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PREFACE. 


The  joint  resolution  approved  on  August  13, 18S§,  imder  which  the 
following  work  is  i>rinted  is  as  follows: 

^'Rotolred  hj  the  Senate  and  Hotme  of  Repre»cnf(ilice9  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asBembledf  That  there  be  priutetl,  iiudor  the  editorial  charge  of  Francis 
Whartou,  the  nsual  imniber  of  copies  of  a  suppleinoat  to  the  Digest  of  luteruational 
Law,  priQte<l  under  joint  resolution  of  July  twont3'-eigbth,  eighteen  hnndre<i  and 
eighty-six,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are  imposed  in  said  reso- 
lution, such  supplement  containing  the  diidomatic  correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  historical  and  legal  not-es;  and  (bat  there  bo  printed,  in  addition  to 
said  usual  number,  two  thousand  copies  for  tbe  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thousand  copies 
for  tbe  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1888,  by  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  on  which  the  above  resolution  in  its  original 
form  was  based,  occur  these  passages : 

''A  knowledge  of  tbe  revolutionary  diplomatic  correspondence  of  tbe  United  States 
is  essential  to  the  understanding — 

•*(l)  Of  our  revolutionary  history. 

'*  (2)  Of  tbe  treaties  executed  during  and  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Revolution,  which  form 
jn  a  large  measure  the  basis  of  our  international  law. 

*'  This  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  published  memoirs,  in  part  in  family 
arcbives,  iu  part  in  the  records  of  tbe  Department  of  State. 

''A  portion  of  the  latter  records  was  publisbed  by  Mr.  Sparks,  under  resolution  of 
Congress  of  Marcb  27,  1818;  but  iu  this  x>tiblication  Mr.  Sparks  omitted  letters  and 
]>ortions  of  letters  tending  to  show— 

**  (I)  The  movement  of  French  politicians  in  1776  U)  supersede  Washington  by  Mar- 
shal Broglie. 

"(2)  The  movement  by  American  politicians  in  1776-77  to  induce  Washington's 
withdrawal  and  to  have  Franklin  recalled  from  Paris. 

*'  (3)  The  atrocities  of  British  troops  and  of  refugees  in  the  United  States  put  for« 
want  by  our  diplomatists  as  a  claim  against  Great  Hritain  and  a  set-otf  against  Brit- 
ish claims  for  indemnity  to  loyalists. 

'*Aside  from  these  systematic  omissions,  important  passages  were  dropped,  sbowiiig 
tbe  extent  to  which  the  tisheries,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  were  controlled  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  how  general  was  the  understand- 
ing between  tbe  negotiators  that  the  treaty  of  178-3- dll  was  a  treaty  not  of  concession 
by  Great  Britain,  but  of  x>artition,  under  which  the  United  States  retained  all  the 
torritorial  rights  previously  possessed  by  them  in  North  America  when  part  of  the 
British  empire. 

"Hr.  Sparks,  in  eliminating  from  tbe  correspondence  the  passages  showing  the  in- 
L      trigaes  against  Washington,  was  no  doubt  governed  by  bis  veneration  for  Washing- 
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ton.  But.  reports  of  these  intrignes  came  afterwardH  to  the  public  ear  from  other 
sources.  While,  as  thus  imperfectly  preseuted,  they  failed  to  exhibit  (what  the  full 
correspondence  shows)  that  unique  majesty  of  Washington,  which  compelled  those 
who  intrigued  against  him.  when  they  cauic  into  his  presiMiee  and  saw  him  in  the 
solitude *of  his  grandeur,  if  not  to  become,  as  was  the  case  with  De  Kalb,  loyal  adher- 
ents, at  least  to  sullenly  acquiesce  in  a  supremacy  they  were  forced  to  concede. 

''Mr.  Sparks'  excision  of  other  material,  so  important  to  us  both  in  applying  history 
and  construing  treaties,  may  be  attributed  to  what  we  now  must  consider  his  wrong 
conception  of  the  duties  of  a  reproducer  of  public  documents.  Now  we  feel  that  io 
printing  such  documents  we  must  give  them  entire,  or,  if  we  omit,  to  not-c  the  omis- 
sions. Mr.  Sparks,  on  the  other  hand,  omitted  whatever  he  thought  it  was  onneces- 
sary  or  impolitic  to  priut;  and  he  left  no  sign  whatever  to  show  that  any  omission 
was  made.  Hence,  by  leaving  out  a  salient  point,  the  meaning  of  the  document  is 
entirely  changed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Silas  Deane's  letter  of  December  6,  1776,  a  state- 
ment that  De  Kalb  goes  to  America  in  connection  with  a  suggestion  that  Broglio  be 
commander-in-chief  is  turned  into  a  mere  letter  of  introduction  by  cutting  out  all 
that  relates  to  the  character  of  De  Kalb*s  mission. 

''No  doubt  supposed  want  of  interest  was  the  ground  of  many  of  Mr.  Sparks'  omis- 
sions. But  the  unreliability  of  such  a  test  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  among  the 
passages  thus  dropped  by  him,  those  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  to  the  partition 
feature  in  the  treaty  of  peace  have  become  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  our 
pending  controversies  with  Great  Britain. 

''  But  Mr.  Sparks  did  not  confine  himself  to  omissions.  lie  changed  words  through- 
out the  correspondence  so  as,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  alter  the  style;  in  others,  to 
alter  the  sense.    Of  these  changes  the  following  are  a  few  illustrations  : 


"Galleons  which  have  been  impatiently 
expected.''    (Franklin.) 

"  Negotiations  relative  to  the  prelimina- 
ries."   (Franklin.) 

"  Some  how  or  other."    (Livingston.) 

"  Wish  to  know."    (Livingston.) 

"Appropriation  of  each  State."  (Living- 
ston.) 

"Arguments  taken  from  treaties."  (Liv- 
ingston.) 

"Lengthy."    (Livingston.) 

"  He  (Arnold)  seems  to  mix  as  naturally 
with  that  polluted  court  (England) 
as  pitch  with  tar."    (Franklin.) 

"George  Ill's  character  for  falsehood  and 
dissimulaiiou."    (Franklin.) 

"  Balance  of  the  soldiers  in  our  hands." 
(Livingston.) 

"Any  civilized  j>eople.''  (Franklin,  when 
speaking  of  England's  spoliations  as 
unworthy  of,  etc.) 

"While  in  the  minority."     (Franklin.) 

"  Evacuate  their  posts."    (Livingston. ) 

"  1  think  the  liest  answer  will  be  the  boy's 
reply  to  Pope's  God  mend  we." 

'•Necessity  of  which"  measures  of  Con- 
gress.   (Adams.) 


"Galliots  which  have  been  patiently  ex- 
])ected."    (Sparks,  ii,  43.) 

"Negotiations  relative  to  the  plenipoteu- 
tiaries."     (Sparks,  ii,  171.) 

"By  any  means."    (Sparks,  ii,  181.) 

"  Like  to  know."    (Sparks,  ii,  184.) 

''Proportion  of  each  State."    (Sparks,  ii, 
188.) 

"Agrrements     taken      from      treaties.'' 
(Sparks,  ii,  196.) 

"  Long."     (Sparks,  ii,  208.) 

Left  out  by  Sparks,  ii,  226. 


Left  out  by  Sparks,  ii,  271, 

"  Remainder  of  the  soldiers  in  our  hands." 
(Sparks,  ii,  '3S7.) 

"Any    individual  people."    (Sparks,    ii, 
394.) 

"While  in  the  ministry."  Sparks,  ii,4(K».) 
"  Evacuate  their  ports."  (Sparks,  ii,  441. ) 
Omitted  by  Sparks,  ii,  426. 

"  Sincerity  of  which."    (Sparks,  ii,  576. ) 
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' *  Siibmission  to  Parliament."    (Adams.) 

"Whether  any  (loan)  may  bo  procured 
time  must  discover.  /  confess  I  hare 
no  very  sanguine  hopes.**    (Adams.) 

^' This  connection  (between  Holland  and 
United  States)  will  not  probably 
show  itself  in  a  public  manner  before 
a  peace/' etc.     (Adams.) 

"All  the  maritime  commerce  of  lower 
Germany."    (Adams.) 

**Four  hundred  leagues"  journey,  etc., 
our  health  was  ^'several  times  much 
affected."    (Adams. ) 

'*  I  have  now  very  sanguine  hopes  that  a 
solid  treaty  will  soon  l>e  concludeil 
with  Spain."    (Adams.) 

Congress  '' should  have  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  these  things."    (Adams.) 

'*  Treachery  and  falsehood."  (La  Fayette, 
speaking  of  certain  British  state- 
ments. ) 

*' Lords  Camden,  Effingham,"  etc.,  ''are 
clearly  and  decidedly  for  it  (inde- 
pendence). The  rest  of  the  patriots 
are  for  independence  on  certain  provi- 
80€h^  such  as  England  to  retain  a  nom- 
inal sovereignty."    (Adams. ) 

'<  Tbey  have  not  more  than  four  thousand 
regular  troops  in  Ireland,  and  these 
cbiedy  horse ;  nor  more  timn  ten  thou- 
sand  in  England^  and  these  chiefly  horse.** 
(Adams.) 

In  the  ship  of  war  Auvergne,  •*  Colonel 
Commandant  the  Viscount  de  Lavnl, 
and  in  second  the  Count  de  Ijameth.** 
(Adams.) 

"A  most  important  declaration;"  ''one 
would  think  it  impossible  that  one 
man  of  sense  in  the  world  could  se- 
riously believe  that  we  could  thus 
basely  violate  our  faith,  thus  unrea- 
sonably quarrel  with  our  best  friends 
(FVance),  and  madly  attach  ourselves 
to  our  bitterest  enemies."    (Adams.) 

"  Her  (England's)  present  exhausted  and 
mti*^ condition."    (Adams.) 

**He  (Rodney)  had  to  expect  to  meet  the 
whole  Spanish  squadron  at  Cadiz, 
and  in  those  seas,  and  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  a  strong  squadron  from  Brest 
would  follow  hioi." 


"Subjugation  to  Parliament."    (Sparks, 

ii,  5-Jl.) 
Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 

r)82. 

Words  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 
59-2. 


Word  "  maritime"  left  out  by  Sparks,  ii, 

597. 
"Five  hundred   leagues "  journey,  etc., 

our  health  was   "several  times  af- 

fecteil."    (Sparks,  ii,  627.) 

"  I  have  now  very  solid  hopes  that  a  treaty 
will  soon  be  concluded  with  Spain." 
(Sparks,  ii,  628.) 

Congreas  "  should  have  the  exactest  in- 
formation of  these  thiftgs."  (Sparks, 
ii,  630.) 

"Misrepresentations."  (Sparks,  ii,  63*2.) 
(In  this  letter  of  a  page«8parks  has 
made  eleven  other  changes.) 

"Lords  Camden,  Effingham,"  etc.,  "are 
clearly  and  distinctly  for  it,"  etc. ; 
"the  rest  of  the  patriots  are  for  sover- 
eignty." (Sparks,  ii,  662,  omitting 
passage  in  italics.) 

Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 
662. 


"Colonel  commandant  the  Viscount  de 
Lavtfl.  Words  in  italics  left  out. 
(Sparks,  ii,  666.) 

Sparks  changes  (ii,  672-3)  "most  im- 
portant" to  "decided,"  "faith"  to 
"truth,"  and  "bitterest"  to  "bellig- 
erent." 


Words  in  italics  left  out  by  Sparks,  ii, 

673. 
Passage  in   italics  omitted.     (Sparks,  ii, 

675.) 
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The  Duteh  "may  overleap  tbo  hounds 
of  these  privileges  aa  to  he  undutch- 
ified,"    (Adams.) 

"  In  BO  immense  an  army  (the  Irish  vol- 
nnteersof  17cH)),  composed  of  so  many 
parties  which  one  would  suppose  dis- 
cordant.''   (Adams.) 

**  There  is  not  enough  of  religion  of  any 
kind  among  the  people  in  power  in 
England  to  make  the  Americans  very 
fond  of  them."    (Adams. ) 

"Ambition  and  avarice  at  last  predom- 
inated over  every  passion  of  his  heart 
and  principle  of  his  mind.'*    (Adams. ) 

**  Without  a  superiority  <»f  naval  force. 
New  York  will  never  be  taken."  (Ad- 
ams.) 


<»     • 


"Garrisons  of  all  their  posts. 

They  have  in  Halifax  and  the  other 
posts  of  the  province,"  etc.    (Adams. ) 

"  It  is  reported  that  they  denied."  (Ad- 
ams. ) 

"A  force  of  sixty  thousand  men."  (Ad- 
ams. ) 

"The  combined  powers"  (France  and  the 
United  States).     (Adams.) 

"The  same  reasons  determined  me  to  com- 
municate nothing  to  the  regency/' 
etc.    (Adams.) 


*'/  tcUh  I  vohUI  give  hopes  of  ajteedif  ffuccetia 
in  thin  buHiHitttf  (loan  in  Holland),  but 
I  fear,"  etc. 

**lle  (Mr.  Laurens)  is  ill  of  a  lax,  much 
enmciated,  and  very  much  invective," 
etc. 

"Ex|>erience  demonslratfs  at  this  day 
til  Europe  what  depemlonce  is  to  bo 
placed  upon  such  militia." 


"Posture  of  defense."    '*.\  manner  the 
most  aftectioiiate."    (Adams.) 


Words  in  italics  omttteil.  (Sparki^  U, 
701.) 

"  In  so  innocent  au  army,  compoaed  of  so 
many  disconlant  parties."  <Sparki^ 
iii,  14.) 

"There  is  not  enough  religion  of  any  kind 
among  the  great  in  England  to  make 
the  Americans  very  fond  of  tfaem. 

(Sparks,  iii,  74.) 

"Ambition  and  avarice  at  last  predomi- 
nated over  every  principle  of  his 
mind."    (Sparks,  iii,  145.) 

**  Without  a  8Ui>eriority  of  naval  force, 
flear  and  indisputable,  New  York  will 
never  be  taken."  (Sparks,  iii,  179.) 
(In  this  letter,  which  is  one  of  great 
liiMtorical  importance,  Mr.  Sparks  has 
made  more  than  fifty  changes.) 

'*Ciarrisons  of  all  their  ports.  •  •  • 
They  have  in  Halifax  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  province,"  etc.    (Sparki^ 

iii,  181.) 

"  They  denied."    (Sparks,  iii,  214.) 

"A  force  of  forty  thousand  men."  (Sparks, 
iii.-Jl5.) 

"The  combined  forces."  (Sparks,  iii,  319.) 


"  I  then  iufpiired  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  communicate  anything  to 
the  regency,  etc.,  and  I  was  advised 
against  it,"  etc.  (Sparks,  iii,  240.) 
(In  this  and  the  next  letter  mors 
than  thirty  alterations  are  made  by 
Sparks. ) 

Wo  ds  in  italics  left  out  by  Sparks,  ui,96i. 


"He  is  sick  (\'ith  a  cholera,  mneh  enui> 
ciated,  and  very  much  incensed,"  etc 

(Sparks,  iii,  2i)4.) 

Italics  left  out,  and  alsoapagedesoribing 
the  atrocities  of  a  British  invasiou  of 
Holland,  with  over  thirty  other  al- 
terations made  in  the  same  letter. 

(Sparks,  iii,  2dD.) 

"State  of  defense."  "A  manner  the  moat 
friendly."    (Sparks,  iii,  dOS.) 


**TfaiscoramercaaloDe\Foiili1  hesiifStient 
tu  make  ihe  cits  of  Aulirerp  JloHriali, 
aail  to  maka  a  revival  uf  tbu  lihght 
<la;8  which  preceded  tlic  pence  uf 
Muutiter."    (AdaiiiB.) 

"Cauals  Itordoring  upon  tlio  Raid  purt 
'  '  *  iiiercliauts,  factors,  and  coiii- 
luiMionorH  who  will  all  servo  Atilb- 
fully  auil  with  tLo  groateat  punctu- 
ality."   (AdnuiH.) 

"To  seize  evury  American  vcnsel  wIiohh 
papers  aud  *  ■  *  ilestiuatiou  ahall," 
eto.     (Adauis.) 

"  I  Dee<l  not  aiiggest  tii  joa  the  line  Ibnt 
sltonld  )hi  made  of  tbix  information. 


?ill  *. 


't  thai  if 


bHritd  or  paradnl:  that  it  ahould  be 
dUcotered  but  not  dinplayed."  (R.  K. 
Liviugstou.) 

After  DOllciog  tbo  cliurgo  that  certain 
letters  of  bia  bad  f;ireii  ofienHo  tci 
Franco;  "/  hare  long  tiiite  Irarntd 
that  a  Man  moji  ^ire  great  offrn$eand 
gel  tatcet^d.  The  verg  meittnre  tieces- 
targ  for  »Hcce»i  mag  lie  pretended  to 
glre  offetite.''    (Adania.) 

"SoDieinai)  plan  of  American  viceroys," 
ele.     (Ailarua.) 

"NDthiu);but  that  well  hore  harpoon  iron 
thTOKH  bg  a  Cape  Cod  lehalemaii,  lliu 
iDeniurial  of  tbo  W'M  of  April." 
"could  ever  have  prevented  tliia 
republic  from  making  a  separate 
peace,"  ele.     (Adams. ) 

"Tbe  conrt  probably  knew  tbat  we  are 
iuatrucled  against  it,  and  that  Co»- 
gren  are  instructed  asaiatt  it.''      (Ad- 


"  Tbe  complin 
me  since  my  a 


M  tbat  bavo  been  [i 
rrival  i 


Wor^Uinitaliesieftoi 


''Lands  borderingon  tbesaid  port  *  ■  ■ 
uierobanta,  factors,  and  eonimlsMion- 
ern  wbo  will  all  serve  punctually." 
(.Sparks,  iii,  WX) 

"DBBtination"  changed  to  "distinction." 
(Sparks,  iii,  435.) 

Pnssago  ii)  italics  left  oat.    (Sparks,  iii, 


P»ss.igcin  italics  left  out,  and  in  tbeaaii 
letter  twenty  or  more  other  cbangf 
(Sparks,  iii,  Ml.) 


"Some  bod  plan,"  etc.     (Sparks,  iii,  !>59.) 
I'asHagn  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  iii, 


Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  i 


!,  npun 


n  Hullaud,  wonld  beet 
Kidered  aa  n  cuvionity  if  committed  to 
writing."    (Aseriesof  them  follows.) 
(Adams.) 
"As  arale  also  all  words  UiiilsBemed  to  tbe  editor  to  be  coarse  or  undignil 
cbnriged. 

•'Thus,  to  'digest'  topics  appears  in  print  as  'consider'  topics. 
"  Hr.  Laurens,  in  tbe  maunscript,  has  the  'lai.'  In  the  print  this  is  'cbob' 
"Mr.  Livingston,  in  a  letter  1«  La  Fayette,  H[>enkiiigof  the  new  nnifurm 
'  Yon  will  be  charmed  to  see  our  oonntrymeD  well  dressed,  since  yon  nsj-il  to 
tliBiii  oven  in  their  uaked  beanties.'  'Naked  lieanties'  is  changuit  to 'ragH 
ail  sUdbIuu  to  La  Fayette's  wifo  eKpectiuj;  tbe  l.irtli  of  a  child  is  left  ont,  am 
letennce  by  Artbiir  Lee,  in  a  eonlldcnlial  letter,  to  a  Spanish  diplomatist  as 
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woiiiaD.'  Style  sometimes  may  bo  sabatance.  At  all  events,  when  changes  are  made, 
they  shoulfl  be  noted.  But  in  the  mnltitiide  of  changes  made  by  Mr.  Sparks,  amoant- 
ing  sometimes  to  a  dozen  on  a  page,  there  is  not  one  case  in  which  there  is  anything 
to  indicate  that  the  change  ^as  made/'  * 

In  the  following  pages  the  text  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence,  so 
far  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Department  of  State,  is  given  in  its  integ- 
rity.   Free  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  following : 

The  Wnsliin<;ton,  Franklin,  and  Madison  papers,  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State  or  published  by  editors  thereof. 

The  Franklin  correspondence,  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia. 

The  papers  of  Samuel  Adams  and  of  other  revolutionary  statesmen, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

The  papers  of  John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  library  of  Congress. 

The  papers  of  Arthur  Ijcc,  of  which  part  is  in  the  custody  of  Harvard 
CoUege,  part  in  that  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  part  iu 
that  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  pai>ers  of  John  Langdon,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Sparks  Col- 
lei'tion  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

The  published  pai)ers  of  John  Adams. 

The  papers  of  John  Jay,  as  far  as  contained  in  his  life,  by  his  son, 
together  with  letters  of  Jay  which  have  elsewhere  appeared. 

Gibbes'  Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Force  Collection,  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Papers  relative  to  our  diplomacy  intercepted  by  the  British  during 
the  war,  and  by  them  published  (sometimes,  however,  in  a  corrupted 
state)  in  English  pai>ers  or  in  Rivington's  New  York  Gazette.  Of  our 
revolutionary  transatlantic  correspondence  one  third  never  reached  its 
destination,  being  intercepted  and  place<l  iu  the  British  archives.  It 
is  hoped  that  eftbrts  will  be  made  to  procure  copies  of  these  pai)ers  to 
till  up  the  gaps  in  our  own  records. 

The  Laurens  Papers,  as  published  by  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society  and  by  the  Bradford  Club. 

Materials  for  History,  by  Frank  Moore. 

Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Frank  Moore. 
Revolutionary  documents  in  the  possession  of  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer, 
esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Revolutionary  documents  published  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  (renealogical  Register,  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  and  by  the  his- 
torical societies  of  the  several  States. 


*  In  reprinting  the  al>ove  several  errors  of  the  press  have  been  corrected.  Among 
th«>  mistranslations  is  that  of  the  famous  letter  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio  on  Jnly  i£.\,  1783, 
to  Frauklii),  in  which  a  conrtoous  inquiry  whether  Congress  (in  view,  probably,  of 
prior  anti-papacy  colonial  legislation)  would  object  to  the  settlement  of  a  friendly 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  jo  the  United  States,  is  changed  into  a  request  that  Congress 
would  elect  and  appointjsacfa  a  bishop.    (Sparks,  ii,  478.) 


PREFACE  IX 

Documents  published  in  Circourt's  translation  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  His- 
tory, by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  bis  own  works,  and  by  De  Witt  in  his  work  on 
Jefferson. 

Doniol's  Histoire  de  la  Participation  de  la  France  a  Tfitablissement 
d'Am6rique,  Gorrespondance  Diplomatique,  et  Documents,  of  which  the 
third  volume  appeared  in  December,  1888. 

Transcripts  from  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  and  from  the  archives 
of  foreign  courts,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  Sparks  Collection  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  For 
the  use  I  have  been  permitted  to  make  of  these  valuable  collections  I 
desire  to  make  particular  acknowledgment.  Mr  Bancroft  has  in  the 
kindest  way  given  me  the  aid  not  only  of  his  excellent  library,  but  of 
his  own  authoritative  and  admirable  judgment  on  matters  connected 
with  our  history. 

To  Mr.  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  professors  of 
the  LTniversitj  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  I  desire  to 
make  my  particular  acknowledgments  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting 
me  to  examine  the  historical  manuscripts  in  their  custody.  I  have  also 
derived  much  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  of  Cam- 
bridge, through  whom  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information  as  to 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Sparks,  however  much  we  may  dissent  from  his  views  as  to  the 
right  of  an  editor  to  change  the  words  of  his  text  and  to  strike  from  it 
what  he  conceives  should  not  be  published,  deserves  a  high  tribute  for 
the  generous  zeal  with  which  he  collected  and  preserved  masses  of  im- 
portant manuscripts  relative  to  our  history,  and  for  the  judiciousness, 
fairness  and  patriotic  spirit  by  which  the  opinions  expressed  by  him 
are  marked.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  suppression  of  a  large 
part  of  the  passages  omitted  by  him,  comprising  those  relating  to  the 
barbarisms  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  those  bearing  on  then  pend- 
ing issues,  may  have  been  directed  by  the  President,  under  stress  of  the 
resolution  of  March  27,  1818,  so  as  to  avoid  touching  wounds  still  sore, 
or  embarrassing  negotiations  then  in  progress.  Personal  considera- 
tions, also,  may  have  induced  the  omission  of  passages  reflecting  on 
eminent  men,  who  in  181G  were  still  alive  or  were  but  recently  deceased. 
Those  reasons  no  longer  exist.  It  is  due  not  nnly  to  historic  tnith,  but 
to  the  full  vindication  of  those  great  men  by  whom  our  Revolution  was 
led,  that  their  diplomatic  correspondence  should  now  be  given  as  written 
by  themselves.  P.  W. 

Febbuabt,  1889. 

II  WH. 


A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  WHARTON. 


John  Bassbtt  Moobe. 


The  illaatrioufi  editor  of  tbe  work  iiow  glreu  to  the  pablio  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  seeiiig  more  than  a  fragmeut  of  it  in  print.  He  died 
at  the  moment  wlieii  lie  had  finished  its  preparation  for  the  press,  and 
before  tbe  proofs  of  the  first  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  Ua*!  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  it  fell  to  otiiers  to  Hupervise  the  work  of  publication.  This 
doty  was  imposed  by  resolution  of  Congress  upon  the  present  writer, 
B8  literary  executor  of  tbe  deceased  editor,  and  has  been  discharged 
strictly  withiu  the  scope  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  resolatiou. 
With  the  exception  of  clerical  corrections  in  tbe  citation  of  authorities 
and  in  tbe  noting  of  references,  no  departures  have  been  made  from 
tbe  editor's  manuucript,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  appears  as 
he  left  it. 

As  tbe  editor,  np  to  the  very  honr  of  his  death,  was  basily  engaged 
upon  this  his  last  great  task,  as  if  he  were  trying  securely  to  adjust 
tbe  capstone  upon  the  monument  of  legal  and  historical  works  which 
bis  genius  and  industry  bad  created,  it  is  appropriate  that  a  place 
Bbonld  be  given  here  to  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  labors. 

Francis  Wharton  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1820.  On  his  paternal  side,  he 
uame  of  a  race  of  men  which  has  given  many  eminent  names  to  Iho 
commerce,  the  politics,  aud  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  commou  wealth  bis  family  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  his  father,  Thomas  Isaac  Wharton,  whose  mother  was  Margaret 
liawle,  the  bearer  of  a  patronymic  diiitinguished  in  the  legal  annals  of 
the  country,  left  that  religious  sect  early  in  life  to  become  a  captain  of 
infantry  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  tbe  close  of  the  conflict  he  entered 
uiton  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
Aralwlla,  second  daughter  of  John  Grifiith,  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
Bou  of  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  of  the  same  name,  and 
brother  of  William  Griffith,  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  author  of  several  leg»l  treatises.*  This  la«ly  is  said  to  have 
Iteen  distinguished  for  great  loveliness  of  character,  a  fine  poetic  fancy, 
and  a  rare  power  of  folieitons  expression. 

As  a  lawyer,  Thomas  Isaac  Wtiarton  was  remarkably  successful,  but 
bo  also  exhibited  strong  literary  instincts.    In  his  earlier  days  he  con- 
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tribnted  to  the  '*  Portfolio''  under  Dennie's  management,  and  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^Analectio  Magazine.''  Later, 
when  he  had  devoted  himself  more  strictly  to  legal  studies,  he,  in  con- 
nection with  others,  wasemploye<l  upon  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  a 
code  of  the  civil  statutes  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
the  first  edition  of  Wharton's  (Penna.)  Digest,  and  of  the  six  volumes 
of  Wharton's  Reports. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Francis  Wharton  was  entere<l  as  a  student  at 
Yale  College.  In  1839  he  was  graduated ;  and  he  then  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  became  a  student  of  law  in  his  father's  office.  In  1843  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  While  a  student  of  law  he  wrote  constantly  for 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  "  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine."  This  literary  habit  clung  to  him  after  he  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though  his  success  at  the  bar 
wns  rapid.  He  edited  for  a  time  the  ^^  North  American  and  United  States 
Gazette,"  and  subsequently,  while  still  engage<l  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  the  ^'  Episcopal  Reconler."  He  also  participated  in  political  affairs 
as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  when  John  K. 
Kane  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  his  assistants. 
Jt  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  first  led  to  write  on  the  criminal  law 
and  to  the  composition  of  practical  legal  treatises. 

In  1854  there  came  a  turning  i>oint  in  his  career.  Two  years  pre- 
viously he  had  married  Miss  Sydney  Paul,  daughter  of  Comegys  Paul, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  her  death  in  September,  1854,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  up  of  his  home,  seems  to  have  quickened  and  confirmed  the 
inclination  he  had  long  exhibited  for  charitable  and  religions  occupa- 
tions. It  is  said  that  while  a  student  of  law  he  desired  to  become  a 
clergyman,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  father.  But  twelve  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  finally  ab<indoned  the  active  duties  of  a 
legal  practitioner,  and  became  a  teacher  chiefiy  on  theological  topics. 
In  185G  he  made  a  tour  through  the  West,  distributing  Bibles  and 
tracts,  and  during  this  journey  visited  Kenyon  College  (connected  with 
which  is  a  theological  seminary),  at  Gambler,  Ohio.  Hero  he  was 
induced  to  accept  a  professorship,  and  while  he  lectured  on  English 
history  and  literature  and  on  constitutional  law,  he  entered  deeply  into 
the  religious  life  of  the  place  and  delivered  discourses  on  theological 
subjects.  A  part  of  these  may  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  '<  Modern 
Theism,"  which  contains  a  series  of  lectures  delivere<l  by  him  to  the 
students  on  "  Modern  Infidelity." 

In  1859  Dr.  Wharton  paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  and  after  his 
return  was  married,  on  December  27, 1860,  to  the  daughter  of  Lewis  R. 
Ashurst,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1862  he  fulfilled  his  long-cherished  de- 
sire to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  month  later  received  priest's  orders. 
The  first  parish  to  which  he  was  called  was  that  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  whither  he  went  in  1863.    After  six  years  of  successful 
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labor  in  this  place  he  weut  to  Europe  for  a  second  time,  and  while  there 
completed  his  work  on  the  '*  Conflict  of  Laws,"  which  bore  evidence  of 
a  reviving  interest  in  purely  legal  studies,  which  he  had  never  entirely 
abandoned.  Fiom  this  period  on  he  devoted  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  composition  of  works  on  legal  topics. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Wharton,  finding  that  an  old  affection 
of  the  throat  incapacitated  him  from  preaching,  resigned  his  parish  and 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  lectured,  among  other  things,  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  and  Canon  Jjaw.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  the 
Boston  University  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  While  thus  busily  engaged 
as  a  teacher  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  works  on  Negligence, 
Agency,  and  Evidence.  But  the  stress  of  his  many  occupations  and  the 
sedentary  mode  of  life  which  they  necessitated  were  too  wearing,  and 
the  physical  weakness,  especially  in  the  throat  and  heart,  which  they 
engendered,  compelled  him  in  1881  to  give  up  lecturing  and  go  again  to 
Europe.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  spring  of  1883,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  established  his  home  in  his  native  city  of 
Philadelphia,  intending  to  devote  himself  for  the  future  to  his  legal 
publications.    This  plan,  however,  was  soon  altogether  changed. 

Early  in  the  year  1885  Dr.  Wharton  was  invited  to  take  the  post  of 
Esaminer  of  Claims,  or  Solicitor,  for  the  Department  of  State,  at  Wash- 
ington. After  due  reflection  he  accepted  the  position,  and  late  in  March 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  greater  fitness  of  person  for 
place  than  that  of  Dr.  Wharton  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  called. 
Although  he  left  the  bar  for  the  church  early  in  life,  the  impress  of  his 
legal  training  remained  and  his  predilection  for  the  law  never  forsook 
him.  Whatever  might  be  the  subject  that  occupied  his  attention,  it 
was  to  its  legal  aspects  that  he  was  especially  attracted.  His  mind 
was  singularly  versatile,  and  his  sympathies  were  broad  and  easily 
tonched.  He  possessed,  besides,  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment,  which  not 
infrequently  had  a  controlling  effect  upon  his  conduct>.  He  was  fond 
of  poetry,  and  sought  diversion  and  recreation  in  works  of  fiction. 
Endowed  with  such  generous  tastes  and  faculties,  technical  disputa- 
tions were  little  to  his  liking.  The  narrow  view  of  a  question  never 
appealed  to  him.  It  was  in  the  discussion  and  application  of  broad 
and  general  principles  that  he  found  his  greatest  delight,  and  it  was 
in  the  natural  development  of  this  liberal  disposition  that  the  lawyer 
became  the  eminent  and  accomplished  student  of  jurisprudence. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  law,  Dr.  Wharton  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  history.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
Englishmen  knew  less  than  Americans  of  English  history,  and  if  be 
was  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  countrymen  his  observation  was 
certainly  correct  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  was  singu- 
larly thorough  and  minute.    It  was  not  confined  to  the  leading  inci- 
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dents  wbicb  are  stated  in  the  formal  histories,  but  extended  to  the  lives, 
the  letters,  and  the  minor  acconnts  of  men  and  women.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  he  knew  more  thoronghly 
that  of  England  than  of  any  other  country;  but  he  was  also  a  diligent 
student  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  most  general  sense. 
What  he  read  he  was  enabled  to  retain  by  the  possession  of  an  unusnal 
memory.  He  made  few  notes  and  kept  no  common  place  books,  and 
did  not  burden  his  mind  with  useless  dates  and  facts.  His  memory 
was  philosophical  rather  than  circumstantial.  If  questioned  in  respect 
to  a  particular  circumstance,  he  often  expressed  an  inability  to  answer. 
But^  if  called  upon  to  consider  a  particular  subject,  he  was  able,  with 
a  rapidity  and  completeness  seldom  witnessed,  to  draw  from  the  stores  of 
his  memory  a  copious  supply  of  historical  illustrations  and  analogies. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Wharton  in  history  and  jurisprudence  and  his 
fondness  for  the  discussion  of  general  principles  led  him  to  the  study 
of  international  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  eminence  as  a  pub- 
licist His  first  important  achievement  in  this  field  is  found  in  his 
treatise  on  the  *' Conflict  of  Laws,"  or  "Private  International  Law,^ 
which  includes  a  comparative  view  of  Anglo- American,  Boman,  Ger- 
man, and  French  jurisprudence.  Concerning  this  work,  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  critic  in  the  "  Southern  Law  Review  "  expressed  tho 
opinion  that  upon  it  would  rest  its  author's  lasting  and  solid  fame. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Wharton  shared  this  opinion,  for  he 
took  an  evident  pride  in  the  book,  and  often  referred  to  the  criticism  iu 
the  "  Southern  Law  Review  "  as  one  of  the  most  appreciative  and  sat- 
isfactory ever  written  ui>on  any  of  his  works  In  1885  appeared  his 
^^Commentaries  on  Law,"  which  embrace  chapters  on  international 
law,  both  public  and  private. 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Wharton  for  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  Learned  both  in  history  and  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  a 
wide  and  established  reputation  as  a  publicist,  he  was  able  to  speak  as 
one  having  authority.  He  was  not  compelled  to  search  for  principles 
and  precedents;  he  had  already  reduced  them  to  i>ossession,  and  it 
was  oul^'  necessary  for  him  to  apply  them.  The  value  of  such  a  prepa- 
ration can  be  estimated  only  when  we  consider  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  international  law  as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  average 
practitioner,  trained  in  the  strict  school  of  the  common  law  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  technical  disputations  of  the  ordinary  judicial  courts,  finds 
himself,  when  called  upon  to  deal  with  matters  involving  international 
law,  confronted  with  a  new  type  of  questions,  in  the  solution  of  which 
his  previous  education  affords  him  little  assistance.  In  reality  one  of 
his  first  tasks  will  be  to  rid  his  mind,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  of  its 
prepossession  for  technical  reasoning.  The  books  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  consult,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  ^^case  in  point,"  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  as  guides.  Even  if  he  should  find  iu  the  courts  of 
his  own  country  a  decision  upon  the  question  which  he  has  under  con- 
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Bideration,  lie  would  tben  be  required  to  aseertaiu  whether  thatdecisioD 
had  beeu  accepted  as  beiiig  in  accordance  with  the  principlea  of  inter- 
national law ;  for  in  such  matters  one  nation  is  not  bound  to  accept  as 
conclusive  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  another.  He  would  then  find 
it  iiecessary  to  embark  upon  the  study  of  history  and  the  works  of  pub- 
licists, and  to  apply  with  such  guides  the  principles  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice. Although  in  this  departmeot  of  learning  the  United  States  can 
claiai  such  distinguished  names  as  those  of  Wbeatou,  Story,  Kent, 
Lawrence,  Field,  and  Wharton,  the  study  of  international  law  has  for 
the  must  part  been  neglected  in  this  country.  When  the  subject  is 
tanght  in  the  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  is  usually  confined  to  a 
few  lectures  of  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  character,  and  perhaps  to  a 
few  lessons  from  text-books  which  deal  with  the  most  elementary  doc- 
tiines.  So  attempt  ia  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  snbject,  and  the 
remarkable  contribution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its 
progressive  development  is  almost  wholly  overlooked.  A  gentleman 
not  long  since  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  recently 
told  the  writer  that  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  publicists  of  Europe 
declared  to  him  that  he  found  more  to  interest  and  instrnct  him  in  the 
annual  volume  of  the  Foreign  Itelations  of  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  current  publication  on  international  subjects.  This,  he  said,  was 
line  to  the  freedom  and  originality  with  which  questions  were  treated; 
a  circumstance  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the  unique  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  family  of  natious. 

Dr.  Wharton  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  Lis  duties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  all  his  ace nstomed  energy  and  enthusiasm,  aud  lor  a 
time  found  ample  occupation  in  tlie  daily  work  of  his  office.  Coming 
into  the  place  soon  after  a  change  of  admiuistration,  he  was  required 
to  give  opinions  upon  a  large  number  of  complaints  which  had  in  the 
interval  beeu  submitted  to  the  Department  with  a  view  to  tbeir  diplo- 
matic presentation  to  foreign  governments.  This  influx  of  claims 
aiteuds  every  change  of  administration  without  reference  to  its  polit- 
ical character.  The  principle  of  res  judicata,  though  not  infrequently 
invoked,  is  not  applied  with  the  same  strictness  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments as  in  the  courts;  and  each  suitor  whose  claim  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  adverse  decisiou  finds  room  to  hopethatiu  the  change 
of  the  head  of  the  department  his  complaint  may  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  year  of  his  official  life  Dr.  Wharton  gave  for- 
mal written  opinions  upon  1!21  claims  involving  various  questions  of 
law.  But  his  labors  were  not  in  the  mean  time  restricted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  claims.  Questions  of  international  policy  were  also  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  consideration.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernuient,  with  a  view  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  had  arisen  in 
that  country,  issued  two  decrees  of  {^reat  importance  to  foreign  nations. 
By  tbe  first  of  these  decrees,  certain  porJs  then  in  the  jtossession  of 
the  iusorgents  were  declareil  to  be  closed  to  foreign  commerce ;  and  the 
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penalties  and  forfeitures  affixed  by  Colombian  law  to  smuggling  were 
denounced  against  the  goods  which  might  be  imported  into  or  exported 
from  those  ports,  aud  against  the  vessels  which  might  engage  in  trade 
with  them.  By  the  second  decree  it  was  declared  that  the  vessels 
which,  under  the  flag  of  Colombia,  were  then  employed  by  the  insur- 
gents in  hostile  foreign  commerce  with  that  i>ort  did  not  belong  to  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  had  no  right  to  tly  the  Colombian  Hag; 
and  for  these  reasons  they  were  declared  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  inter- 
national law,  and  their  repression  by  the  armed  forces  of  friendly-  [low- 
ers was  invited.  These  decrees  raised  two  questions,  on  which  Dr. 
Wharton  always  held  and  expressed  very  decided  views — the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  the  international  status  of  insurgents.  The  United  States 
refused  to  treat  the  decrees  as  sustainable  on  principles  of  international 
law.  The  right  of  a  government  t  >  close,  by  a  decree,  ports  not  in  its 
l>osse8sion,  not  actually  blockaded,  was  denied.  At  the  same  time  the 
Colombian  minister  was  informed  that  the  United  States  would  not 
treat  the  vessels  of  the  insurgents  as  pirates.  It  is  not  improper  to 
say  that  Dr.  Wharton  materially  contributed,  by  his  learning  aud  skill, 
to  the  argument  made  by  the  United  States  on  that  occasion. 

Before  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  the  Department  of  Stj^te  Dr. 
Wharton  began  the  compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  opinions  and  deci- 
sions of  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  on  ques- 
tions of  international  law,  with  legal  aud  historical  notes.  The  work 
being  too  large  and  scarcely  popular  enough  in  character  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  private  publisher,  its  printing  was  provided  for  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress.  An  intelligent  critic  has  recently  observed  that  if  Dr. 
Wharton  had  done  nothing  else  during  his  industrious  life  for  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence,  the  "International  Law  Digest"  would,  quite 
apart  from  his  labors  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  of  the  coutlict  of 
laws,  be  his  enduring  monument.  Such  defects  as  the  work  possesses 
are  inherent  in  its  character.  It  was  drawn  not  only  from  published 
documents,  but  also  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  beginning  at  the  origin  of  the  Government.  In  dealing  with 
the  latter  it  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  number  of  subjects  treateil 
and  the  voluminous  character  of  the  discussions,  to  omit  a  great  deal, 
and  to  select  such  parts  as  were  deemed  illustrative  of  the  doctrines 
most  consistently  maintained.  Such  a  process  of  selection  necessarily 
reflects  in  some  degree  an  editor^s  personal  bias.  But  the  "Interna- 
tional Law  Digest''  remains  a  monument  to  its  compiler's  learning  and 
industry,  and  is  full  of  interest  aud  instruction.  The  first  edition  wa^ 
soon  distributed,  and  in  1887,  by  direction  of  Congress,  a  second  edition 
was  printed. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  Dr.  Wharton  undertook  the  labor 
of  editing  the  "Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.'' Provision  for  printing  was  again  made  by  Congress,  and  he 
worked  at  his  new  task  incessantly  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.    Only 
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a  few  days  before  that  event  be  received  and  corrected  some  proofs  of 
tbe  first  volume. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Wharton  during  the  period  of  less 
than  four  years  which  he  spent  in  the  Department  of  State  presents  a 
record  of  unusual  character.  The  activity  of  his  mind  was  incessant, 
and  he  wrote  with  rapidity;  but,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  facility, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years  the  immense  and  varied  tasks  he  undertook,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
other  qualities,  he  hail  not  possessed  that  of  untiring  industry.  <'  Dogged 
industry"  was  the  term  which  he  lik^  to  apply  to  his  habit  of  hibor. 
His  capacity  for  work  seemed  to  be  almost  unlimited,  and  he  was  never 
idle.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  usually  about  0  o'clock,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  his  tasks.  His  labors  the  days  could  not  be  said  to 
divide ;  for  he  gave  few  hours  to  sleep,  seldom  more  than  five,  and  often 
less,  and  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  generally  found  him  still  at  work. 
Sometimes  he  went  out  early  to  walk,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  for  the 
day's  labor;  and  this  was  about  the  only  physical  exercise  he  took.  He 
asaally  reached  his  office  before  9  o'clock,  and  then  worked  through 
the  day  without  intermission.  He  not  duly  worked  constantly,  but  also 
eagerly,  in  order  to  accomplish  as  soon  as  possible  ths  task  ho  had  set. 
He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  vivacity  of  intellect.  This  quality 
imparted  to  the  severest  labor  keen  and  apparent  pleasure,  and  contrib- 
uted to  sustain  his  exertions.  He  was  also  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
any  pertinency  in  what  he  read  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  read  with  great  rapidity.  He  possessed  little 
fondness  for  books  for  their  own  sake.  Tliey  were  merely  his  instru- 
ments. He  valued  them  solely  for  what  he  could  obtain  from  them, 
and,  after  extracting  what  suited  his  purpose,  put  them  aside.  He  was 
not  what  we  style  a  book  lover.  Hence,  as  he  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  close  proximity  to  large  public  libraries,  he  collected  few  books,  and 
his  private  library,  which  was  comparatively  small,  was  not  selected 
with  reference  to  his  work.  His  quickness  of  perception  and  his  abil- 
ity to  appreciate  at  its  relative  value  whatever  came  under  his  notice 
enabled  him  to  employ  with  unusual  ease  the  labors  of  others.  More- 
over, he  understood  so  thoroughly  and  so  comprehensively  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote,  that,  in  directing  and  utilizing  the  labors  of  others, 
he  was  able  to  give  to  each  thing  its  proper  place  and  its  appropriate 
effect.  Thus  he  w<is  not  compelled  to  complete  one  branch  of  an  argu,- 
ment  before  he  proceeded  to  another.  Keeping  the  whole  in  his  mind, 
he  was  able  to  pass  from  one  part  to  another,  and,  where  vacant  i)laces 
were  left,  to  fill  them  up  as  his  collection  of  materials  was  completed. 

Dr.  Wharton's  capacity  for  productive  labor  can  not  be  more  forcibly 
shown  than  by  an  enumeration  of  his  principal  works.  His  first  repu- 
tation as  a  legal  author  was  made  by  his  writings  on  criminal  law.  His 
works  on  this  subject  are  four  in  number,  and  comprise  treatises  on 
*♦  Criminal  Law,"  *•  Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice,"  and  "CriininaL 
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Evideuce,"  and  two  volumes  of  *'  Precedeuts  of  ludictments  and  Plea*.'* 
The  treatise  on  '^  Criminal  Law  "  embraces  two  volumes,  and  is  now  in 
its  ninth  edition ;  that  on  ^^  Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice,"  in  one  vol- 
ume, has  passed  through  an  equal  number  of  editions ;  that  on  *^  Crim- 
inal Evidence^  is  in  two  volumes,  and  in  also  in  its  ninth  edition. 
The  ''Precedents  of  Indictments  and  Pleas,"  in  two  volnmeS|  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Stille  he  wrote  a 
work  on  "MedicalJurisprudence,'' which  is  also  in  its  fourth  edition. 
He  next  wrote  a  commentary  on  "Agency  and  Agents,"  in  one  volume; 
then  a  ( reatise  on  the  "  Law  of  Negligence,"  which  is  also  in  one  volume, 
and  has  reached  a  .^cond  edition.  Following  these  came  his  work  on 
the  '*  Conflict  of  Laws,"  also  in  its  second  edition  ;  a  commentary  on 
the ''Law  of  Evidence,"  in  two  volumes,  now  in  its  third  edition;  a 
work  on  "Contrsicts,"  in  two  volumes;  and  "Commentaries  on  Law,"  in 
one  volume.  Besides  these  practical  treatises^  he  published  a  volume  of 
"  State  Trials,"  a  work  full  of  historical  interest,  with  notes  written  in  a 
l>eculiarly  charming  style,  which  api)eared  in  1849^  when  the  author  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  "  International  Law  Digest,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  comprises  three  volumes,  and  the  '^  Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,"  now  ap]>ears  in  six  volumes. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  this  large 
number  of  voluminous  works  was  prepared,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  some  years  his  labors  a^  a  writer  of  treatises  on  law  were  suspended, 
and  that  all  through  his  life  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  periodicals. 
An  attempt  having  been  made  to  describe  and  explain  in  a  genera] 
way  the  extent  of  Dr.  Warton's  achievements  as  a  publicist,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  consider  more  iu  detail  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character.  Such 
a  combination  of  faculties  as  he  i>ossessed  is  seldom  witnessed,  and  it 
was  only  after  seeing  him  at  his  daily  tasks  that  one  could  appreciate 
the  richness  and  variety  of  his  mental  endowments.  Eeference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  quickness  and  breadth  of  his  comprehension, 
to  his  capacity  for  labor,  and  to  the  exceptional  character  of  his 
memory.  It  is  only  by  this  combination  of  faculties  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions.  No  industry,  however  con- 
stant, could  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  if  he  had  not 
l)ossessecr  extraordinary  mental  powers.  Uis  works  show  the  extent 
of  his  erudition.  It  was  iu  his  treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  or  Pri- 
vate International  Law,  that  he  attempted  to  cover  the  widest  field  of 
legal  investigation.  If  his  acquirements  had  been  wanting  either  in 
amplitude  or  in  thoroughness,  the  defect  would  then  have  l>een  revealed. 
But  none  of  his  works  was  ever  received  with  more  instant  recognition 
or  with  higher  approval,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  also  by  scholars 
and  jurists.  It  did  more  than  any  other  of  his  publications  to  extend 
his  reputation  abroad,  and  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  form 
that  high  estimate  of  his  learning  and  abilities  which  induced  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Edinburgh  to  coufer  upon  bim  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  the  Institute  of  International  Law  to  enroll  hicn  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. For  when  those  honors  were  conferred  upon  him  the  ^'  Interna- 
tional Law  Digest '^  had  not  been  written. 

Dr.  Wharton  also  possessed  powers  of  imagination  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  this  that  distinguishes  the  narrow  logician  from  the  creative 
thinker.  Voltaire  said  of  Dr.  Clark  that  he  was  a  mere  reasoning  ma- 
chine. This  could  never  have  been  said  of  Dr.  Wharton.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  possess  that  highest  type  of  imagination  which  has  enabled  a 
few  men  in  different  ages  to  create  distinctive  systems  of  thought,  and 
to  connect  their  names  with  new  social,  political,  or  legal  theories.  He 
made  no  professsion  of  originality  in  this  rare  sense.  He  was  always 
ready  to  avow  his  obligations  to  others,  and  was  wont  to  disclaim  any 
originality  of  thought.  He  declared  himself  to  be  especially  indebted 
to  German  writers,  whose  language  he  understood  and  whose  works  he 
carefully  studied.  But  he  was  never  the  victim  of  logic.  He  sought 
to  discover  and  apply  principles,  and  not  merely  to  find  reasons  to 
justify'  other  men's  conclusions.  He  studied  and  comprehended  ques* 
tions  in  their  wider  relations,  and  not  singly  and  apart.  He  was  es- 
pecially quick  to  perceive  analogies  and  reasoned  much  in  that  way. 
This  imparted  to  his  discussion  of  various  toi)icR  unusual  breadth  and 
suggestiveness  and  exceptional  harmoniousness  of  view. 

With  his  great  fondness  for  history,  and  his  extensive  learning,  it  is 
not  strange  that  Dr.  Wharton  should  have  dealt  much  in  precedents, 
bat  be  was  never  the  slave  of  authority.  Stare  decisis  was  not  a 
rule  whose  limitative  force  he  felt  himself  bound  to  acknowledge.  ^^So 
it  hath  been  decided"  was  not  enough  to  silence  his  objections.  That 
he  diligently  searched  the  books  for  opihions  and  precedents  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  determined  the  wealth  of  his  citations 
amply  shows.  He  always  knew  the  latest  cases.  But  he  never  held 
himself  to  be  precluded  from  criticising  and  disapproving  what  he 
cited,  no  matter  how  high  the  tribunal  from  which  the  expressions 
came. 

Though  Dr.  Wharton  often  dissented  from  the  authorities  he  cited, 
bis  opposition  was  never  factious,  nor  the  result  of  a  fondness  for  dis- 
imtation.    Controversies  of  a  personal  character  he  sedulously  avoided, 
esteeming  it  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  seek  to  win 
a  cause  by  abuse  of  an  adversary.    Where  he  found  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  courts,  it  was  because  their  actions  did  not  square  with  what 
lie  believed  to  be  the  reason,  the  justice,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
ter.   When  of  this  conviction,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent  and  protest. 
Tbe  amplitu  le  of  his  comprehension  enabled  him  to  work  out  a  system 
of  principles  in  law,  politics,  and  theology  with  singular  clearness  and 
ooosistency.    To  those  principles  he  was  devotedly  attached ;  and  he 
vas  always  rea<ly  to  maintain  them.    The  basal  principle  of  his  system 
vas  that  of  liberty,  and  it  gave  color  and  direction  to  all  his  thoughts. 
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There  was  nothing  that  api>ealed  to  hioi  so  strongly  as  the  efiforts  of 
men  and  of  nations  to  work  ont  the  problem  of  self  government,  fie 
never  could  forget  that  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  revolotiou 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  attained  their  indeiiendenco  and 
assumed  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  annals  of  our 
early  history,  the  struggles,  the  vicissitudes,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
makers  of  the  Republic  were  always  the  subjects  of  his  especial  study 
and  admiration,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and 
of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  conflict,  he  devoted  the  last  hours  of  his 
lif<?.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  the  reproach  of  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ters that  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  themes  they  lose  sight  of  and 
cease  to  appreciate  the  generous  motives  which  operate  upon  the  con- 
duct of  peoples  in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  In  the  critical  study  of 
the  acts  and  character  of  individuals  they  become  oblivious  of  their  sac- 
rifices and  patriotic  exertions.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Wharton.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  detraction  which  seeks  to  belittle 
the  beginnings  of  American  history.  lie  was  intensely  patriotic  and 
intensely  American.  It  was  his  especial  delight  to  dwell  ui>on  the  sim- 
ple life  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  lievolutionary  period.  He  was 
beyond  that  narrow  conception  which  confounds  simplicity  with  bar- 
barism. It  is  the  tendency  of  society  in  every  age  to  consider  itself  as 
the  best  exponent  of  civilization,  and  to  regard  its  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies as  the  embodiment  and  the  test  of  progress  and  refinement  This 
delusion  Dr.  Wharton  did  not  share.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  conveu- 
tionalities  of  life,  but  he  was  able  to  look  beneath  its  shows  and  osten- 
tation, and  estimate  its  purpose  and  value.  He  felt  contempt  for  igno- 
rance and  detested  bad  manners,  and  neither  pretense  nor  display  coald 
conceal  them  from  him  or  shield  them  from  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  simplicity  of  life  imparted  dignity 
to  character  and  enhanced  the  efl'ect  of  greatness. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Dr. 
Wharton's  system  of  thought  was  lil)erty.  He  advocated  this  princi- 
ple as  the  beneficent  source  of  all  true  progress.  He  believed  in  free 
thought,  free  government,  and  free  seas.  His  views  on  all  these  sub- 
jects are  fully  expounded  in  his  ^'Commentaries  on  Law."'  In  law,a8 
governing  individual  action,  he  belonged  to  what  he  terms  the  progress- 
ive division  of  the  histoi  icai  school,  '^  holding  that  the  law  of  a  nation 
is  the  product  of  its  conscience  and  need  at  each  particular  era.^  He 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  analytical  school,  of  which  Bentham  and 
Austin  are  the  chief  exponents,  which  looks  to  the  final  settlement  of 
law  by  a  code  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  utility,  and  to  the  theo- 
cratic school,  which  claims  for  its  rules  j^re  dicino  sanction.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  schools  he  accepted  the  arguments  of  Hooker  in  his  great 
work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity.''  This  work,  as  Dr.  Wharton  observed, 
is  unfortunately  chiefly  known  by  a  single  passage  containing  a  sonor- 
ous eulogium  on  law.    Almost  the  only  point  on  which  he  agreed  with 
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Austin  was  in  thinking  that  this  passage  is  somewhat  rhetorical.  Dr. 
Wharton  was  accustomed  to  say  that  it  was  the  least  valuable  sen- 
tence in  the  wonderful  production  in  which  it  is  found.  According  to 
Hooker,  divine  law,  when  applied  to  men  in  their  mutable  relations,  and 
not  definitive  of  dogmatic  theology,  is  also  mutable.  Much  more  so, 
theUj  must  this  be  tine  of  liuman  law,  which  is  necessarily  formulated 
for  the  government  of  men  under  particular  conditions.  Referring  in 
his  ^* Commentaries  on  Law"  to  Hooker's  argument  agaihst  the  theo- 
cratic views  of  the  extreme  Puritans,  Dr.  Wharton  says :  "  Two  points 
were  taken  in  the  reply  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  points  equally  fatal 
to  any  system  of  absolute  law :  (a)  Eeason  and  revelation,  he  main- 
tained, including  in  revelation  whatever  law  claims ^'ttre  dmno  sanction, 
have  coordinate  authority ;  reason  has  to  verify  the  credentials  of  rev- 
elation, then  to  define  its  meaning,  then  to  determine  its  applicability. 
(b)  Whatever  concerns  man  in  his  mutable  relations  must  of  itself  be 
mutable ;  the  boat  tosses  with  the  wave  on  which  it  reposes,  the  plas- 
ter takes  the  mold  of  the  face  on  which  it  is  impressed."  These  views, 
which  are  practicable  only  when  reason  is  left  free.  Dr.  Wharton  fully 
adopted. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  work  out  their  destiny  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  there  must  be  free  government. 
On  this  ground  Dr.  Wharton  advocated  the  widest  liberty  of  individual 
action  compatible  with  social  order.  Law  must,  he  held,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  be  the  emanation  of  the  conscience  and  needs  of  the  people; 
bat  he  also  maintained  that  it  should  impose  as  little  restraint  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Jefferson,  and  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  He  rejected 
the  notion  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  because  they  possess  the  power 
to  rale,  have  also  the  right  to  mold  the  opinions,  and  form  and  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  international  law  Dr.  Wharton  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  he 
laid  especial  stress  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  Whenever  he  found  a  decision  either  of  the  executive  or  of 
the  judiciary  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  unduly  restrictive  of  those 
rights  he  never  failed  to  combat  it.  There  was  one  case  in  particular, 
arising  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  whose  authority  he 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  controvert.  This  was  the  case  of  the 
Bpringbokj  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  condemned 
a  cargo  bound  for  a  neutral  (British)  port  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  transshipped  at  that  port  and  forwarded  on  another  ves- 
sel to  a  port  then  under  blockade.  His  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
diicassion  of  this  case  is  found  iu  the  <* International  Law  Digest." 
^  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  not  having  been  accepted  by  the 
British  Government  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
BatioDal  law,  it  was  brought  for  examination  before  the  British- Ameri- 
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can  Claims  Comraission,  organized  under  the  treaty  of  Wasbiugton. 
That  tribunal  affirmed  the  correctness  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
notwithstanding  the  able  and  convincing  arguments  against  it.  Among 
these  Dr.  Wharton  was  wont  to  refer  with  esi)ecial  admiration  to  that 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  his  lifelong  friend  Mr.  Evarts,  an 
argument  full  of  learning  and  logic,  and  well  worthy  the  study  of  any- 
one who  desires  to  comprehend  the  principles  involved. 

It  is  not  a«little  remarkable  that  the  last  published  expression  of  Dr. 
Wharton's  views  on  law  and  government  should  have  contained  a  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Snpreme  Court  and  accepted 
by  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Springhol:  In  December,  1888, 
the  editor  of  "The  Independent"  addressed  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  requesting  suggestions  as  to  what  changes  were  needed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  bring  it  "  into  chiser 
sympathy  with  the  present  status  of  i>olitical  thought."  Dr.  Wharton 
was  one  of  the  i>ersons  thus  addressed,  and  his  reply  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  "Patches  on  the  Constitution,"  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month  before  his  death.  It  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
expression  to  be  found  in  so  small  a  compass  of  his  opinions  on  law,  pol- 
itics, and  government,  and  is  in  every  respect  so  characteristic,  both  in 
substance  and  in  style,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  editor  of  "The 
Independent"  it  is  republished  as  an  api>endix  to  this  sketch. 

It  is  proper  that  something  should  l>esaid  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wharton's 
style.  In  a  review  of  his  "Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts"  a 
writer  in  the  English  "  Law  Times"  said  : 

In  certain  aspects  this  is  a  peculiar  law  ]>ook.  It  is  written  with  more  attention 
to  reasonable  elegance  of  style  than  legal  \vi Iters  nsnally  practise.  •  *  *  Full  of 
learning  anil  research,  it  is  not  wearisome  to  read.  Matter  is  never  made  the  slave 
of  form  :  but.  at  the  same  time,  the  author  avoids  those  awkward  and  by  no  meana 
perspicuous  attempts  at  expression,  Fuch  as  *'and  which/' or  *' that  that,"  which 
disfigure  our  text-books  and  judgments.  Lastly,  in  incidental  sentences  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  estimating  the  value  of  principles,  the  author  employs  a  native  orig- 
inality guided  rather  than  expelled  by  the  proi'ess  of  legal  training. 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Wharton's  books  that,  in  addition 
to  their  convenience  and  authority  as  works  of  reference,  they  possess 
a  peculiar  literary  charm.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  freshness 
of  his  thought  and  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  forms  of  expression. 
His  tendency  was  to  be  ditfuse  rather  than  concise.  He  wrote  with 
such  facility,  and  could  so  easily  command  words  in  which  to  convey 
his  thoughts,  that  he  was  little  given  to  condensation ;  but  with  all  the 
learning  which  his  works  display  he  never  gives  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  his  erudition  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  i-ead  nnderstand- 
ingly,  and  wrote  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  propositions  which  be 
wished  to  establish.  He  never  consciously  or  unconsciously  sought  to 
impress  his  views  by  the  employment  of  that  vague  and  nebulous  style 
of  argument  by  which  the  reader  is  sometimes  led  to  mistake  mysterious 
and  intangible  general i /.at ions  for  profundity  of  thought.    H*  he  ever 
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inclnlged  iu  speculations  which  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  definite  state- 
meoty  ho  never  attempted  to  utter  them.  He  often  referred  in  a  humor- 
ous strain  to  the  mystical  productions  of  writers  whose  ideas,  he  said, 
seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  by  an  **  inverted  perspiration.''  Dr. 
Wharton  always  endeavored  to  bo  perspicuous.  Occasionally  his 
sentences  are  somewhat  involved  and  complex  in  construction,  but  they 
are  never  obscure.  They  give  the  impression  of  having  been  thrown 
out  fresh  from  the  writer's  mind  in  the  vividness  and  energy  of  rapid 
composition.  He  was  much  given  to  the  employment  of  a  colloquial 
or  dramatic  form  of  expression,  in  which  the  argument  is  put  into  the 
mooth  of  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  an  inartiticinl  and 
familiar  way  upon  the  proposition  under  discussion.  Another  and  con- 
stant quality  of  Dr.  Wharton's  style  is  the  subdivision  of  his  argument 
into  separate  parts,  each  one  of  which  is  pursued  and  exhausted  by 
itself.  The  reasons  advanced  in  each  part  are  generally  stated  in  the 
same  distinctive  and  orderly  way.  This  method  he  always  employed 
iu  his  books,  and  the  habit  clung  to  him  even  in  his  briefer  discussions 
and  in  his  purely  historical  writings.  This  analytical  method  of  state- 
ment imparted  clearness  as  well  as  a  certain  didactic  quality  to  his 
style.  It  was  by  the  employment  of  a  multitude  of  reasons,  rather  than 
bj  the  selection  and  repetition  of  a  single  and  overwhelming  argument, 
t  hat  he  sought  to  establish  his  proposition.  It  was  the  quick  successiou 
of  blows,  rather  than  the  single  ponderous  shock,  that  overcame  the 
antagonist. 

It  is  often  the  fate  of  writers  who  contribute  in  no  ^mall  degree  to 
mold  opinion  to  be  little  known  except  in  their  books.  The  life  of  an 
industrious  writer  of  treatises  on  law  is  necessarily  spent  more  or  less 
in  seclusion.  Ho  must  have  time  not  only  for  thought,  but  also  for  re- 
search. Unlike  the  author  of  descriptions  of  life  and  manners,  who 
acquires  his  knowledge  by  contact  with  men,  the  writer  on  law  must 
glean  the  books  for  his  materials.  His  writings  have  little  circulation 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  labors  do  not  reach  the  poi)ular 
imagination ;  hence  his  personality  is  generally  little  inquired  about 
and  little  known.  Dr.  Wharton,  in  large  measure,  escaped  this  fate. 
He  was  fond  of  social  intercourse.  He  especially  delighted  in  the 
society  of  young  men,  whose  hopeful  views  and  unchillcd  enthusiasm 
found  a  ready  response  in  his  own  ardent  and  progressive  temper.  In 
mind  and  in  thought  he  never  grew  old.  In  his  studies  and  iu  his 
writings  he  possessed  all  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  youth.  These 
traits  he  carried  with  him  into  social  life.  Wherever  a  few  persons 
were  gathered  together  for  social  diversion,  and  Dr.  Wharton  made 
one  of  them,  he  was  the  life  of  the  company.  He  led  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  was  always  sparkling,  suggestive,  and  full  of  humor.  He 
was  a  master  of  playful  irony.  It  required  a  quick  and  sympathetic 
perception  to  follow  and  appreciate  him,  but  even  those  who  could 
ttioroaghly  do  neither  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  contagion  of  his  lively 
ttidi  spirited  manner.    At  such  times  his  countenance  was  peculiarly 
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bright  and  expressive,  aDd  his  eyes  gave  anticipatory  flasbes  of  the 
tbongbts  be  was  about  to  utter.  His  bnmor  was  of  a  rare  qaalitji  and 
was  turbulent  and  irrepressible.  There  were  few  subjects  so  serioas 
that  he  could  not  perceive  in  them  a  humorous  aspect.  One  would 
scarcely  look  for  such  things  in  a  work  on  criminal  law;  bat  in  his 
treatises  on  that  subject  we  find,  under  the  title  of  '^Diversify  of 
Knowledge  among  Judges,'^  a  disquisition  on  the  intoxicant  quality  of 
liquors,  in  which  the  cases  and  decisions  are  discussed  both  upon  prin- 
ciple and  upon  authority,  but  with  a  liveliness  and  humorousness  of 
manner  quite  unexpected  and  entertaining.  In  the  ^'  International  Law 
Digest^  we  iind  entertainment  and  instruction  peculiarly  combined  in 
the  chapter  on  official  and  social  intercourse  of  diplomatic  agents. 
The  humorous  passages  found  in  his  serious  writings  very  well  illas- 
trate  Dr.  Wharton's  manner  in  general  conversation,  and  show  tbe 
ease  with  which  he  couhl  apprehend  and  state  arguments. 

Early  in  1889  Dr.  Wharton's  physical  powers  began  perceptibly  to 
fail.  The  a11e(*tion  of  the  throat  with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled  to  the  serious  impairment  of  his  voice,  assumed  an 
aggravated  form,  rendering  his  breathing  labored  and  difficult  and  the 
effort  to  speak  injurious.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  critical  features 
of  his  condition;  but  of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  welfare  he 
himself  exhibited  the  least  anxiety.  He  was  always  reticent  as  to  his 
feelings,  and  rarely  referred  to  the  personal  incidents  of  his  life;  but 
he  was,  l)esi<lo8,  not  afraid  to  look  to  the  end.  By  the  1st  of  February 
his  malady  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  go  to  Philadelphia  in  order  that  he  might  undergo  ex- 
amination at  the  hands  of  consulting  specialists.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  undertook  the  journey  he  came  to  his  office  as 
usual,  in  order  to  look  over  his  corresi)ondeuce  and  dispose  of  any 
business  that  might  require  attention.  Although  fully  aware  of  his 
danger,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  desi>ondency,  but  rather  a  quiet  deter- 
mination to  face  the  worst  that  might  come  without  faltering.  The 
result  of  the  consultation  held  in  Philadelphia  was  communicated  to 
the  writer  in  a  letter  so  illustrative  of  the  temper  and  disi)Osition  of  the 
suilerer  that  it  is  reproduced  in  this  place : 

PiiiLADRLPHiAy  February  4,  ldj?9. 
Dear  Mr.  Moork  :  I  have  been  nndergoiufir  a  thorough  examination  by  a  con> 
Hultiug  committee  of  specialiMts  to-day,  and  they  eoincido  in  saying  that  there  are 
critical  features  in  my  case  which  can  only  bo  met  by  my  being  confined  to  my  house 
and  chamber  for  two  weeks  under  a  specitic  treatment.  Now,  as  the  disease  is  purely 
local,  it  will  greatly  amuse  me  if  you  will  send,  as  usual,  any  papers  which  I  can 
report  upon.  I  will  consider  this  a  particular  favor.  I  will  also  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  but  I  am  positively  ordered  not  to  say  a  word,  so  do  not  come  unless  there  is 
something  you  can  explain  to  mo  better  by  talking  than  writing.  Xow  be  sure  to 
send  to  me  any  ipiestions  that  come  up,  just  as  you  did  before.  Please  show  this 
note  to  Mr.  Bayard,  with  my  love.  I  write  this  in  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  return 
tonight. 

Ever  yours, 

F.  W. 
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Followiug  this  letter  was  a  postscript,  requesting  that  a  geutlemau 
who  was  assisting  him  in  the  correction  of  some  proof  sheets  would  call 
upon  him  at  his  house  immediately  after  his  arrival  from  Philadelphia. 

After  his  return  from  Philadelphia  Dr.  Wharton  never  left  his 
chamber.  The  treatment  under  which  he  was  placed  required  close 
confinement  and  absolute  abstention  from  attempts  to  speak.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  to  afford  relief,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  ho 
might  be  out  again.  It  had  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  prospect  that  this  might  l>e 
avoided  tended  to  dissipate  his  apprehensions.  On  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary Dr.  Wharton  wrote  as  follows  : 

Drar  Mr.  Moore:  Please  send  dowD  to  v\y  carriage  a  Congressioual  Register, 
giving  a  list  of  cougressmeti  and  oar  foreign  consuls  ;  also  twenty  or  thirty  sheets 
of  foolscap  Department  paper;  also  my  mail,  and  anything  else  yon  may  have  for 
me.  I  am  getting  decidedly  better.  The  S:ilisbury-Sackville  paper  is  excellent. 
The  aasnmption  that  it  is  for  England  to  determine  how  far  she  will  interfere  in  our 
politics,  and  that  by  international  law  she  is  to  bo  the  exclusive  arbiter  of  this,  is 
intolerable. 

My  lips  arc  sealed,  bat  I  can  listen,  road,  and  write  all  the  better. 

The  document  referred  to  as  the  "  Salisbury-Sackville  paper  ^  was 
the  commanication  which  Mr.  Bayard,  on  January  30,  1889,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States  Minister  at  London,  in  reply  to  the  note 
of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Sackville  case,  in  which  his  Lordship  assumed 
the  position  that  the  Government  of  the  ITiiited  States,  instead  of  dis- 
missing Lord  Sackville  from  the  post  of  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, was  bound  to  submit  the  complaints  against  him  to  the  judgment 
of  his  Government,  in  order  that  it  might  decide  whether  they  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  his  removal.  Dr.  Wharton's  brief  note 
discloses  the  activity  with  which  he  continued  to  work ;  and  his  obser- 
vations on  the  Sackville  case  show  that  his  interest  in  current  public 
questions  hail  not  abated,  and  that  he  was  still  capable  of  expressing 
his  views  with  vigor  and  clearness. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  symptoms  of  Dr.  Wharton's  dis- 
ease became  more  unfavorable.  He  began  to  experience  greater  diffi- 
culty in  respiration,  and  the  necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  again  be- 
came imminent.  The  tone  of  his  communications  lost  its  hopefulness, 
but  he  continued  steadily  at  work,  cliiefly  upon  the  '^  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution."  In  a  little  book  entitled  the  "Silence 
of  Scripture,"  published  in  1867,  when  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  he  uttered  the  following  thought:  "The 
oars  of  Providence  are  muffled.  We  know  not  our  hour;  and  hence 
we  are  to  labor  as  if  wo  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  trust  as  if  we  were 
to  die  to  night."  As  we  look  upon  his  last  days,  and  observe  the  unos- 
tentatious heroism  of  his  conduct,  those  words,  spoken  twenty  years 
before,  seem  prophetic  of  his  end.  A  few  days  prior  to  his  decease  the 
dreaded  oi^eration  was  performetl  in  order  to  save  him  from  strangula- 
tion; but,  while  the  shock  weakened  his  vital  forces,  he  uttere<l  no 
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complaint  and  gave  no  sign  of  mental  distress.  He  continued  at  work 
on  some  proofs  of  tlie  present  publication,  and  bis  corrections  betray 
no  evidence  of  disturbance  of  tbongbt.  He  was  laboring  as  if  he  were 
*'  to  live  for  ever,"  and  trusting  as  if  be  were  "  to  die  to-night.'*  From 
the  calmness  of  bis  demeanor  one  might  supix>se  that  he  had  long  lived 
in  the  presence  of  death  and  ba<l  ceased  to  dread  its  near  approach. 
The  lofty  puri)ose,  the  dauntless  resolution,  and  the  abiding  faith  which 
had  borne  him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  unremitting  effort 
were  never  shown  with  greater  clearness  than  in  these  last  moments. 
In  the  presence  of  death  the  secret  of  his  life  was  revealed. 

Late  at  night  on  the  20tb  of  February,  1889,  Dr.  Wharton  made  the 
first  confession  of  physical  weakness  which  be  uttered  during  his  ill- 
ness. He  asked  for  nourishment  and  expressed  a  desire  for  repose. 
Then  iu  brief  sentences,  written  on  slips  of  paper — for  he  could  not 
speak — he  bade  good  night  to  those  who  were  watching  by  his  bed- 
side and  begged  them  to  retire  to  rest.  Soon  after  midnight  on  the 
following  morning,  as  he  lay  apparently  asleep,  he  was  observed  to 
tarn  his  head.  He  gave  no  sign  of  anguish,  but  at  that  moment  he 
cease<l  to  breathe. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  his  death  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  the  following  order : 

I>KPARTMEXT  OF   STATE, 

JVoifhlngtony  February  21,  1389. 

Dr.  Francis  WhartOD,  the  Solicitor  of  this  Department,  died  early  this  moruing  in 
this  city,  and  his  funeral  ceremoaies  wUl  take  place  on  Saturday  next,  the  t23d 
instant,  at  2  o'clock  p.  in.,  at  his  late  residence.  No.  201:^  Hillyer  Place. 

Such  officers  of  this  Department  as  may  desire  to  attend  the  funeral  will  not  he 
required  to  be  presi^ut  at  the  Department  after  the  hour  of  1  p.  m.  on  that  day. 

In  making  this  annouucemont  the  Secretary  of  State  desires  also  to  place  npon  the 
lilesof  the  Department  u  mark  of  recognition  of  the  public  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wharton,  whoso  eminence  as  a  Jurist  and  remarkable  attainments  as  a 
scholar  are  attested  by  his  writings,  and  have  enrolled  his  name  among  the  most 
renowned  publicists  of  our  time. 

His  books  npon  the  law  remain  a  monument  to  his  sound  learniog,  wnlc  research, 
and  nntiring  industry. 

Within  the  cin*le  of  those  permitted  to  enjoy  his  ]>ersona1    companionship  his 

memory  will  be  cherished  as  a  beloved  associate,   an  honorable  gentleman,  and  a 

sincere  Christian. 

T.  F.  Bayard. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Wharton  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  bis  friends.  He  was  buried  iu 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  Washington.  He  left  to  survive 
him  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  a 
man  in  the  nearest  and  tenderest  of  social  relations  always  savors  of 
desecration.  From  these  no  band  should  seek  to  remove  the  veil  with 
which  all  sensitive  natures  wish  to  shield  their  <lomestic  life  from  the 
eye  of  prurient  curiosity.  Tlie  remembrance  of  kindness,  sympathy, 
and  devotion  is  the  ap|)ropriate  treasure  of  tliose  upon  whom  they  are 
bestowed. 
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It  is  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Wharton's  life  that  no  stadied  tribute  to 
his  character  shoald  follow  the  account  of  his  death  and  burial.  As 
with  him  the  end  of  existence  was  the  on<l  of  labor,  so  we  may  permit 
the  simple  recital  of  what  be  accomplished  to  stand  as  his  most  fitting 
eulogy. 

October  10,  4891. 


[The  Independent,  January  10,  1889.] 

"  PATCHES  •'  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
By  Francis  Wiiartox,  LL.  D. 

Swift,  in  the  '^Talo  of  a  Tub,"  likened  the  Christian  record  to  three 
coats  which  a  father  left  to  his  three  sons  with  these  injunctions: 
"Now  you  are  to  understand  that  these  coats  have  two  virtues  con- 
tained in  them ;  one  is,  with  good  wearing  they  will  last  you  fresh  and 
sound  as  long  as  you  lire  ;  the  other  is^  that  they  will  grow  in  the  same 
proportion  as  your  bodies^  lengthening  and  widening  of  themselves  so  an  to 
always  JitJ"  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  con- 
ceiving that  the  control  of  the  coats  belonged  to  him,  proceeded 
to  cover  them  with  patches  of  whatever  finery  the  fashion  of  each 
succeeding  season  might  make  popular,  destroying  thereby  not 
merely  the  excellence  of  their  appearance,  but  their  durability  and 
elasticity'.  The^'^  could  not  be  durable  if  they  should  have  their  sub- 
stance subjected  to  the  fastening  on  and  then  the  tearingoflf  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  stuff.  They  could  not  be  elastic,  so  as  to  grow  with  the 
body  of  the  wearer,  if  they  were  stiffened  and  clogged  by  these  heavy 
superincumbent  brocades. 

Swift's  coat,  as  ho  thus  describes  it,  is  a  symbol  not  merely  of  the 
scriptural  records,  but  of  all  systems  which  are  the  products  of  perma- 
nent natural  and  social  conditions.  If  they  are  such  products,  they 
represent  in  simplicity  these  conditions,  lasting  as  long  as  they  last, 
jewing  as  they  grow,  and  so  enduring  and  adapting  themselves 
because  of  their  very  simplicity.  Chief  among  systems  of  this  charac- 
ter is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  emanation  of 
such  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  are  permanent. 
It  provides  for  the  coexistence  of  Federal  and  State  sovereignties.  It 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  executive,  judiciary,  and  legislature. 
It  gives  the  National  Government,  it  gives  each  department  of  that 
Government,  certain  clearly  defined  powers,  reserving  to  States  and 
people  all  powers  which  are  not  so  assigned.  In  this  way  it  provides, 
in  case  it  should  not  be  overlaid  with  a  superstructure  of  artificial  con- 
Btrnction,  impairing  at  once  its  durability  and  its  elasticity,  a  system 
of  government  which,  instead  of  being  8wei»t  away  by  new  social  or 
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economical  developments,  receives  sach  developments  under  its  own 
shelter  as  part  of  a  harmonious  and  yet  progressive  whole. 

But  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  durable  and  flexible  as  it 
is  itself,  has  had  its  durability  threatened  and  its  elasticity  diminished 
by  factors  not  unlike  those  which  Swift  allegorized  in  the  ^<  Tale  of  a 
Tub."  The  most  potent  and  mischievous  of  these  factors  was  the  ter- 
roristic hyper  conservatism,  called  forth  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Among  men  of  conservative  tendencies,  among  men  who  distrusted 
democracy  on  principle,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  a  general 
assault  on  vested  rights  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  protect  the^e 
rights  by  all  available  means. 

In  England,  the  school  that  was  thus  generated  was  led  by  Castle- 
reagh,  by  Perceval,  by  Ehlon,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  aristocracy 
trembling  for  their  privileges,  and  by  the  great  body  of  squires  and 
country  gentlemen  who  were  incensed  at  whatever  might  disturb  their 
bovine  mastery  of  their  own  particular  fields.  By  these  classes  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  dominated. 

The  accession  to  power  in  1801  of  the  Democratic  party  prevented 
the  parallel  reaction  which  had  begun  in  America  from  affecting  the 
executive  and. legislative  departments.  But  extreme  conservatives 
despaired  of  the  capacity  of  the  Constitution  as  a  barrier  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  Jacobinism  by  which  they  thought  civilization,  religion, 
morality  threatened.  By  Hamilton  the  fabric  was  spoken  of  as  '<  frail 
and  worthless;"  by  Gonverneur  Morris  its  failure  was  lamented,  but 
he  thought  could  scarcely  be  averted.  All  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  prop  it  up  by  buttresses  and  strengthen  it  by  exterior  walls,  which 
might  make  it  a  fortress  in  which  privileges  could  be  protected,  instead 
of  a  temple  in  which  liberty  was  to  reign  by  maintaining  the  full  and 
harmonious  play  of  State  and  Federal  rights,  and  b}*  securing  to  the 
people  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  business  facilities  and  of  political 
privileges  within  the  respective  orbits  of  state  and  of  nation. 

There  was  one  great  and  courageous  statesman  and  judge,  however, 
who  shared  the  convictions  of  Hamilton  and  Morris  without  sharing 
their  despair,  and  who,  in  his  position  iis  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1835,  aided  by  an  unbroken  ascendency  over  his 
associates,  was  able  to  impose  on  the  Constitution  constructions  which 
were  designed  to  protect  existing  institutions  and  to  repel  Jacobinical 
assaults,  but  which  tend  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  that  elasticity  and 
comprehensiveness  on  which  its  durability  as  well  as  its  utility  depend. 

Marshall's  great  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  his  capacity  as 
a  chief  of  conservatism  in  its  then  supreme  conflict  with  liberalism  can 
be  best  measured  by  comparing  him  with  Eldon,  who  led  the  same 
forces  in  England.  P^ldon  had  nothing  to  do  with  i)olitics  in  his  court^ 
which,  as  an  equity  tribunal,  excluded  such  considerations;  but  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them  in  the  cabinet^  in  which,  as  Lonl 
Ghancellor,  he  held  a  leading  position.     Marshall  had  nothing  to  do 
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irith  politics  off  the  bench,  but  on  the  bench  he  dealt  with  them  in  the 
broadest  and  most  effective  way,  as  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  his 
C€urt  consisted  in  settling  questions  of  high  constitutional  law.    Both 
Were  men  of  great  political  courage ;  yet  Eldon,  while  prompt  and  bold 
i^the  cabinet,  was  singularly  hesitating  and  procrastinating  on  the 
l^>ench,  while  Marshall,  when  in  court,  never  doubted  his  conclusions, 
Announcing  them  promptly  and  emphatically,  and  with  a  clearness  and 
Simplicity  in  singular  contrast  with  the  turgidity  and  involution  of 
^^Idoii's  style.    Both  were  consummate  managers  of  men,  but  Eldon's 
^^anagement  was  that  of  the  supple  courtier,  Marshall's  that  of  the 
^^ajestic  chief.    Eldon  was  a  tactician,  maneuvering  for  present  van- 
X^e  ground ;  Marshall  a  strategist,  planning  campaigns  whose  field 
should  be  an  empire  and  whose  duration  an  era.    Eldon's  powers  were 
weakened  by  his  jobbery,  his  greed,  his  avarice;   Marshall's  grandeur 
^as  enhanced  by  his  homely  simplicity  of  life,  his  scorn  of  jobbery,  his 
indifference  to  wealth,  showing  in  his  own  person  how  little  accumu- 
lated hoards  of  money  have  to  do  with  greatness  of  the  highest  ty|)e. 
Both  were  great  lawyers ;  but  while  Eldon  was  far  more  proficient  in 
the  delicate  and  intricate  departments  of  equity,  Marshall  surpassed 
him  in  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  molding  of  common  law. 
Eldon's  court  of  chancery,  as  such,  is  now  swept  away,  though  many 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  laid  down  by  him  in  equity  are  accepted  as 
part  of  the  dominant  law  of  England ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  his 
court,  as  such,  fell  under  the  ban  was  the  discredit  cast  on  it  by  his 
procrastination,  his  irresolution,  and  the  enormous  expense  his  system 
of  patronage  imposed  on  suitors.    Marshall's  court  is  now  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  tribunal  in  the  world;  and  this  is,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  matchless  dignity  he  imparted  to  it,  and  the  strong, 
plain,  ready  sense  which  his  example  set  for  its  judgments.    And  in 
their  political  achievements  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked.    The 
result  of  Eldon's  political  labors — the  black  acts,  the  repressive  and 
bloody  legislation  as  a  whole,  which  his  resolute  voice  had  so  large  a 
part  in  forcing  through — are  now  utterly  vanished.    But  the  cojistruc- 
tions  Marshall  imposed  on  the  Constitution  still  remain  in  greater  or 
less  vigor.    It  has  been  a  groat  misfortune  for  the  country  that  some  of 
tbese  constructions  have  served,  like  the  tags  and  patches  on  Swift's 
coat,  to  impair  seriously  the  comprehensive  simplicity  and  the  paucity 
of  limitation  which  adapt  that  great  document,  as  it  stands  in  the 
original  text,  to  each  stage  of  business  or  economical  development  as 
it  arrives.    Some  of  the  more  damaging  of  the  restrictive  '^patches" 
thus  imposed  I  now  proceed  to  consider. 

1.  Purchase  and  sale  of  negotiable  paper,  loaning  money  on  such 
paper  or  on  other  assets,  purchase  of  goods  to  meet  advances  at  home 
or  abroad,  are  matters  which  can  be  best  arranged  and  adjusted  by  the 
competition  of  private  interests,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  can  not  be 
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broaglit  within  it8  operation  without  destroying  that  very  capacity  of 
adaptation  to  saccessive  epochs  which  gives  it  permanency  and  com- 
prehensiveness. In  May,  1781,  as  a  war  measure — ^the  war  being  then 
at  its  height  and  the  Treasury  insolvent — Congress  chartered  the  first 
national  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  la  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  when  the  country  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  war,  when  collisions  with  France  and  with  Spain  were  threatened, 
and  when  Britain  still  refused  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  Uuitetl  States, 
with  i)ower  to  discount  comtnereial  paper  and  to  issue  exchange  on 
deposits  of  assett<i.  In  February,  18LG,  a  charter  to  the  same  effect  was 
again  granted,  as  a  measure  of  Government  relief,  in  the  susiiension  of 
banking  o|>erdtions  which  the  war  of  1812  precipitated.  This  charter, 
if  sustainable  at  all,  was  sustainable,  as  were  those  of  1781  and  1791, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Government  bank  wiis  necessary  to  restore  to  its 
normal  state  the  currency  which  the  prior  war  had  deranged.  But  in 
February,  1819,  when  credit  was  restored,  trade  returned  to  its  natural 
channel,  and  the  country  entering  upon  a  full  course  of  enterprise  call- 
ing for  unfettered  business  activity,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  iMarshall  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that,  not  as 
a  war  measure,  but  sis  a  permanent  system  of  government.  Congress 
could  constitutionally  put  in  operation  a  bank  whose  functions  would 
include  the  buying  and  selling  of  commercial  paper  and  the  issuing  of 
exchange  on  deposits  of  all  kinds,  speculative  as  well  as  actual.  Of 
this  construction  that  by  which,  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  held 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  force  purchasers  of  goods 
to  take  irredeemable  paper  money  in  payment,  and  even  to  turn  gold 
contracts  into  paper  contracts,  was  a  natural  outcome. 

2.  The  determination  to  protect  existing  institutions  from  the  snp- 
|M)sed  enmity  of  democracy,  culminated  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 
decided  in  the  same  term  as  that  which  afiirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Dartmouth  College  whs  then  exist- 
ing under  a  royal  charter,  which  the  legislature  of  Xew  Hampshire 
undertook  to  amend.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  amendment 
was  inoperative,  because  a  college  corporation  is  a  "private"  and  not 
a  "public'' corporation,  and  because  charters  of  private  corx>orations 
are  contracts,  wliich,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  can  not  lawfully  impair.  Tbo  reasoning  of  the  court  brought  not 
merely  colleges,  but  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  common  carriers, 
when  incorporated,  under  the  head  of  "private"  corporations,  so  that 
privileges  and  immunities  and  monopolies  once  granted  to  them  could 
not  be  withdrawn.  If  that  decision  had  remained  operative,  a  charter 
giving  a  stage  corporation  the  exclusive  perpetual  right  to  convey  pas- 
sengers from  point  to  point  would  have  shut  out  any  other  carriers  or 
any  other  method  of  carriage  forever  from  the  route;  a  charter  etu pow- 
ering them  to  fix  their  own  rates  would  make  those  rates  unassailable ; 
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a  charter  giving  the  owuers  of  a  particalar  reservoir  the  exclusive  right 
to  supply  a  city  with  water  would  prevent  any  other  water  supply,  no 
matter  how  inadequate  such  a  reservoir  should  prove.  Had  this 
"patch '^  been  unalterably  worked  into  the  texture  of  the  Constitution, 
its  life  wouhl  have  been  short.  "If  you  persist  in  your  supposed  con- 
scientious conviction  that  you  must  veto  all  bills  removing  religious 
tests,  your  majesty's  crown,"  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  substantially 
told  George  IV,  "must  fall."  The  majesty  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  t)een  subjected  to  a  like  fate  if  it  was  held  to  contain  provisions 
which  made  peri)etual  every  monopoly,  no  matter  how  odious,  that  had 
been  created  in  the  past. 

3.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  construed  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  in  the  Constitutiou  of  the 
United  States,  freedom  of  the  sea  is  secured  to  neutral  merchant  ships 
with  certain  well-defined  restrictions.  They  can  not,  without  peril, 
after  notice,  enter  a  blockaded  belligerent  port,  and  they  are  liable  to 
confiscation  if  they  attempt  such  entrance.  They  are  subject  to  be 
searched  at  sea  for  contraband,  and  such  contraband  can  be  confiscated 
if  found  on  board;  but  the  term  contrcibaud  is  limited  to  munitions 
of  war  destined  for  belligerent  use.  Outside  of  these  bounds  they  are 
entitled  to  traverse  the  high  seas  without  molestation,  and  they  can 
become  carriers  for  belligerents  and  for  belligerent  property,  the  rule 
being  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  Over  and  over  again  Congress, 
during  the  Eevolution,  affirmed  tliese  positions,  and  a  solemn  adhesion 
was  given  by  it  to  the  armed  neutrality,  which  adopted  them  as  the 
basis  of  itB  existence.  It  was  with  no  slight  exultation  at  the  prospect 
of  prosperity  that  such  a  system  would  bring  to  American  shipping 
that  Franklin  expatiated  on  the  benignity  and  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
discouraged  belligerency  and  encouraged  peace,  and  which  would  give 
the  hardy  seafaring  population  of  America  the  control  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world. 

But  other  views  were  promulgated  by  England  when  engaged  in  her 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  Her  great  enemy  had  from  time  to  time  the 
mastery  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  she  must  sink  unless  she  obtained 
the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  seas.  Then  there  emanated  from  her 
courts  a  series  of  judgments  greatly  extending  belligerent  privileges 
and  greatly  diminishing  neutral  rights.  Merely  constructive  blockades 
were  sanctioned,  and,  under  what  was  called  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyages,  it  was  held  that  if  goods  were  designed  (a  question  as  to 
which  pri/.e  courts  leaned  naturally  against  neutrals)  for  blockaderun- 
ning,  they  could  be  seized  at  any  point  on  the  road,  though  they  were 
to  be  transshipped  at  an  intermediate  port.  Contraband  was  swollen 
so  as  to  include  whatever  was  of  value  to  the  belligerent  for  whose  use 
it  was  supposed  to  be  intended.  So  far  from  free  ships  making  free 
goods,  enemy's  goods  were  held  open  to  seizure  under  neutral  fiaga, 
and  neutral  ships  could  be  searched  for  them,  and  the  question  of  bellig- 
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ereut  ownership  was,  like  all  other  disputed  questious,  to  be  left,  when 
the  seizure  was  by  a  British  cruiser,  to  a  British  prize  court,  the  fees  ot 
whose  officers  depended  in  a  large  measure  on  making  good  the  capture, 
and  whose  prepossessions  were  all  in  favor  of  strengthening  belligerent 
power  in  favor  of  Britain,  then  in  a  struggle  almost  for  national  ex- 
istence. 

We  must  not  look  too  harshly  on  the  tendency  of  the  Supreme  (3oart 
of  the  United  States  to  sustain,  though  sometimes  in  faltering  tones, 
those  modifications  of  the  law  of  nations  which  came  across  the  Atlantic 
under  the  great  name  of  Lord  Stowell,  clothed  in  the  fascinating  diction 
of  which  that  judge  was  a  master,  and  appealing  to  the  community  of 
feeling  which  made  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  look  with  aversion 
at  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Napoleon,  which  aimed  at  the  subjuga 
tion  of  all  civilization  to  his  own  rapacious  will.  England,  to  many 
minds,  seemed  the  only  bulwark  against  this  lawless  (?sesarism  on  the 
one  side  and  an  equally  lawless  Ja'3obiuism  on  the  other  side;  and 
much  as  we  may  be  amazed,  considering  what  went  before  and  what 
came  after,  at  the  devotion  shown  by  leading  Federalists  to  England 
in  those  dark  days,  we  must  be  content  to  acknowledge  that  this  devo- 
tion was  at  that  juncture  felt  by  some  of  the  purest  and  noblest  men 
our  country  has  ever  )>roduced.  It  was  not  strange  then  that  our 
Supreme  Court  should  then  have  receded  from  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
of  free  seas,  and  should  have  in  a  measure  sustained  the  destructive 
views  introduced  by  English  courts  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  from 
destruction  British  maritime  supremacy,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution itself.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  when  we  ourselves  became  bellig- 
erents we  should  accept  these  doctrines,  perilous  as  they  are  to  neutral 
maritime  rights,  as  settled  law.  But  it  is  ground  for  profound  grief  as 
well  as  amazement  that  as  late  as  December,  18G6,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Springbok,  should  have 
held  that  it  was  good  ground  to  confiscate  the  cargo  of  a  neutral  mer- 
chant ship;  that  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  search  and  seizure,  was  on 
the  way  to  an  intermediate  neutral  port  for  transshipment  to  a  blockaded 
port  of  the  enemy,  though  the  seizure  was  made  a  thousand  miles  oft' 
from  the  port  of  final  destination. 

When  this  ruling  was  made,  the  civil  war,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  had  been  closed  for  nearly  a  year.  We  were  at  i>eace 
with  all  the  world.  Our  merchant  shipping,  it  is  true,  was  driven  from 
the  seas,  but  there  was  every  prosi)ect,  on  the  basis  of  international 
law,  as  the  Constitution  meant  it,  of  our  old  maritime  strength  being 
i^newed.  Our  future  had  neutrality  almost  indelibly  stamped  on  it, 
while  the  future  of  the  Old  World  was  marked  by  war,  which  made 
each  sovereignty  an  armed  camp  and  filled  each  great  i>ort  with  swift 
cruisers,  ready,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  pounce,  not  merely  on  an  enemy, 
but  on  neutrals  who  might  presume  to  do  any  carrying  trade  on  the 
high  seas.    With  such  a  prospect  before  us  we  deliberately  gave  away 
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the  opportanity  of  covering  the  seas  with  oar  merchant  service.  No 
wonder  the  English  law  officers  chackled  with  delight  at  such  a  sur- 
render on  our  part,  and  declined,  before  the  mixed  commission  after 
constituted,  to  impeach  the  Springbok  ruling.  It  made  England,  al- 
ready dominant  on  the  seas,  master  not  only  of  her  shipping,  but  of 
ours.  It  would  enable  her,  next  time  she  goes  to  war  with  a  European 
foe,  to  cut  matters  short,  and  in  addition  to  blockading  her  enemy's 
ports  of  entrance,  to  blockade  our  ports  of  exit,  and  to  say :  ^<  You  are 
the  feeders  of  the  enemy — from  you  come  the  grain  and  other  staples 
which  nourish  him — in  addition  to  enlarging  the  list  of  contraband  so 
as  to  comprehend  most  stores,  I  now,  in  conformity  with  your  own 
law,  as  propounded  in  the  Springbok  case,  blockade  your  ports,  so  as  to 
keep  your  ships  from  carrying  out  anything  the  enemy  might  use. 
You  blockaded  my  neutral  port  of  Nassau;  I  blockade  your  neutral 
port  of  New  York."  It  is  not  strange  that  American  shipping  should 
languish  when  under  such  a  ban  as  this. 

Such  are  among  the  '^patches"  which  have  been  woven  into  our 
constitutional  coat  by  its  guardians,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
manent, take  from  it  the  property  which  originally  belonged  to  it  of 
growing  with  our  growth.  One  of  these  patches,  that  imposed  by  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision,  has  been  substantially  got  rid  of,  partly 
by  overruling  by  the  court  itself,  partly  by  constitutional  amendments 
in  most  States,  which  preclude  granting  charters  without  reservation  of 
power  of  amendment.  The  ^^  patch "  which  assumed  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  sell  exchange,  to  create  illusory  currency,  and 
to  absorb  banking  privileges  has  been  removed,  so  far  as  it  sanctioned 
a  national  government  bank,  by  popular  action ;  but  it  remains  in  its 
worst  feature  in  the  legal-tender  ruling,  by  which  it  is  held  that  Con- 
gress can,  as  a  permanent  peace  system,  force  the  reception  of  irredeem- 
able paper  in  payment  of  debts,  old  as  well  as  new.  And  the  Springbok 
ruling,  while  repudiated  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
still  remains  unassailed  in  the  records  of  the  judiciary. 

The  Constitution  itself  requires  no  amendment ;  but  what  is  required 
is  the  removal  from  it  of  the  "  patches,"  impairing  its  symmetry,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  elasticy,  and  its  durability,  which  have  been 
imposed  on  it  by  the  judiciary. 
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PRELIMINARY  INDEX  TO  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  TO  TOPICS 
IN  INTRODUCIION  AND  NOTES. 


ACADBMY,  national,  fur  refurmiug  anil  lucortuiiiin};  tliu  English  laDgiiage.    Coni;reu 

asked  tu  institute.     Adaiai  to  CoHgretu,  Sept.  U,  17e(0. 
Accommodation  between  Britain  ami  America.    No  pmapoct  uf,  in  Juno,  1777.     Patne 

to  Dmmo*,  June  7,  1777.    (See  Peace,  HtcoHciliatioii,  FreHkli*,} 
Adams,  Joun— 

His  position  in  revnintionary  politicB.    Iniroduotion,  $$  iff. 

Hix  iliplomatio  career.    Ibid.,  f  VIS. 

Conrage  and  oratorical  power.    Ibid.,  ^  130. 

Resistance  to  dominant  JDfliieuces.     Ibid.,  i  131. 

Hon  far  inaueaciil  by  vauity.     Ibid.,  $  133. 

Zealous  performance  uf  duty,     Ibii!.,  i  13:t. 

Changes  in  hiH  views  as  todiploninoyaud  as  to  general  politics.     Ibid.,  Hi,  134. 

So  as  to  his  conueptioD  of  the  Ruvolutiun.     Ibid.,  $$  4,  135. 
Early  politios  those  of  S.  Adams ;  Joaloiis  of  oKocutive  power,  and  seeking  to 

place  all  power  iu  Congress.     Ibid.,  ii  4,  209. 
After  pence  he  suiigbt  to  create  a  strong  eiecotivo.     Ibii. 
fiat  always  de  Be  lent  in  Bdiatnistrativo  power.     Ibid.,  i  4. 
His  diplomatic  cbaractecistios.     Ibid.,  f  l!iU. 

Differs  with  Franklin  as  to  binding  effect  of  instructions.     Infra,  i  110,  120. 
One  of  the  committee  that  conferred  with  Lord  Howe.    Conferences  oFFriMililiu, 

etc.,  with  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  II,  t77C. 
Elected  commissiouer  to  Frauou.     Congreti,  Nov.  28,  1777. 
AQUunucemeot  to.     LanrcHi  to  Adanu,  Nov.  'i8,  USJ. 

Commisuoned.     CommitUie  to  Jdaim,  Deo.  :t,  1777  ;  LaureHt  to  Adanu.  Dec.  3,  1777. 
Accepts.     Adanu  to  Laurent,  Dec.  ^,  1777 ;  Adama  to  oommillM,  Dec.  'ii,  1777. 
From  De  Kalb,  Deo.  87,  1777. 

(See  De  Salb  to  Adant,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Jan.  9,  177a 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Adame,  same  date.} 
Jnstruetiona  to,  by  H.  Laurent,  Jan.  22,  I77fl. 

To  S.  Adanu.    Plan  for  rectifying  expenses  of  eommissinn,  May  21, 177H. 
yo  eomntittee  of  Congreu.   Qivingsuggostiousas  to  consuls  and  cummorcialagenta, 

Hay  24, 1776. 
To  Vongren.    As  to  state  of  war  in  Europe,  July  9, 1778. 
To  LaeelL    Does  not  desire  to  remain  as  an  element  of  trouble,  and  wishes  a  Qted 

income,  Jnly  iii,  1778. 
To  Congree*.    The  United  State*  not  to  be  allnred  into  a  separate  iwacu  with 

Britain,  July  27,  I77H. 
To  5.  Adanu.     "France  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  United  States,  but  as  long  .a 

Groat  BriUin  shall  have  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  aud  the  Floridas,  or  piihcr  of 

tbem,  so  long  will  Oreat  Britain  I>e  the  enemy  of  the  United  States,"  July 

28.1778. 
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Adams,  John — Continned. 

To  Warren,    Position  of  England  as  to  the  United  States,  Ang.  4,  1778. 
To  R,  n.  Lee,    Affairs  abroad ;  American  dissensions  at  Paris,  Aug.  5,  1778. 
To  Chaumoni,    As  to  rent  of  house,  Sept.  15,  1778. 
From  Chaumoni^  Sept.  18,  1778. 

(See  Ckaumont  to  J(fam«,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    As  to  expenses,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
To  Izard,    Views  as  to  Hsheries,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
From  Izard,  Sept.  24,  1778.  * 

(See  Izard  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Frankliny  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adamn^  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Izard.     Views  as  to  fisheries,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
From  A,  Lee,  Oct.  6,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee,    Declines  to  have  papers  moved  to  A.  Lee's  house,  and  proposes  that 

Lee  should  move  to  Passy,  Oct.  10,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  answer  declining.    Oct.  12,  1778.     (See  A,  Lee  to  Adawie,  same  date.) 
From  Genet,  Oct.  24,  1778. 

(See  Genet  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Oct.  28,  1778. 

(See  B.  H.  Lee  and  Lorell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,     Importance  of  straining  every  nerve  to  destroy  British  power    in 

United  States,  Dec.  3,  1778. 
To  Geny,    Views  as  to  legation  at  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1778. 
To  Sherman,    Policy  to  be  adopted  by  France,  Dec.  0,  lll-i. 
To  Congress,    Views  as  to  war  and  British  action,  Dec.  8,  1778. 
To  rergennes.     Defends  A.  Loe  against  Deane,  Feb.  11,  177J. 
From  Fergennes,  Feb.  13,  1779. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  cTmmittee,    Explains  breaks  in  correspondence,  Feb.  13,  1771). 
From  5.  Adams,  Feb.  14,  1779. 

(See  S,  Adams  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  S,  Adams.    Approves  of  legation  to  Paris  being  in  one  minister,  Feb.  14,  1779, 

and  so  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
To  Vergennes,    Deprecates  Deane's  appeal;   recognizes  Franklin's  iuflaenoe  at 

court;  France's  support  of  America  natural  and  just,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
To  Lorell,    Discusses  charges  against  A.  and  W.  Lee,  Feb.  20,  1779. 
From  Vergennes,    Parting  in  kindly  terms,  Feb.  21,  1779. 
To  La  Fagette,    Discusses  political  conditions,  Feb.  21, 1779. 
To  Congress,    Proposes  to  rotnrn  to  the  United  States,  Feb.  27,  1779, 
From  Sartine,  with  friendly  expressions,  Feb.  28.  1779. 
To  Congress,    As  to  English  loan.  Mar.  1,  1779. 
From  Firanklin,  Apr.  3,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  lYanklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fagette^  Apr.  9,  1779. 

(See  La  Fagette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  fYanklin,  Apr.  21,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  as  to  delay  in  sailing  of  Alliance,  Apr.  24,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  May  10,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adaw%s,  same  date.) 
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Adams,  John— Continued. 
From  A.  Lee.y  Juno  5,  1779. 

(Soo  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Certifies  to  k.  Lee*8  character  for  patriotiHm,  Jane  9,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Refers  to  voyage  to  America,  June  10,  1779. 
From  LoceUy  Juno  13,  1779. 

(See  Lorell  to  AdamSy  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Speaks  highly  of  Luzerne,  Aug.  3,  4,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Gi^jes  general  surwy  of  Europe,  A.ng.  4,  177^. 
To  Congress.    Asks  for  particulars  of  charges  against  him,  Sept.  10,  1779. 
To  Treastwi/  Hoard.    Statement  of  his  expenses  as  foreign  minister  and  action  of 

Congress  thereon,  Sept.  19,  1779. 
To  McKean.    Discusses  Paris  legation  and  criticises  Franklin,  Sept.  20,  1779. 
From  LoveJl,  Sept.  27,  1779. 

(See  Lorell  to  Adains,  same  date.) 
Proceedings  ns  to  election  of  minister  to  Spain.     Lovell  to  AdamSy  Sept.  27,  1779. 

Congressional  proceedings,  Sept.  28,  1779. 
From  Lovell,  Sept.  28,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Lucerne,  Sept.  29,  1779. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
Appointed  peace  commissioner,  Oct.  4,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Accepts.     Gives  his  opinion  of  Izard,  Oct.  17,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Suggests  seizure  of  British  whale  fleet,  Oct.  19,  1779. 
Appointment  iis  commissioner  announced.     Huntington  to  AdamSy  Oct.  20,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Appoints  Thaxter  as  secretary,  Nov.  7,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Reports  his  arrival  in  Europe,  Dec.  11,  1779. 
To  Congress.    His  journey  through  Spain,  Doc.  16,  1779. 
To  governor  of  Corunna.    Describes  his  visit  to  Corunna,  Doc.  18,  1779. 
From  Sartine,  Dec.  31,  1779. 

(See  Sartine  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Narrative  of  journey  through  Spain,  Jan.  16,  1780. 
To  Vcrgcnnes.    Announces  his  appointment  as  peace  commissioner;  proposes  to 

reside  in  Paris,  and  asks  whether  he  shall  report  to  the  British  Goveroment, 

Feb.  12,  1780. 
To  Sartine.    Reports  arrival,  Feb.  13,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Reports  visit  to  Franklin  and  their  joint  visit  to  Versailles,  Feb. 

li,  1780. 
Vergennes  suggests  the  concealment  of  his  ''^ventuel"  character.     Fergennes  to 

Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1780. 
From  Vergennes,  Feb.  15,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Accounts  for  certain  funds  received  in  Spain,  Feb.  17,  1780. 
To  Genet.    Exposure  of  British  misstatements,  Feb.  18,  1780. 
To  La  Fayette,  to  same  effect,  Feb.  18,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Declares  he  preserves  secrecy  as  to  his  mission,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Comments  on  political  prospects,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
From  La  Fayette,  Fob.  19,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    His  mission  suspected  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1780. 
From  (ienety  Feb.  20,  1780. 

(See  Genet  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    Suggestions  as  to  correspondence,  Feb.  22,  1780. 
To  Warren.    French  naval  exertions,  Feb.  23,  1780. 
To  S.  Adavis.    Exertions  of  France;  importance  of  privateering,  Feb.  23,  1780. 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

From  Vergennt9.    Is  informed  of  Vergennes's  reliance  on  the  United  States,  Feb. 

24,  1780. 
To  Congress,    As  to  publishing  in  France,  American  constitutions,  Feb.  29, 1780. 
To  Congress,    British  campaign ;  character  of  Rodney,  Mar.  3, 1780. 
To  S,  Adams,    Character  of  Zard ;  importance  of  courtesy  towards  France,  Mar. 

4,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Presented  at  court.  Mar.  6,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Rodney's  success  and  movements.  Mar.  10,  1780. 
To  Jennings.    General  political  views,  Mar.  12,  1780. 
To  Congress,    General  politics.  Mar.  12,  1780. 
To  Congress,    General  politics.  Mar.  14,  1780. 
From  J,  Lee,  Mar.  15,  1780. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Lovell.    Difficulties  of  his  position.  Mar.  16, 1780. 
From  JV.  Lee,  Mar.  17,  1780. 

(See  JV,  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Views  as  to  campaign.  Mar.  18, 19,  20,  1780. 
To  W.  Lee,    Views  as  to  truce.  Mar.  21,  1780. 
To  Vergennes,    As  to  publishing  his  mission.  Mar.  21,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  Mar.  30,  1780.) 
From  A,  I^,  Mar.  26,  1780. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Views  as  to  public  affairs.  Mar.  23,  24,  26,  29,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Stating  his  position  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  his  mission,  Mar. 

30,  1780. 
To  Congress,    As  to  difficulties  in  Ireland,  Mar.  30,  1780. 
From  ir.  Lee,  Mar.  30,  1780. 

(See  W,  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
Does  not  iuform  Franklin  of  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Paris.   Franklin  to  Cormiekoel, 

Mar.  31,  1780. 
To  A.  Lee,    Declining  to  be  mixed  up  in  latter's  quarrels,  Mar.  31, 1780. 
To  W,  Lee,    Opinion  as  ro  probability  of  peace,  Apr.  2, 1780. 
To  Congress,    Views  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  3,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Views  as  to  English  politics,  Apr.  3,  1780. 
To  Congress,    British  attack  on  Swedish  frigate,  Apr.  4,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Information  as  to  public  affairs,  Apr.  7,  1780. 
To  CarmickaeL    General  politics,  Apr.  8,  1780. 
To  Congress,    British  losses  at  sea,  Apr.  8, 1780. 
To  Congress,    Russian  position  as  to  neutrality,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Affairs  in  England,  Apr.  11,  1780. 
From  Digges,  Apr.  14,  1780. 

(See  Digges  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  Apr.  14, 15, 17, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Speculations  as  to  peace,  Apr.  18,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  22,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Carmickael,  Apr.  22,  1780. 

(See  Carmickael  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Current  political  news,  Apr.  24,  25,  26, 1780. 
From  Rush,  Apr.  28,  1780. 

(See  Rush  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  Apr.  29, 1780. 
To  Gcn^*    Suggests  publication  of  passage  fix>m  Boliugbroke,  Apr.  29, 1780. 
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Adams,  John— Continaed. 

To  Congress.    Carrent  political  newS)  May  2,  3, 1780. 

To  Genet,    Cruise  of  Captaiu  Waters ;  success  of  American  privateers,  May  3, 1780. 

From  Oerry^  May  5,  1780. 
(See  Gerry  to  AdamSf  same  date.) 

To  Congtess,    Current  political  news,  May  8, 1780. 

To  Congress,    Spanish  rules  of  neutrality,  May  8,  1780. 

To  FergenneB.    Importance  of  alliance  to  France,  May  8, 1780. 

To  Genet.  Views  as  to  peace.  May  9,  1780. 

From  VergenneSf  May  10,  1780. 
(See  Vergennee  to  Adanu,  same  date.) 

To  Congrese.    As  to  Irish  affairs,  May  10,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Parliamentary  discussion  as  to  peace,  May  11,  1780. 

From  Digges,  May  12,  1780. 
(See  Digges  to  AdamSf  same  date.) 

To  Carmichael,    Current  political  news.  May  12,  1780. 

To  Jay,    Policy  of  France  and  Spain,  May  13,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  May  13, 1780. 

To  Digges,    Resolute  attitude  of  the  United  States,  May  13,  1780. 

To  Jay,    Current  political  news,  May  15,  1780. 

To  Genet.    Position  of  the  United  States,  May  15, 1780. 

To  Congress,  Current  political  news,  May  15, 1780. 

To  Genet.    Views  as  to  relation  of  England  and  France  to  America,  May  17,  1780. 

From  Genet,  May  17, 1780. 
(See  Genet  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Congress,    Position  of  Spain  and  Holland,  May  19,  1780. 

To  Vergennes,    Gives  late  American  news,  May  19,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Qives  Conway's  speech  io  House  of  Commous,  May  20,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  other  extracts  from  debate.  May  20,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Recent  political  events.  May  23,  1780. 

To  A.  Lee,    Sees  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  allies  and  associates,  May 
25,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Gives  an  account  of  recent  political  events.  May  26,  27, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Ireland,  June  1,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Account  of  Rodney's  victory  of  April  17,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticism  on  speech  of  Germain,  June  1,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Character  of  (}eorge  III  an  obstacle  to  peace,  June  2,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland  and  Spain,  June  2,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  June  4,  5,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticises  letter  of  (General  Clinton,  June  6, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  June  10,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  Irish  affairs,  June  12,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Reports  Shelbume's  speech  of  June  1,  June  12,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticises  pamphlet  of  Galloway,  Juno  16,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Hutchinson's  death  and  character ;  bad  influence  of  refugees  in 
England,  June  17,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Explanation  of  financial  difficulties,  June  20,  1780. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  21,  1780.) 

(As  to  correspondence  with  Vergennes  on  depreciation  of  currency,  see  Ver- 
gennes to  Adams,  June  21,  1780;  Adams  toVergennes,  Juno  22,  1780;  Adams  to 
Franklin,  June  22,  29,  1780 ;  see  also  Vergennes  to  Franklin  and  Vergennes 
to  Adams,  June  30,  1780.) 

To  Congress.    Importance  of  a  consul  at  Nantes,  June  29,  1780. 

To  Jefferson,    Mazzei,  information  as  to ;  current  political  news,  June  29, 1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Loan-office  certificates  not  repudiation,  July  1,  1780. 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

To  Congress.    Navy  should  be  more  particularly  employed  in  cruising,  July  6, 1780. 

To  Congnss.    List  of  vessels  destroyed  on  both  sides  during  the  war,  July  6, 1780. 

To  Congress,     Reports  speech  of  Hartley  and  action  of  Parliament,  July  7,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Affairs  in  Holland,  July  7, 1780. 

From  TV,  Lw,  July  8, 1780. 
(See  W,  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

From  LareU.  (Committee  empowered  to  assume  Laurens's  duties  in  Holland, 
July  11,  1780.) 

To  Vergennes,  Gives  his  counsels  based  on  the  conditiou  of  the  war ;  maintains 
that  the  English  iu  Americaare  now  and  have  been  for  two  years  in  the  power 
of  their  adversaries ;  that  a  superior  French  fleet  should  be  continually  main- 
tained on  the  American  wat-ers ;  that  there  is  a  party  unfriendly  to  France  in 
the  United  States ;  that  there  is  a  strong  effort  made  to  prove  that  France  is 
only  seeking  to  depress  both  America  and  England  by  an  unnecessary  protract- 
ing of  the  war;  that  unless  France  makes  greater  efforts  this  belief  will  be- 
come general,  July  13,  1780.     (Answered  by  Vergennes,  July  20,  1780.) 

To  Congress,  Proposed  neutral  congress  ;  misstatements  of  Euglish  papers  as  to 
America,  July  14,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  July  15,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Statement  of  contending  naval  forces,  July  15,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Condition  of  Russian  politics;  Russia  will  not  join  England,  July 
15, 1780. 

To  Vergennes,    Announcing  that  he  thinks  he  should  at  once  communicate  to 
Britain  his  full  powers,  July  17,  1780. 
(See  Vergennes'  protest,  July  25, 1780. 

To  Congress,    Dilates  on  attitude  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  July  19, 1780. 

To  W,  Lee,    Clinton's  fictitious  letter;  slight  prospects  of  peace,  July  20,  1780. 

To  Vergennes,  Expresses  satisfaction  with  what  Vergennes  tells  him  of  French 
offortu,  July  21,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  current  political  news,  July  22,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Cumberland's  mission  at  Madrid ;  exultation  of  British  at  late  vic- 
tories, July  23,  1780. 

To  Vergennes,  Agrees  to  suspend  notification  to  Britian  of  his  powers  until  bo 
hears  from  Congress,  but  retains  his  former  opinion,  July  26,  1780. 

To  Vergennes,  Controverts  Vcrgenncs's  statement  that  the  King's  aid  to  Congress 
was  unsolicited;  gives  advice  as  to  best  way  of  employing  the  French  fleet, 
July  27,  1780. 

From  Vergennes,    Declining  further  correspondence,  July  29,  1780. 

From  CongresSy  July  30,  1780. 
(See  Congress  to  AdamSf  same  date.) 

(See  HunHngtony  President  Congress,  advising  him  that  Vergennes*  position  is 
"  well  founded."     Infra,  Jan.  10,  1781. 

To  Congress,  Differences  between  himself  and  Franklin  as  to  the  attitude  to  bo 
maintained  toward  France,  Aug.  9,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Laments  non-arrival  of  Laurens ;  gives  Swedish  and  Danish  decla- 
rations of  neutrality ;  importance  of  minister  at  Holland.  Aug.  14,  1780. 

To  FraukUn.  Political  speculations;  value  of  French  alliance  reciprocal,  Aug. 
17,  1780. 

To  Congress.    France's  reply  to  Sweden's  neutrality  declaration,  Aug.  22,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Probabilities  of  campaign  ;  want  of  a  loan  agency  in  Europe, 
Aug.  23,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Asking  them  to  institute  an  academy  for  reforming  and  ascertain- 
ing the  English  language,  Sept.  3,  1780. 

From  Lovell.    Saying  no  further  drafts  will  be  sent,  Sept.  7,  1780. 
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Adahs,  J  ohn—Coh  tinned. 

From  Dana,  fic\M.  8,  1780. 

(See  Dana  t»  Aaamt,  Name  date.) 

To  Congreat.  Men tlou log  current  events;  seoB  no  proepect  of  liis  commiuion  be- 
ing of  utility  ;  importance  of  pnvuteerini;;  EuglJBliseiznre  of  Batwianihipa 
and  ita  pruliable  cousequences,  Sept.  1G,  1780. 

To  CoHgreB$.     Accepts  appolutmeut  »■  agent  to  Holland,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  5, 1780. 

To  Congreu.  Will  nut  nialie  known  bis  agency ;  comiuontB  on  the  superiority  of 
the  EngliHli  language  to  tlie  Dutch,  Sept.  SO,  17B0. 

To  Congrag.  Vitluo  of  coustitntionB  of  American  States  hb  antlioritica ;  English 
indnoDce  in  Holland,  Sept.  35,  1780. 

To  CoHgieu.  Reports  pi«sent«tion  of  Dntcii  envoya  to  Russia,  Sept.  28,  Oot. 
3,1780. 

From  Fi'anHiB.  Oct.  3,  1780. 
(See  FraHklin  to  Adam$,  sanin  date.) 

To  DninaK.    As  to  peace  prospects,  Oct.  4. 1780. 

To  Congre»>.    Ae  to  Portnguese  eKClusion  of  piiies,  Oct.  6, 1780. 

Resolutions  of  Conijrun.  Instructing,  not  to  agree  to  trnce,  nor  to  the  restora- 
tion of  refugees,  Oct.  8,  1780. 

From  Vanillin.     Ailvising  liini  of  the  offense  given  to  Vorgennea  by  certain  e 


and  advising  hini  that  if  thoy  « 

to  Dutch  affairs ;  suggestA  m 


ont  they  be  explained, 
lister  to  HoHaod,  Oct. 


Oct.  8, 
To  Co«grc*».     Information 

11. 1780. 
From  ^oiiWin,  Oct.  20. 1780.  ,  ;  .■ 

(See  Franklin  to  Adanii,  same  date.) 
To  Frauilin.     Acknowledging  tlie  introduction  of  Van  derCapellan;  stating  that 
he  (Adams)  has  powers  from  Congress  to  take  the  place  of  Laorens,  Oct.  23, 
1780. 
To  CoiujTua.    Barbaric  Ireatuiont  of  Laurens ;  settling  down  at  Tbe  Hague,  Oot. 

24, 1780. 
To  Cougrtii.     Capture  of  some  of  Laurens'  papers,  and  their  disclosure  in  Hol- 
land ;  severity  of  htii  treatment,  Oct.  36, 1780. 
From  to«'t»,Oct.-28,1780. 

(See  Lomll  to  Jdama.same  date.) 
To  Congreia.     Political  affairs  in  England  and  the  United  States, Oot. 31, 1780. 
to  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  Laurens,  Nov.  4, 1780. 
ing  Yorke's  memorial  to  Congress,  Nov.  IG,  1780. 
Showing  the  dangers  to  Holland  from  British  intervention,  Nov. 


Showing  tbe  dangers  to  Holland  fTom  British  intervention, 


To  /'VuBtlin. 
To  Congmt. 
To  CoBjfiei 

17, 1780. 
To  Van  der  Capellnn 

Nov.  20, 1780. 
To  Franklin.    No  prospect  of  loan  in  Holland,  Nov.  24, 1780, 
To  Congresa.    Critical  condition  of  Holland,  Nov. 35, 1780. 
To  J'raNittin.    Dangerous  crisis  at  Holland.  Nov.  30. 1780. 
ToCongren.    DangeronscrisisatHolland;  nomoncy tobetbereobtained;  Strength 

of  English  ioUuence,  Nov.  UO,  1780. 
To  Capellan.     Dlscnsses  relations  of  Holland  to  America,  Deo.  9,  1780. 
Narrates  Yorke's  final  demand  on  Holland,  Dec.  18,  1780. 
To  Cmhing.    Affairs  in  HoUaud  resnlting  from  Laurens'  captnre  and  disclosure  of 

bis  papers;  favorable  views  of  the  Russian  Empress;  no  occasion  for  gloom ; 

danger  to  America  of  extravagant  Inxiiry ;  censure  of  American  public  mou; 

advises   sumptuary  laws;    ruin   that  would    follow    accommodation    with 

Britain;  evileffcct  of  refugees  in  Eiiglaml;  advisci  imprisoning  all  disoSecteil 

persons;  "  wonld  bang  my  own  brother  if  be  took  part  with  the  enemy,"  Dec 

1B,17S0. 
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Adams,  John — Continned. 

To  Cangre$i,    Gives  a  sketch  of  Dutch  chnrches,  Dec.  21,  1780. 

To  Conffrest.  Recall  of  Yorke  and  probability  of  Dutch  war  with  Britain  (three 
letters),  Dec.  25, 1780. 

To  Congresi.    Unpopularity  of  British  ministry,  Dec.  26, 1780. 

To  Congress,    Complications  ensuing,  Dec.  28,  1780. 

To  Congress,    Position  of  Zealand  and  relations  to  England,  Dec.  30,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Want  of  information  and  probabilities  as  to  war,  Dec.  31,  1780. 

To  Huntington,    Commissioned  as  minister  to  the  Low  Countries,  Jan.  1 ,  1781. 

To  Congress.  British  manifesto  of  Dec.,  1780,  against  the  United  Provinces ;  orders 
of  council  as  to  seizure  of  Dutch  vessels  and  goods,  Jan.  1,  1781. 

From  Dana,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

Credentials  of,  to  The  Netherlauds,  Jan.  3,  1781. 

To  Congress,  American  cause  popular  in  The  Netherlands ;  loan  not  obtainable; 
Dumas  recommended  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

To  Congress,  Affairs  in  Holland;  Yorke  ordered  home  without  taking  leave; 
Dutch  minister  in  Londou  ordered  home,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

From  Huntington  (President  of  Congress).  Saying  that  Congress  holds  that  Ver- 
gonnes'  objections  to  Adams  ccmmunicating  his  peace  commissi )n  to  Great 
Britain  are  well  founded ;  also  that  Congrees  desires  that  he  will  not  be  in. 
fluenced  as  to  his  action  by  views  as  to  contingencies  of  English  politics,  Jan. 
10,  1781. 
(See  Lovel  to  FrankUn,  March  9,  1781.) 

To  Congress,  Dutch  anger  at  England ;  Empress  of  Russia  indignant  at  the  me- 
morials of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke;  convention  to  be  signed  23d  instant;  letters  of 
marque  to  be  given  against  the  English ;  the  country  unprepared  for  war; 
loan  can  not  yet  be  raised,  Jan.  14, 1781. 

To  Congress,  Zealand  endeavoring  to  bring  about  negotiations  with  England; 
the  companies  of  commerce  and  insurance  present  a  petition,  supported  by  m 
resolution  of  the  States  of  Zealand,  for  negotiations  with  England;  navy  of 
Holland,  Jan.  15,  1781. 
*  To  Congress,  Address  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States-General,  recommend- 
ing preparation  for  war ;  reply  of  the  States-General,  approving,  Jan.  15, 1781. 

To  Congress,  Declaration  of  the  States-General,  acceding  to  the  armed  neutralit  y, 
Jan.  15,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Loan  can  not  be  obtained ;  advises  Congress  not  to  draw  in  Ho*, 
land,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

To  Congress,  Proclamation  of  the  States- General  to  encourage  privateering;  pro- 
clamation that  all  marines  iu  the  sea  service  of  Holland  will  receive  a  sum  of 
money  and  the  totally  disabled  a  pension,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

To  Dana.  Lr-thargy  of  the  Dutch;  bin  sole  pecuniary  resource  is  Franklin;  im- 
portance of  treaty  with  th«  Dutch,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

To  Dana.  Pleased  with  action  of  Congress  on  Dec.  12, 1780 ;  deprecates  the  croak- 
ing of  Sullivan,  Pickering,  and  Deane;  thinks  he  could  borrow  money  if  he 
had  a  commission,  Feb.  8, 1781. 

To  Congress.  Treaty  of  marine  and  neutrality  between  Russia,  Denmark  and 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  Feb.  11,  1781. 

To  Franklin.  Requests  funds  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  Congress ;  peace  between 
Holland  and  England  not  probable ;  expects  to  obtaiu  loan,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

To  Franklin.    Will  send  information  of  bills  of  exchange;  Vanguyon  and  Ver- 
gcnnes  ndvises;  demand  for  an  answer  (to  the  proposition  of  an  alliauce); 
action  of  America  in  proposing  alliance,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  22.  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Adams^  same  date). 
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Adams,  Johx— Continned. 

To  La  Vauguifon,  Friesland  resolves  to  acknowledge  the  indepeDdenoe  of  Amer- 
ica: requests  Vaaguyon's  opkiioa  as  to  advisability  of  projiosing  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  America,  Mar.  1,  1781. 

To  the  8iate$'General,  Presenting  resolntions  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 

To  Vaugnyon,  Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  nea- 
trality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8.  1781. 

To  VanBerckel,  Presents  resolution  of  Congress  aoceding  to  the  principles  of 
neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 

To  Qallitzen,  Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  nea- 
trality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 

To  Sapkenn,  Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 

To  EkrtnBwerd,  Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of 
neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 

To  Dana.  As  to  their  personal  relations ;  as  to  torpor  prevalent  in  Holland,  Mar. 
12,  1781. 

From  Vauguyon,    Declining  to  give  his  good  offices  as  requested  by,  Mar.  14, 1781. 

To  Congresi,  Manifesto  of  Holland  against  England ;  offer  of  Russia  to  mediate; 
the  offer  accepted.  Mar.  18,  1781. 

Commission  as  minister  to  Holland  received ;  negotiations  for  a  loan ;  division  of 
sentiment  in  that  nation ;  England  desires  to  involve  Europe  in  war.  Mar. 
19,  1781. 

To  Jay,  Spain's  delay  in  recognizing  the  United  States  influences  Holland,  Mar. 
28,  1781. 

To  Congrest.  Will  consult  as  to  condact  on  his  mission  to  Russia.  Dana  to  Con- 
gre8$f  Mar.28,  1781. 

To  Congress,  Memorial  presented  by  Baron  de  Lynden,  from  Holland  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  asking  aid,  Mar.  29,  1781. 

To  Congress,  Taxes  in  England;  financial  systems  of  France  and  England;  ne- 
cessity of  fixed  taxes  and  credit  at  home  to  establish  America's  credit  in 
Europe,  Mar.  29,  1781. 

From  Franklin^  Apr.  7,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  AdamSf  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  Can  raise  no  funds  in  The  Netherlands,  and  must  depend  on  Frank- 
lin ;  affairs  in  The  Netherlands,  Apr.  6, 1781. 

To  Franklin.  As  to  Arnold's  corruption  :  has  failed  in  his  loan  efforts  in  Holland; 
America  might  be  able  to  stand  alone ;  is  badly  treated  in  Europe,  Apr.  16, 
1781. 

To  Fauguyon.  Power  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Holland  received;  also  letter  of 
credence  to  the  States-General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Holland,  Apr.  16,  1781. 

To  Dana.  Advice  ns  to  his  conduct  on  his  mission  to  Russia ;  advises  him  to  go  to 
Russia  as  a  private  gentleman  without  consulting  the  French  minister,  and 
then,  when  in  Russia,  to  call  on  the  Russian  minister  to  receive  him ;  approves 
the  sending  of  ministers  to  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  Apr.  18,  1781. 

From  Danay  Apr.  18,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  AdamSf  same  date.) 

To  the  States- General.  Informing  them  of  his  commission  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and  proposing  a  treaty,  Apr.  19,  1781. 

To  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Informing  him  of  his  commission  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, with  power  to  make  a  treaty,  and  inclosing  his  memorial  to  the 
States-General,  Apr.  19,  1781. 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  29,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
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Adams,  Jonx— Continued. 

To  Franklin,    List  of  bills;  thinks  a  set  of  bills  may  procare  Congrees  a  loan; 

announces  receipt  of  comiuission  as  minister,  empowering  him  to  mako   a 

treaty,  Apr.  27,  1761. 
To  Vauguyon.    As  to  joint  action  with  other  powers,  May  1,  1781. 
To  Congrest,    Presentation  of  his  powers  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 

May  3,  1781. 
To  Congress,    His  reception  declined  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  ground  that 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged; 

French  minister  dissents  from  Adams'  course,  May  7,  1781. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  loans  and  accounts,  May  8, 1781. 
To  «/.  Laurens,    As  to  Laurens'  late  action  in  obtaining  loans;  agency  of  Major 

Jackson,  May  8,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  his  memorial,  and  also  as  to  affairs  in  Holland,  May  16,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland ;  despairs  of  obtaining  money  there,  May 

16,  1781. 
Prom  JFVflnWiii,  May  19,  1781. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  AdamSy  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Giving  French  and  Dutch  convention,  May  20, 1781. 
To  Congress,    Prnssmn  navigation  ordinance.  May  21,  1781. 

To  Franklin,    As  to  affairs  in  Holland  ;  as  to  addressing  memorial  to  Dutch  au- 
thorities, May  23,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  May  24,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Giving  Dutch  state  papers.  May  27,  1781. 
To  Congress.  His  want  of  confidence  in  the  French  court,  and  h\^  offering  inde]>cnd- 

ent  negotiations  with  Britain  likely  to  embarrass  both  France  and  England. 

Luzerne  to  Congress ,  May  28,  1781. 
To  Congress.  English  bluudero  in  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatia,  May  29,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Giving  Dutch  documents.  May  29,  1761. 
To  Congress.    Notifies  States-General  of  the  United  States  Confederation,  June  1, 

1781. 
Prom  Franklin,  June  5,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Aflairsin  Holland,  June  5,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  June  11,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  June  12,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  June  15,  1781. 
From  Congress,  June  20,  1781. 

(See  Huntington  (Congress)  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Position  of  Russia  as  to  mediation,  June  23,  178'. 
To  Congress.     Affairs  in  Holland,  June  23,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland ;  also  as  to  introduction  of  British  goods  into 

the  United  States  in  neutral  bottoms,  June  26,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  June  26,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  Jackson's  accounts,  June  27,  1781, 
To  Congress,    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  June  29,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  30,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. 
To  Congress.     Proceodings  in  Holland,  July  5,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  mediation  proposition,  July  7,  1781. 
To  Congress.     Proceedings  in  Holland,  July  7,  1781. 
To  Congnss.     Proceedings  ii.  Russia,  July  7,  17r?l. 
To  Congress.     As  to  proceedings  in  Holland,  July  10,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  mediation,  July  11,  1871. 
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Adams,  John— Contiuncd. 

From  Congrena.     Ro vocation  of  his  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty, 

July  12,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  mediation,  July  13,  1781. 
To  Congress.     Ah  to  mediation,  July  14,  17dl. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  mediation,  July  1«),  1781. 
To  Congress.     As  to  ntfairs  in  Holland,  July  17,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  mediation,  July  18,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  mediation,  July  10,  17H1. 

(See  Vergennes  to  AdanxSj  July  18,  1781.) 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  treaty-making  powor  in  the  TTnited  States,  July  21,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  July  21,  1781. 
From  LoreU.    As  to  commission,  July  21,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  current  political  events,  Aug.  3,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  current  political  events;  as   to  agents  at  Kustatia,  Aug. 

3,1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  current  political  news,  Aug.  <>,  8,  1781. 
From  Franklin^  Aug.  C,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adanis,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  12,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  dato.) 
Prom  Congress,  Aug.  16,  1781. 

(See  Congresn  to  Adams^  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  IG,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Congress.    Instructions  as  to  treaty  with  Holland,  Aug.  KJ,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Giving  a  statement  as  to  the  political  status  of  TeniiHe,  Aug.  16, 

1781. 
To  Congress,    Russia's  mediation  for  Holland,  Aug.  16,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Account  of  naval  action  of  Aug.  5,  18,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Account  of  naval  action  of  Aug.  5,  22,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Current  political  events;  position  of  Van  Horckcl,  Aug.  22,  1781. 
To  F)ranklin,    As  to  progress  of  peace  negotiations ;  mediation  makes  no  i>rogress ; 
fighting  the  only  effectual  method  of  negotiation ;  '*  my  talent,  if  I  have  one, 
is  for  making  war,"  Aug.  25,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  25, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Ang.  28,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  31, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Lovcll,  Sept.  1,  17.^1. 
(See  LoreU  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

Bills  turned  to  Franklin  for  payment.     Luzerne  to  C&ngress,  Sept.  21,  1781. 
To  Franklin,     Stating  what  expenses  are  to  he  regarded  as  ]>uhlic,  Oct.  4,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    Satisfaction  with  receiving  the  now  commission  of  peace;  advises 
that  Vergennes  should  he  informed  of  the  extension  of  the  commission,  Ort* 
4,  1781. 
From  Franklin.     As  to  commission ;   giving  American    news  and  speaking   of 

A<lams'  heavy  acceptances,  and  his  hope  of  a  Dutch  loan,  Oct.  5,  1781. 
To  Cungriss,  Approves  of  new  commission  cf  peace;  does  not  Wlieve  that  the 
English  will  treat  for  many  years;  has  failed  in  attempts  to  horrow  money; 
his  reception  iiutotf,  he  does  not  know  for  how  long;  the  English  party  in 
Holland  not  likely  to  succeed ;  his  own  lU  health  would  make  him  willing  to 
he  recalled,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
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Adams,  John — Continned. 

To  Congress.     As  to  affaire  in  Holland,  Oot.  17,  18,  25 ;  Nov.  1,  1781. 
From  Livingntonj  Oct.  2:),  1781. 

(Soe  Livingatan  to  AdamSf  samo  date.) 
Prom  Franklin,  Nov.  7,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adamt,  same  date. 
Prom  Franklin,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

(See  Ftanklin  to  Jdams,  same  date.) 
To  Vauguyon,     As  to  conference,  Nov.  24,  25,  1781. 

To  Franklin,     As  to  Rnssian  mediation  with  Holland ;  congratulations  as  to  York- 
town,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  Yorktown ;  prejudicial  effect  of  delay  of  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
From  Livingston,    The  recall  of  his  powers  to  make  commercial  treaty  with  Britain, 

Nov.  26,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

(Soe  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,    As  to  peace  commission  and  Cornwallis'  surrender,  Nov.  28,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Affairs  in  Holland,  Decemher  4,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon,  December  7,  1781 . 

(See  Vauguyon  to  Adams,  same  dale.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  14,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,     Britain  accepts  Russia's  niciliation  with  Holland,  Dec.  12,  24, 1781. 
To  Congress,     Movements  in  Holland  towards  the  United  States,  Dec.  14,  1781. 
From  Jay,  Dec.  15,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  17,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    As  to  his  action  in  Holland,  Dec.  18, 1781. 
To  Vauguyon.    As  to  dix)lomatic  action,  Dec.  19,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,     Prussian  navigation  ordinances,  Dec.  25. 1781. 
From  Livingston,  Doc.  26,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Accession  of  Germany  to  armed  neutrality,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon,     Giving  advice  of  Vcrgenues  in  favor  of  his  visit,  under  certain 

limitations,  to  Dutch  officials,  Dec.  30,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  J  an,  d,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  »amo  date. 
To  Congresn.    Announces  his  reception  at  The  Hague  and  the  condition  of  affairs 

in  Holland.  Jan.  14, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Reports  position  of  Russia,  Jan.  15, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Reports  position  of  Sweden,  Jan.  16, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    Failure  to  obtain  a  new  l)ut<;h  loan,  Jan.  25, 17H2. 
Fn>m  Franklin,  Feb.  4, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  12, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    Position  of  Affairs  in  Holland,  Feb.  14, 19, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    Is  not  ofHcially  rercived  by  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands, 
and  objects  to  remaining  incognito;  his  awkward  position  at  The  Hague; 
charged  with  vanity ;  American  diplomats  considered  as  ^*  a  kind  of  militia,'' 
Feb.  20, 1782. 
To  Livingston.   Condition  of  affairs  at  Holland ;  has  purchased  a  house  for  the 
legation  at  The  Hague,  Feb.  27, 1782. 
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From  FattgHgOK   Hia  coarse  critized,  Har.  4,  1783. 

FioDi  Utiugttoti.    Advibed  to  bavu  kindly  relatione  to  Vaaguyon,  Har.  5,  178S. 

To  Ltvlngtloti,    Narrates  actiuu  of  Itritiili  Parliament,  Mar.  10,  I7d^. 

Qnaatioo  of  liis  public  recoplion  at  The  Hi^oe,  Hw,  11,  1782. 

ProDi  Frmitin,  Hot.  11,  1782. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Adamt,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Discuiiacs  pabtic  affairs,  Mar.  15,  178S. 
To  livingtlon.     Sends  papen  ia  rcspeet  to  bis  receptioo  as  miuieter  at  Holland, 

Mot.  19,  i;«&. 
Part  in  peace  negotiations.    (See  FraDklia'sJonraal  from  Mar.  31  to  Juljrl,  1762, 

nndor  date  of  July  1,  1782. ) 
To  Franklin.    Vinted  by  Digges,  wbo  coDveraes  with  bim  as  to  p«aoe,  Har.  26, 
1782. 

(See  Digget  to  FrankliH,  Mar.  22,  1782.) 
From  IM  FagelU,  Mar.  27,  1782. 

(SeeXofajrcIleto  Jdanu,  8amodat«.) 
From  Fi-anklin,  Mar.  »1, 1782. 

(See  Franktin  to  Aiam»,  same  date.) 
To  Fun  SMtwkJfc.    Acknowledges  action  of  Holland  and  West  Frieelaod,  Mar.  31, 

1782. 
To  Vmtgufon.    Mentioas  commDDioatiou  from  Digges,  Apr.  10,  1782. 
From  FrankUn,  Apr.  13,  1782. 

(See  Fraiiklin  to  ^iIiim*,  same  dat«.) 
To  Franklin.     Aa  to  p«ace  uegotiatioDS,  Apr.  IG,   1782.     (Given  iu  Franklin's 

journal  noder  dateof  Jul;  1,  1782. 
To  UtingtUm.    As  to  Holland  affairs,  Apr.  1!),  22,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Adaini,  same  dat«.) 
To  Livi»g»ton.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  23,  1782. 
To  LirinstUin.     CommonU  on  court  ceremonial,  Apr.  23, 1782. 
To  Franklin.      Peace  negotiations,  May  2,  1782.     (Given  in  Franklin's  Journal 

under  date  of  Jnly  1,  17''2.) 
To  D»mtt».    As  to  social  dnties.  May  2, 1783. 

Estimate  of  his  expenses.     lAvingtton  to  Congresi,  May  6,  1782. 
From  fVaaJbliH,  May  8,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adanu,  same  date,  in  Fraukliu's  journal,  Jnly  1,  t'82.) 
To  Dana.    Affairs  in  Holland,  May  13,  1783. 
To  Livingtion.     Affaiis  iu  Holland ;  importance  of  services  of  Dumas,  Ma;  IG, 

1782. 
From  JAvin^Um,  Ma;  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingilon  to  Adant,  same  date.) 
From  Livuigttom.     lostnioted  as  to  impropriety  of   listening  to  suggestions  of 

separate  peace.  May  29,  1782. 
From  Uvingitnn.     His  course  approved.  Ma;  30,  1782. 
To  lAcingtton.    Affairs  in  Holland  ;  visit  from  Laurens,  Jnne  9,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  peace  comniiBsion  imd  affairs  in  Holland,  June  13,  1782, 
To  Livingiton.    As  to  peace  between  Holland  and  England,  Juno  14,  1782. 
To  ZAvlngalon.    Am  to  diplomatic  interoourae  with  Holland,  Juno  15,  1782. 
To  X^riaf sloa.    Financial  operations  of  Franklin  and  Morris,  Jane  35,  1783. 
From  lAvingiUin,  Jnly  4,  1782. 

(See  Litingtlvn  to  Adatna,  same  date.) 
To  Livlngilon.    As  to  Datcb  loan;  as  to  a  Dntcb  reception,  inclosing  an  address 

ftom  8chied«in,  July  &,  1782. 
From  Jo),  Ang.  B,  1763. 
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(See  Jay  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Jay,    As  to  commission  of  peace  and  as  to  political  prosx>ect8,  Aag.  10,  178?. 

To  Jay,  As  to  Fitz  Herbert's  commission ;  as  to  necessity  of  taking  an  independ* 
cut  position,  Aug.  13,  178*3. 

To  Jay,    As  to  political  details,  Aag.  17,  1782. 

To  Livingston,    As  to  political  details;  Dutch  position  as  to  peace,  Aug.  18, 1782. 

To  Laurens.    As  to  Fitz  Herbert's  commission,  Aug.  18,  1782. 

To  Livingston.    As  to  treaty  with  Holland,  Aug.  22,  1782. 

From  Laurens,  Aug.  27,  178*2. 

(See  Laurens  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

From  Livingston,  Aug.  29,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston,  Position  of  French  fleet;  condition  of  affairs  in  Holland  leading 
Dutch  politiciaus;  and  of  foreign  ministers  in  Holland,  Sept.  4,  1782. 

To  Livingston,  Suspects  France  of  encouraging  Spain's  delays  in  acknowledging 
independence;  approves  (differing  from  Franklin)  sending  ministers  to 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Tuscany,  etc.;  reports  affairs  in  Holland;  peace  negotia- 
tions; Vergennes  disapproves  of  triple  alliance;  should  not  be  bound  by 
French  advice,  Sept.  6,  1782. 

To  Livingston,  Gives  account  of  his  expenses,  including  purchase  of  honso  at 
The  Hague,  Sept.  7,  1782. 

To  Laurens,  Deplores  *'  infernal  arts  "  used  to  create  dissensions  among  Ameri- 
can ministers,  Se])t.  ir>,  1782. 

To  Congress,  Objects  to  form  of  British  commission  ;  desires  Jennings  as  secre- 
tary to  commission,  Sept.  15,  1782. 

To  Congress.  His  reception  by  Holland  as  minister  acknowledged.  Livingston  to 
governors  of  states,  Sept.  15,  1762. 

From  Livingston,  Sept.  15,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Dana,    Speaking  of  his  success  in  Holland,  Sept.  17, 1782. 

To  Livingston,  Speculations  as  to  peace;  conversations  with  different  foreign 
ministers ;  concert  of  Dutch  and  French  fleets,  Sept.  23,  1782. 

To  Livingston,    Memorial  as  to  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  Sept.  26,  1782. 

From  Morris,  Sept.  27,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  Sept.  28,  1782. 
(See  Jay  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  La  Fayette,    Pleasant  relations  at  The  Hague,  Sept.  21),  1782. 

From  Tai  Fayette,  Oct.  6,  1782. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Jay.    Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  7,  1782. 

To  Livingston,    Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  8,  1782. 

To  Dana,    Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  10,  1782. 

To  Livingston,    Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  12,  1782. 

From  Dana,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
(See  Daita  to  J^hm,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston,    Arrival  at  Paris;  has  called  on  Jay,  and  find  that  they  are  per- 
fectly agreed ;  does  not  consider  himself  bound  to  do  nothing  without  French 
consent;  suspects  that  Rayneval  went  to  England  to ''insinoaie  something 
relative  to  the  fisheries  and  the  boundaries,"  Oct.  31,  1782. 
(See  Journal  of  peace  negotiations,  Nov.  2, 1782.) 

From  Franklin,  Nov.  3,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Oswald,    Estates  of  loyalists  can  not  be  restored,  Not.  5, 1782. 
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To  Laurens.     Urges  attendance  of  Laurens,  Nov.  6,  1782. 

To  Livingtiton,    Narrates  progress  of  negotiations  for  peace ;    cautions  against 

France,  Nov.  6,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    Sottlcnient  of  accounts  ;  has  only  obtained  one  million  and  a  half 

guiklors  instead  of  five  millions  at  Holland  ;  prospects  of  peace,  Nov.  6, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  C,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  AdamSf  game  date.) 
To  Dana,    Mentioning  British  recognition  of  independence,  and  thinking  that 

Dana  may  now  bo  I'eceivcd,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
To  Livingston,    Objects  to  rule  requiring  consultation  with  France,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
His  interview  with  Vergeunes,  with  whom  he  dines  and  converses.    Journal, 

Nov.  10, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Conversations  with  Whiteford  and  Oswald.    Journal,  Nov.  11, 

1782. 
To  Livingston,    Narrates  progress  of  negotiations ;  exhibits  his  distinctive  views  ; 

distrusts  France,  but  opposes  ro-instatement  of  tories,  Nov.  11, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  13, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  AdamSy  a&mo  date.) 
To  Livingston,     Further  protests  against  his  instructions,  Nov.  18, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Argues  that  America  is  to  be  suspicions  of  all  great  European 

pow^ers;  compensation  refused  to  tories;   visited  by  Ridley  and  Bancroft; 

speculations  as  to  English  politics,  Nov.  20,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Discusses  fisheries,  Nov.  25,  2C,  28, 29,  1782. 
To  Livingston,     Speculations  as  to  course  of  British  ministry,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
Journal  (fishery  discussion),  Nov.  2(5, 28, 29, 1782. 
Journal  (fishery  and  Mississippi),  Nov.  30,  1782. 
To  Franklin,    Suggests  writing  to  Dana  to  communicate  treaty  of  peace  to  Russia 

and  the  foreign  minister  there  resident,  and  also  to  subscribe  to  the  armed 

neutrality,  Dec.  3,  1782.     Journal,  Dec.  3,  1762.    As  to  treaties  with  other 

powers. 
To  Livingston,    Notifying  of  treaty  of  peace,  Deo.  4,  1782.     (See  Journal,  Dec.  5, 

1782.) 
To  Dana,    Announcing  treaty,  and  suggesting  that  he  announce  his  mission,  Dec. 

6,  12,1782.    Jour  naif  Dec.  9,  1782,  as  to  future  relations  of  Britain  and  the 

United  States;  ngrcemont  of  all  parties  to  armed  neutrality. 
Franklin  and  Jay  to  Dana.    Advising  him  to  notify  his  mission,  Dec.  12, 1782. 
To  Livingston,    Announcing  signature  of  preliminaries;  Dana's  x)osition,  Dec. 

14, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  19,  17j^2, 

(See  Livingst<m  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
His  purchase  of  house  at  The  Hague  approved  by  Congress,  Dec.  27,  1782. 
To  Dumas.    Dutch  prospects  of  peace ;  armed  neutrality ;  failure  of  his  Dutch 

loan,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
Morris  to  i^anilrUif,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
Morris  to  Adams,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Jan.  15,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  19,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
From  Morris,  Jan.  19,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Misfortunes  of  the  Dutch ;  iu  politics,  gratitude^  etc. ;  are  danger- 

oas  guides;  speaks  highly  of  Laurens,  Jan.  23,  1783. 
From  Dumtu,    Inviting  conference  with  Brantzeu  as  to  peace,  Jan.  24,  1783. 
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Adams,  John— Coutinned. 

To  Dumas,    Decliuing  so  to  act,  Jan.  29,  178^ 
From  Dnmas,  Jan.  30,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  AdamSy  same  date.) 
From  Dumaa,  Feb.  4,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Adawu,  sa^ne  date.) 
To  Dumas.    Grieving  over  tbo  Dntch  position ;  United  States  owe  no  thanks  for 
their  treaty  to  V ergennes ; ' '  I  had  great  reasons  to  distrust  himy^bnt  the  French 
minister  at  The  Hague  is  not  to  know  this,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
To  Livingston,    Acknowledges  the  revocation  of  his  appointment  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britian  ;  discusses  fishery  question  ;  importance  of  a  min. 
ister  at  London ;  we  should  send  first;  gives  his  views  as  to  qualifications ; 
thinks  Jay  and  Dana  are  not  to  be  excelled  in  qualifications,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
From  Livingsionf  Feb.  13, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Fob.  18, 1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  4, 1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  6, 1783. 

To  Laurens.    English  yiews  as  to  the  peace,  Mar.  12, 1783. 
To  Vaugkan.     It  was  well  for  England  to  have  made  peace  with  America  when 

she  did.  Mar.  12. 1783. 
From  Dana.  Mar.  16, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  26, 1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Preparations  for  definitive  treaty,  Apr.  14, 1783. 
From  lAvingsUm,  Apr.  14, 1783.  • 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    As  to  salary  and  the  treaty  ;  regards  the  course  of  France  **  as 

in  the  highest  degree  generous  and  disinterested,^  Apr.  14, 1783. 
To  Dana.    Is  ready  to  go  back  to  Congress ;  views  as  to  definitive  peace,  May  1, 

1783. 
To  Morris.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  May  1, 1783. 
From  Dana,  May  15, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Morris,    Advises  a  minister  to  England,  May  21,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Communicating  papers  and  information  as  to  definitive  iieacc ; 

urges  a  minister  to  England,  May  2-1,  1783. 
Recommended  by  Jay  as  minister  to  England.     Jag  to  Livingston,  May  30,  17^3. 
Proposed  agreement  as  to  definitive  treaty,  June  1,  1783. 
From  Dana,  June  1, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Incloses  papers,  June  9,  1783. 
To  Livingston,    Merits  and  claims  of  Holland ;  declines,  however,  to  return  there 

as  a  residence,  June  16,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  European  politics,  June  23, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  European  politics,  June  24, 1783. 

To  Livingston.    Definitive  treaty  not  likely  to  alter  preliminaries ;  Shelbume  ad- 
ministration conducted  itself  with  fairness  and  sincerity ;  not  so  its  successors, 
the  coalition  ministry,  which  he  condemns,  June  29, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    Visits  to  and  from  the  diplomatic  corps ;  views  on  English  poli- 
tics, July  3,  1783. 
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\DAMS,  John — Coutinued. 

To  Livingston.  Views  as  to  the  preliminary  articles  and  definitive  treaty,  Jaly 
5,7,  1783. 

To  Livingston,  Justifies  signing  separate  peace,  and  says  that  the  substance  of 
the  preliminaries  were  communicated  before  signature  to  Vergennes  and  Ray- 
neval,  July  9, 1783. 

To  Livingston.    No  more  money  to  come  from  France,  July  10,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Continues  to  distrust  France,  July  10,  11, 1783. 

To  Morris.    As  to  America's  solvency,  July  11,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Criticises  Franklin's  treaty  with  Portugal,  July  12,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Suggests  mission  to  Vienna,  July  13,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Discusses  English  navigation  policy  and  other  matters,  July  14, 
17g3. 

To  Livingston.    Incloses  papers,  July  15,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Mediation ;  navigation  act ;  confusion  of  English  politics,  July 
16,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Gives  his  views  as  to  definitive  treaty,  July  17,  1783. 

Franklin  aud  Jay  to  Hartley.    As  to  definitive  treaty,  July  17,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    His  views  as  to  confidence  in  France,  July  18,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    His  position  in  Paris  is  '^  annihilation,''  July  18,  1783. 

His  views  as  to  Franco  dissented  from  by  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  July  23,  25, 1783. 

To  Morris.    As  to  mode  of  procuring  money,  July  28,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    As  to  Dutch  finances,  July  28,  1783. 

From  Dana,  July  29,  1783. 
(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston.    As  to  Dutch  colonies  aud  political  affairs,  Jaly  30,  31,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Information  as  to  Portuguese  commerce,  Aug.  1, 1783. 

To  Livingston.  As  to  Russian  and  German  alliance  against  Turkey ;  dislike  to 
remaiuiag  in  Paris;  objects  to  not  being  in  the  commission  to  treat  with 
other  European  powers ;  would  rather  **  be  a  door-keeper  in  Congress  than 
remaiu  in  Paris,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  five  months;"  speaks  of  **  Lord 
ShofficUl,  with  his  friends  Deane,  Arnold,  Skeeue,  and  Paul  Wentworth,"  as 
forming  a  party  against  us  in  London ;  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
convulsion,  Aug.  2, 1783. 

To  Livingston,  Laments  Franklin's  success  in  the  Swedish  treaty  (which  was 
Bubsequeutly  ratified  by  Congress) ;  thinks  it  was  taken  improperly  out  of 
Dana's  hands ;  considers  Holland  to  have  been  deserted  by  France,  Aug.  3, 
1783. 

To  Livingston.  Views  as  to  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  probabilities  of  definitive  treaty, 
Aug.  10, 1783. 

To  Livingston.  Britain  proposes  simply  to  make  the  provisional  articles  defini- 
tive, but  declines  the  appearance  of  the  imperial  courts  as  mediators,  Aug.  10, 
1783. 

To  Livingston.  Political  affairs  in  France  ;  objects  (though  a  mistaken  assump- 
tion) to  Franklin  negotiating  treaties  with  Denmark,  Aug.  13,  1783. 

To  Gerry.  British  attempts  to  separate  France  and  the  United  States;  the  pro- 
visional treaty  to  become  definitive  ;  hopes  that  all  the  ministers  in  Europe 
(and  not  Franklin  only)  will  be  joined  in  commission  to  make  treaties; 
compliments  Jay,  aud  complains  of  Franklin's  ascendency,  Aug  15, 17r3. 

To  Livingston.  Difficulties  as  to  treaty  with  Holland ;  position  of  Vergennes, 
A.ng.  15, 1783. 

To  Congress.  Definitive  treaty  to  bo  signed  on  Sept.  3  ;  would  return  to  America, 
but  is  not  yet  recalled  from  Holland,  Sept.  1, 1783, 
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Adams,  John — Continaed. 

To  Oerrif,    Annoanciug  signatare ;  gives  his  views  as  to  foreiga  ministers,  and 
questions  their  value ;  ''  No  man  will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  in  general 
who  is  not  depraved  in  his  morals  or  warped  from  your  interests,"  Sept.  3, 1783. 
To  Congre8t,    Definitive  treaty  signed  on  the  4th  instant;  mediation  of  imperial 
courts  not  accepted ;  regrets  that  the  United  States  commissioners  did  not 
agree  to  it,  Sept.  5,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Gives  his  views  as  to  European  newspapers,  Sept.  8,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Acknowledges  appointment  as  joint  commissioner  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  proposes  it  be  extended  to  other 
countries,  Sept.  8,  1783. 
To  Gerry,    Pomp  and  expense  required  in  foreign  ministers ;  their  salaries  not 

more  than  sufficient,  Sept.  9, 1783. 
To  Congress,    Advising  authority  to  be  given  to  minister  at  Paris  to  negotiate 

with  foreign  powers,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
To  Franklin,    Vindicating  him  from  charge  of  Inkewarmness  as  to  fisheries,  Sept. 

13,  178:J. 
Prom  Morris,  Sept.  20,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Bondenot,    His  resignation  not  acted  on  by  Congress;  no  hurry  about  send- 
ing minister  to  England,  Nov.  1,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  5,  178:J. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
Imprudence  of  his  attacks  on  France  in  conversations  in  Paris,  and  danger  likely 

to  accrue  to  alliance  from  same.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Dec.  25,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Negotiations  with  Prussia,  Mar.  2,  1784. 
To  Congress,    Obtaining  new  loan.  Mar.  2,  9, 17d4. 
To  Congress,    As  to  announcement  to  European  sovereigns  of  independence  of  the 

United  States,  June  2*2, 1784. 
His  course  as  a  revolutionary  statesman,  i  ih, 
Adams,  Samuel— 

His  revolutionary  policy  and  services.     Introduction,  $(  2,  4,  9,  11,  ff,  135  a. 
His  opposition  to  Frankliu.    Introduction,  $  $  135  a,  146. 
From  J,  Adams,  May  21,  1778. 

(See  J,  Adawu  to  S.  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  J,  Adams,  July  28,  1778. 
(See  J.  Adams  to  S,  Adams,  same  date.) 
Adamses  and  Lees'  opposition  to  Washington  and  to  executive  government.    Intro- 
duction, $M,  11)  16,209. 
Administrative  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution.    Introduction,  $  2/1 
Admiralty  affairs.    Burden  of  them  in  Europe  on  Franklin.    Introduction,  $$ 

113,  118. 
Admiralty  courts,  practice  of.    Commissioners  to  Sartine  Aug.  13, 1778. 
Admiralty  decisions,  importance  of  uniformity  as  to.    Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Nov. 

21,1781.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
Admiralty  judge,  to  be  appointed  by  commissioners  at  Paris.    Committee  to  Com- 

missioners,  Apr.  24,  1776. 
Admiralty  judges  of  Cherbourg — 
From  Franklin,  May  16,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Admiralig  judges,  same  date.) 
Agents,  American,  letter  to,  in  London,  accompanying  the  petition  of  Congress  to 

the  King.    Franklin^s  narrative  of  the  negotiations  in  London,  Mar.  22,  1775 
Alexander— 

To  Franklin,    As  to  position  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  15,  1781, 
From  Franklin,  in  reply,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
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AixxjLSVER  -Continued. 

Confers  with  Hartley  as  to  peace.     Hartley  to  Franklitiy  Jan.  2,  1782. 
Note  of,  as  to  liis  position,  inclosed  by  Hartletf  to  Franklin,  Jan.  24,  1760. 
Algiebs,  dangers  of,  to  commerce.     Salva  to  Franklin^  Apr.  1, 178^3.    Franklin  to  Liv* 

ingston,  July  22,  17tf3. 
Allen,  Ethan,  cruel  treatment  of;  note  to.  Commiaaioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 1777. 
Allkgiancb— 

Oath  of;  certificates  granted  by  commissioners  at  Paris.     Commisnoners  to  CoH' 

gre88f  Sept.  17,  1778. 
Oath  of;  limitations  as  to  administering.    Jay  to  Franklinf  May  31,  1781. 
Practice  of  administering;  how  far  adopted  by  ministers.    Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug. 
30,  1781. 
Aluaxce— 

Treaty  of,  with  France;  adoption  of.    Introduction,  $  45. 
Treaties  of,  commonly  include  pledges  of  confidence.     Introduction,  J  121. 
Between  France  and  the  United  States;  duties  impose<l  by  it.     $$  109^. 
Dumas  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  any  European  power  will  form  an, 

with  the  Colonies.    Fraiiklin  to  Dumas,  Dec.  19,  1775. 
With  France;  binding  character  of ;  Gerard,  conference  with  Congress,  Jnly  10, 

1779.     (SeefVartce.) 
With  France;  fidelity  to,  pledged  by  Congress,  J:in.  14,  1779. 
With  France;  importance  of.    Adams  to   Vergennes,  May  7,  1780;  Vergennee  to 

Adame,  May  10,  1780. 
With  France;  fidelity  to,  in  the  United  States.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July  10, 

1780. 
Answer  demanded  to  projiosition  of,  between  Holland  and  the  United  States. 

Adams  to  Franklin,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
Due  de  la  Vauguyun  asked  as  to  advisability  of  proposing,  between  Holland  and 
America.    Adams  to  Vauguyon,  Mar.  1,  1781. 
Aluaxck,  Snip- 
Troubles  as  to.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Delay  in  sailing  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  24,  1779. 
Measures  taken  for  relief  of  crew  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  21,  1779. 
Condition  of.    Franklin  to  A,  Lee,  May  3,  1779. 

Conspiracy  on  board ;  difQcultios  with  Captain  Landais ;  plans  for  her  employ- 
ment.    Franklin  to  Marine  Committee,  June  2,  1779. 
To  carry  certain  supplies.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31,  1780. 
Differences  as  to  command  of.     Paul  Jones  U)  Franklin,  Juno  27, 1780. 
Sails  for  the  United  States,  under  Landais.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
Jones'  statement  as  to  his  action  in  reference  to  the  voyage.    Jones  to  Board  of 

Admiralty,  Mur.  13, 1781. 
Certain  questions  as  to,  answered.    Franklin  to  Lewis,  Mar.  17, 1781. 
Prize  money  due;  action  of  Congress  as  to,  Mar.  11, 1782. 
Accounts  of;   resolution  of  Congress  as      Oct.  29,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Congnss,  Dec.  25,  1783.) 
(See  as  to  this  ship,  Franklin,  Jones,  Landais.) 
Amelia,  ship,  fitted  out  for  Congress.    Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1777. 
Amkrica— 

British  conqnest  of,  impossible.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Aug.  26,  1780. 
Cause  of,  popular  in  Holland.     Adanis  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Gnn-sbip  (so  called),  proposed  presentation  to  France.    Livingston  to  Adams,  Ang> 
29,  1782;    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  1,  1782 ;   Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Sept.  5, 
1782 ;   Vaudreuil  to  Luzerne,  Sept.  20, 1782.  ^ 

American  Armed  Vbssels.    (See  Privateers.) 

Want  of  authority  over.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780.     (See  Privateers,) 
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American  Commissionkrs,  dissensions  between ;  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Sept. 

11,  1778/. 
American  Provisions,  call  for,  in  Earope.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25,  1776. 
American  Seamen,  capture  of.    Commisifioners  to  Commtltee,  Feb.  6,  1777.     (See  Pris 

oners,) 
Amsterdam— 

How  far  entitled  to  interfere  with  treaties.     Van  Berckel  to  Dmiimm,  Sept.  23,  1778. 

Negotiations  with.     JF,  Lee  to  Committeef  Oct.  15,  1778. 

Plan  of  treaty  witb.     IV.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  25,  1779. 

Protest  of,  as  to  convention  of  neutral  powers,  July  1,  1780. 

Political  confasion  in.    Adams  to  Livingstony  Feb.  21,  1782.    (See  Dumaa,) 

Bank  of,  memorial  as  to.    Adams  to  LtvingstoUf  Sept.  26, 1782. 
Amphitritb,  The — 

Difficulties  of  sailing  of.     Introduction,  $  83. 

Delays  in  sailing  of.     I>.  ane  to  Committee,  Jan.  20, 1777. 

Sailing  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 1777. 

Explanation  of.     /d.,  Feb.  6,  1777 ;  Beanmarchais  to  Congress,  Feb.  28, 1777. 

Arrival  of.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  May  9,  1777. 

Arrival  at  Portsmouth.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  May  30,  1777. 

Return  voyage  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30, 1777. 

ANDRi^— 

His  t-aunting  squibs  on  American  statesmen.     Introduction,  $  21. 
Concerned  in  British  tournament  at  Philadelphia  in  1778.    Introduction,  ^  23. 
Anmours— 

Appointed  French  consul  for  North  Carolina.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Jan.  24,  1780. 
Appointed  as  French  consul  for  Maryland  and  Virginia.     Congress,  Mar.  16, 1784. 
Applkton,  from  Morris,  Apr.  16, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Jppleton,  same  date.) 
Aranda — 

Notice  of.     Introduction,  $  89. 

Audience  of  American  commissioners  with,  Jan.  4, 1777. 
From  Franklin  as  to  attitude  of  Spain,  Apr.  7, 1777. 
From  A,  Lee,  Dec.  9, 1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  July  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,    Asked  to  present  memorial  to  Spain,  Juno  6,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
Conferences  with,  as  to  Mississippi  boundary.     Jag  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17, 1782. 
Arendt,  Colonel.     Recommended  by. 

Franklin  to  Congress,  May  22, 1780. 
(See  Vcrgennes  to  Franklin,  May  11,  1780.) 
Argentrau  to  Franklin,    As  to  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of   Germany,  July  30; 

Sept.  28, 1784. 
Ariel — 

Sails  for  the  Uniteil  States  under  Paul  Jones.     Franklin  to   Congress,  Aug.  9, 

1780. 
Arrival  of.    Lorell  to  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1781. 

Forced  by  storms  to  return  and  to  refit.     Franklin  to  Congre^,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
"Armed  Neutrality"— 

Object  of  it  to  build  up  commerce  of  neutrals.     Introduction,  J  93. 

Probable  extension  of.     FranXr/tii  fo  .Yform,  June  3,  1780.    (Note    as   to,  in  same 

letter. ) 
Progress  of  principles  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
Progress  of.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Aug.  2*2, 1780. 
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"Ahmed  Neutrality '' — Continncd. 

Progress  of.     Carmichael  to  CangreaSf  Sept.  9,  1780. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

Declaration  of  the  States-General  acceding  to  the.   Adams  to  Congress^  Jane  15, 

1781. 
Papers  in  reference  to.     Adeems  to  CongreaSy  Feb.  1, 1781. 

Acceptance  of,  by  the  United  States.    Adams  to  States -Generaly  Mar.  8, 1781 ;  Adams 
to  GaUiizxn,  Mar.  8,  1781 ;  Adams  to  Sapheren,  Mar.  8,  1781 ;  Adams  to  Ehren- 
sicardf  Mar.  8,  1781. 
Primarily  directed  against  Britain.     Dana  to  Congress,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
Accession  of  Germany  to,     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  29, 1781. 
Snggestions  of  general  adoption  of.    Adams^  Journal,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
Views  as  to.     Adams  to  Dumas,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
Congress,  while  approving  of,  does  not  feel  at  liberty  now  to  join.     Proceedings  of 

Congress,  May  21,  1783. 
No  foreign  minister  of  the  United  States  has  power  given  to  accede  to ;  its  prin- 
ciples, however,  are  sound,  but  the  definitive  treaty  should  not  be  delayed 
to  enforce  them.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Juno  3,  1783. 
Not  desirable  that  Congress  should  engage  in  such  a  league,  and  that  all  powers 

respecting  it  be  withdrawn.    Congress,  June  12, 178.3. 
Position  of  Madis<m  and  Hamilton  as  to.    (See  Introduction,  $  4A  ^9') 
To  engage  in,  not  desirable.    Besolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29, 1783. 
Arms.    ( See  Supplies, ) 

Forwarding  of,  to  America.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1777. 
Armt.     (See  War,  state  of.) 

British,  destination  and  sentiment  of  the.     A,  T^ee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 1776.     (See 

Introdaction,  $$  150,  151.) 
British,  nombers  and  destination  of.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  14, 177G.     (See  Intro- 
duction, $$  150,  151.) 
Americm,  condition  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
Bad  effects  on,  of  depreciation  of  currency.     Lorell  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  24, 

1778. 
Half- pay  m  easnre  and  other  questions,  as  to.    Laurens  to  Washington,  May  5, 1778. 
Progress  of.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  June  20,  1778. 
Strength  of.    J.  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  March  29,  1781. 
Disbanding  of,  advised.    Morris  to  Congress,  May  15,  1783. 
Arnold,  Bknkdict — 

Treachery  of.     Franklin  to  Searle.,  Nov.  30,  1780. 

Amount  of  his  bribe.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  7, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  La  Fayette, 

May  4,  1781,  and  note  thereto. 
Bad  bargain  made  by.     Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1781. 
Cordial  reception  in  Eugl'ind.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  his  opinion  of  Franklin.    Introduction,  $  114. 
Arnot,  de,  from  Morris,  Mar.  18,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  W Arnot,  same  date.) 
Artillery  of  the  United  States.    Strength  of.    J,  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  29, 1781. 
AR17NDKL,  will  give  General  Schuyler  information  about  artillery.    Franklin  to  Charles 

/^e,  Feb.  11, 1776. 
Asoill'8  case — 

Livingston  {•o  Franklin,  May  30,  June  23, 1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  May  29,  Dec.  17,  1782  ;  Livingston  to  Franklin,  May  23, 
1782,  with  note ;  Franklin  to  Oswald,  July  28,   1782 ;   f'ergennes  to   Wanhing- 
ton,  July  29, 1782,  inclosing  letter  from  Lady  Asgill). 
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Aboill'0  cask— Oantinned. 

Beferred  to  Coogress.     fTatkiuglou  to  Luzerme,  Oct.  25, 17^ ;  Wtukimfion  to  Con- 
§rf9,  Oct  i^  1782;  Litingtton  to  Z>aiia,  Dec.  17, 178-2. 
(See,  farther,  Lmzerme  to  Carlton,  Nor.  9,  1782;  LivingtHon  to  fVa»Ht»,  Nov.  9, 
1782;  Luzerne  to  Wtukingion,  Nov.  12,  1782.) 
Washington  To.     Releasing,  Nov.  13,  1782;  Z^'ris^sto*  to  Jciaau,  Nov.  18,  1782; 
Watkimgiom  to  Vergennen,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
Atrocitibs,  British,  in  war.    (See  Britain.) 
Austin,  J.  L.  -- 

Public  services  of.     Introdoction,  $  195. 
Introdnction  of.     CemmiMionert  to  Congress,  Sept.^,  177^ 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  20, 1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Austin,  same  date.) 
Bachk,  llrs. — 

From  A,  Lee,  Mar.  19, 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Mrs,  Bache,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jane  2, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Backe,  same  date.) 
From  Dranklimf  Jone  3, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Mrs.  Batke,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  V^,  1781. 

(See  ^a>l:/f»  to  Baeke,  same  date.) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.    From  Franklin,  Jnno  19, 1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bache,  same  date.) 
Balmk,  Captain,  Letter  introducing,  to  President  of  Congress.   Dean  to  President  of 
Congress,  Oct.  17,  1776. 
Recommended  to  Congress.    Dranklin  to  Congress,  Jan.  20,  1777. 
Bancroft,  Edward— 

Character  of.    Introdnction,  $  196. 

Doano  recommended  to  confer  with.     Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 1776. 
Closely  allied  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  minority  in  both  houses ;  not  par- 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  the  minority;  his  expenses  in  visiting  Paris  paid. 
Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  16, 1776. 
Informed  by  Franklin  as  to  position  of  the  United  States  as  to  independence, 
with  authority  to  publish  certain  resolves.     Franklin  to  Bancroft,  Apr.  16, 
1778. 
Charged  by  A.  Lee  with  being  a  stock-jobber.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  2G,  1778. 

(See  Introduction,  J  196.) 
Connection  with  peace  negotiations,  June  9, 1782.    Reported  in  Franklin*s  journal 

under  date  of  July  1,  1782. 
Confers  with  Adams  during  peace  negotiations.    Adams'  journal,  Nov.  20, 1782. 
Bancroft,  G.— 

Views  of,  as  to  A.  Lee's  differences  with  Franklin.    Introduction,  $  145 ;  as  to  Ed* 
ward  Bancroft.    Introdnction,  $  196. 
Bank  op  North  America— 

Scheme  of,  approved.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
Organization  of.    Morris  to  Governors,  Jan.  2,  8,  1782. 
Barbarities,  British,  during  the  war.    (See  Britain,  etc.) 
Barbart  powers— 

Question  of  treaty  with.   Sartine  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  21, 1778. 
Proposition  as  to.    Vergennes  to  Commissioners,  Sept.  27,  1778. 
Commissioners  have  no  power  to  treat  with.    Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Oct.  1778. 
Negotiations  with.    (See  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Feb.  24,  1779.) 
Barbadoes,  complaints  from.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
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Barclay,  David— 

Urgos  FraDklio  to  use  his  iDflaence  toward  bringing  abont  a  reconciliation. 

Franklin^a  narration  of  the  negotiations  at  London^  Mar.  22. 1775. 
Note  to  Franklin,  makiug  appointment  for  discussion  of  reoouciliatory  measures. 

Franklin^s  narration  of  negotiations  at  London^  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Disonssions  of  reconciliatory  measures  between  Franklin  and,  Ibid, 
Barclay,  Thomas— 

Agency,  criticisms  on.    Morris  to  Franklin,  Sept.  30,  1782. 
Appointed  consul.    Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1782. 
His  arriyal.    Franklin  to  Carmiekael,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  4,  1782.) 
Appointed  commissioner  to  adjnst  aoconnts  in  Europe.    lAvingsUm  to  Barclay, 
Nov.  26,  1782. 
(As  to  Deane's  account,  see  Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  30,  1782.) 
From  Morris,  Dec.  5,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Barclay,  same  date. ) 
From  Morris,  May  12,  1783. 
(See  Morris  to  Barclay,  same  date.) 
Barry,  Captain,  course  of.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  4,  30, 1782. 
Basonrime  Sl  Co.,  application  for  a  frigate  and  privateer's  commission.    Commis- 
sioners to  Sartine,  May  16,  1778. 
Basdkn's  cask.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Aug.  15,  1780. 
Babson,  Captain,  re-imbursed  by  France  for  losses.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

28, 1778. 
Bayonnk,  mode  a  free  port  to  the  United  States.    Calonneto  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5, 1784. 
Bkaumarchais — 

His  personal  characteristics.    Introduction,  $  56. 

Estimates  of  his  character.  Ibid,,  {(  57,8. 

Skill  in  secret  diplomacy,  Ibid,,  $  59. 

Impresses  Louis  XVI  as  to  intervention  in  America,  Ibid,,  $  60. 

*<Rodrignes,  Hortalez''  <&  Co.,  Ibid,,  ^  61. 

Question  how  far  his  shipments  were  on  his  own  account,  Ibid,,  $  62. 

Congressional  settlement  of  1779,  Ibid,,  $  63. 

Contract  of  1783,  Ibid,,  i  64. 

''Lost  million.''    Franklin's  efforts  at  solution.  Ibid,,  ^  65. 

Silence  of  French  ministry,  Ibid.,  ^  66. 

Appeal  to  Congress  in  1787,  Ibid,,  ^  67. 

French  ministry  admit  payment  to  Beaumarchais,  Ibid.,  i  68. 

Claim  on  ite merits,  Ibid,,  $  69. 

Qnestion  as  to  secret-service  money.  Ibid.,  ^  70. 

Settlement  in  1831,  Ibid,,  $  71. 

Relations  to  Vergennes,  Ibid,,  $  55. 

From  Vergennes,  Apr.  26, 1776. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Beaumarchais,  asLvae  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  May  23, 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Beaumarchais,  same  date.) 
To  A,  Lee  (Mary  Johnston,)    Engages  to  forward  military  supplies  to  Cape  Fran- 

^oiH,  anil  asks  for  tobacco  in  return,  June  6, 1776. 
Acce<led  to  by  A.  Lee,  June  14,  1776. 
Forms  a  company,  as  Hortalez  &  Co.,  June  26, 1776. 
To  Deane,    Inviting  confidential  correspondence,  July  18, 1776. 
From  Deane,  July  20, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Beaumarchais,  July  20, 1776. ) 
From  Deane,  July  24, 1776. 
(See  Deane  to  Beaumarchais,  same  date. ) 
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nRAUMARCiiAis — Continaed. 

To  Cottgresn.    (Under  name  of  Hortalez  &  Co.)  expresses  sympathy  with  the 

United  States;  is  forwardiug  supplies;  expects  American  produce  in  retnm  ; 

French  Government  as  such  bound  to  maintain  neutrality;  caution  against 

spies,  Aug.  18, 1776. 

His  acts  those  of  the  ministry.     Deame  to  Commute  Aug.  18, 1776. 

To  Committee.    Will  furnish  all  supplies  and  protect  American  vessels,  Aug.  18, 

1776. 
From  Deane,  Ang.  19,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Beaumar<^aiSf  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     European  sympathy  for  Congress;  hostile  measures  against  Portu- 
gal advised,  Sept.  15,  1776. 
(See  Deans  to  Morris,  Sept.  17, 1776.) 
Supplies  famished  by ;  statement  as  to  consideration  expected  for.    J.  Lee  to  Con- 
gress, Oct.  1,  1776. 
The  United  States  indebted  to,  for  supplies.     Deane  to  Committee  Nov.  29,  1776. 
Presses  earnestly  on  Congress  his  claim  for  settlement,  Dec.  1,  1776. 
Has  conducted  negotiations  with  the  French  court  for  Deane.     Deane  to  Jay^  Dec. 

3. 1776. 
^'Affairs  with,  were  settled  by  Mr.  Deane,  whom  Mr.  Hortalez  found  here  on  his 
return,  and  with  whom  all  the  arrangements  were  afterwards  made.''    A.  Lee 
to  Committee,  Dec.  31,  1776. 
(See  same  to  same,  Jan.  3, 1777.) 
To  Congress.    Supplies  sent  by,  in  ship  Amelia,  Feb.  28, 1777. 
Other  supplies  previously  sent.    Ibid, 
Remittances  expected  in  return.     Ibid. 

Claim  on  the  Amphitrite  recognized.     Commissioners  to  Berard  Freres,  Dec.  24, 1777. 
Settlemei^o  of  claims  with.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  16, 1778. 
Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13,  1778. 
Response  to  A.  Lee's  statement  as  to.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  May  14,  l.^S,  1778. 
Settlement  with,  as  to  the  Therese.     Commissioners  to  Beaumarchais,  Sept.  10. 1778 ; 
Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  10,  1778.     (See,  as  to  settlement,  Franklin  to 
Beaumarchais,  Sept.  10,  1778.) 
Plan  for  settlement  with.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Dec.  2, 1778. 
A.  Lee's  criticism.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
Gerard's  explanation  of.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
Conference  with  French  minister  as  to,  July  10,  1779. 
Bills  drawn  in  favor  of,  paid.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
Claim.     Morris  to   Fran A'/in,  May  23,   29,1782;  Beaumarchais  to  A/orrie,  June  3, 

1782;  Franklin  to  Morns,  Aug.  12,  1782. 
Claim.     Payment  of  bills  drawn  in  his  favor.     Morris  to  Luzerne,  Jan.  13, 1783. 
Bkdaulx— 

To  Dumas.    Inquiries  as  to  the  fato  of  his  nephew,  Apr.  28,  1781. 
Death  of  nephew.     Livingston  to  Dumas,  Nov.  28,  1781. 
Brlligerknts,  duties  of,  as  defined  in  Revolution.     Introduction,  $^  100,  180. 

Fraudulent  use  of  friendly  Hags.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Jan.  18,  1782. 
Bknson,  complaint  against,  for  seizing  Danish  ship  Providence.     Vergennes  to  Franh 

lin,  Apr.  23,  1782. 
B^RENGRR,  from  Adams,  June  8,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Berenger,  same  dato.) 
Briikekiiout  (alleged  spy),  notices  of.     IntnMluction,  ^i  150, 204. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  3,  1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Berkenhout,  same  date.) 

Addresses  A.  Lee  as  to  reconciliation,    A.  Lee  to  Vergenne$,  Jan.  3, 1779;  Verginnes 
to  A.  Lee,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
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Berkenhout— ContiDued. 

From  A,  Lee,    Informed  tbat  American  independence  is  a  condition  of  peace,  Jan. 
5,  1779. 
(See  A,  Lee  to  Berkenhoutf  Jan.  7,  1779;  as  to  farther  correspondence  with  A. 
Lee,  see  Introduction,  H  150,  204.) 
Brrun.    a.  Lee's  mission  to  (See  A,  Lee). 

Bkrmuda,  probable  fortification  of,  by  Britain.    Deane  to  Committee^  ^^K'  ^^*  1776. 
Seizure  of,  advised  and  complaints  from.    Deane  to  Committeef  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Should  be  seized  and  fortified.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  177& 
Bernsto^f,  from  FrankHn,  Dec.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Bemsioff,  same  date.) 
Brrsollb's  case.    Sarline  to  Commiseion,  June  6,  15,  1778. 
BiGELOW,  J.,  notices  of  Franklin  at  Passy.    Introduction,  $  125. 
Bingham— 

From  Deane,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  25,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Bingham, SAvae  date.) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  1,  1777. 

(See  Committee,  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  CarmichaelfJuneb,  1777. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Lorell,  Mar.  2,  1770. 

(See  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
Value  of  his  correspondence.    Lovell  to  Bingham,  Mar.  2,  1778. 
From  Lovell,  Apr.  16,  1778. 

(See  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  ZoTfH,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  Lovell  to  ^In^ftam,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  May  14,  1778. 

(See  Committee  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Sept.  28,  1778. 
(See  22.  H.  Lee  and  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
Bishop,  Roman  Catholic,  in  America.     (See  Franklin  to  Vergennee,  Doc.  15,  1783.) 

(See  Catholic  Church,) 
Black  Prince,  ship- 
History  of.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  June  18,  25,  1780. 
Loss  of.    Franklin  to  Congrese,  Aug.  10,  1780. 
Black  Princess,  ship,  commission  of,  recalled.    Franklin  to  Fergennes,  Aug.  15, 1780. 
Blake  et  al.    From  Franklin,  Mar.  13,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Blake  et  al.,  same  date.) 
Blockade,  British,  vigilance  of.     Harrison  et  al.  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Blomb,  Danish  minister,  complains  of  breach  of  neutrality  by  American  privateers. 
Blome  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  3,  1782.) 
Bollan,  Wm.,  ])rcHent8  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  ship — 

Exploits  of.     Introduction,  $(  190  jf. 
Questions  in  relation  to.    Franklin  to  Leivis,  Mar.  17,  1781. 
Prize  money  due;  action  of  Congress  as  to,  Mar.  11,  1782. 
As  to  prize  money.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Aug.  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  6, 178.3.) 
Settling  of  acconnts  of.     Act  of  Congress^  Oct.  29,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25,  1783.) 
Bonvouloir,  miasioii  of,  to  America.    Introduction,  $  38. 
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Boston— 

Motion  to  remove  the  army  from,  by  Lord  Chatham.    F^nkUn'i  nwr€iU9e  tfmgo- 
tiatioM  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 

Effect  of  evacuation  of.     lutroductioD,  $$  12-24. 

Frigate,  claims  for  protection  of,  in  France.    CommxBsionerB  to  r«ryefiMet,  May  16, 
1778. 

Charges  against.    Commmioners  to  CommiHeej  June  3, 1778. 
BouDiNOT,  President  of  Congress — 

To  Sir  G.  Carleton,    Asking  for  extradition  of  certain  forgers,  Aag.  1,  1783. 

To  Franklin,    As  to  Swedish  treaty,  Aug.  13,  15,  Sept.  17,  1783. 

To  Adams.    As  to  his  resignation  and  other  events,  Nov.  1,  1783. 

To  Commisaionera,    Approving  definitive  treaty,  Nov.  1, 1783. 

To  Van  Berckel,    Welcoming  him  on  his  arrival,  Oct.  24,  1782. 
BouiLL^,  commanding  at  Windward  Islands,  complains  of  unla^'fal  seizures  by  Amer- 
ican privateers.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18,  1782. 
Bounty — 

Public  lauds  should  be  promised  to  soldiers  as.    Deane  to  CommiUUef  Oct.  1,  Dec. 
1,  1776:  Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Boundaries — 

American,  position  of  Frauceas  to,  in  1778.     Vergennea  to  Oerardf  Mar.  29,  1778. 

Position  to  be  taken  in  respect  to,  iu  17(.^.    Litingaton  to  Firanklinf  Jan.  7,  1782. 

Western,  action  of  Congress  in  respect  to.    Aug.  20,  1782. 

Instructions  to  peace  commissioners  as  to.    Congresa,  June  6  and  29, 1781.    (See 
Peace  Commiaaionera.) 
Bows  AMD  Arrows.    Franklin  advises  use  of.    Franklin  to  C.  Lee,  Feb.  11,  1776. 
Brazil.    Whale  fishery  near.    (See  Whale  fiahery). 
Bribery,  British.    Instances  of.    Introduction,  ($  7-36. 
Bridobk,  fh>m  Franklin,  Oct.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Bridgen,  same  date.) 
Britain,  Great— 

Dissatisfied  with  treaty  of  1763.    Introduction,  $  33. 

Ministry  of,  during  revolution ;  character  of.    Ihid,^  $  27. 

Revolutionary  analogies  of.    Ihid.,  $  8. 

Arrogance  of.    Ihid, ,  $  21 . 

Cruelty  of,  in  the  war.     Ihid,,  $  22. 

Profligacy  and  frivolity  of.     IHd,,  $  23. ' 

Abandonment  of  loyalists  by     Ihid,,  $  24. 

False  information  of  campaigns  of.    Ihid,,  $  151. 

War  policy  of.    A,  Lee  to  Mrs.  Backe,  Mar.  19, 1776. 

Affairs  in.    A,  Lee  to  Golden,  Apr.  15, 1776 ;  W,Leeto  Dunuu,  Sept.  10, 1776 ;  A.  Lee 
to  Dumaa,  Sept.  17, 1776. 

Reported  demand  of,  for  surrender  of  American  vessels.     Committee,  to  Deane, 
Oct.  1, 1776. 

Reports  of  reconciliation  with  ;  bad  effect  in  France.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov. 
28,  1776. 

Coast  of,  unprotected.    Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Government  of;  enlistmeut  of  soldiers  in.     Commiaaionera  to  Committee,  Jan.  17, 
1777. 

Army  of,  condition  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.    Harrison  et  ah  to  Bingkan^  Feb.  1, 1777 ; 
Harriaon  et  dl,  to  Commiaaionera,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

Oppressive  action  of.    A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  1777. 

Policy  of,  to  America.     Carmickael  to  Dumaa,  Apr.  28,  1777. 

Makes  complaints  to  Franco  of  accommodations  to  American  privateers.     Deane 
to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 

Barbarous  conduct  of,  iu  war.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct.  14,  1777. 
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Britain,  Orsat— CoDtinued. 

RecoDciliatiou  with,  withoat  independence  denoanced.  Congr'esBf  Nov.  24,  1777. 
(See  Introdactiou,  $  22). 

Requisites  of  conciliation  with.  CommUsiontrB  to  CommitUe^  Feb.  28, 1778;  Frank- 
lin to  Correspondent  at  Brueseh,  July  I,  1778. 

Minister  of,  at  Paris  ordered  to  leave  at  once.  A,  Lee  to  Commiseionerej  Mar.  19, 
1778. 

No  separate  peace  shonid  be  made  with.    Commissionere  to  Committee^  Jaly  29, 1778. 

Commissioners  of,  in  America.  Impolitic  action  of.  Franklin  to  Hartley f  Oct.  26, 
1778. 

Misconduct  of,  dnring  war.     Commissioners  to  FergenneSf  Jan- 1,  1779. 

Recognition  by,  of  independence.  Conference  with  French  minister  as  to,  July 
10,  1779. 

Peace  with;  plan  of.     t/aj/ to  Fra)iA;7tii,  Aug.  14,  1779. 

Peace  commissioners  of.     Proceedings  of  Congress^  SSept.  28,  1779. 

Whale  fleet  of.    Plan  for  capture  of.    Adams  to  Huntington j  Oct.  19,  1779. 

Negotiations  for  peace  with.  (See  Proceedings  of  Congress^  Feb.  24 ;  Mar.  17, 19' 
22,  24 ;  May  8,  12,  22;  June  3,  17,  19,  24 ;  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  31 ;  Aug.  3, 
13;  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28;  Oct.  9,  13,  14,  1779.) 

Barbarities  of.    Franklin  to  Hartley ^  Feb.  2,  17d0. 

Obstacles  to  peace  with.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  2,  1780. 

Losses  of,  at  sea.    Report  of.    Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  8,  1780. 

Sudden  declaration  of  war  by,  against  Holland.  Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan. 
27,  1781. 

Further  propositions  expected  through  Abb6  Hussey  to  Spain  from.  Carmichael 
to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

Declares  war  against  Holland.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

Resentment  felt  in  Holland  against.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

Seizures  at  sea  without  declaration  of  war  likened  to  piracy.  Franklin  toDumas, 
Jan.  18,  1781. 

Peace  between  Holland  and,  not  probable.    Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  15, 1781. 

Afl'airs  in.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22, 1781. 

Financial  system  of,  compared  with  France.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 

Taxes  in.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 

Importation  of  goods  of,  into  United  States  in  neutral  bottoms.  Adams  to  Con- 
gress, Juno  26,  1781. 

Spoliations  of.  Official  information  as  to ;  called  for.  lAvingsion  to  Governors  of 
States,  Nov.  12,  1781. 

ExcluNion  of  goods  of.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Dec.  26,  1781. 

Abandonment  of  loyalists  in  the  United  States  by.  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Dec.  16, 
1781 ;  Livingston  to  Adants,  Dec.  26, 1781.    (See  also  Introduction,  $  24.) 

Ungenerous  and  barbarous  conduct  of,  during  the  war.  Livingston  to  Adams,  Jan. 
9, 1782 ;  Livingston  to  Dana,  Mar.  3,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $  22. 

Change  of  ministry  in.  Franklin  to  Morris,  Apr.  8, 1782 ;  Franklin  to  Livingstonf 
Apr.  8,  1782. 

Intrigncs  of,  with  France  for  a  separate  peace.  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  13, 
1782 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  13,  1782. 

Excesses  of,  in  war.    Livingston  to  Dana,  May  27,  1782. 

Change  of  administration  of,  as  affecting  peace  negotiations.  La  Fayette  to  Liv- 
ingston, June  25, 1782. 

Spoliations.    Report  of,  to  be  sent  to  ministers  abroad.     Congress,  Sept.  10, 1782. 

Cruelties  of,  in  war.    Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1782.    (See  Introduction,  $  22.) 

Trade  with,  to  rest  on  reciprocity.    Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  6,  1783. 

Importance  of  a  minister  being  sent  to.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5, 1783. 

Propositions  of  commercial  conciliation  by.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar.  12,  1783. 
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Britain,  Great — Contiuned. 

Peaco  with.    Negotiations  for.     (See  Franklin.) 
British  TRADE,  restrictive  chanicter  of.     Laurens  to  ThoauoHf  Mar.  28,  1784;  Lau- 
rens to  Congress,  Apr.  24, 1784. 
Order  of  coaucil  of,  as  to  Amcricaa  ships,  May  14,  1783. 

Campaigns  oL    A.  Lee^s  erroneous  predictions  as  to.    (See  Introdaction,  ^  151.) 
Brogue,  Connt — 

Probable  reference  to,  by  A.  Lee  as  a  leading  foreign  general  snited  for  cooimand. 

A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 177C. 
Recommended  by  Deane  for  American  general-in-cbief.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec. 

6, 1776. 
Characteristics  and  position  of.    (Introdaction.  ^  76,77.) 
Brogue,  Prince.    Entrance  of,  in  American  service  at  end  of  war.    Livingston  to  La 

Fagette,  Nov.  2,  I7d2.     (See  Introdnction,  $  78.) 
Brooke,  gives  plan  to  ministry  for  attacking  Canada,  Jane  3,  1776. 
Brosse,  Captain  de  la.    Letter  introducing.    Deane  to  Washington,  Sept.  15,  1776; 

Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  15, 1776. 
Brown,  J.,  from  Jones,  Mar.  13, 1781. 
(See  Jones  to  Brown,  same  date.) 
From  fr<iii^7tii,  Aug.  G,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Brown,  same  date.) 
Burgos.    A.  Lee  detained  at.    A.  Lee  to  (rrimaldiy  Mar.  5,  1777. 
BuRGOTNE.    Erroneous  predictions  as  to  movements  of.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Apr.  15, 
1776;  Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  1,  1777;  Comminsioncrs  to  Committee, 
Feb.  5,  Feb.  11,  1777.    (See  Introduction,  $  151.) 
Defeat  and  surrender  of     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  18,  31,  1777. 
Nature  of  battle  and  importance  of  victory  over.    (Note  to  letter  of  Committee  to 

Commissioners,  Oct.  18,  1777.)  • 
Effect  of  surrender  of,  on  Continent  of  Europe.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5,  1778 ; 

Louis  XVI  to  Charles  III,  Jan.  8,  1778. 
Good  effects  abroad  of  surrender  of.     IV.  Lee  to  Congress,  Feb.  7,  1778. 
K^Lchangeof.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adatns,  Nov.  7, 1781. 
ButiKE,  Edmund— 

lli8  view  of  Washington's  military  genius.    Introduction,  $  12. 
His  efforts  as  a  peace-maker.    Ibid.,  ^  197. 
Interest  taken  by,  in  Lanrcns*8  case.     Ibid.,  ^  173. 
Tribute  of,  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  123. 

Declines  to  present  petition  of  1775.    Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
To  Franklin.    Laurens's  case ;  prospects  of  peace,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
Cabal  against  Washington.    Introdnction,  $  11. 

CABARUU8 — 

Correspondence  with  Jay,  reported  by.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28, 1782. 
Character  of.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
Calonne,  to  La  Fayette,  announcing  certain  free  ports,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
Cai.vekt,  claims  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  1,  1783. 
Camden,  Lord,  his  views  and  speeches.    Reported  by  Franklin  in  narrative  of,  Mar. 

22,  1775. 
Campaigns,  British.    A.  Lee's  predi  ctions  as  to  errors  in,  and  their  misleading  effects 
A.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bache,  Mar.  19,  1776. 

(See  A.  LeeU}  Colden,  Feb.  13,  Apr.  15,  1776.     Introduction,  $  151.) 
Canada— 

Negotiations  in  res|>cct  to.    (See  Franklin's  journal,  beginning  Mar.  21  and  end- 
ing July  1,  1782,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
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Canada — Con  tin  netl. 

Liability  to  parties  in,  for  provisions  supplied  or  injuries  sustained  during  the 
war.    Morris  to  Congress^  Jan.  21,  1784. 
CaiTnon,  forwarding  of,  to  America.     CommUaioners  to  CommUieef  May  25,  1777. 
Capellbk  (See  Van  der  Capcllen), 
CAPTAiNSof  American  armed  vessels.     From  Commissioners ^  Nov.  21  1777. 

(See  Franklinf  Dean,  and  Lee  to  captains  of  American  armed  vessels,  same  date. ) 
Captures  on  high  seas.    Action  of  Congress  as  to,  May  22,  1778. 
Caribs,  revolt  might  be  incited  among.     Dean  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

(See  Dean  to  Committee,  Oct  8,  1776;  same  to  Bingham,  Oct.  17,  1776.) 
Carlkton— 

From  Morris,  Aug.  20,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne  (two  letters),  Nov.  9,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  March  24,  1783.  ** 

(See  Livingston  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  11,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Boudinot,  Aug.  1,  1783. 
(See  Boudinot  to  CarUton,  same  date. ) 
Cabusle,  Lord- 
As  to  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia.    Introduction,  f  12. 
Opinion  of  desertion  of  loyalists.    Ibid.,  $  24. 
Carmichael,  William— 

His  position  as  a  diplomatist.    Introduction,  {  171. 
Opinion  as  to  damage  done  by  theft  of  A.  Lee's  papers.     Ihid,^  $  150. 
Goes  to  Holland  on  business.    Deane  to  DUmas,  Oct.  9    1776. 
To  Dumas.    Anuouncing  arrival,  Oct.  22,  1776. 
To  Dumas,    Sending  papers,  etc.,  Oct.  27,  1776. 

To  Committee.    Narrating  his  efforts  in  Amsterdam ;  position  of  Holland ;  French 
sympathy  with  America;  state  of  European  finances;  value  of  American  prod- 
nets;  position  of  Russia;  work  that  could  be  done  by  privateers;  recommends 
Prevet  and  Grand,  Nov.  2,  1776. 
Declines  to  go  to  Berlin  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  11, 

1777. 
A.  Lee's  charges  against.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  14,  May  9,  1778. 
To  Congress.    Accepts  as  secretary  to  Commissioners,  June  17,  1778. 
A..  Lee's  objections  to.    A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  19,  1779. 
Elected  secretary  of  legation  to  Spain.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Acknowledges  appointment  as  secretary  to  Spain,  Oct.  25,  1779. 
Instructions  from  Jay  to,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Jag.    Reports  affairs  in  Madrid,  Feb.  15, 18,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Reports  his  position,  Feb.  19, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  22, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Feb.  25, 1780. 

(See  Jag  to  CamiicAae^, same  date.) 
His  views  as  to  A.Xee,  given  by  the  latter;  is  denounced  by  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to 

AdamM,  Marctf^  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  31, 1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Carnu'cAael, same  date.) 
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Carxichael,  WnxiAM—CoDtioaed. 

From  Adams,  Apr.  8, 1760. 
(See  Adams  to  CarmicAa^l, same  date.) 

To  AdatM,    Information  ao  to  Spanish  military  movements,  Apr.  22, 1780. 

From  Adams,  May  12, 1780. 
(See  Jdams  to  Carmichael,aAme  date.) 

To  Congress,    lufbrmation  as  to  Spanish  affairs,  May  2d,  1780. 

From  Framklin,  June  17, 1780. 
(See  Framklin  to  CarmidUM^, same  date.) 

To  Congress,  Affairs  at  Madrid ;  Cumberland  arrives  as  British  agent ;  friendly 
services  of  French  minister  at  Madrid;  financial  difficnlties,  July  17,  1780, 

To  Congress,  Financial  difficulties  of  Spain ;  Cumberland,  British  agent,  is  at 
Madrid ;  armed  neutrality ;  progress  of  the  war ;  little  prospect  of  money 
from  Spain ;  Aug.  22,  1780. 

To  drnyi  ess,  Gardoqni  appointed  to  succeed  Miralles;  Spanish  failure  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  36,000,000  livres ;  inability  of  Government  to 
loan  money  to  the  United  States ;  naval  movements ;  Cumberland  continues 
at  Madrid;  progress  of  armed  neutrality;  position  of  Portugal,  Sept.  9;  1780. 

To  Committee,  Financial  position  in  Spain ;  Cumberland's  mission ;  prospects  of 
campaign  ;  foreign  ministers  in  Madrid  friendly  to  Britain ;  detentiou  of  Gar- 
doqni; affairs  in  Holland,  Nov.  2S,  1780. 

To  Committee,  State  of  affairs  in  Spain ;  no  money  to  be  procured  there  ;  proba- 
bilities of  campaign ;  Cumberland  still  at  Madrid ;  Sept.  25, 1780. 

To  Committee.  Current  European  news,  Dec.  19,  1780. 

To  Committee,  Propositions  on  the  part  of  England  expected  through  Abbd 
Hussey;  war  declared  against  Holland  by  England;  Russia  expected  tore- 
sent  the  declaration;  ill  success  of  the  English  fleets;  Spain  has  promised 
a  loan,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

To  FrankHu,    Introducing  Cabarrus,  Feb.  6^  1781. 

To  Committee,  Holland  disposed  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  ;  Germany  offers 
to  mediate  with  Russia;  Spain  and  France  dislike  the  offer  of  mediation,  and 
will  remain  friends  to  America ;  policy  of  Spain  towards  America  and  prepara. 
tions  for  war ;  Jay  promised  part  of  the  loan  to  pay  bills  due  ;  debt  contracted 
for  $3U,000  or  $40,000;  Gardo<iui  will  embark  soon;  Cumberland  working 
to  injure  America;  Count  d'Estaing  expected  to  visit  America;  Vergen- 
ncs  in  bad  health,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

To  Committee,  Affairs  in  Europe ;  offer  of  the  Euip  cror  of  Germany  to  mediate ; 
conduct  of  the  Russian  ambassador  ;  Portugal  will  not  join  the  armed  neu- 
trality ;  affairs  in  England ;  C  umberland  demands  a  pass[H)rt ;  fleet  of  Spain, 
Feb.  22,  1781. 

To  Franklin.  Visit  of  Prince  Marceran  ;  intrigues  of  the  Lees;  opposition  in 
Congress  to  Washington  and  Franklin ;  as  to  matters  of  literary  interest,  Feb. 
28,  1781. 

To  Committee,  Affairs  in  Europe ;  Cumberland  still  at  Madrid ;  Ganloqni  to  cm- 
bark  soon ;  Spain  jealous  uf  the  States  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio ;  corre- 
spondence through  the  mails  gives  information  to  the  various  courts.  Mar. 
4,  1781. 

To  Committee.  Departure  of  Cumberland  certain :  reported  offer  of  mediation 
by  Emi>eror  of  Germany ;  French  fleet  expectetl  to  reach  America  in  July ; 
loan  for  1,000,000  florins  opened  in  Holland  by  Adams ;  large  convoy  of  pro- 
vision vessels  for  America  and  the  Indies  go  with  the  British  fleet ;  bad  effect 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  Mar.  11,  1781. 

To  Franklin,    Cnml>erland'8  position ;  rumors  of  mediation.  Mar.  12,  1781. 

To  Firanklin,    As  to  financial  difficulties,  Mar.  30,  1781. 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  12,  1781. 
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Carmichakl,  William— Coutinned. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,   Cuniberland'8  moveuient^ ;  deplores  Franklin^s  resignation ;  touches 

some  philosophical  qaestioDB ;  political  prospects,  Apr.  20,  ilHl, 
To  Commit'ee,    Affairs  in  Spain ;  heavy  drafts  on  Jay,  who  is  without  funds ;  post- 
office  espionage.  May  25,  26,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Removal  of  Necker ;  mediation,  Juno  2,  1781. 
From  Lorell.    June  15,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  CarmichaeU  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  Spanish  politics,  June  26,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Naval  preparations  in  Spain  ;  mediation  ;  Jay's  position  as  to  ac- 
cepting bills,  Aug.  16,  1781. 
.   From  Franklin,  Aug.  24,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmickael,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    As  to  affairs  in  Spain,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  5,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Spain;  x>ostponement  of  negotiations  with  the  United 
States;  immense   expenses  and   reduced   means  of  Government;  court  in- 
trigues; character  of  Francis  Cabarrus;  foreign  affairs,  Nov.  17, 1781. 
To  Livingston,    Political  relations  of  Spain,  Dec.  20,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

(See  Liringston  to  Carmichael,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  affairs  in  Spain  ;  advances  made  by  Spain  to  Congress,  Dec. 

24,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  political  affairs  in  Europe,  Feb.  18.  27, 1782. 
Legation  obliged  to  protest  bills;  current  political  evenU.    jPraiti(;2iii  to  Livings- 
ton, Apr.  14,  1782. 
Bills  taken  up  by  Franklin,    Franklin  to  Jay,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
From  Liringston,  May  1,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Ca^^michacl,  same  date.) 
From  Congriss,    Not  advisable  that  he  should  be  commissioned  to  Portugal,  May 

8,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    State  of  affairs  in  Spain,  Juno  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  July  6,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    Advice  as  to  public  affairs  and  as  to  his  salary,  July  6,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  affairs  in  Spain,  July  8,  22.  Sept.  8,  1782. 
From  Liringston,  Sept.  12,  1782. 

(See  Liringston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Siege  of  Gibrallar ;  probable  failure  of;  speculations  as  to  peace, 

frieudly  relations  with  other  powers,  Sept.  29,  1782. 
From  Florida  Blanca,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

(See  Florida  Blanca  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,     Political  affairs  in  Europe,  Oct.  29,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  28,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Treaty  of  1782;  Spain's  dissatisfaction;  financial  difficulties  of 

Spain ;  diplomatic  reception,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston,    Want  of  friendliness  in  Spanish  court ;  position  of  Gardoqui,  Jan. 

18. 1783. 
From  La  Fayeite,  Jan.  20,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Received  formally  at  Madrid  as  chargd  d'affaires ;  value  of  La 
Fayette's  presence,  Feb.  21, 1783. 
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Carhicuael,  William — Continaed. 
From  MarrUj  Mar.  4,  1733. 

(See  Morris  to  CarmUkaelf  same  date.) 
To  LivingttoH.    His  position  at  court;  views  as  to  foieign  politics,  Ifar.  13,  1783. 
From  Livingston^  May  7,  178^3.    (See  Livingston  to  Carmi^iael,  same  date.) 
Is  relied  on  by  Jay  to  make  op  accoauts  of  Spanish  mission.    Jay  to  LUnmgstamj 

Juno  I,  1783. 
To  Livingston,    Gives  information  as  to  political  relations  of  Spaiii,  Jaly   19, 

iS,  1783. 
From  Gorsdorff,  July  28,  1783. 

(See  Gorsdorff  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
Gives  information  as  to  proposed  Saxon  mission,  July  29,  Aug.  20,  1783. 
Narrates  circumstances  of  his  presentation  to  King  of  Spain,  Aug.  90,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  Hartwell^s  case  and  injuries  at  Havana,  Feb.  27,  1784. 
To  Franklin.    As  t<>  appointment  of  Gardo<iui  as  Spanish  minister,  Oct.  12, 1784. 
Cakrington.     From  Morris^  June  6, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Carringtonj  same  date.) 
Carroll.     From  Franklin^  June  2, 1779. 

(SiH)  Franklin  to  CarroUy  same  date.) 
Castries,  supplants  Sartine  iu  the  marine  department.    Franklin  to  Sarlkie^  Dec 

3, 17W). 
Catherine  11  ~ 

Her  policy  towards  America.     Introduction,  $$92^. 

(See  Dana,  Russia,  Armed  yeutrality.) 
Britibh  efforts  to  bribe.     Introduction,  $  7. 

Aversion  to  American  cause.     Dana  to  Livingston  (note).  May  2, 1783. 
Catholic  Bishop.     (See  Bishop.) 
Catholic  Church.    A  request  to  Congress  for  settlement  of  a  bishop  in  the  United 

States.     Popt^s  Nuncio  to  Franklin,  July  28, 1783. 
CERE.MONY,  order  of  in  negotiations  and  conferences.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Nov.  3, 

1781;  Luzerne  to  Livingston^  Nov.  4,  1781. 
Ckkonio,  his  misconduct  as  agent.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Cessation  ok  hostilities— 

Declaration  of,  Jan.  20,  1183.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21,  1783;  Adttma  to 

Livingston,  Jan.  22,  1783. 
Proclamation  of,  Feb.  14,20,  1783. 
Declared  iis  final.     Digbg  to  Livingston,  Carleton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  6,  1783;  £io- 

ingston  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
Proclaimed  finally  by  Congress,  Apr.  12,17*3. 
Charles  III,  King  of  Spain — 
From  lA>uis  AT/,  Jan.  8,  1778. 

(StMJ  Louis  XVI  to  Charles  III,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Appointing  Gardoqui  as  minister,  Sept.  25,  1784. 
Charleston — 

Capture  of.     Huntington  to  Adams,  July  30,  1780. 
British  elation  at  taking  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
Evacuation  of.     Greene  to  Livingston,  Doc.  19,  1782. 
CliASTELLUX.     From  Franklin,  Apr.  6,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Chasiellux,  same  date.) 
(And  see  Introduction,  $  78.) 
Chatham— 

Policy  of  federal  alliance  with  America.     Introduction,  $  32. 
His  tlenunciation  of  British  cruelty  in  America.    Ibid.,  $  22. 
Interviews  with  Franklin  on  the  state  of  America  and  roconoiliatory  measures. 
^anklin^s  narrative  of  negotiations  in  London,,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
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Chatham — Continncd. 

Plan  of  reconciliation.     Franklin*8  narrative  of  negoiiatwns  at  London,  Mar.  22, 

1775. 
Notes  for  discoarse  with,  on  liisplan,  Franklin's.     Franklin'' s  narrative  of  negotia- 
tions at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
His  motion  t<)  remove  the  troops  from  Boston;  introduces  Franklin  into  Parlia- 
ment.    Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Plan  of  reconciliation.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Chaumont— 

His  relations  to  Franklin.     Introduction,  ^^  125  jf. 

Introduction  of  his  son.     /  bid.,  ^  128. 

Will  introdnce  Deane  to  ^lersons  friendly  to  America.     Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 

1776. 
Agreement  with,  as  to  line  of  packets,  Apr.  — ,  1777.     See  Packets. 
Reflections  on.     J.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  1,  1778. 
From  Adams,  Sept.  15,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Chaumont,  same  date.) 
Declines  to  receive  rent  for  house  at  Passy.      Chaumont  to  Adams,  Sept.  18,  1778. 
References  to.     Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
Proposed  loan  by.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  17,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  11,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Chaumont,  same  date.) 
Insolvent  condition  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Aug.  12,  1782. 
Exceptionable  conduct  as  to  Bon  Homme  Richard,     Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  6, 1783. 
Chesapeake  Bay— 

British  blockade  of,  in  spring  of  1777.     Harrison  ct  al.  to  Bingham,  Feb.  1,  1777 ; 

Harrison  el  al,  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Naval  action  on.    Destou^hes  to  Luzerne,  Mar.  ID,  1781 ;   Washington  to  Luzerne, 
Mar.  31,  1781 ;  Lovell  to  Franklin,  Mar.  31.  1781. 
Chbzaulx,  French  consul  at  Bergen,  recognition  of  services  of.     Lovell  to  Franklin, 

July  11,  1780. 
Cholmondely,  Lord,  visits  Franklin.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  Mar.  21,  1782,  under 

dateof  July  1,1782.) 
Chukch,  Dr.— 

Objections  to.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
His  disloyalty.    Introduction,  }  205. 
Civil  list,  estimate  of,  in  1784.     Morris  to  Jefferson,  Feb.  25,  1784. 
Civil  wars — 

Analogies  of.    Introduction,  ^  8. 
Position  of  intermediaries  in.    Introduction,  i  197 
Clark.    From  Morris,  May  30, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Clark,  same  date.) 
Clixtox,  General — 

Biographical  notice  of,  (see  note  to).     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Juno  5,  1780. 
Criticism  on  letter  of.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Juno  5,  1780;  Adams  to  Dumas,  June 
6,  1780. 
(See  Adams  to  W,  Lee,  July  20,  1780.) 
CuxTOX,  Governor.    From  Livingston,  Oct  22,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Clinton,  same  date.) 
Cloth  ixG — 

Forwarded  to  America.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1771. 
For  tropps.    (See  Supplies.) 
Coffin.    Prom  Franklin,  Mar.  23,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Coffin,  same  date.) 
CoiNAGB.    Morrie  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
3  WH 
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Golden— 

From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  13,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  same  date,  and  nee  Introduction,  $  141.) 
From  J.  Lee,  Feb.  14.  1776. 

(See  A.  Le^  to  Colden,  8ame  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  15,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Cotden,  same  date.) 
As  to  correspondence  with,  see  Iutro<luction,  t^  141. 
CoMMAXDKRS  OF  VESSELS.     From  FrankUu,  June  22,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Commanders  of  resaeh,  same  date.) 
Commerce,  American- 
Condition  of.     Deanc  to  Dumas,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
Free  from  duties  at  Leghorn.     Deane  to  CommUtw,  Nov.  26,  1776. 
Free  in  Spain,  France,  and  Tnscany.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Commerce,  British — 

Restrictions  on.     Laurens  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  1784. 
Commerce,  company  of,  endeavoring  to  bring  about  negotiations  between  England 

and  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress^  Jan.  15,  1781. 
Commerce,  French,  papers  as  t<».    Morris  to  Congress,  Apr.,  16.  1784. 
Commercial  agents— 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  9,  1778. 
Advice  as  to.     Adamn  to  Committee,  May  24,  1778. 
Commercial  preferences,  none  to  l>e  given  snperior  to  those  given  to  France. 

Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  3,  1784 :   Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Sept.  9,  1784. 
Commercial  treaties— 

Instructions  of  Congress  as  to.  May  7,  1784. 

(See  Treat g  of  Commeree.) 
With  European  powers;  ministors  at  Paris  anthorized  to  negotiate.     Congress, 
Oct.  29.  1783. 
Commercial  treaty  with  Britain— 

Importance  of.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar.  12,  1783,  and  see  Intro<lnction,  ^$  ai,  32.) 
Views  of  Fox  fiivorable  to.     Laurens  to  Livingston,  Apr.  5,  10,  1783. 

(See,  however.  Introduction,  $^  31,  32.) 
Project  and  failure  of.     Madison  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1783 ;  Madison  to  Randolph 

Sept.  13,  1783. 
Authority  to  negotiate  given.     Adams,  Frankiin,  and  Jay,  to  Hartley,  Sept.  7, 1783; 
same  to  Congretfs,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
Commerce,  treaty  of,  with  France ;  adoption  of.    Introdnction,  ^  45. 
Commissary-General  of  Purchases.    From  Morris,  Oct.  4,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Commissary-Otneral,  same  date.) 
Commissioners  in  Pajiis — 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  relations  of,  Jan.  20,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  15,  30,  May  3, 

22,  June  8,  1779. 
From  Committee,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissiontrs,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Dec.  21,  1776. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissionirs,  same  date.) 
Pledge  of,  as  to  separate  peace,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
From  Committee,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

(See  Committee  to  Com  tn  ins  loners,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissiontrs,  same  date. ) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
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COMHI88IOKBR8  ts  Paris— Con  I  iu  lied. 
From  J.  Lee,  Feb.  UC,  1777. 

(8«e  .-1.  Lcc  to  Commiiiiioiiert,  iauio'ttato.) 
From  t'ommttUe,  Mny  ii,  757 

(See  Coma  Itte  to  Com  mis*  inner*,  saiiio  ilati-.) 
Froku  Commiliev,  Muy !),  1777. 

(8eo  Comm^lte  to  f.'ont mi*" tower",  butiio  date.) 
Prom  A  /,«,  Mny  87,  1777. 

CScB  J. /.eeto  ComraU^OHfis  sanio  datp.) 
FrainCf>m(HJir<c,  UDjr;iO,    ]'} 

(Seo  ComMiH(!tit«Crnnini""ion«i',  sumo  ilatt.) 
From  Commiltft,  Sana  %,  1TT7. 

(ftee  Cpnuniffrato  C[(MiMi:*iiauer>,  same  dat«.) 
From  CojMMiHw,  June  l:i,  1777. 

(Sne  t'omnittm  to  C'oinmiMionrr*,  BMliiR  ilnto.) 
From  .1.  lAt,  June  15.  1777. 

(Sec  J.  /^M  to  f^antmioionrrx,  eamodate.) 
From  Commiltet,  3m\f.  a>,  1777. 

Spb  <>mmi[/«  to  CommiViiioiHTB,  auiiie  date.) 
From  A.  Let,  Juno  '2rt,  1777. 

(See  A.  Let  to  Contmiinontrii.  same  date.) 
From  Commi/te.,  Jnly  a,  1777. 

See  Ciimmitlrx  to  CommnaionrT*,  aame  date.) 
FromJ.  t«e,July6.  1777. 

See  A.  Let  to  Comm  if  Dinners,  same  ii:\\o. ) 
From  rwjennw,  July  in,  1777. 

fine  fBTgnatei  to  CnMintHtioHcra,  niinH-  lUite.) 
From  *:'omniiiier,  Aug.  7,  1777, 

SeeCommittie  to  CuMHi(«-ioN«i'ii,  tame  date.) 
From  Ci*M«il/M,(two  lultem),  Oct.  ti,  1777. 

(Sue  CoBunitleeti)  CammiMiourra,  samu  date.) 
Prom  CommiltM,  Oct.  1«,  1777. 

See -TommirtM  to  CamMitniomfrt,  Hamc  ilatu.) 
From  CofflmilfM,  Ool.  'S\    mi 

6ee  6'»niRiftM  to  dwiniinirt'oMn-t,  same  date.) 
FromCommillM,  Nov  S.    77? 

(See  ConmiMee  t«  fowiiiMsioBccfr,  same  diiti-. ) 
From  (.VmnJtfw,  See.  t,   777 

(8«e€onmitJn'to  CamnisaioHrrs,  sumo  date.) 
I'rom  f  ommiHo*,  Dec.  2,  1777. 

(i^liwCtniiniKMto  CeMMiMicurrv,  same  date  ) 
¥inia  CommiUre,  Jnii.  V-i,  trtfi. 

(S™  .'oBinri(i«itorominiii»i'»MW(i,(Mimiiilate.) 
From  t'oMmiffw,  Jatl.  ij      778. 

See  (''amnillca  to  romnuiiunn'tiiDamt:  date.) 
*>om  <irnird  Peb.  '2,1778. 

(See (J er-arrf  to  f'oniBii»<iorter*,(jamo  date,) 
From  Gerard,  Mar   17  1778. 

(8<«  (Jrrard  to  <oinmi™ionfl-».  same  date.) 
From  toMll,  MftT.  li*.  1778. 

(Sea  Lmdl  to  (VrntNiivmonfTii,  xanio  datt^.) 
From  toreU.  Apr.  16, 1778. 

(See  Lowll  to  Com niMnonfn-,  same  date.) 
From  LoveU,  Apr.  aO,  IT79. 

(See  LmeU  to  ComminKio'iiTH,  same  date.) 
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Commissioners  in  Paris— Continued. 
From  Committee^  May  14,  1778. 

(See  R.  H.  Lee  and  Lorelt  to  CommissioHers,  (iauie  date) 
From  Fergennes,  May  15,  1778. 

(See  rergeunee  to  CommissioHerSj  same  date.) 
From  Committeej  May  15,  1778. 

(See  R,  H.  Lee  and  Lorell  to  Commissioners,  same  dato.) 
Plan  of  rcilucing  expenses  of.    ./.  Adamn  to  S.  AdamSy  May  21,  1778. 
From  Sariiney  June  G,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Jones y  June  16,  1778. 

(See  Jones  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  June  21, 1778. 

(See  R.  H.  Lee  ei  al.  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  July  14,  1778.) 

(See  Sartine  to  Commissioners^  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  July  29.  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Comnmsioners,  same  date.) 
From  Jones,  Aug.  15,  1778. 

(See  Jonea  t-o  Commissiontrs,  same  date.) 
From  c/b}ie9,  Aug.  15,  1778. 

(See  Jones  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  Aug.  16,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Comi}it«sio>irr«,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Aug.  25,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Comniwioner«,  same  date.) 
Dissensions  between.    (See  Introduction,  ^^  lOG,  126, 149;  and  see  Congress  under 

dat«ofSept.  22,  1778. 
From  Sartine,  Sept.  16,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  Sept.  21,  1778. 

(See  Sat  tine  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Sept.  24,  1778. 

(See  Fergennes  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
i^rom  Vergennes,  Sept.  27,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  CommiMioiifrs,  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  Oct.  7,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Com mi49ioner9, same  date.) 
From  Ambassador  of  Xaples,  Oct.  8,  1778. 

(See  Amhass€idor  of  Xaples  to  Commissioners,  same  dat€.) 
From  Sartine,  Oct.  19,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Coi?ifiii^oiier«,  same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  Oct.  26, 1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Cbm»it«9ioiief*«,  siime  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Oct.  27,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Oct.  30,  1778. 

(See  rfr<;eiiiff«  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Oct.  ;U,  1778. 

(See  Vergtnnes  to  Cotnmi8»iai}^«,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  4,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Commi>«ioif<T8, same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  10,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  CamiiitMtoii«r«,  same  date.) 
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Commissioners  im  Paris— Coutinued. 
fro.iSariiiw,Nov.  12,  177a. 

{See  Sarline  to  CDNimiv«i(in<r8,  same  date.) 
From  Damiu,  Nov   13, 177ti. 

(See  Dumat  to  CuBimhaiimerii,  same  date.) 
Fvuiu  .SaWine,  Nov   14   1778. 

(See  SarliM  to  C<iiHmiisoiicrs,Bhmii  <latc.) 
I'loliL  Damat.  Nov.  30.  1778. 

(3vu  DufMoi!  to  Comiu'iMionert,  same  diite.) 
Prom  OawflJi,  Dec.  18  l77rt. 

(Swi>un(iMt«Comuii*noiier<  Bamoilnle.) 
From  Dim<iB,Ja.n.  ia,n79. 

(SeeBumtuUi  Com m ■>*■  unn' j, aamo  date.) 
From  &rl^<', J&n  l3,177fl, 

(See  Sarline  to  CommUfionert,  Mmo  date. ) 
From  Congrtiai,  Aag.    4, 1T71I. 

(&eo  In»tr%tolioM 0/  Congreu for  making ptaee  icUli  Great  ItriUitn,  si 
FromOsii<iU,Nov  4,1783. 

{See  (hmaldUt  Cam uiistioneri,  same  date.) 
From  5(r0€i*es,  Nov  5    "83. 

(Seo  Slrachru  to  ConuHUnoiten,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Jan.  14,  1783. 

{See  Bonn  it>  ronimiMJeiiei-»,»amodate.) 
From  Fite  Herbert,  Fob.  IS,  17(^3. 

See  Fil:  fferbert  to  Commtosioirfrg,  same  date.) 
i'Tom  i.ivins>ton,  Uar.  35,  1783. 

<Sao  Lieingttnn  to  f^mniHUMORCTfl,  same  <lat«,) 
From  IirinifiroH,  April  21   17B:V 

(^ee  Liringaton  to  fammisaiaRtfs,  same  date.) 
From  Grand,  May  10, 1793. 

t5«o  Ontnd  tu  CoamUfiunera,  Mimo  date.) 
From  irf)  Fa^eih,  tiny  12,  7B;1. 

i(8oe  La  Fayette  to  CiMNml*« toners,  same  date.) 
From  Zrivinffflnn,  May 'JS,   7t<3. 

See  iielaffiloi  t«  ConiniiBaionerd,  sanio  date.) 
From  i^iriHSJffon,  May  HI,  17W3. 

See  £uiiH<)«loii  to  CommiutSoiieri,  eame  date.) 
From  Harthg,  Juno  1,  1783. 

See  Hm'Seif  to  CitmmimoHert,  aaiae  date.) 
From  Unrthg,  June  14. 1T83. 

Sl'o  Hartlfs  to  CuntuifniioHrrt,  Kanio  dale. ) 
Fruii  (L'eii^rewi,  June  IG,  1783. 

<Sce  Congrrm  (or  lioHdinot)  to  t'iinii>iiMioN"r«,  saiiio  date.) 
From  Laartiii,  Jiiiiu  17,  ITS). 

See  Laureai  to  Com niissJoHn'*,  Name  date. ) 
From  laureni,  Jutbd  UO,    7h£i. 

See  LuNieiu  to  Conimin'iiDiim,  same  dat«.) 
From  Sartlen,  Aug.  30, 1783. 

(^/esSartlfyto  Cummiuioiieri,  a 
CouuiTsstoKKiM  OF  Accounts.    Froi 

(.See  Morr{»  to  Com aiunontfa,  tu 
ConMiiwioNKHa  nr  F^itti) — 
tVom  nartleg,  Sept.  4,  l7efl. 

(See  Uarllig  tn  CommiitioHerg,  name  date.) 


)me  date. ) 

n  J/o>Ti»,  &ipt.  4,  I78:j. 

me  date.) 
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Commissioners  in  Paris— Continned. 
From  Congress  J  Oct.  29.  17{?3. 

(See  CoHgrew  to  Commissioners^  same  date.) 
From  Mifflin,  Jaa.  14,  1764. 

(See  Mifflin  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
Commissioners  to  Xegotiate  Peace.    (See  Peace  Commissioners,) 
Commissions— 

For  war  vessels  requested.     Deane  to  Commiihef  Nov.  9,  1770. " 
Blank,  to  craise  against  English  sbips  sbnuUl  be  sent.     Deane  to  Jinjf,  Dec  3^ 
1776. 
Committee— (Under  tbis  bead  is  ineladed  all  Congressional  Committees  correspond- 
ing on  foreign  aflairs) — 
From  DumaSf  May  14,  1776. 

(See  Dumas  to  Commitleej  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee^  June  3,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Commiiteef  June  3,  1776.) 
To  Dvane.    Military  operations  and  state  of  the  country,  Aug.  7,  1776. 
From  Dumas,  Aug.  10,  1776. 

(See  Dumas  to  Commit tse,  same  date.) 
From  Deane^  Aug.  18,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Commiiiee,  same  date.) 
From  lieaumarchais,  Aug.  1*?,  1776. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  DumaSj  Sept.  1, 1776. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committte,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  11,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
(See  Deane  to  Committer,  same  date.) 

To  Deane.     Current  politics :  causes  of  defeat  at  Long  Ii^land ;  state  of  campaign ; 

need  of  supplies:  need  of  French  aid:  Oct.  1,  1776. 
To  Deane.    Structure  of  connnissiou ;  William  Hodge  is  bearer,  and  is  commended ; 

Oct.  2,  1776. 

From  Deane,  Oct.  ;;,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Deanf  to  Committee,  SAiuc  date.) 
To  Deane.    Two  resolves  of  Congress  inclosed,  appointing  A.  Lee  in  .Teffersou's 

place,  and  ordering  eight  line-of-battle  ships  to  be  bought.  Oct.  23,  1776. 
To  Deane.    Stating  that  committee  is  reconstituted  as  composing  Jay,  John- 
ston, Morris,  R.  If.  Lee,  Hooper,  and  Witherspoou,  Oct.  24,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Oct.  25,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  ("armichael,  Nov.  2,  1776. 

(See  CarmickaeJ  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  (J.  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committe<,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  9,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Diane,  Nov.  26,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  27,  177ti. 

(Sec  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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Committee— Continued. 

From  DeanCy  Nov.  28,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  CommitleCf  same  date.) 
From  DeanCf  Nov.  29,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
From  Deancy  Nov.  29,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee^  Hame  date.) 
From  Dean^y  Dec.  1,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  CommitteCy  Ramo  date.) 
From  Dean0y  Dec.  3»  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Cammilteey  same  date.) 
From  Deancy  Dec.  6,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  CominUtee,  uame  date.) 
From  Frmnkliny  Dec.  8,  1776. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deaney  Dec.  12,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  C'oinmmio>ief«  ««  Pari*.    Condition  of  country;  plan  of  future  operations; 
movements  of  General  Howe;  importance  of  favorable  French  action ;  plan 
of  loan,  Dec.  21,  1776. 
To  «ame.      Importance  of  French  assistance ;  proposed  embassies  to  European 

courts;  want  of  ships,  Dec.  30,  1776. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  31,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Captain  Hammond.    Directions  for  his  voyage,  Jan.  2,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  3,  1777. 

(See  A.  Le-e  to  Cammitt^ey  same  date.) 
From  Franklin y  Jan.  4,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

(See  Franklin y  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Jan.  31,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Bingham.     Conduct  of  Captain  Patterson  ;  want  of  ships  of  the  line ;  British 

Ios.ses  in  the  Jerseys,  Feb.  1,  1777. 
To  Commissioners.     Danger  of  British  naval  supremacy;  necessity  of  military 

supplies;  enemy's  difficulties  in  Jersey,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
From  Deane,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Feb.  11,  1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  14.  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  IH,  1777. 

(See  A.  Jjee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  CamiiiM«ower«.     Progress  of  campaign  ;  importance  of  French  aid  ;  question 
of  sending  frigates  as  convoys ;  stoppage  of  letters  ;  supposed  friendliness  of 
Spain,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
From  Deane,  Feb.  27,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  F^'aiiit^tit  and  Deaney  Mar.  4,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
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Committee— Continued. 

From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  8,  1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deane,  Mar.  12,  1777. 

(See  Franktin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Mar.  18,  1777. 

(Sec  J.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.^ 
From  J.  Lee,  Apr.  2,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  12,  1777. 

(Sec  DnmoH  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,    Statement  of  condition  of  campaign  ;  approval  of  dividing 
envoys  among  courts;  improved  state  of  the  army's  fatnre  prospects,  May  2, 
1777. 
To  same,    Introdncing  PanI  Jones  and  commending  his  services ;  authorizing  the 
pnrchase  of  a  frigate  which  Jones  is  to  command  ;  he  is  to  be  under  direc- 
tion of  Commissioners,  May  9,  1777. 
From  J.  Lee,  May  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  I^e  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Arrival  of  Amphitnte,  but  her  capture  on  her  return  trip ;  im- 
portance of  loan  from  France ;  advantages  to  France  and  Spain  from  a  war 
at  this  time  with  Britain,  May  30,  1777. 
From  Dumas,  May  16,  1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Frani'lin  and  Deane,  May  25,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Fraitklin  and  Deane,  May  26,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  11,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commisnioners.    Progress  of  campaign  and  its  hopefulness ;  barbarity  of  enemy, 

June  13,  1777. 
From  Dumas,  Juno  14,1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  s&me  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     Predatory  excursions  of  enemy;    his  movements  in  Jersey, 

June  18,  1777. 
To  same.     Retreat  of  enemy  to  Amboy;  importance  of  friendship  with  Dutch, 

June  26,  1777. 
To  same.    British  evacuation  of  New  Jersey  ;  commissions  sent  to  Izard  and  hee, 

July  2,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  29, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date). 
To  Commissioners.    Loss  of  Ticonderoga;  British  naval  movements  on  DelawarBi 

Aug.  7,  1777. 
From  Dumas,  Aug.  22, 1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee, sfhme  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  3, 1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee, »sime  date.) 
From  Commissionersy  Sept.  8, 1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  9, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Commit t<e,HSimc  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  10,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  tmnio  date.) 
Fnmi  Izard f  Oct.  6, 1777. 
(See  Lsard  to  Committee, miuni  date.) 
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Committee — CoDtiDued. 
From  A,  Lee,  Oct.  6, 1777. 

(See  A,  JjM  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,     Progress  of  campaign  of  Qates  and  Burgoyno ;  favorable  au- 
spices; battle  of  Brandy  wine  and  BritiHb  occupation  of  Pbiladelpbia;  impor- 
tance of  Prussian  alliance;  weakness  of  American  naval  forces;  need  of  for- 
eign maritime  aid,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  pledging  laud  as  security  for  foreign  loans ;  promised  re- 
ception of  ''  Irisb  noblemen"  to  equal  rank  ;  interest  on  loans  will  be  faitb- 
fully  paid,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
From  Dumas,  Oct.  14, 1777. 

(See  Dumai  to  Committeej  same  date.) 
To  Commissiojiers.    Victory  of  Qates  over  Burgoyne  Oct.  7;  objection  to  Britisb 
goods  being  protected  by  Frencb  bottoms ;   regrets  at  not  being  able  to  find 
employment  for  certain  Frencb  officers,  Oct.  Id,  1777. 
To  same,    Burgoyne's  surrender;  repulse  of  Britisb  at  Red  Bank  ;  importance  of 

ncknowledgmeut  of  American  independence  in  Europe,  Oct.  31,  1777. 
To  same.    Announcing  bills  on  them  drawn  by  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Con- 
gress, Nov.  8,  1777. 
From  A,  Lee,  Nov.  27, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Nov.  30,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Deane  and  Lee  to  Committee^  same  date.) 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  arranging  for  foreign  officers,  und  particnlarly  for  Cou- 
dray ;  bis  dissatisfaction ;   return  to  France  of  officers  wbo  were  not  contented 
witb  their  position ;  Congress  has  done  for  them  all  in  its  power,  Dec.  1, 1777. 
To  same.    Progress  of  campaign;  battle  of  Germantown  ;  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge;  efforts  made  to  raise  money;  necessity  of  foreign  loan;  diffi- 
culty in  forwarding  American  produce;  hopes  of  aid  from  Prussia;  advan- 
tages of  intercepting  British  Chinese  ileet,  and  of  cruising  on  African  coast  ; 
approves  plan  for  building  frigate  and  purchasing  canuon,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
From  A,  Lee  (two  letters),  Dec.  8,  1777. 
(See  A,  Lee  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Dec.  IG,  1777. 

(Sue  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Izard  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  24,  1777. 

(See  Adams  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Jan,  5, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Jan.  15,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     Disappointment  at  loss  of  dispatches  sent  by  Captain  Folger; 

inquiring  into  Folger^s  character,  Jan.  16,  1778. 
To  same,    Burgoyno's  army  at  Boston;  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21,  1778. 
From  A,  Lee,  Feb.  10,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Feb.  15,  1778. 

(See  A  Lee  to  Committeey  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  16,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  same,  Feb.  28,  1778. 
(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  <late. ) 
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Committee— Cont  imied. 

From  J.  Lee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 

(See  A.  Z/e#to  Committee j  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  5,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  CommitUe,  same  date.> 
From  J.  Lee,  Apr.  8»  1778. 

(See  J.  Lf?<?  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  /.f**,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Ate,  Apr.  2i\,  1778. 

(See  J.  Zee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Bingham.    Foundering  of  ReprimJ  and  Captain  Wickes  and  of  low  of  Lexing- 
ton; correspondence  apt  to  be  intercepted  and  corrupted,  Mar.  2,  1778. 
To  Commissioners,    Monetary  ditBculties  in  the  States;  loss  of  dispatches,  Miur. 

24,  1778. 
To  Binykam.    As  to  accounts  and  j>osition  of  campaign,  Apr.  16,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.    Stating  Bingbam^s  authority  to  draw  bills  on  CommissionerSy 

Apr.  16,  1778. 
To  Bingham.     British  parliamentary  action ;  issue  by  enemy  of  a  forged  docu- 
ment purporting  to  come  from  Washington,  Apr.  20,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  9,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Anxiety  as  to  information  from  Paris,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
To  Dumas.     As  to  relations  with  Holland,  May  14,  1778. 

To  Commissioners.  Improved  condition  of  affairs;  activity  of  British  emissaries; 
reimlse  of  British  compromise ;  high  approval  of  treaties  with  France ;  Com- 
missioners authorized  to  give  up  the  11th  and  12th  articles ;  regret  at  mis- 
conduct of  officers  of  American  vessels,  May  14,  1778. 
To  same.  Difficulty  in  exporting  tobacco;  reasons  for  dropping  11th  and  12th 
articles;  condition  of  campaign;  as  to  accounts  of  Beaumarchais,  May  15, 
1778. 
From  J.  Lee,  May  20, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.  ) 
Fi-om  A.  Lee,  May  2:^,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  24,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Committee.) 
From  A  Lee,  June  1,  1778. 

(See  .1.  L(e  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
P'rom  A.  Lee,  June  I),  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  15.  1778. 

(See  A.  I^e  U*  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commifmioners.    British  evacuation  of  Philadelphia;  inquiries  as  to  Holker's 

niis-sion,  June  21,  1778. 
To  Bingham.    As  to  uiilitarv  movements,  Sept.  18,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  1,  1778. 

(Si'o  A.  lA'e  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  28,  177t?. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Lee,  July  28,  1778. 

(See  A.  I^ee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Fn)m  A.  Ue,  July  29,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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Cou  MiTTEK— Con  tiuiied. 

Prom  CommUaioiifra,  July  29,  I77i^. 

(S«u  /'Vaijt/iu  c(  It',  tu  Committee,  hoiuo  date.) 
From  .1.  Am,  Ahj;.  7,  1778. 

(8eo  A.  Lee  to  Com  mi  f  !<'(■,  samo  date.) 
Fniin  J.  Lee,  Aug.  ^1,  I'Ti^. 

(Sea  A,  Lee  U>  Co'iKriillet,  samedat«.) 
From  J.  /,«!,  An;;.  J],   778. 

(Sev  .1.  /.«f  tn  ('omm  i/iri'.  same  dftte.) 
Fnim  .(.  /«,  Si'pt  It,  I77>S. 

(Si-o  .1.  L«e  to  Cuiii»ii7b'«,saiiic  date.) 
From  n:  IM,  Sej>t.  IS,  177;^. 

(Seo  (r.  /.<s  to  ConuHitlfe,  aaitio  date.) 
C^m  A.  Lee,  Sept  30,  ITIrf. 

<See  A.  Lee  to  CunnniUrR,  Hnmv  date.) 
From  iiNFiiH*,  Dee.  iS,  ITs. 

ii>^e  Z)iiiNa«to  Commiitee, name  Hate,) 
Trmii  I-'raiililiit,  Jan.  15,  177i». 

Seo  i^ra>i<tltii  to  C'ommifr«e,  aumo  date.) 
From  .-J.  /.M,  Jan.  15, 1779. 

(See  J.  lee  to  C-ximiiie/-,  aamt!  date.) 
From  Isard,  JaD.!i8,1779. 

(See  Iiard  to  VommUUe,  aanic  ilate.) 
From  Adaaa,  Feb.  13,  1779. 

(See  Adam*  lo  i'anniitue,  aame  date.) 
From  J,  £w,  Fcl(.  25, 1779, 

(See  A.  Lee  to  ('nMmtffce, same  date.) 
From  ir.  Leo,  Feb.  ST.,  1779. 

Sec  IT'.  Lee\t>Vommillfe,aa.me<ii:tte.) 
From  Dkmii#,  Mar.  1,  1779. 

Sec  /luDUH  to  C'amMJffri;,  eaiiif  date. ) 
From  /.-nirf.  Mar.  4, 1779. 

(Si's  f:arif  to  Vommittfe.aauit,  dati\) 
From  .-I.  Lm.  Mar.  7,  1779. 

(See  A.  £ce  to  C'omuiifliv, Hoinc  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Mar.  -Jo,  1779. 

(See  ff'i  f.«e  t«  I'ommiltee,  same  date. 
From  /I.  Lee,  Ajir.  li,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  ''owt™iH«,iiamii  date.) 
F-rom  J,  Lef,  A  ir -W,  1779. 

(See  J.  J>e  1«  (■oniiiB/lfp,  same  date.) 
From  A.  iw,  Apr.  -Hi,  1779. 

(Si-u  J.  /.ft  ro  <.'DfKmi(/<e,aamo  date.) 
Prom  Daum',  Apr  'ill,  1779. 

(&e*  I>Mmiu  to  Caarmittee,  unmi'  date.) 
FroBi  llama;  May  l.*".,  l7ra, 

(Smt  Duinat   n  rmmniOer,  name  iluto.) 
From  A.  Ue,  May  21, 1779. 

(See  .1.  Im  lo  I'mauiiHi-e.  Hamc  date.) 
From  /^VflHHid,  Slay  -H',  1779. 

SQe/ranitlinlo  f 'i>niinif(n-,Mamo  date.) 
From  (Itrard,  Aug.  2:1, 1779. 

l&e>\  nrrardUtCommillve  of  CotigreM,aan»>  Ante 
From  ^.  7.rr,  Aiig.  *.M,  1779. 

(See  J.  t«  to  (^owmiifce,  Hamo  .late.) 
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Com  M  iTTK  B— Con  ti  n  ned . 

From  A.  Let,  Sopt.  19,  I77.t. 

(Seu  A.  LceUi  Conwiilirt,  siime  date.) 
Vroai  Dimaf,  Sept.  2fl,  1779. 

(ScB  Duata*  to  Comwiltet,  same  date.) 
From  IF.  Lw,  J^ept.  28,1773. 

Sea  ST.  La;  to  CommUtee,  same  date.) 
Fn>m  T:ara,  Sept.  211, 1779. 

(Ri-«  Imrd  to  Commillee.  sanio  date.) 
Prom  J.  Lrt,  Oct.  l;t,  1779. 

(  See  A .  L«e  Iv  Com  m  ilce.  Hame  dat«. ) 
From  ./.  i(*,  Oct.  ai,  17711. 

(.Sai^  .^.  £m  to  Coamtiltee,  same  dat«.) 
From  J.  Lee,  Nov.  6.  1779. 

(Sec  .(.  Lee  to  Conmitire,  same  date.) 
From  .J.  Le«,  Nov.  3(t,  1779. 

(Seo  J.  Lefl  to  Conmilfw,  name  dale.) 
From  A.  Zm,  Dec.  8,  1779. 

(Sim.-  J.  Lm  to  ComomlUe,  samo  date.) 
IViii   /Jhmik.  Doc.  !•,    779. 

See  Drnmii*  to  (''am mil (m.  aauiedate.) 

Vti*1\  DiOtHU  Dec.  Id,    779. 

Suo  y>HHii3  to  Coniwiriff,  aaiue  date.) 
From  T^uMfM,  Dec.    1,1779. 

(See  Jimaat to  Coniniiffcr,  earao  date.) 
From  .1.  lAe,  Dec.  !i5.  ITJ'A 

(Si«  .1.  /,«r  to  Cowniilfdf-,  aame  date.) 
From  ifiTMHM  Due.  30, 1T7!I. 

(S-'c  /)NMa»  to  roiNM iff w, same  date.) 
From  .1.  Lte,  Jan.  19, 17^. 

See  .4.  Lee  lo  C'oHiMiitfcr, iamc  date.) 
Pram  J/.  Z^iWMM,  Ji(i>.'24    THI. 

(S.-n  ff.  Laiiri-n*  to  CammUthr  same  date.) 
From  //.  LaurtK*,  Fob.  14, 17a(l. 

(8iw  /T.  LaHTene  to  CoMMJr/iv.Bame  date.) 
From  H.£aKrrN*,Feb.9J,lTai, 

(Si><'  /f,  Laurens  to  Contnilfer,  eamo  date. ) 
From  JlNiiuii.Mur  l'>,  7&), 

SfuIhiMae  o  rammifffr.Bame date.) 
From  Joj.  May  a7, 17«>. 

S<4i  JojT  to  iTa HID   rep, Hame  date.) 
Prom  <~urntii*nrf.  May  itS,  17t«. 

SiL' Carniwbirf  to  <'oJNuij(f«;,samr  dat«.) 
Froii  Ca^midiael,  Ju\\  17,  L7-ii. 

gt'CCcB^cWtn  Conimtflrr.iuimedalc.) 
Fniii  Cai'MitJiair.  .\ii};.  2-.>,  17dO. 

Soa  Carmlcluul  to  Cvmm jl('r,s;iiiit'  dale.) 
Fn.m  TarwicAflr/  Si'iit.  9,  lT-0. 

Src    'armic^rlto  fonnifffr,  same  date.) 
Fromff/dMrrii*  Sept.  U,  17(H) 

See  H.ZaitreNii  to  '.'uMMilfer, aame  datp.) 
From  faimicAaf )  S6[it.2:., Vm. 

<Scc    'armidbofl to  rpnul/rcr, same  date.) 
Pnim  Viu-michael  Oct.  1.'.,  17p0. 

(Sec  ('(irmickdrf  to  romjHi(r<v, same  date.) 
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COMMITTBB—CODtiDaecl. 

From  Carmivhael,  Nov.  28,  1780. 

(Seo  Carmichael  to  Commiiteef  same  date.) 
From  Jayy  Nov.  30,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaely  Dec.  19,  1780. 

(See  Carmicltnel  to  C(ymmitte€j  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelj  Jan.  7,  1781. 

(Seo  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  CarmicUaely  Jan.  29,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee^  same  date.) 
From  /Mna,  Feb.  16,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  Feb.  22,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  Mar.  4,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(Seo  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  .Vorm,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Burke  et  al.j  same  date.) 
From  FT.  X^,  Apr.  12,  1781. 

(See  IF.  /^  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  May  25,  1781. 

(Seo  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  CarmtcAacZ,  May  26,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date. ) 
From  Carmichaelf  Jnue  2,  1781. 

(Seo  Carmichael  to  CommitteCf  same  date.) 
From  r;ar«ticA(i€/,  Sept.  28,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  Oct.  6,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committeef  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelf  Nov.  17,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committeef  from  Livingston f  same  date.) 
Committee  as  to  Rhode  Island,  Doc.  20,  1782. 
(Seo  Livingston  to  CommitteCf  same  date.) 
[For  other  lettera  to  committees,  see  Tonf/rw*.] 
CoMMiTTKKS  OF  CONGRESS,  government  of  foreign  affairs  by.   Seo  introduction,  J  J  15, 
103,  104,  180,  209.     See  also  Congress, 
(For  letters  by  committees,  see  also  names  of  chairmen  of  such  committees.) 
"CoMPROMisKKS.** — Pcrsons  appearing  as  snch  during  the  war.    Introduction,  $  197. 
CoNX'iUATiON  BILL,  rejection  of,  by  House  of  Commons.    Hartley  to  Franklittf  July 

17,  1880. 
CoNCiLiATOKY  MEASURES  OF  LoRD  NoRTii  in  1778.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

28,  1778. 
Confederation  frigate,  fitting  out  at  Martinique.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  8, 
1780. 
(See  Jay  tv)  Franklin f  Jan.  26,  1780.) 
Conference.    Lord  llowo  regrets  Franklin  will  not  meet  him  for  informal.    Lord 
Howe  to  Franklin,  Aug.  16,  1776. 
Committee  appointod  for,  with  Lord  Howe.    Franklin  to  lAtrdHowCf  Sept.  8, 1776. 
Between  Lord  Howe  and  American  CommissionerSf  details  of,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
Accoant  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners f  Dec.  21,  1776. 
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Congress  (prior  to  Aug.  17ril)  took  entire  control  of  foreign  affairs  by  reoolotion  or 
through  committees.     Introduction,  ^  103. 
IneflSciency  of  management  of  foreign  affaire.     Ibid.,  $$  ^^^ff* 
Cabala  i n.     Ibid, ,  H  Ih  -iOD. 
Parties  in.     Ibid.,  ^^2ff. 

Opposition  in,  to  executive  government.     Ibid.,  $  209. 
Encroachments  of.    Ibid, ,  $  4. 

Last  petition  of,  to  the  British  King.     FraukUn  to  Priestley^  July  7,  1775. 
Directs  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  engage  engineers  in  the  service  of 

the  Colonies.     Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Dec.  2, 1775. 
Authorizes  application  for  supplies  to  French  West  India  Islands,  May  18,  1776. 
Prepares  form  of  treaties,  July  20,  1776. 
From  Beaumarchais,  Sept.  15. 1776. 

(See  Beaumarvhais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Instructions  to  Commissioners  in  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
From  Deunej  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
General  instnictions  to Conmiissi oners  to  purchase  ships,  Oct.  22,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Nov.  27,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  CongresM^  same  date.) 
From  Beaumarchais,  Dec.  1,  1776. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklinj  Dec.  8,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Faith  of,  pledged  by  Commissioners  for  supplies,  Jan.  5,  1777. 
Action  of,  as  to  importation  of  anus  and  as  to  loan.  Morris  to  CommissionerSy  Jan. 

14,  1777. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  20,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deane,  Feb.  <5,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Beaumarchais,  Feb.  28,  1777. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Apr.  8,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Policy  of,  in  May,  1777 ;  Committee  to  Commissioners,  May  2,  1777.    See  Introdac- 

tion,  v^  j>  104  /. 
Action  of,  as  to  commissions  to  foreign  ministers,  July  2,  1777. 
From  Tf'.  Lee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

(See  JT.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dee.  2*.^,  1777. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Jan.  22,  177H. 

(See  TV.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Feb.  7,  1778. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deane,  Feb.  8,  1778. 

(See  IVanklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Feb.   16,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  IT.  Lee,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

(See  U\  Lee  to  Congret^s,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  19,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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Cosn  itEW— Coiit  i  u  ue<l . 

Prom  n\  Lrt,  Mar.  1«,  17Tf<. 

(See  >r.  Leelf  Corgrean,  Name  (Into.) 
From  TirfftMiitt,  Slar,  Sr»,  I77H. 

(Sen  Ferj^HMH  to  Congretii,  unuiv  date.) 
Prom   ho  K!»g  o/  tr.iH™  (l\v«  liirlris),  Sljir.  'i^,  iriH. 

(ftce  JTiHg ■>/  ^rnnce  to  f 'ungi'fM. Humt'  (lute.) 
fnum^onibJnr,  Mur.  31,    *7(^. 

SeerraKtUn  to  Comjrti',  maiiiu  ilntc.) 
DifitonUf  n  ulitniiiiag  'Tifonnatiuii.     Lorrll  to  l.'ommitKiaHert,  Apr,  :}0,  1778. 

iBnU-Hclioatof.  to  Commiuiotusr*,  Muy  1,  \~r^. 
From  (.''cmuNtMioneri*  May  19,  lT7d. 

See  JVautltii   i*e,  nnil  AHama  to  Couijmu,  *iiiie  dsto.) 
Froui  CnrmitWl.  .luno  17. 177?". 

Ste  CarmJoAdp/ to  Congmt,  tJiiinechiU'.} 
Fioui  Itard,  Jiinu  ^^,  177!^. 

(Sm  /janJ  to  fongrtna.  nnuxe  ilntt.} 
From  D'Eitaing,  July  ",  17:?*, 

(Seo/>£«faintf  4<   Couiirm,  aatiic  (lute.) 
Fruiii  Dranr,  July  lie,  177r<. 

(3e«  7>c(iRe  to  'VngrrM  aamadato.) 
Froiti  Wrranl  (two  k-ltwa),  July  14,  177d. 

(&i'y -Owarrfto  t'ongrt",  «aiiir  <lati!.) 
From  '^umiiuMfoiier*,  July  30,  IT?/!". 

<See/'ranfc;iii«t«f.  to  f'»n.qr(x'.  Hniiin  date.) 
From  ^'»Himfi"«i(m£T9,  July  iiS,  17/'^. 

(See  Franklin  And  vJrfiiiHn  tr>  t  'ongri",  RAiiie  ilat«.) 
From  I:ard,  July  ai,  1778. 

(See  Iiai'd  to  roni/n'"^.  Hiimi!  diitc.) 
From  Mami,  July  W,  1778. 

(P^oAdomaUi  Vungrt'H,  hhuic  diitu.) 
From  Dtant,  July  s!rI,  1778. 

Sou  HetOt<i  to  l.'ougeiim,  Kiiiiu  date. ) 
iVom  Co«miii«i«neiw,  .Inly  tfJ,  177«, 

<S«oi'>-df>jt-llnclaM»(.'u(>i7n'ftx,  wimoit.ile.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  SJ,  n/t". 

See  Adana  Ut  Can gr en, name  date.) 
From  Adanu,  Sopt  7    77t^. 

(See  .iddunu  to  I'oHgrm  h.iiiih  <late.) 
From  iJcaiicSupt  H,  77H. 

{SeelJcaneto  ''(nffiiM.Eaiiie  date.) 
Frnm  Ileiine,  Sep    1      774 

(Siw /Jeunn   o    'unijrrsf  miuie  date.) 
From  Adami,  S>'pt.  11,  i;7H. 

(Seti  .'lifuaM  to  ( 'oufiifjiH,  hiiiii«  diite. ) 
From  hard,  Ac|>l.  I'i,  I77r^. 

(liee  /^orri  ti]  Aiii^rr«e,»ilUio  dati>.) 
FromtlioCuminiirfrioBrri.Sept.  17, 17Td 

gea/mnilliNefat.  tor[>»9rei>«,K.iiiiu  date.) 
rroci'edingnof, in  Deaue'M  case, Sept.  IG,  IV, '^■i. Oct.  14,  Ltec.  7,'£l, «1, 1778;  June  10, 

Aug.  16, 1779. 
From  ^ifaHi(,Sept.S0,t7TK 

(See  Adami  to  ''on jrc»», same  date.) 
From  f 'oniuMtioiirrx.  Sept.  *J,  177H. 

(See  /VasMin  el  a(.  t«  Con^rem,  same  ilate. ) 
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Congress — Continued. 

From  Diane,  Sept.  22, 1778. 

(Seo  Deane  to  Congress^  same  date.) 
Action  of,  as  to  dissensions  among  ministers  abroad,Scpt.  22,  Oct.  15,  Dec. 7, 1778  ; 

Jau.  20,  Mar.  24,  27,  Apr.  3,  15,  20,  30,  May  3,  Juno  8,  10,  Ang.  16,  1779. 
From  Deane,  Sei»t.  24, 1778. 

(Seo  Deane  to  Congreaa,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Oct,  2, 1778. 

(Seo  Adain^  to  Congress, same  date.) 
Invites  Dr.  Price  to  a  flnaucial  position,  Oct.  li,  1778. 
From  Deane,  Dec.  4, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  G,  1778. 

(Seo  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  6, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress, same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  7, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  8, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress, same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct,  7, 1878. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane  (three  letters),  Oct.  12. 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  row/^rf^j*,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  1, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Nov.  7, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  aJ.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Nov.  9,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  19,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Gerard,  Nov.  20,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  30,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerarrf,  Dec.  2,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  J(fa9ii«,  Dec.  3  1778. 

(See  J(fam«  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  4, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  A'iwi^  o/  France,  Dec.  19,  1778. 

(Seo  ATin^  of  France  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  14, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  If.  Laurens,  Dec.  16,  1778. 

(See  /T.  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  JDeaiie,  Dec.  21,  1778. 

(Seo  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Dean^,  Dec.  30,  1778. 

(See  />enn«  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
I-Yom  Gerard,  Jan.  4,  1779. 

(Seo  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  dat«.) 
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C<).N<]KBBH~CulltiuilCl1. 

Vroxa  DrnM,  Juu.  J,  1779. 
(See  Dtane  l»  VoKgretn,  naiue  dak'. } 

Fromf;<rr(H(J,  Jan.  C   IIT1>. 

See  Oerrtrd  lo  ^'oiii/rtu/,  Bftiim  dutu.) 

From  (;«■<!(■.;,  .liiji  10   nu. 

(See  (lerai-d  to  Comjraii,  nUa6  dnii-. ) 
Actiou  iks  to  Freiicli  iilliaucu,  Jau.  1-1,  Hj'J. 
From  ftMurrf,  Jan.  14,  1779. 

(Soo  Gcnird  to  Tonffrom  koiuc  dulc. ) 
From  Gerai-d,  Jan.  If.,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congrtti,  MAlHu date. ) 
Actiou  aH  lo  Coiniiiiesloiiera  abroad.  Jau.  20,  17T1>. 
Froiu  /J«UHe,  Jim   21   1779. 

(Seo  lirant  to  Congrai  eamo  dale.) 
From  (;ffnr.J,  F«b.  3,  1779. 

(S«Mi  Ceroni  lo  Coagn'i,  same  dale) 
From  Gerard,  Feb.  8,  1779. 

Sue  tSeraril  to  CaKgretH,  aamu  dali<. ) 
Froii  iiirard   two  lelti-w),  Fob,  9,  1771*. 

(Svu  tlerard  to  CaM^ri«»,  ttuhiodatu.) 
Action  of  ai  to  Jliii'bary  ponura,  Fitb.  ai,  1779. 

(See  Barharg  /'otrtrn.) 
From  i>«an«,  Feli.  3iJ,  1779. 

(S«u  Dtianei-o  Conifrim,  saiuedatt'.) 
froceediu^B  of,  as  to  {loace  wilb  liritaiii,  Yah.  at,  27,  Mur.  17,  19,  22,  24,  May  C, 
18,  22,  Jiiiie  3,  17,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  2*.',  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  :(,  13,  Bopt.  0,  11, 
17,  25,  28,  Oct.  9,  i;t,  14,  1779. 
Fromvlifama,  Feb.  27,  1779. 

<8eo  .idaiiiK  to  CoHgrttH,  sauie  date.) 
tVoiii  Ada»iK  Mar.  1,  1779. 

(Soe  AdaiM  Ui  CoHgrisn,  Htune  dale.) 
Ymm^lrrard  Mur  14, 177y. 

Sen  Cerari  In  Covgrrtt,  naiUC  date.) 
From  Dtane,  Mur  15,  l77fl, 

(See  Deanr  lo  i'aufffttiii^aa  iaii:) 
From  »'  Ler,  Mar  lli,  1779. 

See  W.  imtoOinyrc™,  same  date.) 
Prom  lirrard.  Mar     l>,  l"7St. 

Shu  ';iir<ir(Uo<:bitfr>'iiiM.  Hainudulu.) 
FriBiK^cmr.?,  Mur     7  1779. 

(  SiH>  licr-ard  Ui  ComjriM,  sariie  dale. ) 
From  Ihaue,  51ur  'JO,   779. 

(See  ifeoHe  tu  C'on^icag,  Hanie  datv. ) 
From  Gerard,  Ma  .  31,  1771). 

(Seo  Girard  (o  Coiigrcu,  same  dulf.) 
From  Iteane,  Ai>i'.  2,  1779. 

(Sit)  Z>C(ii«;  lo  f'sHj^rfM,  anme  dati'.) 
Fi-oin  lleraril,  Apr.  6,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Cociri'eM,  same  dali-. ) 
From  Deanr.  Apr.  17,  1779. 

(See  Deane  lo  <'onijriit,  name  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Apr.  21,  1779. 

(See  Orrard  to  Congren.  same  date.) 

4irH 
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CoHORESS — Cod  ti  nned. 

Jl^inJ  i«,  Apr.  86,  1779. 

From  Hcaiie,  Aiir  26,  IJtS. 

(See  Draiie  to  CoHifresi,  itame  date.) 
from  Deane,  Apr.  iT     779. 

(Soe  Deanf  to  Conyrai,  sainn  i1at«. ) 
lupfHuicncy  of.    Jag  to  iro^tkiniffDH,  Apr.  20,  I77U.     IntrodnotioD,  H  IW,  209. 
Fmiii  bcauc,  Apr.  30,  1779. 

<s.i.'  /',«",■  1.1  f  Vf-jj/.s.,  auiiii- date.) 

Fni[u  i.-fiv,;.  May  3,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  'ciH'jrei»,  saaie  lUte.) 
Bc|uiilly  divided  as  tu  recall  of  ArlLur  Lu',  Uay  3,  1779.     lutioductioD,  H  liSff. 
From  Gerard,  May  4,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Conijrr*»,  samv  dale.) 
(From  C«rorrf,  May  G,  177a.) 

(See  (icrani  to  Cougre—,  aaiiiv  dale.) 
ViLUi  (irrard  ( two  loiters),  Huy  9,  1779. 

{Sen  'Vmird  U>  ('angrtit,  siiinH  dat«.) 
From  DfORr,  M»y  12, 1779. 

(See  Dtane  toCangrrtgiBAuibitUi.) 
From  Gerard,  iiayl'J.  1779. 

{See  Grrard to  f'tHifm*,  aamb  date.) 
From  Gerarrf.  May  23. 1771). 

Si.T>  (rVi-ard  l-j  Conifttit.  some  date.) 
From  Dfane,  ,\[ny*J.  l:r;i, 

(See  D«in«  to  Congrtiu,  game  date.) 
Ai-Iion  of,  as  to  captures  ou  liigli  seas,  May  3^  1779. 
From  B.  I^nrat,  May  l;'.,  1779. 

S^v  U,  JMurtn  to  C'oKgrttf,  same  date.) 
From  (ia'ard  May-24,  1778. 

Sof!  Gerard  U>  Cony  rest,  tiamtidaM.) 
From  Cerord,  May  K.,   779. 

See  Utrard  io  i'oKifrfn,  juiue  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Way  27   1779. 

See  Otrard  to  ('imyrnis,  «Aide date.) 
From  J.  Lft,  May  At,  1779. 

(See  J.  i.re  Io  VongrtM,  name  date.) 
Viom  Franklin.  J auB^.   7PJ. 

See  /VixJtltN  to  Marine  i'ommillre,  same  date.) 
£ec9lts  /lard  June  tf,  1779. 
From  Gerard,  June  31,  17T9. 

(Sl-i-  <7fr'ir(f  to  CoHgre»»,  eatae  dato.j 
Froui  A,  Let,  June  21,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  '  \,i:.,rf,,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard  (\vt<lv\Lvn).,,Uily a,  1779. 

tJL'o  Gerard  to  (uitgreif,  tianiij  date.) 
Fmmii  Gerard,  July  10,    779, 

(See  Gerard  to  ('uKgrigt,  name  date.) 
Pmui  Gerard  tbn-ek.|ti-nt;.Julj-2C,  1779. 

Soe  Gerard  to  Conifrctt,  (MtDie  date.) 
From  Geraril,  Julyari,  1779. 

(See'Gtmnf  to  ('ungrcw.s.'lme  date.) 
From  Gerard,  July  3B,  1779. 

(Se«  Grrard  to  Congrttt,  aame  date.) 
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COMORBSft— Cunti  lined. 

Proce^iliiiKs  "'■.  "•  t"  J'r^'iKli  couhuIb,  Aug.  H,  1779. 
Frooi  Adams,  Aug.  U,  17JU, 

(S«e  Adawi  to  Congrtn,  Hauio  date.) 
Froiu  Jddms,  Auj;.  4,  lT7t>. 

See  Jctanwtu  <'un[7r<M,saiaeilHlo.) 
From^Jeninl  two  lullers),  Aiig.  Ti,  1779. 

(SeoO«rardto  Congra',  saiau^BXa.) 
From  Gerord,  Aug  ll,  1779. 

See  Gerard  to  fkmffrut,  samfl  date.) 
Froui  Hciiia,  AiijE-  16,  177a. 

Seu  Dediif'  to  Coiigrtm,  Haiuo  ilatu.) 
PreociitH  Hwuril  to  La  Fagetle.    Franttin  tti  La  Fanettt,  Aug.  24, 1779.    Im  Ft^ette 

U,  Fr<o<klit,,A}ig.-J9.  in<J. 
From  J.  Let,  Sept  10, 1779. 

(See  A.  Let  lu  Congi'cm  annie  date.) 
From  .-WawM,  S«i>t.  10,  1779. 

^gee  .^dunuto  CoHj/rcM,  Hitniudate.) 
Fronj  tierard,  Sept     S,  IT79, 

See  Girurd  to  -C^irirr'iws,  nanie  data.) 
Fruw  Gerard,  -Siipt.  15,  V7TJ. 

(Sm  fi«rard  to  Congrnn,  aaine  date. ) 
From^diiNir,  8«pt.  •Si,  1779.) 

SeeJiJow  to  ('oHgn«s,Biniiedate.) 
tiomFra.  klin,  ">i-t.  4,  1779.. 

See  Frankhn.  tu  Coiigrest  (JAjf),  aatoe  date.) 
From  JrfnHrii,  Oct.  19,  1779, 

Se« Mlarnn  t-o  Cotigrenii^Iiiintiagton),  samedatu.) 
Prom  Franlilin,  Oct.  'Jl,  1779. 

See  Frimklln  to  ('oni (««((■(-,  aanie  date.) 
From  Adami.  Oct.  ai,  1779. 

(See  Aitama  to  CongrexH,  aauitiiliUi.) 
Fruiii  CarwioteW,  Oct.  '.jr',  1779. 

Sc^ '''d  aackaii  to  CoHgmn,  name  date.) 
Froioylifaw-,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

<8ee  JJor/uto  'ojiffcrM, name dat*). ) 
From -4dn"t",  Nov  *    7J9. 

Sue  Jftamn  to  foHgrfn.  tuiino  date. ) 
fi£cei.tion  of  Lu^irnc  by,  Nov.  17,  1779. 
From  ia.-(Tnf,  Nov.  17,  1779. 

See  L»i<T*«  to  Cunifi-ii",  Hiimu  date.) 
From  Dtane,  Nov.  2:(,  1779. 

See  Deaneia  Congrcm,  HHiiiudato.) 
From  J/iraJie«,  Nov  24,  1779. 

<8e6  Miralle*  to  Ca«arrs',  name  rtute.) 
T'rom  iiiiente,  Nov  aj,  1779. 

See luitrne  to  C'oi<ffre»»,  saiiio date.) 
From  Xniefiiu,  I>ec.  0,  1779. 

See  Lsitrw  to  CoHgrrif,  naiuo  date.) 
Fnmi  .44aim.  Dec,  11,  1779. 

<8ee  Jitamt  to  Cmgrtsi',  same  date.) 
(Vom  Jtiam*,  Dec.  16,   77Q. 

See  JdaiHt  to  Congre».  niimo  date, ) 
From  ;>fUW-,D.'c     f,    7711. 

(See  !>«)■(«  to  t'oagrtt;  sane  date.* 
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From  Jag,  Dec.  M,  177^. 

Frum  Jan,  Dec.  ±i,  177^. 

{Soo  Jaf  ui  I'tiH-jrait  aaiui!d»te.> 
From  Jay,  Dit.  SM,   :ry. 

(See  Ja«  tu  Vongrru,  Bime  dale.) 
From  Joj  (two  ietti-rs>,  Bee.  !J5, 1779. 

(See  Jag  to  l.'-iiiifrt*'.  «uruc  date.) 
Froui  Joy,  Ubc;.  2G,  ITTU. 

(See  i/ajT  to  Congrtu,  same  date,) 
Froui  Cfli-iiricHaei,  Dec.  27,  177'J. 

See  rarmicAaef  to  Voiignti,  some  dat«.) 
From  La:eT»e,  Jan.  10,  Itr-U. 

(6«e Xaienif' to  CoKgrut,  mkUM  date.) 
Fromllilamt,  Jan.  16, 1760. 

(Sm  JrfdMa  to  Conifrnw,  itftuie  date. ) 
From /ji:vw,  Jiui.'24,  I7eO. 

^Seo  irctme  to  ^ohjt'h,  same  date.) 
From  Z,«ierw,  Jau.SS,  17t*. 

<See  Ltuemeto  C'oajrrw,  same  date.) 
From  Jaa,  Jan.  37,  ITdO. 

(See  Jat  to  {'oM^ron'.  «anio  date.) 
Couferencee  with  Lnvoruv,  Jftu.  2^,  17d0. 
From  ZBierNc,  Fell.  ^,    T80. 

(S«e  LHier-Bc  to  r'on^n-mi,  same  date. )  ' 
Fn>m^<!an«,  Fi-b.  15,  1780. 

See  AdaiM  (o  Coiujrt",  sauie  date.) 
From  JtboHj,  Feb.  17,  17ri0. 

(S^cJitamitii  CoKgitf,  »amc  date.) 
Froiu  .:^<iuia,  Feb.  19,  1760. 

See  Jdamn  ti}  Camgrtv,  same  date.) 
From  Carmicluirl,  Feb.  19,  I7t». 

(See  VArmiekati  to  Congrtu,  name  date.) 
YmmAdami  Feb.  :»,  17e>0. 

iieo  Adaitrit  to  Coagrat,  same  date.) 
From  Jan,  Feb.  20, 1760. 

(See  Jag  to  eou-jyae.  same  dale. ) 
t'r-niL  Adam-,.  Feb.  "ja.  l7--*0. 

Slx)  Adama  ia  Cu»tfrat,  eaiue  date.) 

From  Adami.  Feb.  :iS,  1S8(). 

(See  Adamt  to  CoHifren,  same  dale.) 
From  Adamt,  Feb.!^     liO. 

^vAdaniito  Congrtn,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Feb.  29, 18d0. 

(See  Jag  to  Coni/rrtt,  micuv  date. ) 
From  Adam*.  Feb.  •».  I7dt). 

{See  JrfanM  to  CoHgreii,  same  date.) 
From  J(lan«,  Mar.  3,  17H0. 

<£ee  Adami  to  Conyi  cat.  AAIUU  date.) 
From  Jaj<twoletlers),  Mar.  3,  ITSO. 

<Se.>  Jay  to  Congrtii.  sami-  date.) 
From  Adamf.  Mar  -1,    7«). 

(See  JdaMt  to  Cougrttt,  same  date.) 
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From .ild>iM«(two letters),  Har.  8,  1780. 

Bee  Adami  li>  Congrest.eaxnc  ilatu.) 
From  /■yaiiklin,  Mar.  4,  I7S0. 

See  J'tafkliii  to  CoHgrt-M.  Bnincdate.) 
FromiiMfTiKr,  MftT  e,l7i^. 

S<!e  Lmema  tA  Congreii,  Fame  date.) 
From  Adami,  Mur.  10, 17W. 

(See  JdniRj In  ('oiigrff,  namn elate.) 
from  .Uatait,  Mar  I'J,  Hi-O. 

(Si-e  Ailami  to  Co»gTt»«,  samr  ilnte.) 
Frnni  ./danM  (two  letlcrn),  Mar.  14,  liSO. 

(See  Jifow*  to  Congrem,  same  date.) 
From  .idiOM'iAa.T.  \i^,  \l>-0. 

(Sep  .lrfan«  tnCovffreat,  BAIne  (lnl<>. ) 
rrom.W<fti*,Mar  1D,17W). 

'(8ei> .  tffam*  to  Coirjrrfaa,  sacitB  dale.) 
FrimiviJanw.  Mar  W,   7«). 

See  .-ManM  to  Consent,  jumie  date. ) 
Froni/"«MWi(W,Mar.Sil,  iTtW. 

S(^pi»(Diia»toCon3r<«9,Mnieilate.) 
Fmiii  .ffdnnu,  Mar.  2U,  17^0. 

(See --Wo ws  to  Congrm,  Hanip  date.) 
From  Adanu  <tnn  lettera;,  Mac.  '2i,  1780. 

Sce-Jdams  to  Coxgm*,  usane  dntc) 
From  .IdiifflJ',  Mar,  2fi,  1780. 

fSce  J(/aiiii  to  Cangrci',  same  date.) 
From  .lrf(t«»,  Mnr.  29,  17t«. 

(ScQvliIaMS  to  Co«gre»»,  Hnmp  dati.>.) 
Prrui  ^iJain«  tn-o  lettera),  Mar.  :tU,  17S0. 

{Srit  .-Untiuto  ron<7f'e«>,Aain(Mlatc.) 
FroniJifam*   two Irttorn),  Aprils,  17(», 

{ReeAdarotto  Coiigrett,  samo  date.) 
VinmMamt  Apr  4,  1780. 

^Seo  J  (Jam*  to  C'ongreu,  name  date.) 
From  ^rfama,  Apr.  7, 1780. 

(Sen  Jifama  to  Congrtm,  same  date.) 
Fmni  Adamt,  Apr.  8,  1760. 

ftco  .-(d'lEndi  til  t'oni/rtm,  same  date.) 
From. ■(Aim   (twolettera), Apr  10,1780, 

<Seo  Adams  to  Congrm,  samo  date.) 
From  Jrfaow,  Aiit.         1780. 

<Seo  Jdam*  to  Cowgrras,  aanio  date.) 
From  Jtman,  Apr.        17*). 

(Sec  £>NNi(i«  to  -Con^rfw,  eatiKi  dat-e.) 
From  .IdffiHj,  Apr  14, 17B0. 

Se<;  Jdanif  to  ron^ms,  aatno  date.) 
From.fdami,  Apr.  15,  17*0. 

See  AdatM  to  Cosgrru,  nam<i  date.) 
From. -Ma m«  Apr  17  17H0. 

(See  Jrfanuto  <'itn(rm*,Banii' date.) 
From  .-Uomr,  Apr.   6,1780, 

See  .'l<Jan)  to  Congrtte.  name  date.) 
From .  Utam»,  Apr.  5J,  1780. 
(8eu  Aiam*  to  Can^rewi,  "amo  date.) 
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From  ,«aBM,  Ajir.  ST.,  ITijO. 

Se«  AdiiiKt  to  CougretK.  «aiue  date.) 
Fmiii  .JrfaMS  Apr.  2«,  17tW. 

<Sou  Jf/iimn  til  <'on>frru.  N.11110  date.) 
fruin  Wrf«'"-.-\pr.  t;~,  i:>-ii. 

Hi-.v  Adam'-  to  ConsriM,  gamp  date.) 
I'roni  .Wm,.Miw,>lelter8).  Apr.  2!l.  1780. 

Seo  Jd,ij.M  to  r(nr(ir««.  mme  dalp.) 
From  Adam<:  May  2,  ITr'O. 

{See.Jdiiin'i  to  Comgrtia,  same  date.) 
Frum  JrfajN*.  May  3,  17e0. 

(See  Adam'  to  Co»greii».  xnine  date.) 
From  .Irfam.   fonr  lelterw),  .May  8.  1780. 

<Sre  J(Jiiii'«  to  Congrrt*,  same  dale.) 
tVoD]  AilamM  May  »,  1760. 

<S«« -lifums to  Congrrm,  ramodate.) 
Fmm  Jilamj.  Mny  10,  ItBO. 

<Sea  JdantftnArn^re**,  same  date.) 
From  Adamt,  May  11,  iTdO. 

(Sue  JdaiHiUi  Can^rnw,  saniodftte.) 
From  Jrf(t«»,  May  VJ,  17tiO, 

(Seo 'JitiDiri  to  CoHgrtu.  name  date.) 
From  JddDM,  May  Ifl,  1*>*. 

{SccAdamnta  Coir>;rniji,aBmfidato.) 
From  Lturrnc,  May  16,  17SI. 

Sec  I.iuemr  to  Conffrest.  name  Aite.) 
From  JAM*,  Stay  13,  17«). 

{Spa  .t(tiim«to  Congrem,  same  date.) 
From  .-Unng  <t  wo  Iftteml,  Way  20,  17fi0. 

(See  Adiittn  to  Coiigr,»H  same  date.) 
From  Itiiwoa,  May  SI ,  l7e0. 

<^a  ZtuHtiu  to  CoHj/rtM,  sarue  date.) 
From  fViiiitrin,  May  «,  1790. 

'(See  ^rm Win  to  ( '(fK^rf**,  same  date. ) 
From  .iiTaM*,  May  2:1,  17^. 

(See  Adaam  to  Congrtf,  xame  date. ) 
Coiirt^rrDco -iritli  Luzerne  aH  tnapproacbiTit;campai;rn>  May  34.  I7KI. 
From  .-IrfaBU,  MayW.K-n. 

s,-<.  ./,(,!,.,»  to  CoBSTfit,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  May  26,  17«1. 

(See  Jai)  to  Ooh.j'-.".  winir  date.) 
From  Adams,  l&v  57  17SI.I. 

(See.Jrfawn  to  Ctw^na.eainedate.) 
From  Jay  (two  letters),  Mny  a^,  KrW. 

(See.^oy  \ttCongrrt»,KaiurtA^te.) 
From  Jny.  MoyW,   7*). 

(See  .lag  to  CiiMi)i'«f.  same  date.) 
From  franjl'ljii.  MnySl.    7r"0. 

S«o  FrmkliH  to  Congrrtu,  name  date.) 
Frum  .Idiimi   two  letters)  Jniie  1,  1"h>. 

i^-o  Adamt  to  CoN^rMK,  name  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jillin  I,  17H0. 

(See  FrantJi*  to  ComgresK,  same  date.) 
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Frutii  Jdama   two  Ipttent),  June  ^,  1780. 
Soe  Adaniii  to  Coitgraa,  sauie  <lat4i.) 

(Sec  -fiJiUMtn    'nagrrtt,  eaiiiiMlate.) 

(Soe  AdaiuK  tu  Confrrrniiaame  date.) 
From  .-(.lam''.  Jurio  10,   7^:0. 

{Seo  iJdainii  to  Conj/rest,  Nfinio  date). 
Interview  witli  Lnzerai^  ftti  to  coming  campaign,  .Tuue  0, 7,  1780. 
Ynim  .4daMi   two  lottiTs  .  -lunu  19,  17tJ0. 

(8ci^  .4rfaniH  to  Coagrrm.  uLoiadate. 
rroiDJdflHM  (two  letters),  JuneiG,  1780. 

Spc  Adauu  to  CoKgretf,  4iaiDe  date.) 
Fran  Zm^stm,  Jime  8,  1790. 

Stie  Za^crna  to  CoB^remi,  same  dat«.) 
Fn)m.J^atM,jDtie3e     78U. 

^(.■11  Jifams  to  CoHl/rem,  BBtaedute.) 
From  Lti:n~nf,  -InneUe.  171^0, 

See  Lusmr  to  Congrnt.  aanie  date.) 
Fnini  JAim*,  Juno  2D,  1760. 

(Sett  .-Idiint*  to  Congrcat,  same  data.) 
Froui  .(rfani*  (two  lettew),  July  (>,  17f». 

(Seo  AAaiAi  to  C'unjfi-raii,  Hunii!  date.) 
Fnim  Adams  (two  lottcni),  July  7,  17B0. 

(S(«  Jdums  to  Coiigmi,  tiaiiio  dat«.) 
Fi'imi  ./oj,  Jnly  10,  17B0. 

(St'ii  ■/np  to  Congrui,  winie  (late.) 
Froui  Adams,  July  U,  37SO. 

(Siti  Adams  to  Congre^n,  Mtne  date.) 
Fnna  .Iffnwd  (three  lettera)  July  Ifi,  1790. 

(Si'n  Adam*  to  ronj/riiH  eainedatv.) 
From  /'nrnnf,  July  15,   7H0, 

(See  Dnmaa  to  ('un<7r(*«,  sunie'dnti'.) 
From  .-IrfiMa  (two  lettiTR),  Jnly  111,  1780. 

{%rv  Adai«i>  to  I'ougreii,  Mk\eib  date.) 
From  Agaia;  Jnly  25,  I7a0. 

See  ..JtfanM  to  Congress,  AAmeilate.) 
Fiom Lvttrat,  July  iS,  ITPO. 

(Sen  /.Mcentr  to    ■nngrrw,  Mime  date.) 
Fiv)m  Dmaa",  Jnly  aS,  17«). 

(Sec  /funaK  to  Congrem  fAttio  date.) 
Fn.m  .lrf««»  .Tn  j-'it,  ITeil, 

^e  Jilant'  to    'i/ngifii,  eatiie  dntc.) 
Fmn  frtmo*,  .liilyas,  17S). 

See  IhlUtOi  to  fVlNjWfM,  BrtDte  date.) 
From  I.v:eriie,  Jnly  25,  I7ti0 

Sue  Z.u;crne  to  run^rMi,  eann>  date.) 
Fcwm  /.K^fiMr,  July  laC.  IJfW, 

8c'o  /.HJniieto  CflKjirriiii,  same  date.) 
Fron  Iiard,  Ang.  fi,  1780. 

(Site  leard  to  CoHgrets,  name  date.) 
From  fVowjt'ffN,  Alik-  if,  17>^a. 

(Ai-e  Franklin  to  Cougmix,  name  date.) 
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Froiii  FrantliK,  Aiis.  W,  ITS). 

(Siv  Ffa»klin  In  Congrr$f,  saiuc  ilatp.) 
Prom  /tana,  Aug.  10,  ITiW. 

fSeu  ^Ha  til  CuHi/riDt.  savat^  ilate.} 
From.^ftawt.  AtiK  1-1.17^0. 

See.Mauit  o  CoH^cets,  saiuodate.) 
From  XicTiiP  (twu  letten),  Ang.  15,  1780. 

Se«Liiirr>'«ta  Con^rw,  SAiue  daw. ) 
From  Aiam-,  Ang. «!,  1780. 

See  Adamt  to  Co»ifm»,atttae  date.) 
From  Adam»  Aug.1i3.  17d0. 

Sue  AdiuM  la  Con^tm.  sftDiedate.) 
From  DaM,  Aug.  'J4,    TdO. 

(Sen  Daaa  to  Congrm.  Hitiiie  date. ) 
Fraiu  /j-ifjif,  Sept.  1,  171*1). 

Set!  Liiirrnr  to  Coii.trrM,  itame  date.) 
Fmra  Jifaa*.  Sept.  4,  1780. 

(&«Oy(<Iain   t«Ci>it?rw.  same  date.) 
Fn)m.l(tiinii,  Sept.  !>,  17H0. 

See  .Jrhai'i  to  CongrcM,  same  date.) 
From  bimtaa,  Sept.  li,  ITfirt. 

(SeeiiNNui*  to  CoKgrtxt,  ^antedate.) 
From  Luirriie,  Sepl.    5,  K'^O. 

See  Lu^ffHc  to  ron^reii,  same  date.) 
Fraiu  Jffnnu,  Sept.  16,  tiS6. 

Sea  .JftiiiHs  to  Congrat,  sanw  date.) 
From  OiSefHc,  Sept.  Ili.  IT30. 

Sit.'  iH.-ern''to  Covgresi.  tame  (late.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  10,  IT^. 

(See^/ajT  to  Congrets,  siime  dnte.) 
Frjui  .JiJaiiii,  Sept.  19,  1780, 

See  Adami  to  Congraa,  same  date. ) 
From  Dana,  Sept.  20, 17eo. 

(See  Dana  to  Coagrrns  same  date.) 
From  AdaMf,  Sept.  24,  1730. 

See  Adamx  tu  Coggrtu,  nams  date.) 
Coufereaco  of,  with  FreetL  oiiniBtec  aa  to  separate  peace,  Sept.  9i,  17r^ 
From  Adaivt,  Sept.  SS,  HiW. 

(See  Jdujirn  to  Congrm,  same  date.) 
From -JJniii-,  Sept. *i>J,   7'». 

(See  Aiamn  to  Congrnt,  wtme  date.) 
Action  of,  aa  to  anued  nentraltt  v,  Oct.  4,  1760. 
From  Aiaaa  (dv.i  luiter»).Oi.'t.  r>,  1780. 

S>->e  Adumf  to  VoKgrru,  same  date.) 
From.W™..,  Oct.  6,  17«). 

Si-ie  .Iifiiii;    to  roN^rfW,  same  date.) 
From  -f.  Lrr,  Oct.  7,  1780. 

(See  A.  l,rt  li>  Congrm,  same  date.) 
From -War(.ni-.  del.  '^.  lt-(i. 

(See  Maihiiit  to  CongrtH,  same  date.) 
Piom  Jriniii«.  Oct.  11,  17WI. 

(See  Adain%  to  Coagrff,  s.imo  date.) 
From  Adamt,  Oct.  H,  1760. 
(See  Adaan  Xa  Co»greu,  same  date  > 
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From  AdatHf,  Oct..  24,  1790. 

See  Adams  to  Coagretn,  same  date.) 
From  .Vai-boU,  Oct.  27,  1780. 

(^u  Marboia  to  Coagras,  same  date.) 
From  -J.iai».,  Oct.  27, 17H0. 

See  .^lilaNU  tn  (^oii^re^r,  uaniedate.) 
Prom  jfdflBM,  Oct  3],  1780. 

See  Arlaiai  to  (.'ongrau,  saiae  data.) 
From  iiircrnc,  Nov        IT?0. 

(SeaLHu^ne  to  Congrtn,  name  date.) 
From  Joj,  Xov.  6,  1780. 

(Sec  >/ajr  to  Co«greM»,  Bsme  date.) 
FroiJi  Adams,  Not.  16,  1780. 

(Seo.lrfawfltaCaiigr>'9«,  sami^date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov  17  1780. 

(^^•e,  Adamii  to  CDni7r«i,  Ramo  dat«.} 
YiomAdamt,  Nov  25,  17S0. 

(See  Adavtn  to  Congreu,  same  dat«.) 
From  Jay,  Nov.  20,  T780. 

(Sea  Jay  to  Cam^raii, same  date.) 
From.-Wa«M  Nov.  30,1780. 

(S«e  Jifaw4  to  CotiffreM,  same  date.) 
From -JrfnfB-,  Dec  1,  1780. 

(See  Jda«w  to  Cougrena,  saino  date.) 
From  JVanWin,  Dec,  2,  1780. 

(Siw  /'Vanjtf  in  to  Congreeg,  eame  date.) 
From  /'VantffB,  Dec.  3,  1760. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congrene.  same  date.) 
From  /.^i  Fotfrt/ii,  Dec.  fi,  17t«. 

Sob  La  Payette  to  Congrtu,  same  date.) 
Prom  J.  Lee,  Dec.  7  1780. 

(Sco  A.  Lee  tu  Caiii^rfsf,  sanifi  dnte.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  14,  T780. 

(Se^  Adamt   o  Conffreo,  snnu'datc.) 
From  Jrfajns,  Dee.  18,  17S0. 

(SooAdatnit  to  Congrf$t,  6a,Ta6 date.) 
From  Duma;  Dec.  IS,  1780. 

(See  Dnnuu  to  ConsfrrKi,  H»nif^  date.) 
Prom  /IdawM,  Deo.  al  1780. 

(Soo  .4da9iu  to  Congrut,  flamo  date. } 
I'rotiiJdo«i»{tbreo  letters),  Dec.  2.''.,  1780; 

<B«e  .-IdntiM  to  C(in?r»<i,  Hanie  date.) 
From  Adami,  Dec.  iC,  ITf^O. 

Sec  .-idnnu  to  Congrut,  same  date.) 
From  .Jdanu   two  letterH),  Dec.  28,  1780. 

f,Seti  AdiMa  to  Cojigreii,sA1i\6Aate.) 
From  JrfflHM  Di!C.  30,  1780, 

(See  Adanu  io  Congreii',  same  date.) 
From  .^dam>,  Dec.  31  17S0, 

(See  Adamtto  Congrut,  same  dat«.) 
From  AdaHiM.  Jan.  1,  1781. 

iRceJdaTHtto  Congran,  Bamo  dat«.) 
From  iMvrcH*,  Jan.  3,  1761, 

(Bee  Laumi$  to  (kmgreu,  same  date.) 
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From  Jdamsj  Jan.  4,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  CongrcHx^  same  date.) 
From  Adams^  Jan.  C*,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Coiigrtifit,  {>ame  date.) 
Proceedings  in ;  organization  of,  Foreign  Department  resolved  upon,  Jan.  10, 

17)ril. 
From  AdamSf  Jan.  14,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (three  letters),  Jan.  15,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress^  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne^  Jan.  15,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress^  same  date.) 
Answer  of,  to  French  minister ;  expect  to  have  adequate  forces  in  field  for  ensuing 

campaign,  Jan.  31,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Second  conference  with  French  raini»ter,  calling,  on   behalf  of  Spain,  on  the 
United  States  to  speak  definitely  as  to  their  western  boundaries  and  Florida, 
Feb.  2,  1780. 
From  Laurens,  Feb.  4,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  5,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Feb.  7,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  dato.) 
Proceedings  in;  organization  of  a  Department  of  Finance;  resolutions  passed 
that  there  should  be  a  Secretary  of  Marine  and  a  Secretary  of  War,  Feb.  7, 
1781. 
From  W.  Lee,  Feb.  10,  1781. 

(See  W.  I^ee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Proceedings  in;  Robert  Morris  elected  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  25,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  2^,  1781. 

(See  Luzei'ne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  2,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  5,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  ssime  date.) 
Resolution  of,  acceding  to  theprinciplesof  neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  presented 
by  Adams  to   the  States-General    by    Vauguyon   Van  Berckol,    Galiitzen, 
Sapheriti,  and  Ehrenswenl.     Adams  to  the  above,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
From  the  King  of  France  (two  letters),  Mar.  10,  1781. 

(See  King  of  France  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Contpreas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Mar.  V^,  1781. 

(Sec  yf orris  to  C-ongress,  same  date.) 
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Proceedings  in ;  reaolntions  that  it  will  not  bo  necessary  for  Morris  to  dissolve  his 
coiumercial  connections  to  accept  the  Snperintendenoy  of  Finance,  and  that  he 
have  the  appointment  and  removal  of  clerks.    Given  as  note  to  Morris*  letter 
to  CongrcsSf  Mar.  VA,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  18,  1781. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  19, 1781. 

(See  Adamn  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  20,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Mar.  22,  17H1. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas  J  Mar.  22, 1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  '2^,  1781. 

(See  DAna  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (two  letters).  Mar.  29,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  />a}ta,  Apr.  2,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Z>afia,  Apr.  4,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  6,  1781. 

(See  J(fam«  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  9,  1781.  ~ 

(See  Tjaurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Proceedings  in;  giving  Morris    power   of   appointment,    suspension,    and   re- 
moval over  persons  employed  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  Apr.  21,  27, 
1781. 
From  Jones,  Apr.  22,  1781. 

(See  Jones  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  24,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  25,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  1,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congrenn,  same  date.) 
From  Adama^  May  3,  17H1. 

(See  A  damn  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  vi(2ant4.  May  7,  1781. 

(See  Jdam^  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  9,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  /Mwa,  May  13,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  .1/brm,  May  14,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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FromrrankliH,  Hay  14,  1781. 

Sec  Fraalliii  to  CoHgrm,  snme  dat«.) 
From  btaHc,  Uay  15,  1T61. 

(See  i)<»ine  to  <'nnirrii»,  Hnmedate.) 
I'roai  XanrFiu,  May  1&,  1781. 

(S««  LanrrM  to  Congrftt,  same  date.) 
From  JdiiriM,  May  15,  l?Hl. 

(Sve  .-tfliaut  tt  ("oni/raf,  Hnriic  (late.) 
Pn>mJda.Ni>,  Maj-ie,    7eil. 

Si-e  jidaati to <oiiffrw,  Wime date.) 
F™iii  Morrii.  May   7  1781. 

(S«'  iforrii  to  CvM^m*,  same  date.) 
From  J}tt<ta,  May  20,  1781. 

(Se«  Dma  to  CongrtM,  anmt  dat«.) 
From.lrf,r.«y,  MaySl,    7^1. 

Soi^  Adamii  to  Congrrm,  xanip  date.) 

From  /-fi-n-B*.  Moy  tfcJ,  17*1- 

<SeB  Luztmtto  Cowgrnt,  same  date.) 
Prom  Morrill,  May  33,  iTai. 

S(*  JforrU  to  Tonff  res*,  same  date. ) 
From  .IrlniNi.  May^M,  ITSl. 

Set*  Adams  to  C'«tijrrr».  eacne  date.) 
From  Lmentr,  May  25, 17^1. 

(See  Lmemr  to  Cansrrai*,  -same  date.) 
Prom  JifnlUji.  Uay&,  1T31. 

(Soe  .jdoHi  to  ('on^Ttin,  same  date.) 
Frciu  tictwnf,  il.iy  ati,   7!*1. 

See  Luirrnr  to  Coagrtu,  same  date.) 
From  JAnn*.  May  27,  1761. 

Seo  .Wbih-  to  Congrfst,  same  dale.) 
Prom  Jay,  May  29,  1T3I. 

(SeoJflj  to  f  .,ii<;r.-.  .sauu^dale.) 
Fmiii    Wi..-..it"i>Nll>-i-'l,  MnySl,  178t 

J^f"  .Ilium-  (<■  C.^nyrf:   sniiii' date.) 
Prom.VOTT;,,  Ji>t,e4.  17^^1. 

Soe  iforrit  to  Cottgrrtt,  same  date.) 
From  JAmm.  Jnoe  5,  1781. 

(ftei;  Jilamtto  Congrim,  wime  date.) 
From  Jdaau,  June  11,  17S1. 

S<>e  Adami  to  Co«jfr»«,  same  date.) 
From  PranUin,  Jniie        1731. 

See  PraiAUx  to  Congmt,  same  datf.) 
From  Adam;  Jaue  12,  1781. 

S<!0  .JdaiB*  lo  Conjrnw.  siime  date.) 
From  jldaiM.  June  1".,  IT^I. 

(See  j^ddDU  to  Congmt,  hmuc.  date.) 
CommisBioDB  to  mediate  and  to  treat  of  peace ;  Hiioliogtor 

Junel5.17Bl. 
From  VorT<»,  Jnne  SI.  1761. 

Sec  Marrin  to  Congreu,  game  date.) 
From  JdoBu  (two  lctI<>rH),  June  St,  1781. 

<&ce  Jilaiiu lo  CnH.fTfVB, ^antedate.) 

Prom  Adams     wo  Icttersl,  JuiieSG,  1781. 

(See  Aiamt  to  Congrt**,  raiam  date.) 
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t'roiii  -Idauia,  JuDe  37,  ITdl. 

(,Si:k  Adami  to  Coitgrm,  aaiue  date.) 
From  Adania,  Juue  39,  ITil. 

{Sea  Adana  to  Comjrai,  iiaiuu  date.) 
From  Luserne,  July  1,  ITCl. 

SoeXni«rHe  to  €ongrts»,  aunia  date.) 
From  Adam»,  July  5,  17(J1. 

<See  Jd-OMa  to  Covgnm,  ttaine  <lutu.) 
Frtitii  Adanti   two  letlurit},  July  7,  I7dL 

6ee  Jiliiwito  Congreti,  siaat  date.) 
From  Marbok,  Jnly  9,  17«1, 

See  Jfnrbuif  to  Congrtsi,  sanio  date.) 
From  Horrig,  July  9,  1781. 

(&te  MorriH  to  Coiijttmii.  same  date.) 
From  .JrfuM-t,  July  U),  17B1. 

See  -idntm  t«  Coa^reu,  same  dull'.) 
From /VanltJim  July  11,  n«l. 

St*  Franklin  to  Coagnat,  name  diLte.) 
From  Jrfonu,  July  II,  17SI. 

(See  Aitmiis  to  Congreii,  suiuo  date.) 
From  Jfiu-fH>>i,  Jnly  11,  1781. 

Sec  Uarhoig  to  CoiigrcM,  name  diite.) 
Fiiiui  Adaiat,  July  14,  1761. 

See  Adamn  U>  ('iniyiT"«,  name  (lule.l 
Prom ^(fawR,  July  15,  i:ul. 

fSae.'ldaHi^  to  CongrtHa,  name  datu.) 
From  Jdani»,  July  17,  17ei. 

{Sua  Adatna  to  ('ongrtat,  Hanic  date.) 
Prom  ivjCTTie,  July  !ttl,  1781. 

See  /.Hierne  to  ConffciiM,  name  date.) 
From  Aitaius.  July  21,  17f<l. 

Sen  Adams  lo  {'oNgrcua,  Banio  date.) 
From  7,iu*CT-iiF,  July  2«l,  17HI. 

(See  £4(,-(rrHpto  Coagrett,  saiuc  ilute.) 
From  Uana,  July  ^,  I7!41. 

(Ses  Dana  lo  ContfrrM,  Biiine  dutt'.) 
From  ilvrrU,  July  W,  17ril. 

Stie  J/oi-rii  to  C'on^rrw,  saoi"  lUte.) 
Prom  JrfanK,  Aug.  3,  1781, 

&oaAdaiit»  to  Con<7rcB«  same  date.) 
From.<(fani«   (wo  le(tere),  Au^.  ti,  1781. 

tlfee  Adanu  to  Coagreat,  tame  dale.) 
Frvui  Adcam,  Aug.  f,  17^1. 

i^^aAdamtla  C<mgTe$»,  eaxno  A:\U- .) 
Froui  Carmichael,  Aug.  15,  1781. 

(See  Carmiehael  to  CongrtM,  same  date.) 
From  J(/iiw«  (two  letters),  Aug.  IG,  1781. 

Soe.Wani   to  <"onjrM.,  Biimc  date.) 
PronivfifaHiK,  Au^.  !»,  I't-l 

(Hve  Adaiiii  to  Congreu,  name  dale.) 
f^m  A^ami^lwo  letters),  Aug. 22,  1781. 

(See  Jrfamito  Congrtm,  same  date.) 
FromiJHHias,  Aug.  23,  1781.) 
(See  Dumat  to  CongrtM,  a/uno  d*te.) 
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From  Livingifteii,  Aug.  i&,  17S1. 

(See  Livingttoa  to  CuHgritu,  fianie  daU.) 
From  Morrii,  Aug  !W,  1J(^1 

i(8e«  Morrit  to  (.^oniirrju,  daiiiu  datv.) 
■Ptom  Lanrria,  Sept.  2,  17^1 

{Se<!  Xdnre"    toCvn^rnir,  gaUiOdate.) 
Jt'rom  £o«rrn»,  Sept. -6,  1781. 

<See  Laarrm  to  Congrcu,  uuiiedate.) 
Prom /-u,-(T«e,.Sept,  J   1781. 

(Sec  Luttme  U>  Co»3rrsa,  same  dato.) 
From  Jft>rr>«,  St^pt.  8, 17i?l. 

<Sue  Morrii  to  Congreti,  aame  date.) 
From  /.^rrriiB,  Sept   10,  ITril 

(See  IiuerNBto  CoN^reH.  nuiiiedate.) 
FnuD  FraxjtliH,  Sept.  In,  17^1. 

{See  A-nnl'jn  to  Congrnt,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Sept.  15,  17H1. 

(See  Dana  to  Congreu,  lamo  date.) 
From  /^n.-erw,  Sept.  Ifl,  1781. 

(See  La:riiu  to  ConarCTS,  Hauie  date.) 
Fcum  Ja#,  Sept.  20,  1781. 

(See  Jan  to  Cougrttt,  aame  date. ) 
From  Atu.Tfl-,  Sept.  21,  1781. 

(See  Lmeme  to  CoRgrtM,  aarae  date.) 
Proin  liringiitoH,  Sept.  23,  1761. 

(Son  tiriigiiloi'  to  Cowsr/-",  J^lllu^^  date.) 
Memorial  of  F.  JUudon  In,  tk'jit.'JJ,  ITdl. 

(Se«  Luztme  to  Coitsrewi,  ufmie  d»te.) 
From  Itarrna  Sept.  34,  1781. 

Sec  I.Hsrrnt  to  Om^e**,  same  date.) 
From  Joy,  Oct.  3,  1781. 

(See  Jag  to  Congrrug,  same  date.} 
Fniiii  /liiiiifli,  Uuf    1       17HI. 

(S'*i-  riiiniii>  to  Cougrnt,  same  date.) 
From  /JrtBa,  Oct.  15,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congrrti,  aame  date.) 
From  .-(itania  (two  letters),  Oct.  15,  1781. 

(S-i-  Aditmn  til  (wHjir^m,  sauio  date.) 
I'-roiii  .<<;a^"".  Out.  17    1781. 

(.S'-u  .jclumalo  Congrtii*,  same  date.) 
From  Jdjf,  Oct.  18,  1761. 

(See  Jun  to  Congra;  BuiJie  date.) 
Letter  of  acknon-ledgDieii   of,  to  Kiug  of  France,  Out.  18,  1781. 
From  itarrh,  Oct.  18,  1761. 

(8ee  Morrill  lo  Congrr't,  sanie  date.) 


I 
I 

J 

From  .^dom".  0(1.  l".     ^-1  % 

(See  .ilddni'  to  Congrr»»,  Hame  date.) 
From  the  Sing  of  i-ra«rf,  Oct.  *i,  1781. 

(See  A'ini;  o/  Framt  to  CciHjjrfiM,  luitue  date.) 
From  JdamH,  Oct.  25,  1781. 

See  Adams  to  ronprtaa,  Rame  date.)  1 

From  tirinjfJitoH,  Oct,  33.  1781.  I 

(See  tiriMffilDH  to  CoKgreu,  same  date.)  f 
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Frum  .Jdonw,  Nov    1,  1781. 

(S<H>  Adanu  tv  Cengma,  hlihiu  date. ) 
Prom  J/orria,  Not  &,   7a. 

Sue  Jforriito  L'on^ro!),  .annicdutu.) 
From  Fra9.klin,  Nov.  r.,  1781. 

S(»  /'Vui^Ilu  to  itcKtau,  tot  Cu>igrcHij,tiaiuedate.) 
IrVim  Iii'in^ifoR,  Nov.  G,  1781. 

Seuittftiaafon  to  Congrat,  Biiraedati;.) 
Ijupruvidunt  action  of,  in  druwiujj  vrithuiit  funds.    fyankUn  to.  Adanu,  Nov.  7, 

1781. 
Fnim  iforrig,  Nov.  9,  1781. 

S<:i.'  .l/urrii  to  CoHgrot,  tuiino  date.) 
iVom  LivinyfloH,  Nov.  W,  1781. 

Sl'h  lAoingnteit  to  Coniirivs,  Bamc  date.) 
From  LMngtioti.  Not  SSV,  ITijl 

Sue  tlri«yi/oii  to  CoHgregi,  name  dale.) 
lf>ora  Jforrin,  Nov.  39,  1781. 

Swt  Morrit  to  Coji'jrf*',  Bniiu;  date. ) 
Congratiilatious  of,  to  Kinjt  of  France,  Nov.  99,  1781. 
From  Adam»,  Dec.  i,  1781. 

tinK  AdaiK'  to  Cougreni,  same  date.) 
From  .lilaiiM  Dec.  13,  1T81. 

Bl-o  .idaiiM  to  CoagrcK*,  sauio  date.) 
yromJdams,  Dec.  H,  ITf^l. 

(IJ4!e  J(^ni«  to  fonfrrcH,  aamu  date.) 
Fiwi  Jrfrtmd,  l>t-c.  IH,  n.Tll. 

(Sco  Adam»  to  foHifrr^".  (.jini"  date.) 
From  iMureHi,  Dec.  20.  1781. 

{SeeXaureiM  to  Vongrem,  same  date.) 
From  AdaJii*ilwo  letters),  Dec.  U.*),  1781. 

(fteo  Adnmn  to  CoBj^rtux,  nariiii  date.) 
J'ruin  Jifams,  l>ec.  '29,  17^1. 

See  JAmns  to  Congrai,  same  date.) 
Vrom  bHmoa,  Jan.  7,  1782. 

{S^w 7>unia«  to  CoHgre»a,  same  date.) 
VrtimJdang,  Jan  14  17tt:j. 

3ee^dani«  to-^'oNf^rivii,  eaEiivdate.) 
yrom  Dumim,  Jan   15,   7!:!i;. 

Seo  Dumatia  Congrm,  Rum^. date.) 
From  MorrU,  Jau.  15,    782. 

Seu  MorrU  to  Cmigraiii,  mnie  dutp.) 
t'roii.  Jrfoms,  Jan.  Ifi,  17f*2. 

Sue  JdauMlo  Cotisresii,  aaiue  date.) 
Proii  Ailatna,  Jan   It'.,  17*2. 

Sdq  .Idonu  to  Con jiYW,  Hame  date.) 
From  LMngnUm,  Jan.  18,  178-2. 

(gee  LinHf^'oa  to  Congrtta,  sauie  date.) 
Froia  Llvingit&n,  Jan.  35,  17r^. 

.8(H)  J!,leiN  1(11  [nil  to  Congrem,  same  date.) 
From  LsiBrne,  Jaii.  28, 178-2. 

See  /.Hzrrnr  to  Congrtsi,  aaniu  date.) 
tVoii  /.irini;.(o,(,  Jnn.2U.  17«a. 
(See  i.iF)iig«foii  to  Congrme,  same  date.) 
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from  Dhow4,  Jan.  30, 1783. 

{Sve  Dumai  to  CoHgrfu,  same  date.) 
PrumJVoBWiB,  Felj.  5,17«2. 

{^ee  Franklin  to  Co»grt*t,  same  d&l«.) 
FromJit^,  F«b.6, 1783. 

(See  Jas  to  Congrut,  aonie  date. ) 
BusulutJons  of,  V  to  Deed  of  Fi«ncli  loan,  Felt,  li,  1782. 
From  MorrU,  Ftli.ll,  17S2. 

(S«o  Murris  to  Congreat,  same  date.) 
From  J/urrw,  Fob.  le,  1783. 

(S«c  J/arru  to  <!'aii^eM,  soiae  date.) 
Froin  LiriNjiloH,  Pab.il,  17fe3. 

SouZiringvlou  to  Coiigrtns,saa\v  date.) 
ervm  LMiiaiton  FBb.a3,17S2. 

See  Xicin^irfoH  to  CoBijretn,  iuieiir  dat«.) 
Fitjui  LctiMgitoH,  Fcl).iV.,i:,-^>. 

(See  LirinyetoH  to  Coagrtai,  same  date.) 
Fiom  Lnxerme,  Mar.  ?,17a:>. 

(See  Liueme  to  Cvn^rru,  same  dat^l) 
From  iSorria,  Mar  U,  )7ri:f. 

iSmeMorrU  to  roniiren.eamodste.) 
From  fleoNr,  Mw.  17  17S3. 

^See  heant  to  CoHffrciH,  eamedate.} 
From  Morri»,  May  4,  )7«3. 

See  JforWa  to  Cougrtn,  8auedat«.> 
luTopIylomerctiaDlsof  Pliiladelphia,  Blay  4,  1783. 
From  LiriHS'iloit.  May  8,  1782. 

(S«o  LirtN^sioii  to  CaM^FM,  same  date.)        -' 
From  Horrh,  May  8,  178B. 

(SeoJ/orristo  Congrtsi,  soiud  dote.) 
From  ilciBj.ton,  May  9,  1783. 

(8«e  Liringston  to  CoMffroM,  aame  dato.) 
Prom  Morrii,  May  10,  1782. 

See^ofTU  to  (li'oiifrMf,  sncnr  date.) 
From  Livittgtton  <two  letters),  Way  Vi,  1783. 

(See  XirJH^atoa  to  ('(ni£F''<«i,  saiuudate.) 
Vioia  JAtiHgalon    two  lettrra).  May  15, 1783. 

(S«c  liriagitoH  to  Congreu,  eauie  date.) 
Pttiiu  Morrit,  May  17   I7t^. 

(See  iftrri*  to  Congrtas,  same  dato.) 
Fr»m  i.inR9f>loH,  May  31, 178;!. 

So!  £irinjr<laii  to  CoKgren,  same  date.) 
From  Jforri*.  May  23. 1782. 

Sue  itorrig  to  Oan^rtM,  Miue  date.) 
FromJfoi-Hd,  May  27  1782. 

See  Morrii  to  Cotigrai,  same  date.) 
From  ioHviH,  May  30,  1783. 

See  lUiamit  t«  Oon!rrn«„BatJie  date.) 
fiesolvesaa  to  lldelity  to  Freoch  alliaoce,  May  31,  1782. 
From  MorrU.  May  31. 1763. 

Sep  Moirii  to  CoKgrtM,  same  date.) 
From  /.iriNijifoii,  June  5,  1783. 

(See  J.irini7*((iH  to  Congren,  same  date.) 
CoDgrSitulaCoii  King  of  France  on  Dauphin's  birlL,  Juuu  13,  1780. 
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CoNO  RBBS—C  out  inned . 

From  Morria,  July  'J9,  IW2. 

<S«e  ilorria  to  Coiit/reta,  ran 

uHilato.) 

From  Jfoiri»,Inly;W,  17152. 

{Bee  Morrit  to  Congrrig.eat. 

nedute.) 

Aoliou  of,  lu  to  (Ulieries  aijil 

From  Liriii'jtian  Aug,  2;t,  ITHa. 

Sao  Liri«gitoH  to  Covgrtta, 

aamc  date.) 

Vtoia  Lwier»r,  »ept.  1,  17»2. 

"■ 

8o«  Laitrnr  iv  Cmignni',  m 

Eiiu  date.) 

tV>ui  LanrtKK,  ScpL  &.  17d2, 

(800  LaHreHH  tu  Congrria,  bu 

me  date.) 

From  LiHugitoit,  Si^pt.O,  1782. 

(See  Hv'mgiiloi  to  Congrm,  Muno  date.) 
Fniui  J/«r<i#,  Se|it.  0,  1782. 

(See  Mon'i*  to  Congreti,  aanie  date.) 
Ontura  an  itccouiit  of  Briliitb  ejioliuliona  U)  be  seut  to  miniitera  abroad,  Sept.  ID, 

17(13. 
From  Uviitgiloii,  Sept.  11, 1782. 

<See  LiriiigiUia  io  CaN^reH,  haiiiu  dato.) 
Flam  LiviHgilon   lUt-uu]i-tlurs),Sept.  l:i,  17d2. 

(Seo  LielHgiloa  to  ^'on^reM.tiitiiii^daUi.) 
Aotiuii  or,  mt  to  u]i[irupriatioii  of  fiiudit  obtniued  in  Europe,  Sept.  14,  17SI. 
From  tH»rHr,8opt'.S3.   7i«. 

(Suit  /.Hitime  to  RiMijrM*,  nainu  dcto.) 
FleilgeH  fidelity  tu  Franco;  action  of,  aa  to  IbilierieB  and  MiHaisBippi  Vallej',  Oct. 

3,  4,  17K2. 
From  iiMcniF,  Oct.  IG,  llSi. 

{^vo  /.luomt  1.0  CiMsnti,  «ame  date.) 
From  ^iirrM,  Oct.  SI,  l7r-j. 

(H«M)  Morrit  to  t'oiiifrMs,  tuiiin!  date.) 
From  irMtiafflOM,  Oct.  25, 1782. 

(See  n'aidiiiiyton  U>  Congrai,  Dame  date.) 
frtnu  lii:eriie,Oct.-iS,    7tf2, 

tSeu  Lattriie  l>i  Congrm.  n^iiiiii  date.) 
Froiii  Ucinff«eoir,Oct.  iiJI,  17cft>. 

(See  Livinj/nlun  to  Cofigrpia,  sauii]  date.) 
From  Uvins'lon,  IKc.  2,  1783. 

fjeo  LiDJH^dai  tii  Cimgrtia,  sumo  dato.) 
From  ia  Fayclle,  Dec.  3,  1782. 

See  Z^  ^njrc'fc  to  Congma,  uaine  dute.^ 
From  LMastion,  Dec.  9,  1782. 

(Seo  Z.in'ng>ftin  to  Coagrem,  oanio  diite.]l 
From  JKottiii.  Bee.  12, 1782. 

See  Alorria.  to  Congreu,  aame  dato.> 
From  Xirixfiaroti,  Dec.  32,  1782. 

(tjee  Liringilim  to  C«afrei$,  aamo  date.;^ 
from  Iiucrnf,  Dec.  26, 1782. 

(See  Lmente  to  Coagrfw,  aame  date.) 
Tram  Lieingntoii,  Deo.  30^  1782. 

(SceZii'iiEfffioM  to  Qmgraa,  H&medate.X 
TrviuXuin-M,  Dec.  31,  1782. 

(See  Luierm  to  CoH^resa,  saiuo  data. ) 
FromXiuerne,  Jaii.  24,  1783. 

(See  iMcmtM  to  Covgrtm,  same  dale.) 
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CoNQBKes— Cnn  t  i  n  llcil. 

Krom  La  Fagtlte,  Fel).  5,  1783. 

See  La  t'agelle  to  Comgrei*,  same  date. ) 
Fraiiil.icfn^BloN,Fob.l8,  1783. 

(Soo  LiTinattoK  to  Congrru,  eamo  date.) 
From  Lir(nff.(oB,  Feb.  26,  1783. 

(Sue  LirtH'jaloti  to  Coaffrrn,  sanie  dato.) 
Fw>ia  MorrU,  Fob.  26,  ITdS. 

(SoQ  MoriU to  CinijrMf,  same  dnte.) 
Fnim  J/^ori-ii,  Mar.  8, 1783. 

Sou  iTorristo  CoR^rtM,  same  date.) 
Prum  MorrK,  Mar.  10, 1763. 

(Set)  Moiria  to  Congreu,  aome  date.) 
Prom  /.iriBs-LiH,  Mar.  13,  1783. 

See  /.irin<;n'oii  to  Congrett,  same  dat«.) 
From  JCorrin,  Mar.  17,  1783. 

(See  Jforrh  to  Co»gnu,  iMme  date.) 
From  LrviNsgfax,  Mar.  18,  1783. 

(S«o  Xiriaffifon  U>  C'angifM,  sane  date.) 
FramLtriNgaMK.MBr  21,   'SJ. 

See  X frill;;' (on  to  Coiigrm,  same  date.) 
From  Liriagiton,  TAm.  28,  ItrfS. 

(See  Ziria^afoH  (o  Conifrttt,  saiuedate.) 
From  Oily  o/Bambarg,  Mur.  !i9, 1783. 

{SeeCiftfo/fauiJinrirtoCDa^reM,  same  date.) 
From  Lmnanton  (two  lctlL'»).  Apr.  10,  1783. 

See  Lirin^sroH  to  Coajrew,  same  date.) 
Prom  Horrii,  Apr.  H,  1783. 

(See J^orrfa  to  Congreu,  same  date.) 
From  Uvin^i'DM,  Apr.  21. 1783. 

See  £ictBj9(onto  Congrt»».  same  date.) 
From  Itorrii,  Apr.  2^,  17>r;l. 

(See  Morrii  to  Congren,  same  date.) 
From  J/orcis,  May  1,  1783. 

(See  Morri)  to  Congrtti,  same  date.) 
Froiii  ifoii-i«.  May  3,  1783. 

(St^D  JfurrJtto  CoN^rua,  iiaiiiedate.) 
From  Liri»gtton,  May  !>,  17r^ 

(See  Licisgtton  to  Congrai,  same  dat«.) 
From  Lanrens,  Alaj  13,  1783. 

{Bea  Zaurcn*  to  Congrett,  uaint  date.) 
Pr<Mi  J/orrii,  May  15,  178:!. 

(See  Morrii  to  Congrett,  same  date.) 
Froiu  LitiugtioB,  May  21, 1783. 

(See  LiHusaloa  t«Ccin<frt<««,eaEuudate.) 
Fruui  I.ivinjf<tiin.  June !},  1783. 

(Sen  £.ii>JMjitfaia  to  CoH^rcat,  a.iciLv  date.) 
laeSicieucyof,  ariaiug  from  small  attcndaaGe  and  other  oansea.     Jl 

/eraon,  Jtllie  10,  17^3.    See  Introduction,  $(4,  200. 
Mode  of  receiving  foreign  mioisters  of;  resolution,  June  12,  1783. 
From  LiFiHgttOK,  June  14,  1783. 

(See  LiriajjJon  to  Cosgrea*,  same  date.) 
From  itorrii,  July  13,  1783. 

(See  MvrrU  to  Congreu,  same  date.  ' 
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C0NORK88 — Contiu  iiecl . 

From  Morris,  July  18,  1783. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  July  20,  1783. 

(Soo  La  Fayette  to  Congress,  saiuu  dato.) 
From  Morris,  July  28, 1783. 

(Soo  Morris  to  Congress,  same  dato. ) 
From  Morris,  July  31,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  dato. ) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  1,  1783. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  31,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  £a  Fayette,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

(See  Xa  Fayette  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  Sept.  8,  1783. 

(See  ^dfam«  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  .^({am«,  Franklin,  and  t/aj^,  Sept.  10,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Jdam«,  Sept.  10,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  13,  1783. 

(See  ^aiiX:/tn  to  Congress,  same  dat«.) 
From  Luzerne,  Sept.  17, 1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  i^ranikKn,  Sept.  27, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. 
Instructions  of,  to  the  Peace  Ministers  at  Paris  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  making  reciprocity  the  hasis;  to  settle  claims  on  Den- 
mark ;  to  inquire  into  the  accounts  of  the  J^/tance  and  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard', 
to  decline  to  enter  into  the  armed  neutrality ;  to  call  Carmichael  to  Paris 
unless  required  at  Madrid ;  definitive  treaty  ratified.  Proceedings,  Oct.  29, 
1783. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  1, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  2,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  25, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jan.  13,  1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jan.  16,  1781. 

(Soo  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Morris,  Jan.  21,  1784. 

(See  Morrie  to  Congress f  same  date.) 
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■  CosG  BBSS — Con  till  Lied . 

From  Morrii,  Jan.  24,  1784. 

(&(H!  Morrit  to  Coagrui,  aiime  date.) 
Flviu  LmtriK,  Jan.  30.  17^. 

<See  LuxcTHt  to  Co»grti»,  same  date.) 
From  ifoirU,  F<-b.  2,  ITW. 

(g«e  J/'orria  to  Congrett,  nine  dal«.) 
From  Jifamf,  Mar.  -J,  1.84. 

(See  Jdanur  to  Canifi-etii,  oame  date.) 
Pmm  JrlniH,  Mar  9,  17^4. 

Soo  .rdldnu  to  Congrrtu,  same  dat«.) 
From  J/otTM,  Mar.  IT  JT84. 

See  J/orrif  to  I'ongrae,  xamo  date.) 
From  taifl-Hf,  Apr.  6,  17*1. 

Sco  Luxernt  to  Cottgreu,  eame  date.) 
From  Lufctni:  Apr.  9,  ]7{»4. 

(Sw  LHstiTHi'  to  Congnn,  ume  date.) 
From  Lujinie,  Apr.  21,  17i*4. 

(See  Liamie  to  Cvngrcta,  hbiub  date.) 
From  XaNmu,  Apr.  ^,  17i:M. 

(Sim  Lautt»t  to  Cangren,  »tuiu  date.) 
From  Ltucnr,  Apr.  IW,  1781. 

Svo  £anri>e  t«  CoitgreM,  Htliiiii  date.) 
Frooi  CoNmia,  Apr.  30.  I7H4. 

(Sob  Laanut  to  Coiig'-ni.  Muiua  date.) 
From  ttutrne,  May  6,    7t<4. 

(Sco  £,iu«me  to  Cangttm,  Bome  date.) 
From  .Uorri(,  May  6,  1764. 

(See  MorrU  to  Comgrei*,  same  date.) 
From  /Vaailfi'r   »lay  1^  17»l. 

Seit  iVuHitf ix  to  CffnyrtM, «auii) data.) 
Froui  A-aaJk/iii,  June  IG,  17U4. 

(Sue  fraakUii  to  CoHfTMt,  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  Jiiue  '22.  17-<4. 

(Seu  Adam*  to  Cpajrew,  same  date.) 
From  Jaf,  July  25,  17S4. 

(See  Jnjr  to  Congrrei,  tame  date.) 
From  Ckarla,  Kimj  of  Spain.  Seiil.  S5,  1794. 

(Sue  CAarfn,  Knj  «/  5^a,  to  Coiijreu,  wuue  date.) 
From  Jforri*.  Sept.  30,  1784. 

<3eo  .Vorris  to  Congrett,  Bftme  date.) 
From  JTorrw,  Sept.  30,  I7i4. 

(See  iforrii  to  ('(>iijirr't,JiatnC  date.) 
From  Florida  Blanoa,  Oi-t.  8,  1784. 

<Svo  Florida  Ulanca  to  dnt^ma,  same  date.) 
From  CanNirAacI.  Oc     I-,',  17:^4. 

{See  Carmicihatl  to  Congrtn,  same  date.) 
From  i/orri.,  Nov   1,  17.'^. 

Sm  Morrii  to  ConfreM,  eame  date.) 
"CoNSTROCTivR^  SCHOOL  OF  RRvoLirriONAHT  8TATBSUBN  aa  diatiDgaisIied  from  tbe 

merely  "tibcrnltvo.  "    lotroduction,  (f  2,209. 
CONSDL  AT  Nantbs.     Inipi>rtii.ii'i'  of.     Adam*  to  Congmt,  Jnne  9!),  1780. 
Co-fUDL  AT  Lkquorm.     Applicatiou  for.     Adam*  to  LMttgitOH,  Har.  2,  1783. 
COMSUU  (see  CmaMercJal  agent*)— 

In  tbe  United  States.    Appointment  of  (^leraid  as.    LquU  S^'i  to  CoNyrcu,  Har. 
88,  1778, 
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Consuls — Continned. 

ProrisioDfl  f(Or  appointment  of.    dpmmiagianere  to  CongreBs^  Jaly  29,  1778. 

Appointment  of,  in  Congress.    Franklin  to  Lhyd,  Feb.  6, 1779. 

Fanctions  of.    Franklin  to  VergenneSf  Sept.  7,  1780. 

System  as  to,  proposed.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  July  26,  1781. 

Duties  of.    Livingston  to  R.  Smith,  Feb.  26,  1782. 

Bhoald  ordinarily  be  citizens.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Mar.  2,  1783. 
(See  Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1780.) 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  French,  Aug.  2, 1779. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to  French,  Mar.  16,  1784. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  6,  1784.) 
CosTTRABAND,  questions  as  to,  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Ihid,,  $$  100, 102. 
Convoys,  American— 

Difficulty  in  obtaining.    Committee,  etc.,  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19,  1777. 

Promise  of.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

Conway— 

His  opposition  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 

Commendation  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Nov.  29,  1776. 
Conynoham.    (See  Cunningham,) 

Cook,  Captain.    Circular  letter  respecting.     Franklin  to  **all  captains,*^  etc..  Mar.  10, 
1779. 

COOPKR— 

From  Franklin,  May  1, 1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date. )  ' 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  27,  1779. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  28,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  IAavcYi  16, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  FraaWiw,  Nov.  7, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  FcMWH,  Nov.  27,  1780. 

(Sec  Vernon  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  /VattlrZin,  June  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
Coknry.    (French  commissary.)    Authority  given  to.     Congress,  Jnne  5,  7,  1780. 

COUNWALLIS — 

His  disappointment  at  failure  of  loyalist  support.    Introduction,  $  22. 

Desertion  of  loyalists  by,  at  Yorktown.      Ihid,,  $  24. 

Surrender  of,  with  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  including  seamen,  and  "abont 
one  hundred  vessels,  above  fifty  of  them  square-rigged'';  weakening  of  op- 
position to  independence.  Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  22,  1781 ;  Livingston  to 
Clinton,  Oct.  22, 1781. 

Celebration  of  surrender  of  at  Philadelphia.  Morris  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  3,  1781 
(note). 

Franklin's  reflections  on  surrender  of.    Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  26, 1781. 

Ezehange  of.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jnne  29,  1782. 

How  fmt  hifl  proclamation  as  to  hanging  prisoners  made  him  an  outlaw.  Franklin 
to  LtL  Ft^Uf,  July  94,  1782. 

From  Lamrens^  Dec.  9,  1782. 
(flee  Lsmrmit  to  Comwallis,  same  date.) 
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CORRKSPONDRNCE — 

Committee  chosen  for  cairyiag  on,  with  friends  in  Enrope.   Secret  JourtuiU  of  Con- 

gre$8,  Nov.  211,  1775.    (See  Congre99,  Cofmrnittee,) 
Diplomatic,  in  Revolotion  ;  (Ufficolty  in  maintaining.    Introduction,  $  105. 
Failure  to  keep  up,  on  the  part  of  Congress  dangerous  to  American  interests  in 

France.     Deane  to  Committee^  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Diplomatic,  in  Enrope;  Intercepted,  opened,  and  suppressed.    Jay  to  Tk&mwny 

Apr.  29,  1781. 
Corruption.    Attempts  at,  by  British  Gk>vemment.    Introdnotion,  $$  7,  30. 

COUDRAY— 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  $  82. 

Will  embark  Oct.  1 ;  his  demands,    Deane  to  Commitieey  etc.,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Recommendation  and  services  of.    Deane  to  Committeej  etc.,  Nov.  6,  28,  1770. 
Objections  to  his  course  in  delaying  the  Ampkiirite,    Deane  to  Committee,  Jan.  20, 

1777. 
Explanations  of.    Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Introduction  of.  *  Commiselonera  to  Congrese,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
His  memorial  to  Congress  for  relief.    Lovell  to  Washington,  July  24,  1777. 
Claims  of,  discussed.     Committee  to  Commiseionere,  Dec.  1,  1777. 
Council,  British.    Orders  of,  as  to  seisore  of  Dutch  vessels.    Adawu  to  Congress,  Jan. 
1,  1776. 
Orders  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $$  31, 32. 
(See  Pitt.) 
Council  op  Massachusetts.    From  Franklin,  June  4,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Conncil  of  Massachusetts,  same  date.) 
Courtesy  essential  to  diplomatic  intercourse.    Introduction,  $  15. 
CouTEULX  to  Jay»    Treatment  of  American  seamen,  July  4, 1780. 

COUTEULX— 

From  Morris f  June  8,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  j'  Co,f  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  26,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Messrs.  Couteulx  4"  Co,,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  18, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteuix  ^  Co,,  same  date.) 
From  MorriSj  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  4'  Co,,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  27, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  4"  Co,,  same  date.) 
From  Jfarri«,  Jan.  13, 1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  4"  Co.,  SAme  date.) 
From  Morris,  Feb.  12, 1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Couteulx 4'  To.,  same  date.) 
CowPER*s  CASE,  Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  13, 1784. 

Credit.    Length  of,  in  business.     Deane  to  Beaumarekais,  July  20, 1776. 
Credit  of  United  States  abroad.    Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 

(See  Loans,  Franklin,) 
Credit  of  several  European  nations,  the.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  etc,,  Nov.  2, 

1776 ;  Deane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Dec.  1, 1776. 
Crkvrcceur,  appointed  French  consul  for  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Congress,  Mar.  16, 1784. 
Crocco  to  Franklin,  Emperor  of  Morocco  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  United 
States;  orders  given  not  to  attack  ships  of  United  States  on  open  seas; 
United  States  embassador  to  meet  Crocco  in  Paris  and  go  to  Morocco  to  sign 
treaty ;  custom  of  European  nations  U)  pay  expenses  of  embassadors  from 
Emperor  of  Morocco ;  July  li>,  1783. 
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Citooco — Continned. 

To  Franklin.    Will  rotiim  to  Barbary  unless  answer  to  letter  of  July  15  and  |1,500 
is  received;  fears  that  his  rotiirn  without  a  treaty  having  been  negotiated 
will  sot  Emperor  of  Morocco  against  the  United  States,  Nov.  25, 1783. 
From  Ftanklin,  Dec.  15, 1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  CroccOy  same  date.) 
Cromwell,  impossibility  of,  in  the  United  States.     Introduction,  $  8. 
Cruelty.    British  in  war. 

(See  Introduction,  $$  22,24  :  index^  title  Britain.) 

CUMBRRLAKD— 

British  envoy  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  CongresSy  July  17,  1780;  Adams  to  Cott- 

grewy  July  23,  1780. 
Continned  stay  of,  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  CongresSj  Aug.  22,  1780;  Sept.  9, 

1780.    Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  23,  1780;  Dana  to  Adams,  Soj)t.  8, 1780. 
Continues  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Sept.  25,  1780. 
Spanish  minister's  account  of  mission  of.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  (i,  1780. 
Continues  at  Madrid,  spending  much  money.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  28^ 

1780;  Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  30,  1780. 
His  intrigues  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Dec.  24,  1781. 
Working  to  injure  America.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29^  1781. 
Demands  a  passport.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
About  to  leave  Spain  for  home.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Mar.  11,  1781. 
About  to  leave  Spain.     Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  22,  1781. 
Dangerously  ill  at  Bayonne,  but  his  influence  has  been  injurious  to  Americas 

Carmichael  to  Franklin,  April  20,  1781. 
His  visit  (now  closed)  to  Madrid  one  of  mutual  deceit.    Jay  to  Congress,  Apr.  25) 

1781. 
The  unique  character  of  his  mission  to  Spain.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  28, 1781* 
Position  in  Spain.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  June  18,  1781. 
CUNNINOUAM  (American  captain).    Arrest  of,  for  breach  of  neutrality  at  Dunkirk. 

Commissianers  to  Committee,  May  25,  1777  (and  note),  May  26,  1777. 
Adventures  of.     Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777 ;  Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14, 1778* 
Difficulties  as  to.     A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Nov.  15,  1778. 
Measures  taken  for  his  release.     Franklin  to  Nesbit,  Sept.  29,  1779. 
His  probable  exchange ;  difficulties  as  to  wages  and  prize  money.    Franklin  to 

Sartine,  Oct.  19,  1779;  Franklin  to  Le  Brun,  Oct.  25,  1779. 
Friendly  references  to.     Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  3,  1778. 
His  second  capture  and  imprisonment  in  England.    Franklin  to  Coffin,  Mar.  23, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cunningham,  Feb.  6,  1781.) 
His  release  and  duties  on  his  return.    Franklin  to  Cunningham,  June  20, 1781,  Feb* 

6,  1782. 

CCTRRKNCT,  AMERICAN— 

Intention  of  British  ministry  to  depreciate,  by  distributing  forgeries.     A»  Lee  to 

Colden,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
Depreciation  of,  in  the  United  States.    Morris  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21,  1776. 
Farther  depreciation  of.     Vergennes  to  Adams,  Jftne  21, 1780 ;  Adams  to  VergenneSf 
June  22,  1780;  Franklin  to  Congress,  June  26,  1780. 
See  also  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Juue  29,  1780;   Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  29, 
1780 ;  Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1882. 
CURSON.    Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.    Lovell  to  Franklin,  May  9,  1781. 
CURSON  AND  OOUVERNEUR.    Inquiries  as  to.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  6,  1781. 

CURWBN— 

His  position  in  the  civil  war.     Introduction,  $197. 
His  views  aa  to  British  atrocities.    Ibid,,  $  22. 
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CusHiNa— 

From  Franllin,  Feb.  21,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  CnsHngt  same  date.) 
From  ^raiil;<tfi,  May  1,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  CuBhing,  same  date.) 
CosTiNB.    See  IntroductioD,  $  78. 

Dalrymplr,  Sir  J.,  notice  of.    Franklin  to  Carmiduiel,  Jan.  7, 1780. 
Damas.    See  latrodaction,  $  78. 
Dana,  Francis— 

Congressional  services.  Introduction,  $  168. 

Mission  to  Russia.   Ihid,^  $  169. 

His  subsequent  career.   Ibid,,  i  170. 

His  attitude  as  to  Russia.   Ibid,,  $  92. 

His  isolated  and  bumiliating  position  at  St.  Petersburg.    Ibid.,  $  95. 

Secretary  to  Adams,  on  first  proposed  peace  negotiation.  Adams  to  Cangrw^ 

Jan.  16, 1780. 
To  AdavM,  As  to  his  own  health ;  position  of  Spain,  Sept.  8, 1780. 
To  Congress,  Arrival  at  Amsterdam;  confers  with  Adams;  thinks  there  shonld 

be  a  minister  to  Holland,  Sept.  20,  1780. 
To  Jackson,  Giving  account  of  the  capture  and  use  by  Britain  of  the  Laurens 

papers,  Nov.  11, 1780. 
Instructions  to,  from  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1780. 

(See  Congress  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,    Arrival  at  Paris;  views  of  Dutch  jiolitics ;  reports  the  disloyal  utter- 
ances of  Doane,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
From  Adawu,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Fob.  8,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Committee,    Goes  to  Paris;  instructions  received ;  loan  not  obtained;  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  not  received, 
Fob.  16,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
Decliiios  examination  of  accounts  of  Franklin  and  Deane.    Franklin  to  Congress, 

Mar.  12,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Commission  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  received  and  accepted ; 
information  as  to  his  position  and  salary  asked ;  advised  by  Franklin  to  com- 
municate his  commission  to  Vergennes,  and  obtain  permission  of  Russia  to 
go  to  that  Court;  objection  to  asking  this  permission,  Mar.  24,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    Agrees  to  his  objectious  to  communicating  his  mission  to  Court  of 
Russia;  will  pass  through  Holland  and  consult  with  Adams;  good  effect  of 
Maryland's  accession  to  the  Confederation,  Mar.  28,  1781. 
To  Vergennes,    Communicating  his  apiiointmont  as  minister  to  Rnssia,  and  asking 
tlio  influence  of  Franco;  will  appear  as  a  private  citizen  until  certain  of  a 
favorablo  reception,  Mirf^.  31, 1781. 
To  Congress,    Has  communicated  to  Vergennes  his  commission  as  minister  to  Rus- 
sia; departure  delayed  for  answer,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
From  Vergennes,  Apr.  1,  1761. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes,    Will  wait  on  him  for  an  interview,  Apr.  2,  1781. 
To  Congress,    yergennes*  letter;  apprehensive  that  Vergennes  will  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  departure  for  Russia;  will  consult  with  Adams,  Apr.  2, 1781. 
Tki  Congresn,    Account  of  interview  with  Vergennes;  Vergennes  advises  him  to 
inform  the  Russian  minister  at  The  Hague  of  his  intentions;  rosolntionn  of 
Coiigross  well  received  in  Kussi:!,  Apr.  4,  1781. 
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To  Franklin,    Aaks  Fraoklia's  sentiments  and  his  opinion  as  to  Vergennes'  npon 

bis  mission  to  Russia;  will  ask  the  same  of  Adams;  leaves  Sunday  for  Hoi- 
land,  Apr.  6, 1781. 
From  Franklitif  Apr.  7, 1781. 

(Soe  Franklin  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Adam$,    Requests  advice  with  regard  to  his  mission  to  Russia,  Apr.  18,  1781. 
To  Jenningsy  asking  him  to  go  to  St.  Potorsburg*  Apr.  26,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  18,  1781.    Advice  as  to  conduct  in  his  missioQ  to  Russia. 

(Soo  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Jennings,  May  3,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Jennings,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dana,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.    Reports  progress  ou  his  jonmoy;  has  appointed  Edmund  Jennings 

OS  an  associate,  May  13,  1781. 
Appointment  of,  to  Russia  considered  premature  by  France ;  he  would  not  bo 

received  by  the  Empress,  and  this  would  bo  a  triumph  to  England. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  28,  1781.) 
To  Congress,    At  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Russia  ;   views  on  European  politics,  July 

2H,  1781. 
To  Adams,    Has  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  has  no  encouragement  from  the 

French  minister  or  from  any  other  quarter  as  to  his  reception ;  is  ignorant  of 

the  condition  of  mediation,  Aug.  28,  1781. 
From  Verao,  Aug.  30,  1781. 

(See  Verao  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Verao.    Stating  his  arrival  and  his  instructions  to  communicate  to  Verao  as 

French  minister ;  his  application  to  bo  received  as  American  minister,  Sejit. 

I,  1781. 
From  Verao.    Saying  that  it  is  doubtfnl,  in  view  of  the  pending  mediation, 

whether  Dana  could  be  received,  and  asking  him  to  consider  the  question  be- 
fore Tie  claims  reception,  Sept.  2,  1781. 
To  Verao.    Dissenting  from  Verac^s  opinion  as  to  his  reception,  and  giving  reasons 

to  show  thatVerac  was  wrong,  Sci>t.  4,  1781. 
From  Verao.    Pointing  out  the  mistake  inado  l)y  D^iiia  as  to  the  mediation  agroc> 

mout,  and  repeating  his  opinion  tliat  an  application  for  reception  at  Courr. 

wonld  be  rcfuscxl,  Sept.  12,  1781. 
To  Verao.    Regrets  that  his  incapacity  as  to  Froncli  and  Vurac's  as  to  English  in> 

terfere  with  their  correspondence;  will  delay  for  a  while  presenting  himself 

to  the  Russian  Court,  Sept.  13,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Dissents  from  position  of  Verac;  thinks  that  he  will  have  no  aid 

from  France  in  pressing  for  reception;  views  as  to  mediation;  will  wait^ 

however,  till  France  and  Si>ain  are  heard  from,  Sept.  15,  1781. 
The  object  of  France  was  to  save  him  from  the  humiliation  of  a  certain  repulse. 

Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  21,  1781. 
To  Limngston.  Mentioning  article  in  French  draught  treaty  with  Russia,  Oct.  1, 

1781. 
To  Congress.    Giving  his  views  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  of  the  project  of 

me<liatioa  started  by  the  imperial  courts,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Oct.  22,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date. ) 
To  Ellerg.    Attitndo  of  Russian  Court,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

Prom  lAvingoton.    Is  not  to  assume  a  public  character  unless  his  reception  is  cer- 
tain; instructions  as  to  position  he  is  to  take.  Mar.  3,  17H2. 
To  LMuffstan.    View  of  public  affairs,  Mar.  5,  1782. 
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From  AdamSf  Mar.  15,  17d2. 

(Sc<)  Adams  to  Danny  same  date.) 
To  Livii'gaion,    Foreign  political  affairs,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Adams,    Affairs  in  Russia,  Apr.  21^,  17H2. 
Estimate  of  his  expenses.     Liringston  to  Congress,  May  8,  I7cj*2. 
From  Litingston,    lustrncted  not  to  press  mission  on  the  Russian  Court,  aod  to 
follow  the  advice  in  this  respect  of  Franklin  and  the  Freucli  minister,  May 
10,  17^2. 
From  Adams,  May  13,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  lAringston,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana^  same  date.) 
From  Liringstonf  May  29,  1782. 

(Soo  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    Position  of  Rns^ia  as  to  American  trade,  Juno  28,  1782. 
To  Livingston,     Position  of,  in  Russia,  Aug.  30,  17d2 ;  his  attitude  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; position  of  Russia  as  to  neutral  rights;  fee  ueoossary  for  ministers  to 
pay  on  receptions  ;  salary ;  precedency  among  ministers,  Sept.  5,  1782. 
From  Adams f  Sept.  17,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  name  date.) 
From  Livingstonf  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  dat«.) 
To  Livingston.    Russia  will  take  no  steps  towards  recognition  that  would  offend 

England,  Sept.  23,  1782. 
To  Livingston,    As  to  Russian  commerce  and  politics,  Sept.  29,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  10,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    Not  likely  that  Russia  will  take  part  in  the  war ;  Russian  ministry 
has  become  anti-Gallicau,  and  tries  to  iuduce  Holland  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Britain,  Oct.  14,  1782. 
To  Adams.    Suspects  Franco  of  seeking  by  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  to  give 

a  preference  to  Russian  goods  over  the  Uuite<l  States,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
To  Livingston,     Refers  to  interested  adverse  motives  in  France ;  notices  benefits 
which  might  accrue  to  Russia  from  commerce  with  the  United  States,  Nov.  1, 
1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  7,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  AdamSf  Nov.  8,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,     Delay  in  presentation  of  his  credentials,  Nov.  18,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  6,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jag,    Advising  him  to  give  notice  of  his  mission,  Dec. 

12,  1782. 
From  Livingston y  Dec.  17,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Armed  neutrality ;  reasons  why  he  should  present  his  credentials, 

Dec.  21,  1782. 
To  Livingston,     Proposes  to  leave  Russia  as  soon  as  he  is  receiveil  at  Court  and 
rommereial  treaty  signed ;  complaius  of  rtMluction  of  his  salary,  Dec.  27,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Will  not  at  once  press  for  reception  at  Court;  both  treaties  will 

cost  us  between  £9,000  and  £10,000,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston,    Inclosing  note  of  treaty  between  Russia  and  Denmark,  Jan.  3, 
1783, 
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To  Commissionfrs,    Explaining  his  position,  Jan  14,  1783. 

To  AdatM,    No  expectation  of  immediate  reception  at  Conrt,  Jan.  15,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Has  received,  copy  of  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  but  is  advised 
by  French  minister  to  wait  before  presenting  himself  nntil  the  Court  is  offi- 
cially notified  of  peace ;  difficulties  between  Turkey  and  Rnssia,  Jan.  15, 1783. 

To  Livingston,     Proposes  to  return  home  when  peuce  is  settled,  Jan.  31,  1783. 

To  Litingston,     As  to  commercial  treaty,  Feb,  10,  1783. 

To  lAvingston,    Postpones  his  application  for  reception,  Feb.  25,  1783. 

His  continuance  in  Rucisia  no  longer  desirable.  Livingston  to  Congress^  Feb.  26, 
1783. 

(See  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  same  effect.     Introduction,  i  4. 

To  Livingston.  Has  communicated  his  mission  to  the  vice-chancellor ''without 
being  advised"  to  this  by  the  French  minister,  but  after  ''assurances  di- 
rectly from  the  private  cabinet  of  her  imperial  majesty  that  the  way  was 
perfectly  clear,"  Mar.  7,  1783. 

To  Ostermann.     Stating  his  mission.  Mar.  7,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    His  reception  ][K>stponed  on  account  of  "Lent,"  Mar.  12,  1783. 

To  Adams.  Admires  Adams'  independence  of  character;  can  not,  however,  take 
Adam«»' advice  as  to  offering  a  commercial  treaty,  etc.,  to  Russia;  cannot 
get  an  answer  even  as  to  his  reception  at  Court;  immense  taxes  imposed  on 
all  treaties,  Mar.  16,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Is  still  without  an  answer  to  his  application  to  bo  received;  can 
not  afford  to  remain  in  Russia  on  salary  allotted,  Mar.  22,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Again  applies,  but  without  answer,  Apr.  17,  1783. 

To  Livingatou.  Appeals  again  to  vice-chancellor,  giving  reasons  why  he  shonld 
bo  received,  Apr. 22, 1783. 

To  Livingston.  Empress  refuses  to  receive  him  until  definitive  trealy,  and  not 
then  except  on  a  new  commission,  Apr.  25,  1783. 

From  Livingston,  Directing  his  return,  and  saying  that  he  has  no  power  to  sign  a 
commercial  treaty ;  the  United  States  do  not  offer  presents  to  foreign  officials. 
May  1,  1783. 

From  Adams,  May  1,  1783. 
(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston.  Can  get  no  further  answer  from  the  Russian  vice-chancellor ;  con- 
siders the  refusal  to  receive  him  without  fresh  powers  unreasonable.  May  2, 
1783.  , 

To  Ostermann.  Remonstrating  with  the  latter's  request  for  fresh  powers,  and 
giving  additional  reasons  why  the  Empress,  "  whose  glorious  reign  and 
eminent  virtues  have  so  long  fixed  the  attention  and  commanded  the  ap- 
planse  of  the  world,"  should  receive  him.  May  8,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Has  had  no  answer  to  this  paper.  May  9,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    If  no  answer  comes,  proposes  to  return  home.  May  15,  1783. 

Action  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  May  21,  22,  1783. 

From  Livingston.  Forwarding  such  action  and  complaining  of  defective  dis- 
patches, May  27,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Has  as  yet  no  answer  from  the  vice-chancellor.  May  30,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Treaty  with  Holland  ratified.  May  30,  1783. 

To  Adams.  As  yet  no  answer  to  his  memorial ;  sees  no  objection  to  paying  the 
"presents"  required  on  accession  to  treaty ;  suspects  jealousy  of,  by  Frank- 
lin (f ),  Jnne  1,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Still  no  answer,  Jane  6,  1783. 

From  Congress.  Withdrawing  his  power  to  enter  into  armed  neutrality,  Jnne  12, 
1783. 

To  lAvingston.  That  he  is  officially  informed  that  he  will  be  received  as  soon  as 
the  definitive  treaty  is  signed,  June  17,  1783. 
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To  lArintjntoH,   No  information  as  to  deiiQitive  treaty,  Jane  24,  17H3. 

To  LiriHt/stoH,  Things  continno  as  they  were;  is  not  yet  received  as  miiiiBt«r; 
other  diplomatic  changes,  July  1,  1783. 

To  lAriugston,    Germany  and  Russia  form  alliance  against  Turkey,  July  8,  1783. 

To  Lir'mgatom,  Will  dt^cline  presentation  to  Empress,  even  if  reoeivedy  July  27, 
17«0. 

To  Adams,   Complaining  bitterly  of  his  treatment  by  Congress,  Ju!y  99, 1783. 

To  LiringHtoH.  Aunonuces  his  intention  to  leave  Rn<(sia  without  waiting  for  re- 
ception, und  gives  letter  advising  Count  Ostermann  of  thit^  Aug.  8, 1783. 

To  Livingston.  Giving  liis  last  note  to  08terma!?n,  and  narrating  his  visit,  put- 
ting his  withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  not  permitting  him  to  remain  ; 
the  Empress  declines  to  receive  him  in  advance  of  signature  of  definitive 
treaty,  Aug.  17, 178:?. 

To  Congress,   Notifying  his  return  home  and  readiness  to  meet  inquiry,  Dec 
17. 1783. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  pniisents  petition  of  1775.    Franklin  to  Thomsony  Feb.  5, 177&. 
Davis,  Nicholas,  suspicious  conduct  of.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 1777. 
Dkank,  Silas— 

His  CougresMioual  career.     Introduction,  $  159. 

His  business  usofuluesM  at  Paris.    Jbid,j  ^  160. 

liis  loyalty  in  Paris.     Ihid.^  ^  1(U. 

Hani  treat uietit  of,  by  Congress.     ]hid,j  $  ltS2. 

"  Intercepted  letters  of."     /ftj//.,  ^  IC:?. 

Views  of  George  III.     Ibid,,  ^  lt>4. 

Position  of,  in  London  in  17ri4-*^8.     [hid.,  ^  165. 

Kx]danation  of  his  course.     Jhid.,  ^  16<>. 

lielief  given  to  his  heirs.     Ibid,,  ^  167. 

From  Commitife,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
(See  Commitlee  to  Dvane,  same  date.) 

Instructions  to,  on  leaving  Amerira,  Mar.  3,  1776. 

To  lieanmar chilis.  As  to  imrcli:i.M^  of  supplies  for  the  Unit^Ml  States;  inquires  as 
to  credit  allowed ;  Congress  can  within  a  year  send  remittances ;  gives  a  list 
of  articles  needed,  June  2<),  1776. 

Fniui  litaumarrhais.    Confidential  correspondence  invited,  Jnly  18,  1776. 

To  lieaumart'hais.  Approv4M  his  plan  for  regulating  price  of  supplies,  but  can  not 
insure  punctuality  of  payment ;  diflicultics  in  forwarding  supplies;  suspi- 
cion of  British  minister  aroused  and  great  care  re<]nired,  July  24,  1776. 

To  Humas,  Propcming  a  visit  to  Amsterdam  and  also  correspondence,  July  26, 
1776. 

From  Commillee.    Aug.  7,  177r>. 
(SiHj  Committrv  {Morritt)  to  Deane,  same  dat<«.) 

To  Dumas,  His  jourut>y  to  Holland  delayed  ;  will  not  travel  incog,\  appears  only 
OS  a  private  merchant ;  n<'ntrality  of  Holland  is  all  that  is  claime<l,  Aug.  16, 
1776. 

To  Committee,  Narrating  his  journey  to  Paris ;  met  in  Paris  Bancroft,  Dubonrg, 
and  T.  Morris;  questionable  conduct  of  Penet ;  activity  of  British  emissaritvs; 
|M>sition of  Eunipean  atl'airs ;  delferences between  DulKturg and  Beanmarcliais; 
Dul»ourg  Hinders  much  service;  Bancroft  supplies  much  information  as  to 
English  affairs:  his  expenses  pai<I,  Aug.  In,  1776. 

To  neaumarchais.     Must  rely  on  latter  for  chartering  vessels,  Aug.  19,  1776. 

To  I'ergennes.  Is  surprised  at  arrival  of  A.  Ij<^e  in  Paris;  is  likely  to  complicate 
matters,  Aug.  22,  1776. 

To  Jfmmas.  Approves  of  tlii^  latler's  course;  inquin's  if  mechanics  in  fonndiog 
brass  and  iron  can  be  fimnd  to  go  to  America,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
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Dkane,  Silas— Continued. 

To  H'a$hiHgtou,    Introdnciiig  La  Brostte,  Sept.  15,  1776. 

To  dnHmittee,    IiititMlucing  La  BrosHC,  Sept.  l'>,  177(3. 

To  Cammiitee.  Dangers  tu  the  cause  in  Paris  by  the  reports  circulated  of  acconi- 
modation  with  England;  orders  issued  to  suspend  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies;  this  was  countermanded  through  Brauuiarchais;  hostile  inlluence  of 
Hopkins,  of  Maryland;  friendly  services  of  liancroft  and  Carniichacl ;  iin- 
portanco  of  making  interest  with  Prussia  and  other  European  States,  Oct. 
1,  1776. 

From  CommitUM}.  Informed  of  great  need  of  supplies.  Secret  Committee  to  Deane, 
Oct.  1,  1776. 

From  Committee.  Infornicd  of  instructions  to  negotiate  with  France,  and  that 
Franklin  and  JelFcrson  have  been  ailded  ;  £10,000  to  be  deposited  in  France 
to  the  credit  of  Commissioners;  Wm.  Hodge  appointed  hnsiness  agent. 
Oct.  2,  1776. 

To  Committee,     Hisembarassing  position  without  advices  from  home,  Oct.  3, 1776. 

To  Dumas,  ludei»endenco  a  sine  qua  non;  what  provisions  the  United  States  can 
send  to  Euroi>e,  Oct.  6,  1776. 

To  Committee,  Effect  of  Declaration  of  Independence;  importance  of  diverting 
British  attack ;  high  price  of  tobacco ;  importance  of  American  cruisers  in 
British  waters,  Oct.  8,  1776. 

To  Dumas,  Recommending  Carmichael;  also  will  give  intelligence  of  Paris 
mission,  Oct.  9,  1776. 

To  Dumas,    Want  of  information,  Oct.  13,  1776. 

Agreement  of,  for  hiring  vessels ;  articles  for  hiring  armed  vessels  etc.  Oct.  15, 
1776. 

Fnnn  Congress.    Additional  instructions  to,  Oct.  16,  22,  1776. 

To  liingkam,    Caribs  to  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  Oct.  17, 1776. 

To  Committve,  Complains  of  want  of  instructions  and  of  power  to  treat  as  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  sovereign,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

To  Committee.     Introducing  De  Balme,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

From  Committee,  Oct.  23, 1776. 
(See  Committee,  etc.  (Morris),  to  Deane,  same  date.) 

From  Committee,    Advising,  of  appointment  of  Franklin  and  Lee.     Oct.  24,  1776. 

To  Btnffkam,  Distressed  by  want  of  intelligence ;  forwards  two  hundred  tons  of 
powder,  Oct  25,  1776. 

To  Committee,  Two  hundred  tons  powder  furnished  through  Bingham ;  high 
price  of  tobacco;  injury  done  hy  failure  to  announce  independence,  Oct.  25, 
1776. 

To  Committee,  Reiterates  complaints  of  want  of  authority  ;  has  obtained  large 
supplies,  which  are  being  forwarded ;  recommends  Coudray  and  De  Kalb ; 
high  price  of  American  produce;  plans  for  navy,  Nov.  6,  1776. 

Is  introduced  to  Dumas  as  agent  of  Congress.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Nov.  22, 1776. 

To  Committee,    Notice  of  Tuscan  utfairs,  Nov.  26,  1776. 

To  Committee,  Recommends  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  as  aid  to  Coudray,  Nov.  27, 
1776. 

To  Committee,  Exposure  of  English  fishery  at  Newfoundland  to  destruction,  Nov. 
27,  1776. 

To  Committee,  Receives  authority  to  present  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
Earopean  Courts ;  complains  of  want  of  formality  in  communications;  danger 
to  the  cause  of  reports  of  conciliation ;  friendliness  of  house  of  Bourbon ; 
again  complains  of  Williamson  ;  troubled  by  pressure  of  officers  for  commis- 
nons;  troops  offered  from  abroad;  scarcity  of  next  harvest;  saddle-horse 
asked  for  for  the  Qneen ;  Coudray,  and  De  Kalb  recommended  for  appointr 
ment;  ao  MSOoUte  eminent  in  position  asked  for,  Nov.  26,  1776« 
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To  Committee,    Value  of  Beaamarchai*8  services;  reoommends  hUmepliew;  eadla 

for  Hupplies  essentiai  to  pay  the  debts  dae,  Nov.  29|1776. 
To  Committee,    Reoommeuds  Cod  way,  Nov.  29,  1776. 
To  Committee,    Importance  of  taxation ;  loans  may  be  obtained  on  pledges  of 

land;  financial  diffical  ties  of  France ;  Holland  the  great  money-lender;  sap- 

plios  more  needed  in  the  United  States  than  money,  Dec.  1,  1876. 
To  Committee,    Details  of  his  shipment  of  supplies,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
To  Jajf.    Details  further  his  shipments;  renews  suggestions  of  attack  on  New- 

foundland  fishery;  work  that  can  be  done  on  British  coast  by  privateers; 

loans  practicable,  and  foreign  sh»p8  and  recruits  can  be  seenred ;  great  nnmber 

of  applicants  for  post«  of  officers ;  value  of  Bancroft's  servioes ;  piopoaaU  for 

treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  Deo.  3, 1776, 
From  FVankHn,  Dec.  4,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
To  Committee,    Sends  copy  of  his  agreement  with  French  offlcen,  and  also  ao* 

counts ;  suggestion  as  to  appointment  of  Prince  Ferdinand  or  "  Marshal  Brog- 

lio"  as  commander-in-chief;  recommends  La  Fayette  as  migor- general,  Dec. 

6, 1776.     (See  introduction,  $  97.) 
To  Vergennee.    Announces  Franklin's  arrival  and  its  effect,  Dec.  8, 1776. 
To  Committee,    Of  same  purport,  Dec.  12,  1776. 
To  Dumas,    Of  same  purport,  Dec.  13,  1776. 
To  Dumae,    As  to  his  situation  in  Paris;  Carmichael's  visit  to  Dumas;  hopofal 

of  success,  Dec.  — ,  1776. 
To  Committee,    Difficulties  in  expediting  the  Amphitrite,  Jan.  20, 1777. 
To  Committee,    Advises  sending  cruisers  abroad.     Aug.  23,  1777. 
To  Committee,    Explains  English  jealousy ;  advises  Congress  as  to  ship  flfvrfiiM, 

and  asks  for  return  cargo,  directed  to  Hortalez  &,  Co.,  Sept.  3,  1777. 
His  authority  to  appoint  officers  denied  by  Congress,  Sept.  S,  1778. 
To  Committee,    Introduces  Francy,  with  cargo  of  goods,  Sept.  10, 1777. 
To  R.  MorriM,    Vindicating  himself  for  his  action  as  to  T.  Morris,  Sept.  23,  1777. 
Recall  of,  by  Congress,  Nov.  21,  1777. 
From  Committee,  etc.,  Dec.  4,  1777. 

(See  Committee,  etc.,  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
From  Lordl.    Ordered  to  return  to  America,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
Franklin  speaks  kindly  of,  to  Lovell,  Dec.  21,  1777. 
Vergennes*  testimonial  to.     Vergennes  to  Congress,  Mar.  25,  1778;    Vergennes  to 

Deane  (inclosing  King's  portrait),  Mar.  26,  1778. 
Franklin  speaks  kindly  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
Denounced  to  Laurens  by  Izard.     Izard  to  Laurens,  Apr.  1,  1778. 
A.  Lee's  views  of.     A,  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  2,  5, 1778. 
His  plans  in  going  to  America.     Franklin  to  Lee,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Arrival  in  America,  July  10,  1778. 
To  Lovell.    Asking  for  a  hearing,  July  28,  1778. 
To  Washington,     Acknowledging   friendly  letter  and  hoping  for  an  interview 

(the  letter  so  referred  to  can  not  be  found  among  the  Washington  or  Deane 

pni>ers  in  the  Department),  Aug.  12,  1778. 
Informs  Congress  that  he  is  in  Philadelphia  awaiting  their  onlers.     Deane  to  Con- 
gress, Sept.  J=»,  14,  1778. 
Action  of  Congress  on  his  case,  Sept.  14,  16,  18,  22,  1778. 
To  Hancock,     Complains  of  conduct  of  Congress,  Sept.  14,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Soliciting  hearing,  Sept  22,  1778. 

To  Congress.     Asks  for  copies  of  Izanrs  attacks  on  him,  Sept.  24,  1779. 
To  Congress,     Asks  for  hearing,  Oct.  7, 1778. 
To  Congress.    Sends  replies  to  Izard  and  Lee  (containing  inolosures) ;  explaiQQ 

Changob  in  articles  11  and  1*4  of  treaty,  Oct.  12)  1778. 
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Proceedings  of  Congress,  as  to,  Oct.  14,  1778. 

To  Congress,    Suggestions  as  to  debt  and  as  to  eq nipping  a  fleet,  Nov.  1,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Further  defense  of  course  and  appeal  for  action,  Nov,  19,  30,  Dec. 

4,  30,  31,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Dec.  7,  22,  31,  1778. 
To  Congress,    Notices  attack  by  Paine,  Jan.  4, 1779. 
To  Congress.    Asks  to  be  heard,  Jan.  21,  1779. 

His  address  to  America  criticised.    Adams  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  11,  1779. 
Yergennes'  reply  to,  Feb.   13,  1779. 
Bad  effects  of  his  appeal.    Adams  to  8,  Adams,  Feb.  14,  1779;  to  Vergennes,  Feb. 

16,  1779. 
Vergennos'  views  of.     Vergennes  to  A,  Lee  (with  note),  Feb.  15,  1779. 
A.  Loe  writes  to  Franklin  as  to,  Feb.  18,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Again  urges  action  in  his  case,  Feb.  22,  1779. 
Farther  criticisms  by  A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Mar.  7,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Again  applies  for  a  hearing,  Mar.  15,  1779. 
Criticisms  of,  by  W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Mar.  16,  25,  1779. 

To  Congress,    Again  appeals  to  Congress  for  redress,  Mar.  29,  Apr.  2,  17,  1779. 
To  Holker,     Asks  as  to  mistakes  in  accounts,  Apr.  26,  1779, 
(See  Holker' s  reply  of  same  date.) 

To  Congress,    Addresses  again  for  hearing,  Apr.  26,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Explains  as  to  Holker's  mistake,  Apr.  27,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Submits  accounts  of  expenses,  Apr.  30,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Appeals  again  for  a  hearing,  May  19,  22, 1779. 
Lovell's  views  as  to.     Lovell  to  Adams,  June  13,  1779. 
Discharged  from  attendance  on  Congress  in  order  that  he  may  settle  his  accounts. 

Journal  of  Congress,  Aug.  16,  1779. 
To  Congress,  Application  for  hearing,  Aug.  18, 1779. 
Opinion  of.   Franklin  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17, 1779. 

To  Congress,  Declines  to  accept  grant  by  Congress  of  $10,500  on  ground  of  in- 
adequacy, Nov.  23,  1779. 
Exx>eoted  arrival  of,  in  France.  Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
From  Jay,  Sept.  8,  1780. 

(See  Jap  to  Deane,  same  date. ) 
His  disloyal  talk  in  1780.    Dana  to  Adams,  Jan.  1,  1781.   (Though  see  Franklin  to 

Ihkmas,  Jan.  18, 1781.) 
So  in  1783.   Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Congress,  Finds  that  Johnson  had  declined  to  examine  his  accounts;  urges  on 

Congress  to  take  other  measures  for  settlement ;  appeals  for  justice  in  his 
f        necessities,  May  18,  1781. 
To  TmniMl,   Dissuading  from  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  urging  a 

submission  at  once  to  the  mother  country,  Oct.  21, 1781.   (See  Introduction, 

^163.) 
Letters  of,  written  for  publication  and  not  for  delivery  to  sendee.     Paine  to 

MorriSt  Nov.  26,  1781.     (See  Introduction,  $  163.) 
laoulpatory  letters;  parties  abroad  to  be  warned  against.     Livingston  to  Congress, 

Jan.  18,  1782;  Livingston  to  Luserne,  Jan.  19,  1782;  Livingston  to  Franklin, 

Jan.  19,  1782. 
Hia  probable  treachery.     Franklin  to  Jag,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

"  No  doubt  is  entertained  here  of  his  apostacy."    Livingston  to  Jay,  Feb.  2,  1782. 
Apostacy  of,  confirmed.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Appeals  again  for  settlement  of  accounts.  Mar.  17,  1782. 
Hia  disgrace ;  but  should  be  paid  what  is  due  hiip.    ^"ranklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  30, 

178?, 
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Iuciil|>at4iry  letters  of.     Trmmbmll  U»  Lirimgntpm^  May  *i3,  178i;  Lirim^Mimm  to  Lut 

zerH€,  June  7,  I7r*2.     Lirimguion  in  Trmmbnll,  June  l*i,  ITcf'i. 
AHWK'iatediu  England  with  Arnold.  P.  \Veut\vi>rtb.  and  Skcane.     .-f^iciM  t4>  liv- 

ingnion^  Aug.  2,  \lff6. 
Examination  of  liiiiaccountH.     Iforrin  tt»  A.  Le*^,  Oct.  4.  1783. 
R«.*pudiated  by  Jay.     Jasi  to  Dt-OHv,  Feb.  *^J.  17M. 
Relations  with  Heauiuarchais.     (8ee  BeaumarckaU.) 
Dbank  a.vd  Frank  LI  X— 

From  A.  Lee,  Jun.  30,  177(^. 

(8<m;  .-1.  L<r  to  FrankliH  and  Ihame,  same  date.) 
Fnim  J.  /><-.  Feb.  ^tJ.  177tf. 
(Si*i'  J.  Z>e  to  Franklin  ami  IMfumr,  Hanie  daU*.) 
Dkbt,  Public.     (Sou  Fraut*-,  FiankUn^  Moi-rin,  Verfftmuvs;  and  see  Carmiclm^  to  the 

Committer  of  Foreu^H  Affairsj  Jan.  2U,  I7dl.) 
DbCampo,  Spanish  minister.     Pn>eraslination  of.    Jay  to  Lirimgnlom,  Apr.  2^,  17d3. 
Dbclakation  of  Indkpkndbnck.   Iniiiortance  of  announeemuntof,  abroad.   Deama  to 

Committee,  Nov.  G,  *iH,  1776. 
Dkcoy  and  false  information  communicated  throngh  Arthur  Lee*s  secretarieti.    Intro- 
duction, $  151. 
Dkfrnck,  ship,  representations  as  to.     Gerard  to  ComjreM,  July  5,  *i(\  1779. 
Definitive  treaty  of  1783 — 

Propositions  relative  to,  given  under  date  of  Apr.  *iQ,  May  21,  June  1,  1783i. 
Hartley  to  Commi99ioner9,  June  14,  17>r3. 
(See  Hartley  to  Dranklin,) 
I iart ley *s  proposals,  May  21,  176:S.     (See  Treaties.) 
Articles  profMisiNl  by  American  ConimisHioners,  Apr.  2l>,  I7d3. 
Articles  proiM>sed  by  Hartley,  May  21,  llrS^.     Hartley  to  CoMiNiMiaiMnr,  June  14, 
17rSJ ;  iMHrena  to  Secretary,  June  17,  1783. 
(See  Adams,  Franklin,  Lanrinn,  Livingston,  Jay,) 
Siirned  Sept.  4,   1783.     Hartley  Xo  Co  in  misHionern^  Sept.  4,  178:>:  CommiitMiomcrs  to 

Hartley,  Sept.  r>,  17r*3;  Adams  toCongrvsSj  S«»pt.  r»,  178^5. 
Negotiations  preceding  detaite<l ;  notice  of  its  iutendetl  signature  given  to  France. 

Commis6ionvrs  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
Ratification  of,  by  Congress,  Oct.  29,  1783.     yfifflin  to  Commissioners^  Jan.  14,  1784. 
Definitive  treaty— 

liatification  of.  Hartley  ta  FranA/in,  Mar.  1»,  1784  :  Franklin  to  rAon«oii,  Mar.  9, 
1784;  Hartley  to  Laurens,  Mar.  20,  i7r*\;  fAinrms  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  17*4; 
Franklin  to  Coayrntx,  May  12,1784:  Hartley  to  /'Vauil'/iM,  June  1,  1784;  Frank- 
lin to  Hartleyt  J  line '2,  1784;  Franklin  to  Congress,  June  10,  1784;  Jay  to  (^n- 
f/rw*,  July  25, 1784.  (See  Treatiis.) 
De  Gra88K.    Two  pieces  of  iield  ordnance  prescmted  to,  by  Congress.     Liringsiom  to 

Lnzerne,  Nov.  2, 1781. 
De  Kalb.     (See  Kalh,  ) 
Dklap,  Samuel  and  J.  H. — 

To  receive  prizes  at  Bordeaux.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  24, 1770. 

Primmcrs  aid  to  the  IJnitod  States.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  3,.  1770. 
Dklvoerme.     Introduced  by  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Apr.  27, 1783. 
Denmark — 

Restitution  of  American  prizes,  protest  against.     Franklin  to  Bernstoff,  Deo.  22, 
1779. 

Relations  with.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 

Declaration  of  neutrality  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  14, 1780. 

Complaios  of  seizure  of  th.o  sliip  Proridence.     Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Apr.  SSt^  1782. 
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Dbhmark — Continued. 

Proposals  for  treaty  with.    Boaencrone  to  Waltersdorff^  Feb.  22,  1783 ;  tVankliu  to 

Bosencrone,  Apr.  13, 1783. 
Coaater  project  of  treaty  with.    Bosencrone  to  Franklin^  Jaly  8,  1783 ;  Franklin 

to  Livingston,  Jaly  22,  1783. 
Claims  on  to  be  pressed.    Besolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29,  1783. 
Denmark  and  Norway.    Treaty  between  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  and.    Adams  to 

dmgress,  Feb.  1, 1781. 
DssERTKRS,  Hessian,  may  be  received  in  the  French  army.    Beed  to  Luzerne,  July 

25,  1780. 
Desertion  of  loyalists  by  British  armies.    Introduction,  ^  24.    (See  'Loyalists.) 

D'ESTAING — 

Sailing  of  fleet  of.    Louis  XFI  to  Congress,  Mar.  28,  1778. 
Informs  Congress  of  his  approach  and  of  his  plans,  July  8,  1778. 
Speaks  of  his  support  of  Gerard,  et-c.  ;  action  of  Congress  on,  July  11,  1778. 
Movements  of,  Chrard  to  Congress,  May  9,  1779. 
Expected  to  go  to  America.     Carmiohael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Dbstouches— 

To  Luzerne,    Prevented  from  disembarking  troops  in  Virginia  by  the  British 

fleet;  battle  between  the  two  fleets,  Mar.  19,  1781. 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  1781. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Destouches,  same  date. ) 
Db  Witt.    Opinion  of  Franklin.    Introduction,  6  115. 
Dickinson,  chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Secret  Journals  of 

Congress,  Nov.  29,  1775. 
Dickinson,  the  treachery  of  crew  of.    A,  Lee  to  Colden,  Apr.  15,  1776. 
Dig  BY— 

From  Franklin,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Digbg,  same  date.) 
From  Carleton,  Apr.  6,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  IHghy,  same  date. ) 
From  lAcingston,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
(See  Livingston  to  Dighy,  same  date.) 
DiGGES,  ''  Mr.,"  recommended  to  Congress  for  employment  in  the  United  States.    A, 
Lee  to  Committee,  Dec.  8, 1777.    See  Introduction,  $206. 
To  Adams.    Giving  information  as  to  English  affairs.     Digges  to  Adams,  April  14. 

1780. 
His  doubtful  character  and  charges  against  him.     Id,    See  Introduction,  $  206. 
To  Adams,    Conway's  and  Hartley's  motions  relative  to  America ;  fallaciousness 
of  the  hope  Conway  seems  to  entertain  of  peace  without  the  independence  of 
America ;  suspicions  that  he  is  aiming  at  the  chief  command,  May  2, 1780. 
To  Adams,    Giving  English  news,  May  12, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Digges,  stating  position  of  the  United  States,  May  13, 1780.) 
His  atrocious  wickedness  in  embezzling  money  given  him  to  distribute  among 
prisoners.  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  Apr.  1, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Broion,  Aug.  6, 1781 ; 
Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug.  30, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Cunningham,  Feb.  6. 1782. 
Recommended  by  Hartley,  Mar.  11, 1782. 
Addresses  Franklin,  Mar.  22, 1782. 

Conversation  with,  reported.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Mar.  22, 1782. 
Franklin  has  no  confidence  in.    Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  8, 1782* 
Diplomacy,  conflicting  views  as  to.    Introduction,  ^  15. 

Relations  of  to  finance  and  military  science.    Ibid,,  i^  Iff, 
Founded  on  good  sense.    Ibid.,  $  13. 
A  system  of  comity  resting  on  settled  rules.    Ibid,,  $  15. 
6  WH 
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Diplomacy — Continaed. 

Aiitagouisin  to  these  rales  by  the  *'  militia*'  school  of  statesmeu.     Ibid,,  ^i  15, 16. 
Views  of,  held  by  this  school.     Ibid.,  $  16. 
Replies  by  Fniukliu  and  Livingston.     Ibid.f  $  17. 
Diplomacy,  revolntionary,  difficulties  of— 

From  its  domestic  organization.     libd,,  ^  103. 
From  vacillation  of  Congress,     [bid.,  ^  104. 
From  difficulties  of  communication,     [bid.,  $  105. 
Fi-oni  unnecessary  multiplication  of  envoys.     Ibid.y  $  106. 
From  extraneous  burdens,     iftid.,  $  107. 

From  want  of  proper  funds  and  proper  aid  at  Paris.     Ibid.,  ^  708. 
From  delicacy  of  position  to  France.     /6i</.,  ^  109. 
Dilferouce  of  opinion  as  to  stringency  of  instructions.     Ibid.j  $  110. 
Diplomatic  agents,  salaries  of.    Livingston  to  Congress,  Nov.  18,  1781. 

(See  Expenses^  Ministers,  Salaries,) 
Diplomatic  courespondexcb  in  Revolution.   Difficulty  in  keeping  up.  Introduction, 

^  105. 
Diplomatic  expenses,  estimate  of.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Oct.  4, 1781 ;     Liringston  to 
Congress,  May  8, 9,  1782  ;  Morris  to  Congress  May  8,  1782. 
(See  Salaries.) 
Diplomatic  maxnerj^.    Medium  to  be  observed  in  respect  to.     Adams  to  S.  Adams, 

Mar.  4,  1780. 
Diplomatists.   Adams'  views  of  qualifications  for.    Adan^s  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5,.1783. 
Di8.\BLED  PERSONS.    Proclamation  of  the  States-Oeueral  that  provision  will  be  made 

for,  in  the  sea  service.    Adams  to  Congre^^,  Jan.  IS,  1781. 
Dissensions  BETWEEN  ministers  at  Paris.   Circumstances  concerning.    Introduc- 
tion, H  106,  1-26,  149. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to.     Sept.  11,  22,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  7,  1778 ;  Jan.  20,  Mar. 
24,  27,  Apr.  3,  30,  May  3,  June  8, 10,  1779. 
Doiirman — 

From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    Made  agent  of  Congress  in  Portugiil  July  11, 
1780. 
(See  Lovell  and  Houston  to  Dohrman,  same  date.) 
Respectable  character  of.    Jay  to  Lovell,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

DONIOL— 

His  views  as  to  Beaumarchais.     Intro<luction,  ^  5S. 
Views  of  as  to  A.  Lee*s  differences  with  Fianklin.     Ibid.,  ^  145. 
Views  of,  as  to  treaties  of  1778.     Ibid.,  $  45. 
Double  deauno  of  1688  contrasted  with  that  of  1776.     Ibid.,  ^  8. 
Douceurs  to  foreign  officials.   The  United  States  will  not  give.     Livingston  t-o  Dana, 

May  1, 1783.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  May  21,  178*.^. 
Dowlin.    From  Franklin,  Feb.  9, 1780. 

^See  Franklin  to  Dowlin,  same  date.) 
Drayton,  W.  H.,  communicates  to  Congress  aversion  of  French  and  Spanish  courts 

to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  30,  1779. 
DUBOURG — 

His  positiim  as  to  America.     Introduction,  $  74. 

Characteristics  of.     Ibid.,  $  74. 

Will  introduce  Deane,  and  procure  liiman  interview  with  Vcrgennes.     Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  to  Deane,  Mar.  3,  1776. 

Misunderstanding  between  Beaumarchais  and.    Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Du  COUDRAY.    See  Coudray. 
Dumas,  C.  W.  F.— 

His  pnblic  services.    Introduction,  $  185. 

A.  Lee  is  directed  to  correspond  with.     Committee  to  A,  Lee,  Dec.  12, 1775. 
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Dumas — Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Doc.  19, 1775. 

(Stio  Franklin  tu  Dumas^  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  22,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  DuniuHf  same  date.) 
To  Fi'anklin,  Accepting  appointment  as  correspondent;  America  should  rely 
in  tbe  first  place  on  Franco;  bns  conferred  on  the  subject  with  the  French 
minister  at  Holland,  who  will  send  memorial  to  bis  court;  corresponds  with 
A.  Lee;  Storey's  letters  intercepted;  can  r  commend  an  engineer;  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  bis  writings,  Apr.  30,  1770. 
To  Franklin.    Attitude  of  France  at  present  must  be  one  of  non-interference, 

May  14,  1776. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  6,  1776. 

(See  J,  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  July  26,  1776. 

(Se-e  De^ne  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Gives  correspondence  with  French  minister  in  Holland  ;  refers  to 

Dr.  Ellis  as  a  confidential  agent,  Aug.  10,  1776. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Non-appearance  so  far  of  **  Hortalez  ;"  arrival  in  Paris  of  Deane; 
will  continne  to  act  as  agent  in  Holland,  but  hopes  for  compensation,  Sept. 
1,  1776. 
From  W.  Lee,  Sept.  10,  1776. 

(See  jr.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  11,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  23. 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  1,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumns,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  3,  1776. 

(S<;e  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  6,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  9,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  13, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  22,  1776. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Oct.  24,  1776. 

(See  Committee,  to  Dum<is,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  27,  1776. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
From  A.  TjCC,  Nov.  15,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deaney  Dec.  13,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Doc.  — ,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  C-armkhael,  Jan.  21, 1777. 

(See  Carmkkael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
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Dumas— Coutiuiied. 

From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  26,  1777. 

(Soo  A.  Lee  to  DunuUj  same  date. ) 
From  FrankHHf  Jan.  29,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  DumaSf  same  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Mar.  21,  1777. 

(See  TT.  £«e  to  I)uma8f  same  date.) 
From  DeanCf  Apr.  2,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Duma*,  same  date.) 
Paymeut  to,  by  Deaue,  Apr.  2,  1777. 
To  Committee,  as  to  his  services,  Apr.  12   1777, 
From  Carmichael,  Apr.  2^*,  1777. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  May  8,  1777. 

(See  Committee,  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  May  9,  1777, 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  fVaJti'/in,  May  12,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
To  Committee.    Uses  signature  of  ''CoDcordia;^  iuformatiou  from  The  Hague, 

May  16,  1777. 
From  Deane,  June  7,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  CariNicAael,  June  13,  1777. 

(See  CarmicAaeZ  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Complaius  of  embarrassed  position  and  gives  information,  Aug. 

22,  1777. 
To  Committee,    Condition  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Oct.  14,  Dec.  16,  1777. 

(See  Van  Berckel  to  i>iima«, same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  10, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners t  Apr.  10, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Z>n max,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  May  14, 1778. 

(See  Morris,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  Lovell  to  />Nma«,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  4, 1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Van  Berckel,  July  31,1778. 

To  Committee.    View  of  Dutch  aflfairs,  Oct,  27,  Nov.  4,  10,  13,  1778. 
To  Van  Berckel.    Aflfairs  in  Holland,  Ang.  17, 1778. 
From  Van  Berckel.    Saying  that  Amsterdam  has  no  power  to  make  treaties,  Sept. 

22,  177a 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  16, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  />iima«,8amo  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    British  interference  in  Holland,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,18,25,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  18, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  te  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
From  CAaifiNOit^  Sept.  2, 1779. 

(See  Chaumont  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Vaugu}fon,^o\.  11,1779. 

(See  Vaugntfon  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Vaugujfon,  naval  aflfairs,  Nov.  11, 13, 1779. 
From  Vaugugon,  Nov.  12, 1779. 

(See  Vaugugon  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Vaugugon,  Nov.  17, 1779. 

(See  Vaugugon  to  Dumas,  same  dftte.) 
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DcTMAS — Continned. 

From  J.  P.  Jone^,  Dec.  13, 1779. 

(See  Dumaa  to  JaneSt  Ramo  date.) 
From  J.  P.  Jones,  Pec.  17, 1779. 

(See  Jones  to  />uf}ia«,  same  date.) 
From  J,  P.  JoneSf  Dec.  27, 1779. 

(See  Jones  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Reports  condition  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Jan.  1, 12,  Mar.  1,  Apr.  29, 

May  15,  Sept.  14, 20,  Dec.  9, 1779. 
To  Vauguyon.    Takes  action  in  case  of  Paul  Jones,  Nov.  9, 11, 13, 1779. 
To  Congress,  Dec.  10, 11,  30, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  27, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,     Sends  plan  of  treaty;  gives  views  as  to  Holland,  Mar.  ir>,  1780. 
To  Congress.     His  claim  for  remuneration  for  services.  Mar.  21,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  29,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  30, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Injury  done  him  by  W.  Lee ;  affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  13, 1780. 
From  Franklin.    Personal  advice,  Apr.  2*.$,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  May  21, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  June  5,  1780. 

(See  i^aiiJl7ia  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jane  5, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  22, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
Unfounded  criticisms  of,  by  W.  Leo.     W.  Lee  to  Adams,  July  8, 1780. 
Spoken  highly  of.     Lovell  to  Dumas,  Jul^  10, 1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  Dutch  affairs,  July  13,22,  1780. 
From  Carmichael,  July  24,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dunkos,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Desires  formal  commission;  narrates  bis  services  and  asks  com- 
pensation,  July  25, 1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  late  European  events,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  2, 1780 
From  J.  P.  Jones,  Sept.  8,  1780. 

(See  Jones  to  i>uma«, same  date.) 
Promotion  of,  recommended.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Sept.  11, 12, 1780;  Livingsion 

to  Dumas,  Sept.  12, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Narrative  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Sept.  25,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Late  European  events,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  2, 1780. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
Letters  from  London  to,  Oct.  (),  1780. 

To  Congress.    Detailing  imprisonment  and  capture  of  H.  Laurens,  Oct.  6, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  9, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
His  critical  position  at  Holland.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  28, 1780. 
From  ^afiil;7t?i,  Dec.  3, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.    Attitude  of  Hollaud  to  Sir  J.  Yorke ;  project  of  treaty  with  United 
States,  Dec  19, 1780. 
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Dumas— Continued. 

From  MorriSy  Dec.  24, 1780. 

(Soo  Dumas  to  Morris^  same  dat«.) 
Fnmi  FraHkliny  Jan.  18,1781. 

(See  Frauklin  to  DumaSj  same  date.) 
To  Congress.  Good  understanding  between  Holland  and  Russia  iu  reganl  to  non« 
trality;  rupture  between  Russia  and  England;  application  sbould  1»e  made 
to  the  qua<lruple  alliance  for  an  acknowledgnent  of  tbe  independenc«^  of  the 
Uniteil  States;  shipment  of  grain  refused  to  England;  departure  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Yorke,  Feb.  5,  1781. 
To  CoHffresH.    Decision  of  the  court  of  Holland  as  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  regency 

of  Amsterdam  not  given,  Feb.  22, 1781. 
To  CoHijress.     Empress  of  Russia  offers  to  mediate  between  Holland  and  England, 

Mar.  2, 1781. 
To  Congress.     Empress  of  Russia  renews  her  offier  of  mediation  ;  the  court  of  jus- 
tice making  up  its  decision  on  the  conduct  of  the  regency  of  Amstertlam, 
Mar.  5, 1781. 
To  Congress.     Holland  accepts  mediation;  decision  of  the  court  of  justice  as  to 
the  n>gency  of  Amsterdam  ;  inaction  in  Holland  continues;  St.  Eustatia  cap- 
tured by  the  British  ;  England  refuses  the  mediation  of  Russia;  merchaut.s  of 
Amsterdam  ask  those  of  Rotterdam  to  join  with  them  in  asking  the  Englinh 
to  restore  the  goods  taken  at  St.  Eustatia,  who  refuse,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  2,  1781. 
From  Bcdaulx,  Apr.  28, 1781. 

(See  lU'daulx  to  i^umfw,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  iu  Holland,  May  1, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  May  4. 1781. 

(See  Franklin  U)  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  CongresH.    Atfairs  in  Holland,  May  1, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  6, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  i)Nm<i«,8ame  date.) 
From  /"raiii/iH,  Aug.  10, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Z>NiNa«, same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Aug.  23,  Oct.  11, 1781. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  28, 1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Z)iima«, same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Jan.  7, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Reception  of  Adams,  Jan.  15, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Advantages  of  a  house  for  the  legation,  Apr.  4, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Mar. 2U,  May  10,  June  1, 1782 
From  Jdams,  May  2, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Duma^, same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Information  from,  Aug.  16, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.   12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Narrative  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Nov.  15,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Recent  events  in  Holland,  Dec.  12,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Local  affairs  in  Holland,  Dec.  17,  178"^, 
From  Adams,  Jan.  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Plan  to  send  Dutch  minister  to  the  United  States,  Jan.  11.  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Diplomatic  affairs,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
To  Adams.    Diplomatic  aff'airs,  Jan.  28,  178 1, 
(RepUed  to  by  Adams,  Jan.  29.  1783.) 
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I)I7MA8 —Continued. 

To  Adams,    Dipioinatio  afTairs,  Jan.  30,  1783. 

To  Adams,    Onerous  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on  Holland  ;  Vorgcnnos,  expla- 
nation of  precipitancy  of  peace,  Feb.  4,  1783. 

From  Adams f  Feb.  5,  17H3. 
(S<^o  Adams  to  Dumas ^  same  date.) 

To  Adams.    Continued  Dutch  diflicultica  as  to  peao«,  Feb.  18,  1783. 

To  TAvimjsion,    Stating  appointment  of  Van  Berckel  as  minister  to  the  United 
States,  Mar.  4,  f),  1783. 

To  Adams.    Instructions  as  to  peace,  Mar.  4,  G,  1783. 

To  Livingston,    Affairs  in  HoU.ind,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  18,  1783. 

From  TArbujston,     Congrc>8  has  taken  no  action  in  his  cane  (no  dahO> 

To  Livingston.     Difficulties  with  Dutch;  British  peace.  May  8,  1783.- 

To  Livingston.     As  to  Dutch  aftairsand  the  mission  of  Van  Berckel,  May  25, 178:>. 

To  States  General,     Submits  treaty  with  the  Unit^sd  Stat-es  as  ratified,  Jnne  5, 178.3. 

From  Fagel,  June  11),  1783. 
(See  Fagel  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston,    As  to  afl'airs  in  Holland,  June  20,  23,  1783. 
Dumas  (General).     Introduction,  $  78. 

Dunkirk  made  a  free  port  to  the  Uniti*d  States.     Calonne  to  Iai  Fayette,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
Du  Ponceau,  rocomn)ended  as  an  ofTlcer.     Livingston  to  Congress^  Dec.  2,  1782.'    See 

Introdnction,  $  78. 
DUPORTAIL.     Notice  of.  Introduction,  $  78. 

Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress j  Jan.  15,  1779. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin^  Nov.  24,  1781. 

Commended  to  Vergenne^.     Franklin  to  VergenneSy  Feb.  2,1782. 
DrRHAM's  CASE.     Luzerne  to  Livingston ^  May  17,  178:?. 
DuRAT.     From  Luzerne^  Dec.  11,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Durat,  same  date.) 
Dutch  politics.    (See  Netherlands^  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin.) 
DuTCU  SHIPS  exempted  from  capture.     Franklin  to  agent  of  eruisers,  May  30,  1780. 

£. 

Economy.    Importance  of,  in  public  affairs.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
Ellery.     From  Dana,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Ellery,  same  date.) 
EiERSTEiN,  ship.     Case  of.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18, 1782:  Livingston  to  Luzerne, 

Feb.  20,  1782;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Fel).  21,  1782. 
Elliott,  British  minister  at  Berlin,  charged  with  abstracting  A.  Lee*s  papers.     ./ .  Lee 
to  Commissioners,  June  28,  1777,  with  note :  Fre^lerick  the  Great  to  Maltzam, 
June  30, 1777.     (See  Introduction,  H  144, 1.50,  192  /. ) 
Ellis.  Dr.,  an  intermediary  in  foreign  negotiations  of  177G.     A,  Lee  to  Dumas,  July 

6,  177G;  Dumas  to  Committee,  Aug.  10,  177G. 
Eloquence,  cultivated  with  peculiar  care  in  republics.     Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  8, 

1780. 
Embden,  port  of — 

Affords  a  good  market.     TV.  J^ea  to  Thomson,  Jan.  2,  1778. 
Refused  by  Frederick  to  Congress.     Introduction,  $  91. 
Emperor  Joseph  II.    Policy  of",  towards  America.     Ibid.,  ^  96. 
Empress  Catherine  II.    Policy  of,  towards  America.    Ibid.,  ^  93,94. 

(See  Catherine  If,  Runsia,  Dana.) 
Engineers — 

Reeolotiou  of  congress  directing  committee  to  engage  services  of.    Secret  Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  Dec.  2,  1775. 
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Enoinebrs — Continaed . 

Damas  is  asked  to  engage.    Franklin  to  Duma9f  Dec.  19,  1775.    (See  Dmne  to 

Committee,  Aag.  18,  1776.) 
French,  engaged  by  Congress.    Lwell  to  Waskingionf  Jnly  24,  1777.      (See  D»- 
PortM.) 
Englaj^d  (see  Britain) — 

Alienation  from.    Introduction,  $  20. 
English  corruption  in  poutiks.    Ihid,,  $  7. 

English  hostility  and  arrogance  to  the  United  States.    Ihid.,  ^^Vn  jf, 
Engush  liberalism.    Emigration  of,  to  the  United  States  before  its  deterioration 

under  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  and  James  II.     Ihid.j  ^  8. 
English  rbvolittions.    Parallelism  of,  with  American.     Ihid.y  $  8. 
English  statesmen  of  1(>«8— 

Doable  dealing  of,  in  revolution  of  1680.    Ibid.,  $  8. 
Diflforences  of  opinion  of,  as  to  American  Revolution.    Ihid,^  $  27^. 
English  politics— 

Survey  of.     A,  Lee  to  Dumas^  Nov.  15,  1776. 
Effect  of,  on  peace.    La  Fdifette  to  Liringston^  June  25,  1782. 
EsTAiNG.     (See  d'Eataing.) 

Executive  authoiuty.    Growth  of.    Introduction,  $  209. 
Etomrk — 

Commissioned  as  French  consul-general  for  New  England.    Lnzeme  to  Congrest, 

Aug.  23,  Sept.  7,  1761. 
Appointed  French  consul  for  New  England.     Congress,  Mar.  16,  1784. 
Europe.     Sympathy  of,  with  America.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777; 

Franklin  to  Cooper,  May  I,  1777.     (See  Dnmas  to  Franklin,  Apr.  :iO,  1776.) 
European  powers.   Ministers  at  Paris  instructed  to  make  interest  with,  Oct.  16, 1776. 
Everett,  E.— 

His  opinion  of  Adams.    Introduction,  ^  1*J2. 
His  opinion  of  Morris.     Ibid.,  $  183. 
Exchange  of  prisoners — 

Conferenw^  with  Hartley  as  to,  June  16,  1778. 

Importance  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1781 ;  Liringnton  to  Franklin,  Nov. 
9, 1782.     (See  Prisoners.) 
Expenses  of  minister.    What  are  to  be  regarded  as  such.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Oct. 
4,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  June  11, 1783;  Adamn  to  Gerr^,  Sept.  7, 1783. 
(See  Salaries,) 
Exports.    Impolicy  of  taxes  on.    Franklin  to  Lorell,  July  22, 1778. 

F. 

Fabianism.   Charge  of,  against  constructive  revolutionary  statesmen.    Introduction, 

$  5. 
Fagan.    Certain  privileges  given  to.     Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Oct.  2,  1T78. 
Fair  Plat,  brigantine.     Franklin  to  Sartine,  June  27,  1780. 
Falkland— 

Precedent  for  American  compromisers.    Introduction,  $  8. 

Illustrating  the  position  of  intermediaries  in  civil  wars.     Ibid,,  ^  197. 
False  reports  of  British  campaigns,  sent  through  A.  Lee's  secretaries.    Ibid,,  $  152. 
Falsification  of  American  documents.    (See  Forgery.) 
"  Family  compact-'  of  Lee  family.    Jay's  view  of.    Introduction,  $  153. 
Farmers  General— 

Contract  of  Commissioners  with,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Agreement  for  sate  of  tobacco  to,  Mar.  24,  1777. 

From  Morris,  Nov.  4,  178:5. 
(See  Morris  to  Farmers  General,  same  date.) 
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*<  Favored  Nation."    Meaning  of  term.     Commitaionera  to  Lloydy  Jan.  26, 1779. 
Fkrdinand  of  Brunswick,  suggested  as  genoralissimo  for  America.    Introduction, 

$  77.     Deane  to  Committeej  Dec.  (J,  1776. 
Person  (French  oflScer),  notice  of.    Introduction,  $  78. 
Finances— 

Close  connection  of,  with  diplomacy.    Introduction,  $$  1,14. 
Borden  of  them  on  Franklin.     Ibid.y  ^  113, 118. 
Improved  condition  of.     Gerry  to  AdamSy  May  5,  1780. 
Finance  Department— 

Organization  of.    Jction  of  Congress f  Feb.  7,  1781. 

Superintendent  of.     Election  of  Morris  as.     Morris  t-o  Congress,  Mar.  1.3,  1781. 
Proper  system  of.     Morris  to  Committeey  Mar.  26,  1781. 
Superintendent.    Powers  of.    Action  of  Congress,  Apr.  21,  1781. 
Finances  of  the  United  States  at  peace.    Disonler  of.     Livingston  to  FrankUnf 

Jan.  6,  1783. 
Financial  difficulties  in  1781-82  (see  Franklin— Morris), 

Financial  systems  of  England  and  France.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29,  1781. 
Fisii.     Arrival  of  five  vessels  of,  and  difiSculties  encountered.    Deane  to  Committee, 

Aug.  18,  1776. 
Fisheries,  Newfoundland. 

Great  injury  would  be  done  and  recruits  for  Navy  obtained  by  an  expedition  to 

destroy.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1776 ;  Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Izard's  views  requested  as  to.     Adams  to  Izard,  Sept.  20,  1778. 
Vergennes*  views  of,  in  1778.     Vergennea  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
Izard's  views  as  to.    Izard  to  Adams,  Sept.  24,  1778;  Adams'  Reply  to  Izard,  Sept. 

25,  1778. 
Construction  of  treaty  of  1778  as  to.    Izard  to  Adams,  Sept.  28,  1778 ;  Adams  to 

Izard,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  23,  27,  Mar.  17,  19,  22,  24,  May  8,  12,  22, 
June  3,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  13,  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28,  Oct. 
4,  9,  13, 1779. 
Position  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.    Livingston  to  Franklin,  J 9,Ti.  7,  1782.    (See 
Adam^  Journal  of  peace  negotiations. )    Strachey  to  British  Ministry,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17, 1782. 
Discnssed  by  Commissioners.     A dam^  journal,  Nov.  25, 1782. 
True  policy  of  France  is  to  admit  the  right  of  the  United  States  to.    Livingston  to 

Jay,  Dec.  30, 1782. 
Continued  importance  of  discussion  of.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5, 1783. 
Franklin's  zeal  in  support  of.    Jay  to  Franklin,  Sept.  11, 1783 ;  Adams  to  Franklin, 
Sept.  13, 1783. 
Fisheries,  whale.     Projects  for  seizing.      Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Oct.  30,  1778 ; 

Commissioners  to  Congress,  Nov.  9,  1778. 
FiTZHERBERT.    Participation  of,  in  discussions  entreaty  of  peace.    Adams'  journal, 

Nov.  26, 1782,  et  seq, 
FiTZ  Patrick,  General.    His  account  of  the  lawlessness  of  British  troops  in  America. 

Introduction,  ^  22. 
Fleet— 

British.    Ill-success  of  in  1779.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
French.     Disposition  of.     Sartine  to  Fcrgennes,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
French.     Importance  of,  in  Atlantic.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Jan.  1,  1779. 
Spanish.     State  of.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
Fleury— 

Application  as  to  exchange  of.    Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  12,  1778» 
Medal  for  account  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31,  1780. 
Medal  for,  delivered.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
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Plkury — Continued. 

From  MotriSy  Dec.  3,  1731. 

(Sec  Morris  to  Flcnry^  8-*uiie  date.) 
From  Morrhy  July  r>,  \7&2. 
(See  Morris  to  Flenrij^  sanir  date.) 
Flora,  The.     Franklin  to  frcMcA  admiraUif,  May  10,  1780:    FWinlfin  to  Vergennt*, 

June  18,25,1780. 
Fjloresck.     Izard's  course  as  minister  to.     I:ard  to  Lanrenn,  Apr.  11, 177H.     Introdne- 

tion,  ^  178. 
Florida.    Spain  proposes  attack  on.     Mirallet*  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  25, 1771);  Lnteme  to 

Congress^  Nov.  20, 1779. 
(See  Huntington  to  £iir<TMf ,  Dec.  10, 1779.) 
01>tainc<l  by  Spain  by  treaty  of  peace,     /.n  Fai/rtte  to  Liringnton,  Feb.  5, 17«S. 
Florida  Blaxca— 

Notice  of.     Introduction,  $  88. 

Correspondence  as  to  relations  of  Spain  with  the  Uniteil  State's.    (See  Carmickael, 

Jay,) 
Views  of,  as  to  Spanish  mediation.    Introdactiou,  $  98. 
From  J.  />e.  Mar.  17,  1777. 

(See  A.  J^e  to  Fiorida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Let,  July  18,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  17,  1778. 

(See  A.  I^ee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
Fmm  A.  /wv,  Dec.  27,  1778. 

(See  A.  Ia'p  to  Florida  Blanca,samo  date.) 
From  A.  I^e,  June  27, 1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date. ) 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  16,  1779. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Florida  Blanea,  same  date. ) 
To  Jay,  postponing  his  formal  reception,  Feb.  24, 1780. 
Conferences  with  Jay.     Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6,  1780. 

Correspondence  with  Jay  as  reported  by.    Jay  to  Liringeton,  Apr.  28, 1782. 
To  Carmichael,  advisiug  of  sale  of  English  frigate  Lord  Howe,  brought  into  Cadiz 

as  prize,  Apr.  14,  1782. 
From  La  Fayette,  Feb.  19,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Feb.  22,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanea,  same  date.) 
To  Galfez.    As  to  Gardoqui's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  2,  1784. 
To  Carmichael.     Gardoqui's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  7,  1784. 
To  CongresM.     Gardoqui's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  8,  1784. 
FOLGER,  Captain— 

SospicioQB  conduct  of.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  12,  1778. 

Stealing  papers  of.     A  person  who  escaped  to  England  guilty  of.    Adams  t4>  L&veU, 

July  26,  1778. 
Criticism  on  loss  of  papers  papers  by.      A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  14,  1776. 
Ford,  Hkzbkiah,  secretary,  to  A.  Lee- 
Disloyalty  of.     Introduction,  $  150. 

Appointment  as  secretary  announced.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Sept.  9, 1778. 
His  treachery  reported      Gorernor  and  Legislature  of  Vtrginia  to  Congress,  Jan.  26, 
1779. 
Foreign  affairs — 

Incapacity  of  Congress  to  manage.    Madison  to  Jefferson,  June  10, 1783.    Introdac- 

tion,  $  209. 
Madison's  view  of,  in  1782.    Madison  to  Randolph,  May  14,  1782. 
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Foreign  affairs— Coutinued. 

Couiiuitteo  of  Corrcspondenco  for.     (Soo  Committee.) 

Gradual  decadence  of.    IntrodactioD,  $}  103, '^9.    Lovell  to  A,  Tjce,  Juno  13,  Aug. 

6,  1779. 
Livingston,  R.  R.,  appointed  Secretary  of,  Aug.  10,  1781. 
Department.    Regulations  of.     Con^rew,  Fob.  22,  1782,  Jf. 
Department  of.    Organization  of.     Introduction,  $  103. 

FORRION  AID — 

Neither  politic  nor  right  for  us  to  depend  on,  too  exclusively.     Franklin  to  Morris, 

Nov.  5, 1781. 
Contrast  of,  l>etween  1688  and  1770.    See  Introduction,  ^  K 

FoRKiGN  INDKBTKDNKS8  of  the  United  States  in  1784.     Pressure  of.     Morris  to  Con- 
gresSf  Mar.  17,  May  6,  1784. 

FoRFJGN  LKTTRits  in  Revolution.    Difficulty  in  receiving  and  transtuitting.    Intro- 
duction, $  105. 

FORKIGN  MINISTERS — 

Action  of  Congress  as  to  distribution  of  funds  by,  Sept.  14,  1782. 

Mode  of  reception  of.    Action  of  Congress  as  to,  June,  12, 17H3. 

Expenses  of.     Adams  to  Oerry^  Sept.  9,  178:i.    (See  ExpenseSy  Salaries.) 
Foreign  missions.    Policy  of  Congress  as  to.    Franklin  to  A,  Lee,  Mar.  21, 1777.     (S<'^ 

Diplomacy,) 
Foreign  pouct  of  Congress.    Vacillating  character  of.    Intro<luction,  ^  101. 
Foreigners.    Rights  of,  to  be  secured.    Livingston  to  Governors  of  Stales,  Feb.  18,  178i. 
Forgery— 

Of  resolution  of  Congress.     Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Bingham^  Apr.  20, 177H. 

Of  letters  of  Washington.    (See  note  to  Marbois'  letter  of  Mar.  13,  1782.) 

Of  American  documents  by  British  authorities.    Introduction,  $  30. 

Persons  gnilty  of.    Extradition  of,  asked.    Boudinot  to  Carletonj  Aug.  I,  17H:t 
Forth— 

Sent  to  Bonnd  the  French  ministry  as   to  peace.    Franklin  to  Hartley y  Apr.  13, 
1782. 

A  British  spy.    Introduction,  ^^  150,  207. 

FOTHBROILL,  Dr.— 

Invitation  to  Franklin  to  confer  on  American  affairs.    Franklin^s  narrative  of  ne- 

gotiaiions  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Discussions  of  reconciliatory  measures  between  Franklin  and.     Franklin^s  nArra- 

tive  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Fox,  C.  J.— 

To  Grenville,  As  to  peace  negotiations,  May  21,  31,  June  10,  1782. 
From  Grenville,  June  4,  1782. 

(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 
From  OrenvUUf  June  6,  1782. 

(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 
From  Grenville,  June  21,  1782. 

(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 
Correspondence  with,  on  peace  negotiations.    See  Franklin* s  journal,  under  date 

of  July  1,  1782. 
Views  fnendly  to  commercial  treaty.    Lanrens  to  Livingston,  Anr.  5.  10,  178M. 
To  FranlcUn.    Introducing  Hartley,  Apr.  21,  1783. 

Desires  ftoaolnte  independence  for  the  United  States.     Introduction,  ^  31. 
Ho^da  it  only  necessary  to  ratify  the  provisional  articles  to  make  them  dt^tiiii- 

tive;  says  that  the  exclusion  of  United  States  ships  from  the  West  IimIIji 

trade  was  intentional ;  desires  a  United  States  minister  at  London.     Lawnna 

to  mM9UT8  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
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Fox,  C.  J. — Contiimed. 

From  Franklin  Sept.  5, 1783. 

(See  Dranklin  to  Fax,  same  date.) 
Fox  AND  North.  Coalition  ministry  of,  censared.    Adam»  to  JAvingaUm,  Jane  27, 1783 1 
J  dams  to  MorriB,  July  5,  1783. 
Policy  of  government  of.    Intiodnctiony  $$  31,  32. 
France — 

Growth  of  American  affection  for.     iMd.,  $$25,  33,/! 

Policy  of,  to  the  United  States.     Ihid.t  $$  36,  ff, 

Pmce<Mling8  in  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI.     rbid,^  $$  39,  ^. 

Kflfect  of  battle  of  Saratoga,  on.     /Md.,  $  44. 

Treaties  with.    Md.^  $  45. 

War  w:th  England  of.    Ibid  $  49. 

Obligations  of  United  States  to,  under  treaty  of  alliance.    JKd.,  $$  109,  f. 

Stringency  of  instructions  to  commissioners.    Jhid,^  $$  lQ9ff. 

Differences  between  commissioners  as  to.     lbid,y  $  110. 

Hostility  to  England  based  on  treaty  of  1763.    Ilnd,,  $  34. 

Policy  of,  in  sustaining  America.     Ibid,,  $  36. 

Relations  with.     (See  Gerard,  Vergennes,  Luzerne.) 

Importance  of  obtaining  supplies  from.     CommittM  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 1776. 

Position  of  ministry  of.     Dumae  to  Franklin,  Apr.  30,  1776. 

Position  of,  as  to  England  and  the  Colonies.    Dunuu  to  CMnntftoe, May  14,  1776. 

Attitude  to  the  United  St^ites  in,  Aug.,  1776.     Deane  to  CknnmUtee,  Aug.  16,  1776. 

To  be  urged  to  furnish  supplies  and  money.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct  1, 1776. 

Will  not  war  with  England,  but  will  furnish  supplies.    Record  of  Committee,  Oct 

1,  1776. 
The  natural  ally  of  the  Colonies.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Reported  demand  on,  by  England  for  surrender  of  American  vessels.     ComwUtiee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Friendliness  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  2,  1776. 
Affairs  in.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  2d,  1776. 
Financial  embarrassment  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  1,  1776. 
Im[>ortauce  of  aid  from.     Morris  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21,  1776 ;  Committee  to 

Commissioners,  Dec.  30, 1776. 
Commission  of  Franklin  as  commissioner  to,  Jan.  1,  1777. 
Appeal  to,  by  American  commissioners,  Jan.  5,  1777. 
Application  to,  from  Congress.     Morris  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  14, 1777. 
LfOans  by,  to  the  United  States  in  1776-^77.     Commissioners  to  Congress  Jan.  17, 

1777.     (See  Beaumarchais,  Introduction,  ^  61^.) 
Friendly  tamper  of,  to  the  United  States.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17, 

1777. 
Difficulties  as  to  position  of.     Carmichael  to  Dumas,  Jan.  21, 1777. 
Importance  of  aid  in  spring  of  1777.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  1, 1777. 
Supplies  from,  not  received  on  Feb.  2, 1777.    Harrison  et  al,  to  Commissioners,  Feb. 

2, 1777. 
Officers  from,  volunteering  service.     Commissioners   to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

Introduction,  ^  78. 
Position  assumed  as  to  neutrality  in  1777.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 

1777. 
Officers  from.    Claims  of,  before  Congress.    Lorell  to  Washington,  July  24,  1777. 
Action  of,  as  to  American  privateers.     Vergennes  to  Gerard,  Aug.  21,  1777 ;  Deane 

to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 
Gives  covert  assistance.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sept.  8,  1777. 
Proposes  to  Spain  an  alliance  against  England.    Louis  XVI  to  Charles  III,  Jml 

8,  1778. 
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Francb— Contiuued. 

Fidelity  to,  pledged  by  Congrosfl,  Jan.  14, 1779. 

Stores  from,  for  tbe  Uuited  States.  Forwarding  of.  Franklin  to  Gushing,  Feb.  21, 
1778.     {^^Supplits.) 

Frioudly  treatment  of  Americans.     Cofnmutsioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  2H,  1778. 

Minister  from,  to  the  Uuited  States.  Appointment  of  Gerard  as.  Louie  XVI  to 
Congress,  Mar.  28,  1778. 

Attitude  of,  in  1778  as  to  America's  contested  claims.  Vergennes  to  Gerard,  Mar. 
29,  1778. 

Alleged  commercial  discrimination  against,  denied.  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July 
6,  1778. 

Minister  of.    Ceremonial  of  reception  of,  in  Congress,  Inly  20,  1878. 

In  a  state  of  war  witb  Britain,  though  war  not  declared.  Commissioners  to  Con- 
gress, July  23,  1778. 

Congress  will  not  treat  separately  from.    Resolution,  Jan.  14,  1779. 

Alliance  with.    Vindication  of,  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  3, 1779. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  from.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 

Provisions  for.    Statement  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  5,  1779. 

Alliance  with.    Binding  effect  of.     Gerard,  conference  with  Congress,  July  10, 1779. 

Treaty  should  not  have  been  published  without  consent  of.    Ibid, 

Action  of,  as  to  prisoners.    Ibid, 

Forces  of.  Difficulty  in  supplying.  Smith  to  Holker,  Jan.  7,  1780;  Holker  to 
Luzerne,  Jan.  10, 1780. 

Difficult  position  of,  as  to  America.    Adams  to  S,  Adan%s,  Mar.  4,  1780. 

Importance  of  alliance  with.     Franklin  to  Cooper,  Mar.  IG,  1780;  Adams  to  Ver^ 

gennes,  May  9,  1780;    Vergennes  to  Adams,  May  10,  1780. 
Co>operation  in  campaign  with.     Congress,  June  5,  1780. 
Fidelity  to,  in  the  United  States.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July  10, 1780. 
Difference  of  attitude  to,  between  Franklin  and  Adams;  Vergennes  declines  to 

correspond  with  Adams.     Vergennes  to  AdanM,  July  25,  1780;    Vergennes  to 

Franklin,  July  31,  1780 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
Congress  disapproves  of  Adams'  course  as  to.    Huntington  to  Adams,  Jan.  16, 1781 

(given  in  note  of  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  July  31, 1780). 
Answer  to  the  neutrality  declaration  of  Sweden.    Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  22, 1780. 
Does  not  favor  mediation.     Carmichael  to  Committer,  Jan.  29, 1781. 
King  of.    Answer  to  mediatory  courts.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar,  lH,  17SI, 
Financial  systems  compared  with  that  of  England.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar. 

29, 1781. 
Squadron  from,  in  the  American  waters  in  Mar.,  1781.    (Destouches  to  Li^zcrne, 

Mar.  19,  1781 ;     Washington  to  Luzerne,  Mar.    31,    1781 ;    Lovell  to  Franklin, 

Mar.  31,  1781. 
Influence  of,  asked  by  Dana  in  his  mission  to  Russia.    Dana  to  Vergennes,  Mar. 

31,  1781. 
Convention  with  Holland  of  1781  as  to  recaptnres.     Adams  to  Congress,  May 

25,  1781. 
Peculiar  duties  to  Holland.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  June  18,  1781. 
Finances  of,  prevent  her  from  affording  large  continuous  aid.   Franklin  to  Morris, 

Nov.  6,  1781. 
Friendliness  of,  but  danger  of  overburdening.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 1781. 
Answer  to  mediatory  courts  communicated  by.  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.21, 1781. 
Fresh  supplies  promised  by.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  ^ov.  23,  1781. 
Attitude  of,  to  United  States  as  to  fisheries  and  differences  with  Spain.     Marbois 

to  Vergennes,  Mar.  13,  1782. 
Conference  with  minister  of,  as  to  alliance.     Congress,  May  1,  1782. 
Alliance  with.    Vote  of  Congress  on  fidelity  to,  May  31, 1782. 
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FUAXCE— Coutimied. 

Action  of  CoiigretM  oil  iustnictions  to  iiiitiistor,  to  oo-operate  with,  Aug.  8,  178^ 

Coii«(n'SH  pleilge.M  liilelity  to,  Oct.  4,  178*2. 

Suspected  of  attempting,  by  treaty  with  Russia,  to  give  preference  io  Rassian 
products.     Dana  to  AdamSy  Oct.  14,  17d2. 

Fidelity  of  engagements  to,  and  of  refusing  separate  peace.  Proeeedinga  of  Con- 
gress^ Jan.  3,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

Loans  to  the  United  States  to  date.     Livingston  to  Greene^  Jan.  4,  1783. 

No  ground  for  suspicions  of,  in  peace  negotiations.  Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  4,1783; 
Liringtiton  to  Franklin,  Jan.  6,  1783. 

Friendliness  to  the  United  States.     La  Fayette  to  Carmichaely  Jan. 20,  1783. 

Gives  loan  for  six  millions,  though  in  great  pecuniary  difficultiea.  Framklim  to  Mor. 
rw,  Mar.  7,  17d:i. 

Army  of.     Keeoguitiou  of  services  of,  by  Congress,  May  1,  1783. 

Proposed  new  art icles  of  treaty  of  commerce  with.  Vergennes  to  Fraalclifiy  May  20, 
1783. 

Friendly  relations  with.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13,  1783. 

Atlectiou  fur,  not  diminished  in  the  United  States.  Morris  to  FrankHm,  Sept.  30, 
1783. 

Commerce  of.    Papers  as  to.    Morris  to  Congress,  Apr.  16,  1784. 

Indebtedness  to.  Call  for  settlement  of.  Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  9, 1784.  Mor- 
ris to  Marhois,  Aug.  17,  1784. 

No  other  nations  to  have  superior  advantages.     Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Aug.  27, 
1784;  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  3,  1784. 
FnAXCY— 

lirings  cargo  of  goods  and  is  recommended  to  Congress.  Deane  to  Committee,  Sept. 
10,  1777. 

Possitiou  of.     Introduction,  $  73. 

His  arrival  as  Beaumarchais'  agent.    Lovell  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  24,  1778. 

Contract  of  Congress  with,  discussed.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

\eg»)tiation  of,  with  Congress.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
Franklin,  B. — 

His  position  in  revolutionary  politics.     Introduction,  $  4. 

His  appoin4iuent  as  minister  to  France;  age  and  intlrmities.     Ibid,,  i  112. 

Probity  and  courage.     Ihid.,^^  8,  113. 

His  [tolitical  knowledge.     Ibid.,^  115. 

A  liberal  constructive.     Ibid,,^  116. 

His  alleged  failure  to  appeal  to  high  motives.    Ibid.,  J  117. 

His  immense  labors.     Ibid.,  $  118. 

Neither  indolent  nor  dissipated.     Ibid.,^  119. 

His  success  as  a  diplomatist.     Ibid.,  $  120. 

High  n^putation.     Ibid.,^  121. 

Intliience  in  France.     Ibid.,§  122. 

Courted  and  feared  in  England.     Ibid.,  $  123. 

His  sympathies  as  between  France  and  England.     Ibid.,  i  124. 

His  relations  to  Chaumont  and  Passy.     Ibid.,  ^  125. 

His  relations  to  his  colleagues.     Ibid.,  $$  126, 145, 149. 

His  relations  to  his  family.    Ibid.,  $  127. 

His  course  after  returning.     Ibid.,  $  128. 

Style  of  his  papers.     Ibid.,  ^  114. 

Washington's  opinion  of.     Ibid.,  $  113. 

Multitudinous  duties.     Ibid.,  $$  107,  118. 

To  Thomson.  Presentation  of  petition  to  King;  waiting  with  it  on  Lord  Dart- 
mouth; indifference  with  which  it  was  received;  con&dence  of  Britiah  min- 
istry ;  Lord  Chatham's  position,  Feb.  5, 1775. 
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Frankun,  B.— Continued. 

Narrative  of  iiiforiiial  negotiations  in  London  in  1775,  giving  a  full  acconnt  of  his 

interview  with  purties  representing    indirectly   the  Government  and  with 

other  public  characters,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
To  Priestley.    Perfidy  of  Gage;  barbarity  of  British  warfare;  lesson  of  Bunker 

ilill ;  his  occupation  in  Philadelphia;  determination  of  the  Colonies  not  to 

submit,  July  7»  1775. 
To  a  friend  in  England  (Hartley).    The  Colonics  can  not  be  beaten  into  submis- 
sion, Oct.  tJ,  1775. 
To  Priestley.     Bunker  Hill  shows  the  folly  of  British  conquest  of  the  Colonies, 

Oct.  3,  1775. 
Chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Secret  Jouimals  of  Congress, 

Nov.  29,  1775. 
(With  Dickinson  and  Jay)  to  A.  Lee.     Invites  him  to  correspond  as  to  disposition 

of  foreign  powers ;  recommends  Dumas  and  Story ;  transmits  him  £200,  Dec. 

12,  1775. 
To  Dumas.     Commends  his  publications ;  views  as  to  coming  campaign  ;  desires 

information  as  to  European   affairs ;  suggests  correspoudenco  with  A.  Lee, 

Dec.  12,  1775. 
To  Charles  Lee.    Introducing  Arundel ;  deficiency  as  to  powder;  utility  of  pikes 

and  bows  and  arrows;  suspense  as  to  negotiations,  Feb.  11,  1776. 
A.  Lee  objects  to  his  being  on  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  ;  Lee  to 

Colden,  Feb.  13, 14,  1776. 
Et  al.  to  Deane.    Advised  to  visit,  on  reaching  Paris,  Le  Boy  and  Dubourg,  and  to 

make  application  to  Vergennesfor  aid,  and  to  urgethenecossity  of  supplies; 

advised  to  send  for  Bancroft,  and  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  to  correspond  with 
A.  Lee,  Mar.  3,  1776. 
From  DumaSy  Apr.  30,  1776. 

(See  Dumas  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.   Introducing  Deane,  Mar.  23,  1776. 
To  Commissioners  in  Canada,    His  feeble  health ;  incidents  in  his  journey,  May 

27,  1776. 
From  Howe,  June  20,  1776. 

(See  Howe  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Howe.    Submission  impossible  on  British  terms,  July  20,  1776. 
From  Howe,  Aug.  16,  1776. 

(See  Howe  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Gates.    Inducements  to  Hessians  to  desert ;  union  in  Congress,  Aug.  28,  1776. 
To  Howe.    Will  meet  him  in  conference  with  Rutledge,  Sept.  8,  1770. 
In  conference  (together  with  Rutledge  and  Adams)  with  Howe;  details  of,  Sept. 

11,  1776. 
And  Morris.    Memorandum  of,  giving  report  of  A.  Lee's  con ferances  with  Bean- 

marchais,  in  which  Beaumarchais  stated  that  France  would  send  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  £200,000  worth  of  arms,  which  intelligence  it  waa 

voted  to  keep  secret,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    Americans  firm  at  Philadelphia  against  a  great  force  of  English,  Oct. 

1,  1776. 
Appointed,  with  Jefiferson  and  Deane,  to  make  a  treaty  with  France.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  2,  1776. 
To  Minifiters  at  Paris.     Instructions  from  Congress,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
To  A.  Lee.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  commissioner  at  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1776. 
Appointed  unanimously  coinmisHioner  to  Paris.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  24, 1776. 
To  Deane.    Announcing  his  arrival  and  his  purpose  to  remain  incognito;  capture 

of  prizes  on  way,  Dec.  4. 1770. 
To  Committee.    Announces  his  arri  val  at  Nantes  after  a  rough  voyage,  the  captain 

(Wickes)  having  t^l^cu  ^wo  prizes,  Dec.  8, 1776^ 
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Frankux,  B. — Coutiuued. 

To  HanvAfvk,  (Question  as  to  sale  of  prizes ;  will  not  at  first  appear  in  public  oa. 
pacity ;  good  prospect  of  military  supplies,  Dec.  8, 1776. 

Arrival  of,  iu  France.  Deane  to  VergeHHei^  Dec. 8, 177G;  DeaM  to  Commititt^Dec, 
1*2, 177G;  Deane  to  Dumas,  Dec.  13, 177(J. 

To  Vergennes,     Aunoancing  bis  powers,  Doc.  23, 1776. 

From  Committee,  Jan,  1, 1777. 
(See  Committee  to  /Vaiiil'/iii, same  date.) 

Appointment  as  commissioner  to  France,  Jan.  1. 1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes,  Application  for  eight  shi|>s  of  the  line; 
pledges  of  fidelity  by  the  United  States;  necessity  of  naval  aid,  Jan.  5, 1777. 

To  Gerard,    Recognition  of  French  promises  of  assistance,  Jan.  14, 1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  LfCe.)    From  R,  Morris,  Jan.  14,  1777. 
(See  Morris  to  Frankiin,  et  al.,  same  date.) 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Commissionen  met  on  Dec. 
22,  and  had  an  audience  on  Dec.  28  with  French  secretary  for  foreign  atfairs; 
statement  to  latter  of  needs  of  Congress;  forwarding  of  supplies;  objections 
to  Myrtle  and  Thomas  Morris  as  business  agents ;  cantion  as  to  Penet ;  ask 
for  blank  commissions  for  privateers ;  British  efforts  at  German  enlistments; 
French  sympathy  and  prospects  of  war  with  England ;  to  meet  consiguments 
Congress  should  forward  tobacco ;  offer  of  loan  from  France ;  proposed  build- 
ing of  ships,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

To  Congress.     Recommends  Captain  Balm,  Jan.  20,  1777. 

To  Kichoison.     Direction  as  to  proposed  cruise,  Jan.  26,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes,  Importance  of  decisive,  friendly  action  by 
France,  Feb.  1,  1777.     Introduction,  $  94. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  pledge  of  fidelity  by,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Committee.  Friendliness  of  France,  but  doubts  of  Ameri- 
can success ;  proposed  purchase  of  cutters ;  British  plans  of  campaign ;  engi- 
neers and  other  officers  propose  to  go  to  America;  approval  in  France  of 
Washington's  plan  of  campaign;  efficiency  of  American  privateers ;  Lee  pro- 
poses to  go  at  once  to  Spain,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  President  of  Congress,  Introducing  Coudray,  and  communicating 
agreement  with  certain  French  officers,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Germaine.  Demanding  restitution  of  American  vessels 
betrayed  into  British  ports,  Feb.  7,  1777. 

(With  Decne)  to  Committee,  Want  of  information  from  America ;  stores  herewith 
forwarded ;  importance  of  Williams'  services.  Mar.  4,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Con  tinned  failure  of  letters ;  France  desires  to  observe 
terms  with  England,  but  will  open  her  ports  to  our  ships  and  sell  us  what  we 
want ;  munitions  of  war  furnished,  though  the  minister  affects  to  know  noth- 
ing about  it ;  ships  refused ;  plans  for  a  loan ;  preparations  for  building  two 
ships  of  war ;  efforts  made  for  further  loans ;  Leo  has  gone  to  Spain,  with  good 
prosi>ects  of  success;  hopefulness  as  to  future  loans;  pressure  of  French  offi- 
cers for  appointments;  contract  for  sale  of  tobacco ;  heavy  purchase  of  arms; 
approves  ministers  being  sent  to  European  states ;  European  sympathy ;  uaval 
preparations  of  France,  Mar.  12,  1777. 

To  A.  Lee.    Objects  to  initiating  foreign  missions.  Mar.  21, 1777. 

(With  Deane.)    Agreement  for  sale  of  tobacco  to  Farmer  Creneral,  Mar.  24,  1777. 

Agreement  for  packets  with  Chaumont,  Apr.  — ,  1777. 

To  Lith.    As  to  the  latter  going  to  America,  Apr.  6,  1777. 

To  Aranda.    As  to  alliance  with  Spain,  Apr.  7,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Schnlenberg.  As  to  negotiations  with  Prussia,  Apr.  19, 
1777. 

To  Ponte  de  Limes.  Protesting  against  injurious  proclamation  of  Portugal,  Apr. 
26,  1777. 

To  Portuguese  Minister.    To  same  effect,  Apr,  26,  1777. 
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Franklin,  B.— Coutinaed. 

To  JFinthrop.  As  to  barbarity  of  employment  of  German  stipondlariott.  May  1, 
1777. 

To  Cooper.    European  sympathy  with  the  United  States,  May  1,  1777. 

To  Cashing.    Progress  of  the  war,  May  1,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Williams.  Giving  him  charge  at  Nantes  of  packets  to 
and  from  America,  May  1,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee.)    From  A.  Lee^  May  18,  1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklifif  same  date.) 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Lee's  proposed  visit  to  Berlin,  the  object  being  to 
obtain  an  open  port.  Difficulties  from  restriction  of  jirizes ;  large  remit- 
tances from  France ;  arrangements  for  campaign  as  to  cannon  and  accouter- 
ments;  necessity  of  punctual  payment  of  interest;  treaty  of  commerce  in 
coarse  of  preparation ;  proposed  visit  and  commendation  of  La  Fayette,  May 
25,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee,  Efficiency  of  American  privateers  in  injuring  British 
resources ;  importance  of  continental  cruisers  on  the  German  Ocaan ;  western 
coast  of  Scotland  now  unguarded ;  frigates  loaded  with  tobacco  might  be 
sent  to  France  and  refitted  and  then  sent  to  attack  British  ports;  foundries 
for  cannon  should  be  erected  in  the  United  States;  can  not  now  obtain  ves- 
sels of  war  in  Europe,  May  26,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Jay.  Importance  of  sending  tobacco,  rice,  etc.,  to  France;  mis- 
chief privateers  could  do  on  French  coast,  June  2,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Vergennes.  As  to  invasions  of  neutrality  by  American  priva- 
teers, July  17,  1777. 

(With  Deane. )     Contract  with  Holker  for  arms,  Aug.  0,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes.    As  to  arrest  of  Hodge,  Aug.  12,  1777. 

From  Duhourg,  Sept,  8, 1777. 
(See  Dubourg  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

(With  Deane  and  Ijee)  to  Committee.  Friendly  course  of  France,  though  technically 
maintaining  her  neutral  attitude  and  treaty  obligations  to  Britain  ;  difficulty 
of  maintaining  this  position  ;  probabilities  of  war  ;  military  suppies  will  be 
famished,  bnt  no  American  remittances  are  received :  effect  of  American 
privateers  on  British  commerce ;  expenses  of  commissioners,  Sept.  H,  1777. 

Same  to  same.  France  pursues  the  same  line ;  promises  of  French  additional  sup- 
port; failure  of  American  remittances;  misconduct  of  Ceronio,  an  alleged 
agent  of  Congress;  release  of  Hodge;  no  present  probability  of  obtaining 
money  on  private  loan,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

To  Hartley,     Urging  better  treatment  of  prisoners  in  England,  Oct.  14,  1777. 

To  LovelL    As  to  foreign  officers,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Captains  of  American  vessels.  As  to  abuse  of  belligerent 
rights,  Nov.  21,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Thompson  and  Hinman.  Directions  as  to  cruise  as  pri- 
vateers, Nov.  25, 1777. 
With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.  Frigate  built  by  their  order  sold  to  the  King; 
small  fleet  of  vessels  fitting  up  at  Nantes ;  in  this  way  supplies  will  be  sent  to 
America;  this  is  done  not  through  remittances,  but  the  bounty  of  friends; 
money  has  been  obtained  in  France  to  pay  interest  on  loans;  loss  of  packets 
carrying  dispatches;  loss  of  Captain  Wickes;  arrival  of  the  Amphitrite  with 
cargo  of  provisions  and  stores;  alleged  breach  of  neutrality  by  American 
privateers;  complaints  in  this  respect  of  Spain ;  difficulties  from  x>reHent  in- 
ability to  sell  prizes  in  port;  blustering  character  of  George  Ill's  speech* 
French  oantion  as  to  breach  of  neutrality ;  war  still  supported  l)y  Parliament ; 
Montgomery's mon amen t  finished;  ship3  Raleigh  and  Alfred  finished,  Nov.  30, 
1777, 
7  WH 
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Fraxkux,  B.—CoDtinnetl. 

To  Cooper,    As  to  prisoners,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Lord  Xorih,    Protesting  against  cruelty  of  British 

fare,  Dec.  12,  1777. 
(With  Deane  and  Lre)  to  Commitlee,    Reception  of  news  of  Bnrgoyne's  defeat; 
Franco  determined  to  acknowledge  American  independence  and  agree  to  a 
liheral  treaty  on  condition  that  we  would  not  retnm  to  British  obedience; 
farther  promises  of  aid ;  Congress  asked  to  be  sparing  in  drafts;  cargo  of 
Amphitrite  claimed  by  Beanmarchais ;  probabilityof  war  between  France  and 
Britain;  inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners ;  expenses  of  relief  to  prisoners,  Dec. 
18,  1777. 
To  Congress.    As  to  Deane's  appointment  of  officew,  Doc.  21,  1777. 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes,     Importance  of  treaty;  snpply  of  three  mill- 
ions from  France  acknowledged,  Dec.  23,  1777. 
(With  Deane)  to  PaulJones.     Instructions  as  to  his  proposed  cruise  Jan.  16,  1778. 
From  Price,  Jan.  IH,  1778. 

(See  Price  to  Franklin,  s:iuie  date.) 
From  Izard,  Jan.  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Jan.  30,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
(With  Deane)  from  A.  Lee,  Jan.  30,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  same  date.) 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Gerard.     Asking  to  withdraw  twelfth  article  of  treaty 

Feb.  1,  1778. 
From  Gerard.     Declining,  Feb.  1,  1778. 
(With  Deane)  to  Lee.     Stating  last  letter,  Feb.  1,  1778. 

(With  Deane)  to  President  of  Congress,    Treaties  with  France  completed;  the  first 
of  amity  and  commerce;   the  other  of  alliance,  making  common  cause  with 
France  in  case  of  war  between  France  and  England;  friendliness  of  Franco; 
Spain  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  under  treaty,  Feb.  8,  1778. 
To  Hartley.     Friendly  letters,  Feb.  12.  20,  1778. 

(With  Deane  and  Le  )  to  Committee.     Transmitting  treaties;  Spain  expected  soon 
to  accede;  have  received  3,000,000  livres;  paid  W.  Lee  and  Izard  2,000  guineas 
each  for  expeuAes  of  journey  to  Germany  and  Italy;  remittances  a^ked  for; 
surrender  by  France  of  prizes  to  Britain;  cargo  of  Amphitrite  given  to  Bean- 
marchais; British  alarm  at  condition  of  war,  Feb.  1(>,  1778. 
To  Gerard.     Inclosing  papers  showing  fidelity  t«»  alliance,  Feb.  24,  1778. 
To  A.  Lee.     Referring  to  note  from  Hartley  as  to  British  conciliation,  Feb.  25, 1778. 
To  Gerard.     Inclosing  pajyers,  Feb.  25,  1778. 
(With  Deane)  from  A.  Lee,  Feb.  2H,  1778. 

(See  J.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  same  date.) 
(With  Deane)  to  A.  Ixse.     Defending  themselves  from  charge  of  keeping  informa- 
tion from  him,  Feb.  27, 1778. 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.     Mcvements  in  British  Parliament;  French 
alliance  settled;  Americans  well  treated  in  Paris  ;  have  obtained  repayment 
of  losses  by  seizure  of  prizes :  steadfastness  of  French  alliance ;  death  of 
Thomas  Morris,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
To  Hartley.     Explaining  his  course  on  the  stamp  act,  Mar.  12, 1778. 
To  .4.  Lee,     Explanation  as  to  packets  for  America,  Mar.  17. 1778, 
To  Hartley,    Friendly  sentiments.  Mar.  24, 1778. 
•     From  A,  I^r,  Mar.  27, 1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Mar.  29, 1778. 
(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  dat«.) 
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From  Pultenetj,  Mar.  29, 1778. 

(See  Palteney  to  Franklin ^^xwm  dato.) 
To  Pulteney,    Saying  independence  is  a  8ine  qua  non.  Mar.  30,  1778. 
From  Izard.     Demanding  explanations,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
To  Izard.     In  reply.  Mar.  30,  1778. 
To  Congress.    Speaking  kindly  of  Deaue,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
From  Izardy  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
And  Deune  from  A,  Lety  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  same  date.) 
To  Laurens.    Introducing  Gerard,  Mar.  31,  1778. 

To  A.  Lee.     Vindicating  himself  from  charge  of  negligence,  Apr.  1,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  2,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Frankliny  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Apr.  4,  177H. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.     Has  his  accounts  always  ready;  further  explanation  of  his  course; 

his  vindication  as  to  accounts;   explains  his  non-answering  Lee's  letters, 

Apr.  4,  1778. 
To  A  Lee.    As  to  accounts,  Apr.  6,  1778. 

(With  Lee)  to  Dumas.    Arrival  of  Adams,  who  succeeds  Deane ;  capture  of  an  En- 
glish ship  as  prize;  doubts  as  to  sending  minister  to  Holland ;  prospects  of 

campaign,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
To  Grand  Pensionary.    Announcing  independence  and  treaty  with  France,  Apr. 

10,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Ross.    As  to  accounts,  Apr.  13,  1778. 
From  Hartley.     Advising  him  of  his  danger,  Apr.  23,  1778. 
To  Hartley »     Saying  he  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  moved,  Apr.  23,  1778. 
To  Feryennes.     Explaining  Hartley's  mission,  Apr.  24,  1778. 
From  Izardy  Apr.  25,  1778. 

(Si^  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes.     In  reply,  Ai>r.  25,  1778. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Ross.    In  respect  to  ])apers  of  T.  Morris,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartint:    Ah  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  May  14,  1778. 
To  rergennes.    Declaring  the  frigate  Boston  to  be  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  May 

16.  1778. 
To  Sartine.    Ottering  to  give  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  Basmarine  &  Co., 

May  16,  1778. 
(With  lAie  and  Adams)  to  (roren'nors,  etc.     As  to  expected  British  campaign.  May 

18,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adamn)  to  Vergennes.    As  to  forwarding  papers,  etc.,  May  19,  1778. 
To  Jonathan  Williams.     Revoking  all  authority  to  him  and  vesting  it  in  Schweig- 

hiiuser,  as  sole  agent  at  Nantes,  May  25,  1778. 
To  Paul  Jones.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  acconnts,  May  25,  1778. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  treatment  of  prisoners.  May  25.  1778. 
To  Paul  Jones.    Giving  advices.  May  27,  Jone  6, 10,  16,  1778. 
(With  Iax  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  relief  from  duty  from  American  ships, 

June  3,  1778. 
(With  I^e  and  Adams)  to  Simpson.    As  to  charges  against  him,  June  8,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jones.    Advising  him  further  as  to  his  conrst^  June  16, 

1778. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  June  16,  1778, 
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From  Izard.    Bitterly  criticising  liim,  Jone  17,  28,  1778. 
(See  Izard  to  Frankliny  same  dates.) 

To  Conunandera  of  Vcsseh,    As  to  Moravian  missionaries,  Jane  22, 1778. 

To  Button.    As  to  nionnraent  to  Montgomery,  June  25,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jones,    As  to  cases  of  Simpson  and  Fallen,  Jone  31, 1778. 

To  JVeissenstein.     As  to  political  conditions,  July  1, 1778.    (See  Weishenstein.) 

To  Grand.    As  to  British  seizure  of  goo<ls  on  high  seas,  Jnly  3,  1778. 

To  Fergennea.  As  to  alleged  commercial  discrimination  against  France,  Jnly 
(J,  1778. 

To  Hartley.    As  to  prisoners,  Jnly  13,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.  As  to  relief  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon;  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  July  1<5,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Comwilof  Massachusetts  Bay,  Asking  for  aid  to  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  July  1(>,  177e<. 

To  Vertjennes.     As  to  action  of  Congrewi  on  the  treaties,  July  17,  1778. 

To  President  of  Congre-ss.  Exchange  of  ratifications  of  treaties ;  war  not  yet  de- 
clared between  Frauee  and  England,  but  hostilities  at  sea  have  begun;  war 
probable  between  the  Emperor  and  Prussia;  France  agrees  to  abandonment 
of  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  treaty  ;  Dumas  entitled  to  salary  of  £200 
at  least ;  '*  Bontield  at  Bordeaux  and  SehweightiuKer  at  Nantes,  both  by  the 
api>ointnieut  of  Mr.  AV.  Lee,  are  the  only  persons  authorized  as  commercial 
agents: ''  consuls  should  l>e  American  citizens,  July  20, 30, 1778. 

To  Lorell.  (iiving  views  as  to  appointment  of  officers,  and  as  to  treaties  with 
France,  and  as  to  expenses  of  legation  in  France,  July  'itl,  1778. 

(With  Adams)  to  Congrtss.  Announcing  war  between  France  and  England,  and 
hence  that  the  eventual  treaty  comes  in  force,  July  23,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Congress.  Commendatory  of  Lieutenant  Livingst-on, 
July  29,  177K 

To  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Encouraging  prospects;  ratifications  of  treaty 
agreed  on,  July  29,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adtims)  tu  Sartine.  As  to  admiralty  jurisdiction  ;  duties  on  prize 
goods,  Aug.  13, 1778. 

(With  Ijee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  prize  regulations,  Aug.  18, 1778. 

(With  Lfe  an<l  Adams)  to  Jones.  As  to  court-martial  on  Lieutenant  Simpson,  Aug. 
22,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.     As  to  Gent>ese  loan,  Aug.  25, 1778. 

(With  Leenud  Adams)  to  Vergenms.  Necessity  <>f  subsidy ;  asks  for  permission  to 
borrow  money  in  France;  transit  over  France  for  Americans  without  paying 
<luties  asked  lor.  Aug.  28, 177^. 

To  Hartley.  As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  as  to  loss  of  alTection  for  England, 
Sept.  :J,  177r. 

(With  Lee  and  ^tdams)  to  lieaumarchais.    As  to  accounts;   question  as  to  title  of 
the  Therese,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adamx)  to  Vergennes.  As  to  settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim, 
Sept.  10,  I77rt. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine,  Application  on  behalf  of  McNeil,  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  cargo,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Reciting  that  Congress  had  committed  to 
connuissiimers  the  settlement  of  the  Ilortalez  claim;  asks  a<lvice  as  to  who 
form  the  firm  of  Hortalez  «&.  Co.;  stat«  inability  to  discover  what  was  the 
contract  on  which  the  firm  nested;  the  United  States  will  discharge  all  their 
liabilities ;  ({uestion  as  to  ratifying  contract  with  Frauoy,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Paul  Jones.  As  to  prisoners  and  American  (tolicy,  Sept. 
14,1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adame)  to  Hartley,    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Sept.  14, 1778. 
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Elected  by  Congress  minister  to  France,  Sept.  14,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine,  Importance  of  reciprocity  as  to  privileges  of 
armed  cruisers;  question  as  to  the  laabcUaj  retaken  by  privateer  Heneral 
Mifflin;  how  far  a  commission  is  essential  to  establish  right  to  crais(>  ns  pri- 
vateers; want  of  commission  does  not  make  such  vessels  x)irates,  Sept.  17, 
1778. 

(With  f^ee  and  Adams)  to  Congnas.  Naval  actions  on  European  waters;  attempts 
to  borrow  from  the  Dutch;  prospects  of  European  wars;  commissioners  have 
administered  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  stating  that  this  was  without  authority ; 
question  as  to  authority  for  this  function,  and  also  as  to  registry  of  ships; 
questions  as  to  prisoners,  Sept.  17,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Priaoncrs  at  Plynwnth  and  elsewhere.  Efforts  made  to 
effect  exchange,  Sept.  20,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adatm)  to  President  of  Congress.  Recognizing  services  of  J.  L. 
Austin,  Sept.  82,  1778. 

To  Adams.    As  to  income  of  commissioners,  Sept.  20,  1778.  (See  Expenses.) 

(With  l^,c  and  Adams)  to  JV.  Lee.  Declining  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  draft  of 
treaty  with  United  Provinces,  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(With  r^ee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.     As  to  duties  on  Izard's  goods,  Sept.  2(>.  1778. 

(With  Lve  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.     As  to  same,  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  hard.     As  to  same,  Sept.  26, 1778. 

(With  Leenin\  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  the  prize  Isabella^  Sept.  27, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Dumas.     As  to  treaty,  Sept.  27, 1778. 

(With  Leff  and  Adams)  to  Ross.     As  to  accounts,  Sept.  :W,  1778. 

(With  Z^  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Question  as  to  whether  negotiations  for 
passes  from  Barbary  powers  should  be  commenced,  Oct.  1, 1778. 

(With  Lee  .ind  Adams)  to  Sartine.  Permits  and  free  passes  to  be  given  to  Fagan  to 
transport  French  merchandise  to  England,  Oct.  2, 1778. 

(With  Adams)  to  Embassador  of  Naples.  Acknowledgment  of  admission  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  into  ports  of  Two  Sicilies;  stating  the  Hags  of  the  different 
States,  Oct.  9, 1778. 

(With  lA^e  and  Adams)  to  tSartine.  As  to  question  of  Izard's  goods  captured  on  a 
ship;  as  to  release  of  American  seamen  impressed  in  the  /W  and />  ire///,  re- 
cently captured,  Oct.  12,  1778. 

(With  Lff,  and  Adams)  to  Izard.  Inclosing  Sartine's  answer  as  to  Izard^s  goods, 
Oct.  13,  1778. 

(With  Leeaud  Adams)  to  Sartine.    Further  application  as  to  Iz«nrd'sgoo<ls,  Oct.  13, 

1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Americans  taken  on  board  British  frigates.     Inquiry  as  to 

details  of  their  cases,  Oct.  13, 1778. 
(With  Leeaud  Adams)  to  Grand.    As  to  Cunningham  and  neutral  duties,  Oct.  13, 

1778. 
Attacks  on  by  Izard,  received  in  Congress,  Oct.  15, 1778. 

( With  Lee  sunl  Adams)  to  Dumas.    As  to  proposed  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  16, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Hartley.     As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Oct.  20, 1778. 
Commissioned  and  instructed  by  Congres-s,  Oct.  21,1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Izard,     Inclosing  letter  from  Sartine,  Oct.  22, 1778. 
To  Uarlleg.    Terms  of  peace;  independence  essential  to,  Oct.  26, 1778. 
From  Congress.    Instructions ;  independence  must  be  acknowledged,  and  no  peace 

without  France;  fidelity  t9 France,  Oct.  28,1778.     (See  A*.  H.  Lee  and  Lovell 

to  Frankliny  Oct.  28, 1778. ) 
(With  Let  and  Adams)  to  Van  Berckel.    Asking  for  an  interview  with  him,  Oct. 

29, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    Announcing  readiness  to  exchange  declara- 

tioas  as  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  treaty,  Oct.  20,  Vll^« 
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(With  Adams)  to  Sartine,  As  toopportunity  of  capturing  British  whale  fishery  off 
Brazil,  Oct.  30,  1778.    (See  Fiiiher'u's.) 

To  Grand,  Excusing  Cnnnigham,  and  calling  attention  to  recent  British  oat- 
rages  on  the  seas,  Nov.  3,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adaiuit)  to  President  of  Congress.  Inclosing  documents;  difficulties 
arising  from  want  of  funds;  acknowledging  communication  from  Ridley ;  im- 
probability of  British  war  alliances  in  Europe  or  of  obtaining  aid  from  Rossia, 
Nov.  7,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergenncs,    Asking  for  portraits  of  King  and  Queen 
Nov.  1-2,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine,  Inclosing  papers ;  importance  of  French  naval 
aid  on  American  waters,  Nov.  12,  1778. 

(With  I^e  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Nov.  15,  1778. 

To  Hartley,    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Nov.  29, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Price,  As  to  his  entering  into  American  service,  Dec.  7, 
1778. 

From  Lowell f  Dec.  8, 1778. 
(See  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Priestlcfi,  Explaining  political  position ;  refers  to  experiments ;  as  to  his  son ; 
political  views,  Jan.  1, 1771). 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Barbarity  of  British  warfare  in  the  United 
States ;  its  end  devastation  ;  importance  of  p<»werful  French  fleet  in  America ; 
the  value  of  such  intervention  to  France,  Jan.  1, 1779. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.     As  to  i-elief  of  prisoners,  Jan.  2, 17T9. 

To  Izard,     Declining  further  to  advance  salary,  giving  reasons,  Jan.  4, 1779. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  W,  Lee.  Improbability  of  Congress  in  Germany  which 
he  could  attend,  Jan.  13. 1779. 

To  Committee.  Explains  advances  of  fonr  thousand  guineas  to  W.  Lee  and  Izard, 
Jan.  15, 1779.     (See  Izard  to  Congress,  Jan.  28, 1779,  complaining i>f  Franklin.) 

(With  I^e  and  Adams)  to  J'ergennes.  As  to  vesst-ls  waiting  for  convoy,  Jan.  24, 
1779. 

To  Hartley.     Exchange  of  prisoners;  noble  conduct  of  France,  Jan.  25,  1779. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Llogd  and  others.  All  French  iM>rts  now  o\Hin  to  Ameri- 
can vessels;  no  information  can  now  l»e  given  as  to  relations  with  Barbary 
IK)wers;  under  treaty  our  vessels  are  entitled  to  privileges  of  most  favored 
nations,  Jan.  26,  1779. 

From  Lorell,  Jan.  29,  1779. 
(See  Lorell  to  fYanklin,  same  date.) 

To  Lloyd.     Consular  appointments  are  in  Congress,  Feb.  1,  1779. 

To  Hartley,     Vindicating  alliance  with  France,  Feb.  3,  1779. 

From  Lorell,  Feb.  8,  1779. 
(See  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

(With  Adams)  to  Vvrgvuites.  Asking  for  decision  of  the  <iuestions  relative  to  the 
case  of  McNeal,  of  the  Mifflin  privateer,  Feb.  9,  1779. 

(With  Lee  and  Adamn)  to  Schweighauser.  Consent  given  to  return  of  plate  to 
Countess  of  Selkirk,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Paul  Jones,  His  leaving  the  Hanger  and  apiH)intment 
of  Simpson  to  command  assented  to,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

To  JVilliams.  His  reception  as  minister  at  Versailles;  settlement  of  Williams*  ac- 
counts, Feb.  13,  1779. 

''This  court  have  confidence  in  him  (Franklin)  alone.''  Adams  to  iS.  Adams,  Feb. 
14,  1779. 

To  Vergennes.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  sole  minister,  Feb.  14, 1779.    (See 
Adams.) 
(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  16,  1779.) 
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To  A,  Lee,    Calling  for  papers,  Feb.  18,  1779. 
Character  of,  discussed.     Adama  to  Lovell,  Feb.  20,  1779. 
From  A,  Lee,  Feb.  '^l,  1779. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hartley,     Has  uo  faith  iu  Euglaud,  Feb.  2*3,  1779. 
To  Paul  Jones,     As  to  the  Selkirk  silver,  Feb.  24,  1779. 
To  Vergennee,    As  to  preseiitatiou  at  court;  as  to  sailiiit;  oi  Allianoe  frigate,  Feb. 

i5,  1779. 
To  Sartine,     As  to  convoy  and  proposed  sailing  of  the  Alliance,  Feb.  25,  1779. 
To  Patrick  Henry,     Purchases  desired  by  Virginia  failed  throngh  Arthur  Lee's  in- 
terference, Feb.  26,  1779. 
To  Sartine.    As  to  reception  of  English  prisoners,  Mar.  2, 1779. 
To  Frrgennes.     Appealing  for  loan,  Mar.  9,  1779. 
Circular  from,  respecting  Captain  Cook,  Mar.  10,  1779. 
To  ^.  Tyce.    As  to  papers;  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  charges 

against  Williams'  accounts  they  have  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants for  examination.  Mar.  13,  1779. 
To  Blake  et  al.    Asking  them  to  examine  accounts  of  Williams,   Mar.  13,  1779. 

(See  Apr.  18,  1779.) 
To  Williatns.    As  to  reference  of  accounts,  Mir.  KJ,  1779. 
To  rertjennci.     As  to  loans  and  Chanmont'.-*  position,  Mar.  17,  1779. 
To  Dumas,    As  to  propositions  of  Neufville.  and  W.  Loe's  views  as  to  German  con- 

gres-s,  Mar.  18,  1779. 
To  il'illiams.    As  to  accounts ;  as  to  A.  Lee's  views  of  accounting ;  as  to  Beaamar- 

chais,  Mar.  19,  1779. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar,  19, 1779. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
To  Hartley,     No  peace  without  independence,  Mar.  21, 1779. 
To   La  Fayette,     Unprot^c ted ness  of  British  sea-coast,  Mar.  22, 1779. 
Criticised.     W,  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  25,1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    As  to  Grand's  accounts;  criticises  A.  Lee's  statements  as  to  those  ac- 

connts;  proposes  to  refer  Williams'  accounts  to  referees,  Mar.  27,  1779. 
To  A,  Lee.    As  to  copies  of  papers,  Mar.  29,  1779. 
To  Sayre,     As  to  his  performances  at  Stockholm  ;  has  no  appointment  to  give 

him.  Mar.  31,  1779. 
To  JV.  Lee.     As  to  contracts  for  supply  of  arms,  Apr.  2,  1779. 
To  Adams,    As  to  the  Alliance  and  her  cargo;  has  been  laid  up  by  gout,  but  was 

able  to  be  presented  at  court,  Apr.  3,  17^. 
To  IVilhan^s.     As  to  accounts,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

To  Joseph  IVharton  et  al.     Asking  them  to  act  as  referees,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
To  Adams,    As  to  preparations  tor  sailing  in  the  Alliance,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
To  Johnson,    As  to  Lee's  application  for  arms,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
To  Sartine.    As  to  Americans  captured  by  France  from  British  ships,  Apr.  18, 

1779. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  his  diflerences  with  other  ministers  abroad,  Apr.  16,  20, 

3C,May  3,  June  10,  1779.     (See  Introduction,  U  126,  145,  149). 
From  Hartley.    Apr.  18,  22,  1779. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Sartine,     As  to  Landais  and  th^i  Alliance,  Apr.  23,  1779. 
To  Vergennes,    Complaining  of  admiralty  proceedings  at  Martinique,  and  as  to 

British  seizures  by  revolt,  Apr.  28,  1779. 
To  Paul  Jones.     Instructions,  Apr.  28,  1779. 

To  Vergennes,     As  to  arms,  etc.,  for  Maryland  and  Virginia,  May  3, 1779. 
To  Uartley.     Vindicating  French  alliance,  Msj^y  4, 1779. 
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To  AdaiHs,     On  sAiliug  for  America ;  commends  Luzerne,  May  10, 1779. 

To  Sartiue,    As  to  release  of  Americans  captured  by  British,  Ma^'  10, 1779. 

To  Congress.  Reports  his  reception  by  French  court;  agreement  aa  to  exchange 
of  prisoners ;  French  plan  of  campaign ;  explains  non-payment  of  salaries  of 
Izanl  and  W.  Li*e;  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds;  movements  of  La  Fayetto 
May  26, 1779.     (See,  as  to  loan,  letter  of  June  1, 1779.) 

To  Gates.    Good  effects  of  Bnrgoyne's  snrrender,  June  2, 1779. 

To  Murine  Committee.  Difficulties  as  to  the  Alliance;  burden  on  him  of  naval  du- 
ties: complication  and  expense  thereof,  June  2, 1779. 

To  LorelL  His  silence  during  attacks  on  him  by  Izara  and  Lee ;  recommends  Lu- 
zerne, June  2, 1779. 

To  Hache.  Hopes  that  his  grandson,  Temple,  may  remain  with  him  as  secretary, 
June  2,  1779. 

To  Carroll.  Introducing  Luzerne  ;  difficulty  of  correspondence ;  as  to  supply  of 
artitieers,  June  3,  1779. 

To  Mrs.  Bache.  As  to  family  affairs ;  his  dependence  on  his  grandson ;  impor- 
tance of  economy,  June  3,  1779. 

To  CoH noil  of  Massach  useits  Bay.     As  1  o  La  Fayette,  and  other  officers,  June  4, 1779 

To  Jaij.     Futility  of  Canada  expedition ;  recommending  Jay,  June  9,  1779. 

Lovell's  views  as  to  difficulties  at  Pans.     Lovsll  to  Adams,  Jnne  13,  1779. 

Exclusive  mission  of,  in  Paris  approved  by  French  Government,  dmjeremee  of 
Congress  with  Gerard^  July  5,  1779. 

To  Gillon.    As  to  naval  movements,  July  5,  1779. 

To  Williams.    As  to  settlement  of  his  acounts,  July  8,  1779. 

To  Jones.     As  to  the  latter's  naval  movements,  July  8,  1779. 

From  Lorell,  July  9,  1779. 

(See  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Lon  II,  July  16, 1779. 
(See  Lorell  to  Frfini(:/in, same  date.) 

From  CongrttsH,  Aug.  14, 1779. 
(See  C-ongresH  to  FraHA'/tn,same  date.) 

From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  14, 1779. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  /'VaiiA'/tti,  same  date.) 

To  La  Fayette.    Perversity  of  English  statesmen ;  friendliness  of  French ;  diffi- 
culties of  correspondence,  Aug.  19, 1779. 
From  La  Fayette,  Aug.  29, 1779. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Fniuklhi^same  date.) 

From  Dumas,  Sept.  14, 1779. 
(See  Dumax  to  Franklin jBSlwx^  date.) 

To  Sctuceighaitser;  exorbitance  of  tatter's  charges;  accounts:  Swedish  claim  for 
damages;  care  of  sick  prisoners;  aid  should  be  given  destitute  prisoners, 
Sept.  17, 1779. 

Criticised  by  Adams  to  McKsan,  Sept.  20, 1779. 

To  Xe)thit.    Measures  taken  for  Cunningham*s  relief,  Sept.  29, 1779. 

T<»  Lonll.     His  salary  paid  out  in  the  public  service,  Sept. 30, 1779. 

To  J.  Lee.     Approving  of  his  return  to  America,  Sept.  30, 1779. 

Tf»  La  Fayvtte.    As  to  W.  T.  Franklin,  and  also  as  to  American  news,  Oct.  1, 1779. 

To  Congress.  Reporting  his  action  as  to  the  legation;  as  to  affairs  abroad ;  as 
to  exchange  of  prisoners ;  as  to  Beanmarchais,  Oct.  4, 1779. 

To  I*aul  Jones.     Giving  advice,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  yeufrille.    As  to  Paul  Jones  and  other  business  matters,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  Landais.    Requiring  him  to  meet  certain  charges,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  Xary  Commissioners.    Narrating  Paul  Jones'  exploits,  Oct.  17, 1779. 

To  Lorell,  Asking  for  auditing  of  his  accoants  and  giving  general  informatioiu 
0«t.  17  1779. 
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To  Sartine.     As  to  wages  and  prize-money  in  certain  cases,  Oct.  19, 1779. 

To  Austin.     As  to  Paul  Jones'  successes  and  otjier  naval  atfairs,  Oct.  20, 1779. 

To  Commercial  Committee,    Caution  as  to  drafts,  Oct.  21, 1779. 

To  a  "  Friend  in  America,"    As  to  political  affairs,  Oct.  25, 1779. 

To  Le  Brun,     As  to  A.  Lee's  return  to  the  United  States  and  Cunniughaui's 
probable  exchange,  Oct.  25, 1779. 

To  Cooper.    Efficiency  of  our  privateers;    England's  obduracy;  importance  of 
economy;  friendliness  of  Europe,  Oct.  27, 1779. 

To  La  Fayette,     As  to  American  campaign,  Nov.  10, 1779. 

To  Vergennea.     Holtzendorffs  case;   irregularity  of  Deane's  engagements  with 
French  officers,  Dec.  8, 1779. 

From  Adams,  Dec.  B,  1779. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  J,  P.  Jonesy  Dec.  13, 1779.  ^ 

(See«/.  P.  Jones  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Bemstoff.    Protesting  against  Danish  seizures,  Dec.  22, 1779. 

From  Jay,  Dec.  27, 1779. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Johnson,    Probabilities  of  Maryland  obtaining  military  stores;    Americans 
settling  in  Paris  are  subject  to  French  laws,  Dec.  29,  1779. 

To  IFilUams,     As  to  orders  of  goods,  Jan.  9, 1780. 

To  Hodgson.    As  to  exchange  and  relief  of  prisoners,  Jan  20, 1780. 

From  Jay,  Jan.  26, 1780. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Dumas.    Advice  as  to  conduct  in  Holland,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

To  Carmichael,     As  to  personal  atfairs;  Spain  ;  A.  Lee;  Jan.  27,  1780. 

To  Hartley.     Destruction  preferable  to  abandonment  of  aili'^M;  exchange  of  pris- 
oners; British  barbarities,  Feb.  2,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Exploits  of  Paul  Jones;  his  quarrel  with  Landais;  exchange  of 
prisoners,  Feb.  4, 1780. 

To  Dowlin.    As  to  his  capture  of  prisoners,  Feb.  9,  1780. 

To  Lee  and  Izard.    As  to  their  passage  in  the  Alliance,  Feb.  19,  1780. 

To  White  et  al.     As  to  detention  by  Denmark,  Feb.  21,  17d0. 

To  Jay.    As  to  advances,  etc., Feb.  22,  1780. 

To  Carmichael.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  22, 1780. 

From  Lovell,  Feb.  24,  1780. 
(See  Lovell  to  /^ranA'/i/i,same  date.) 

To  Hodgson,    As  to  exchange  and  relief  of  prisoners,  Feb.  26,  1780. 

To  Wren.     As  to  relief  of  prisoners  and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  England,  Feb.  26, 1780. 

To  Paul  Jones.    As  to  the  Alliance  and  her  passengers;  as  to  Landais  and  Ban- 
croft, Mar.  1,  1780. 

To  Luzerne.    Personal  relations  ;  Spanish  naval  reverses  ;  effect  of  war  on  France, 
Mar.  5,  1780. 

To  Washington,  Commends  La  Fayette  and  speaks  of  Washington  with  admiration 
and  affection,  Mar.  5,  1780. 

From  Bemstoff,  Mar.  8,  1780. 
(See  Bernstoff  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Xavy  Board.   As  to  misconduct  of  Landais,  Mar.  15,  1780. 

To  Cooper,     Importance  of  French  alliance.  Mar.  16,  1780. 

To  Lovell,     As  to  condition  of  war.  Mar.  16,  1780. 

To  Qrifin.    As  to  American  hospitality.  Mar.  16,  1780. 

To  Reed.    Denial  of  approval  of  Palteney's  plan  of  peace,  Mar.  19,  1780. 
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From  Jayy  Mar.  20,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  FrankUn^  same  date.) 
To  Sarline.     As  to  miscoudiict  of  Landais,  Mar.  20,  17bO. 

To  CarmichaeL  As  to  La  Fayette;  notices  attacks  of  A.  Lee ;  cordiality  of  Frmnce; 
Adams  iu  PariSf  bat  does  not  say  what  is    his  mission;   as  to  Bancroft's 
agency ;  leave-takiug  of  Lee  and  Izard,  Mar.  31,  1780. 
To  Jay.    As  to  accounts;  Danish  negotiations,  Apr.  7,  1780. 
To  UodyffOH.    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Apr.  11,  17M). 

To  Adams.    As  to  nomination  of  Williams  as  agent  for  Maryland,  Apr.  22, 1780. 
To  Dumas,    (rives  personal  advice,  Apr.  23,  1780. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Frani'/tn,  same  date.) 
To  JViUiams.     As  to  accounts,  May  10,  1780. 
To  Vergennet^  May  11,  1780. 

(Si^e  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes,    As  to  ship  Alliance ;  exchange  of  prisoners,  May  16, 1780. 
Tp  French  Admiralty.     As  to  shiii  Flora,  May  Ifi,  1780. 
To  Crmisers.     Instructed  not  to  capture  Dutch  ships.  May  30,  1780. 
To  Sartine.  As  to  forwarding  supplies,  May  30,  17&0. 
To  Torris.    Adopts  rule  that  "  free  ships  make  tree  goods,"  May  30,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Supplies  to  be  forwarded  by  ship  Alliance :   linancial  difficulties  of 
the  L'nited  States;  medal  of  Fleury  ;  relations  to  Denmark ;  adoption  advised 
of  rule  that  '^  free  ships  make  free  goods :  *'  ditliculties  in  exchange  of  prison- 
May  31, 1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  Jniie  5,  1780.) 
To  CongresH.     Kecomiiieudiiig  Paul  Junes.  June  1,  1780. 
To  Morrii*,     As  to  armed  neutrality,  June  3, 1780. 
To  Dumas.    Advice  in  business  matters,  June  5, 1780. 
To  Laudais.     As  to  his  misconduct,  June  7,  1780. 
To  Jay.     Importance  of  conferences  between  ministers ;  general  political  remarks, 

June  13,  1780. 
To  I'aughn.     As  to  books  sent ;  Lord  Tankerville*scase  ;  fatuity  of  British  minis. 

try,  June  15, 1780. 
To  Lawiais.     Ordering  him  to  cpiit  the  Alliance,  June  16, 1780. 
To  Officers  of  Alliance.     Ordering  them  to  receive  Jones  as  captdin,  June  16,  1780. 
To  Jones     Telling  him  that  the  order  to  receive  A.  Lee  as  passenger  is  with- 
drawn if  Lee*s  conduct  leads  to  mutiny,  June  17, 1780. 
To  Xcsbit.     As  to  trouble  on  the  Alliance,  June  17,  1780. 
To  CarmichaeL     As   to  Sir  J.  Dalrymple;    La  Fayette;   current  political    and 

social  events,  June  17.  17^^0. 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  ships  Flora  and  lilack  Princess;  seizing  enemy's  goods  on 

neutral  ships  in  this  case  sustained,  June  is,  178U. 
To  Dumas.     Business  advice,  June  22,  17^0. 
From  Adams,  June  22, 17ftO. 

(Se«?  .Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Johnson.     As  to  accounts,  June  22,  1780. 
To  Congress.     As  to  depreciation  of  currency,  June  26,  1780. 
To  Sartine.     As  to  brigantine  Fair  Play,  June  27,  1780. 
From  Adams,  June  29,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.  ) 
From  Vergennes,  June  30,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Attachment  of  United  States  to  France ;  protection  to  Frenchmen 
iu  Uuited  States,  July  10, 1780. 
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From  LovelL  Hc([iiesting  him  to  aid  Laurens  in  obtaining  loans  ai.d  to  use  fur- 
ther efforts,  July  11,  1780. 

From  Hartley y  July  17,  1780. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin ,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes.  Approving  action  of  French  courts  as  to  the  Flora  ;  will  not  in 
future  i^rant  coniuiissions  to  French  subjects  as  privateers,  July  25,  1780. 

To  Dumas,  Loss  of  Charleston  not  so  serious ;  difficulties  between  Paul  Jonesaud 
Landais,  July  26,  1780. 

From  VergenneSf  July  31,  17t0. 
(Seo  FergenncH  to  Frankliny  same  date.) 

To  Congre9H,  Ditficulties  in  respect  to  the  Alliance,  Captain  Landais,  and  broils 
in  which  her  officers  and  seamen  were  engaged ;  Captain  Jones  goes  home  in 
the  Arielj  which,  with  another  ship,  is  freighted  with  stores;  want  of  au- 
thority over  armed  ships  the  cause  of  difficulty ;  difficulties  between  Adams 
and  Vergennes,  ending  with  Vergennes  declining  to  correspond  with  Adams, 
the  difference  between  Adams  and  Franklin  being  as  to  the  attitude  to  be 
assumed  to  France,  the  former  less,  the  latter  more  conciliator^' ;  funds  for 
diplomatic  expenses  are  exhansted ;  bills  in  favor  of  Beaumarcliais  have  been 
paid ;  principles  of  armed  neutrality  likely  to  be  esUiblished,  Aug.  9,  1780. 

To  Cangres8,  State  of  European  politics;  forwarding  supplirs;  payment  of  in- 
terest; drafts  should  not  bodrawn  without  funds;  fateof  Black  l*rince«n ;  con- 
suls should  be  appointed  ;  asks  for  copies  of  any  charges  by  Lee  and  Izard, 
Aug.  10,  1780. 

To  Ia^cxs.     Troubles  about  the  Alliance;  sailing  without  full  cargo,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

To  LovelL     Difficulties  in  maintaining  punctual  correspondence,  Aug.  10, 1780. 

From  Lovell,  Aug.  15,  1780. 
(Seo  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vtrgenncs.    Aa  to  recalling  commission  of  Black  Princess,  Aug.  15,  1780. 

From  Neufrilley  Aug.  17,  1780. 
(See  Ntufrille  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes.    As  to  consular  functions,  Sept.  7,  1780. 

From  Lorell,  Sept.  7,  1780. 
(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Dumas.  As  to  Dumas'  relations  to  Congress ;  anxiety  as  to  Laurens;  Searle's 
visit  to  Holland,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

To  Adams.  Prospects  of  campaign;  credit  abroad  depends  more  upon  what  we 
do  than  what  we  say,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

To  Jay.  Has  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  funds  in  France  to 
pay  bills  drawn  on  Jay;  credit  obtained  for  Jay  in  Madrid;  encouraging 
news  from  America,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

From  Dumas,  Oct.  3,  1780. 
(See  Dumas  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  Oct.  5,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Financial  difficulties;  refers  to  Adams' differences  with  Virgennes, 
and  says  if  Adams'  expressions  were  inadvertent,  they  may  bo  explained, 
Oct.  8,  1780. 

To  Dumas.    As  to  current  events;  introduces  Searle,  Oct.  9,  1780. 

From  Adams,  Oct.  14, 1780. 
(See  Adamn  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.    Asking  with  regard  to  obtaining  loan  in  Holland,  Oct.  20, 1780. 

From  Adams,  Oct.  24, 1780 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  tame  date.) 
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Frojii  Jay,  Oct.xir>,  ITjtO. 
(.Set)  Jay  to  FrankVm,  suiue  date.) 

From  Lorell.  Calliui;  bis  attuutiou  to  iustriictiou  to  Jay  as  to  western  bonnda- 
rie8,  Oct.  2^^,  V:r^K 

From  Jay,  Oct.  :iO,  17rO. 
(See  Jaif  to  Franklin^  same  date."^ 

To  .S.  Wharton.     As  to  latter's  return  to  America  and  other  matters,  Nov.  1,  ITSO. 

From  AilamHy  Nov.  4, 17cO. 
(Sec  Adams  to  FrankViHy  same  date.) 

To  Sir  G.  Cooper.     Remoustrating  against  ill  treatment  of  Laurens,  Nov.  7, 1780. 

To  Vertjvnncs.     Application  for  aid,  Nov.  19, 1780. 

From  AdamHy  Nov.  *24, 1780. 
(See  AdaiHH  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Congri'MH,  Nov.  24,  Hc'O. 
(See  Congress  (<)r  Uutttinyton)  ro  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Cooper.     In  reply,  deny  lug  charges  of  maltreatment,  Nov.  27, 1780. 

From  Congrcm.  InstriictioDS  as  tu  obtaining  further  aid  and  as  to  eonsnl  at  Mo- 
rocco, Nov.  28, 1780. 

To  Searle.     As  to  Arnobl's  treachcrj*,  Nov.  'M),  1780. 

From  Adams,  Nov.  :U>.  1780. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  Statiiig  that  he  has  ]»romised  that  the  States  wonld  engage  to 
furnish  provisions  to  the  French  forces  in  America  in  exchange  for  money 
loaned  to  the  amonut  of  $4(K),(KK),  Dec.  2, 1780. 

To  Lorell.  Paul  Jones  has  been  driven  back  in  the  Ariel  in  a  storm,  but  is  re- 
lit ting,  Dec.  2,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Position  of  Laurens  somew^hat  relieved:  difficulties  arising  from 
British  seizure  of  his  paners :  unexpected  delaysin  forwarding  supplies ;  Sar- 
tine  supplanted  by  Castries;  dangers  arising  from  failure  to  provide  funds; 
complaint  of  si'izure  of  a  Portuguese  ship  by  the  Mars,  a  Massachusetts  priva- 
teer. Dee.  3,  1780. 

To  Dumaa.  Financial  difficulties ;  anxiety  as  to  the  course  Holland  will  take  nn- 
<lcr  Yorkers  insult,  Dec.  \\,  17^0. 

Commendations,  of  in  the  highest  terms  and  deprecation  of  assaults  on  him. 
VergvnneH  to  Luzerne,  Dee.  4, 1780. 

To  La  Fayette.     Political  prosjKM-ts,  Dec.  9,  1780. 

To  Chaumont.     As  to  diflerences  in  accounting  with  Williams,  Dec.  11, 1780. 

From  Lorell,  Dec.  21, 17^0. 
(See  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

Fn»ui  CongriKS.  Additional  instructions,  mentioning  instructions  to  John  Laurens, 
Dee.  27,  1780. 

To  Dumas.  As  to  affairs  in  Holland  :  barbarity  of  the  British  treatment  of  Hol- 
land ;  has  still  confidence  in  D.ane  :  warring  at  sea<m  all  mankind  is  pinicy. 
and  is  not  thi.s  the  British  conrse  of  jmuneing,  without  declaration  of  war,  on 
f»>reign  shijis  ?  Jan.  18,1781. 

To  Jay.  As  toditlieulty  in  loans:  as  to  Jay's  position  in  Spain:  good  news  from 
America:  the  Mississippi  River  not  to  be  sold  to  Spain,  Jan.  27,  1781. 

From  Congri'Hn,  Ffb.  ;'>,  1781. 
(See  CongnsA  (Hanson)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Carmivhatly  Feb.  <»,  17.^1. 
(See  Carmiehael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  I'ergtHne-i.  Letters  of  Cougre.ss  to  the  King;  instructions  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  are  res^dved  on  independence,  and  asking  aid;  attairs  in 
America  critical;  supplies  and  naval  supremacy  imperatively  necessary; 
Spain  fails  to  furnish  aid  and  supply  of  money  Feb.  13,  1781. 
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From  Adams f  Feb.  15,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  Baoie  date.) 

From  Adamsy  Feb.  20,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  Feb.  21, 1781. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Strong  applications  for  money;  will  accept  bills  and  do  his  best  to 
provide  payment,  Feb.  22,  17H1. 

To  Adams,  Great  danger  of  bankruptcy ;  bills  drawn  without  funds,  Feb.  22, 
1781. 

From  Carmichael,  Feb.  28,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Fergennes.    Asks  what  supplies  cau  be  sent  to  America,  Mar.  G,  1781. 

From  Committee,  Mar.  9,  1781. 

(See  Committee  (or  Lovell)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Rayueval.     Giving  list  of  most-needed  supplies.  Mar.  11,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Answer  of  Vergennes  to  the  request  for  sujiplies;  France  gives  six 
millions  to  the  Unit'Od  States;  Franco  declines  the  offer  of  mediatiou  unless 
her  allies  accept,  and  advises  that  America  do  so;  sisks  to  be  relieved  from 
bis  position  on  account  of  ill  health;  recommends  his  grandson;  desires  his 
his  accounts  examined.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

From  Carmichael,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Lewis  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Account  of  the  squadron  and  expedition 
of  J.  P.  Jones;  cause  of  delay  of  the  Alliance;  A.  Lee  and  Commodore  Gil- 
Ion  advise  Captain  Landais  to  take  possession  of  the  Alliaucv ;  need  of  con- 
suls at  sea-ports;  desire  of  France  that  this  expedition  should  ap])ear  an 
American  enterprise;  Chaumont  made  trustee  by  the  captains;  disposition 
of  prizes  and  ransom,  Mar.  17,  1781. 

Advises  Dana  to  follow  Vergennes*  advice  as  to  presenting«hin)self  at  Russia; 
which,  however,  Dana  declines  to  do.     Dana  to  Congresn,  Mar.  21,  1781. 

To  Coffin.  Imprisonment  of  Cunningham;  action  as  to  certain  claims.  Mar.  23, 
1781. 

Confidence  reposed  in  him  by  French  court.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

From  Carmichael,  Mar.  30, 1781. 
(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Lovell,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

Views  of,  as  to  Dana's  course  in  Russia.  Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1781.  (See 
Franklin  to  Dana,  Ajir.  7,  1781.)  (His  opinions  contravened  by  Adams. 
Adatns  to  Dana,  Apr.  18,  1781.) 

From  Jay,  Jay  obliged  to  let  bills  go  to  protest;  has  depended  on  FrauklinV. 
good  odices  for  support ;  must  continue  drawing  on  Franklin,  Apr.  — ,  1781. 

To  Hodgson.    Digges*s  rascality;  etforts  to  relieve  prisoners,  Apr.  1,  1781. 

From  Dana,  Apr.  6,  1781, 
(See  Dana  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Dana.  Answer  to  Dana's  questions  as  to  sentiments  of  Vergennes  upon  the 
mission  to  Russia;  his  own  opinions  on  that  subject,  Apr.  7.  1781. 

To  Adams.     Arnold's  bribe;  prospect  of  funds,  Apr.  7,  1781. 

To  Jay.  As  to  funds;  armed  neutrality ;  positions  of  Dana  and  of  Adams  as  to  their 
missions;  views  as  to  peace  ;  desires  Congress  to  relieve  him  from  service  on 
account  of  his  age,  etc. ;  would  like  to  be  succeeded  by  Jay  ;  arrangement  for 
paying  Jay's  bills,  Apr.  12,  1781. 
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To  CarmichaeL  His  position  as  to  his  enemies ;  falls  back  on  maxim  of  Charles 
V:  **I  and  time  'f^ainst  any  two,  chance  and  I  'gainst  time  and  you  ;  *'  aska 
as  to  certain  books,  Apr.  12,  17bl.  (As  to  ovation  near  Paris,  see  note  by 
Sparks  to  Franklin's  letter  to  Carmichael,  Apr.  12,  1781.) 

From  Adanm.    As  to  tatter's  failure  to  borrow  money  in  Holland,  Apr.  IG,  1781. 

From  Carmichael,  Apr.  20,  1781. 
(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin f  same  date.) 

To  Adams,  Will  provide  for  bis  acceptances,  and  asks  for  a  joint  letter  to  Con- 
gress urging  that  no  more  bills  be  drawn  witbont  funds,  Apr.  21,  1781. 

"I  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  (Franklin's)  conduct  towards  me, 
and  that  I  have  received  from  him  all  the  aid  and  attention  I  oonld  wish  or 
expect.  His  character  is  very  high  here  (Madrid),  and  I  really  believe  that 
the  respectability  which  he  enjoys  throughout  Europe  has  been  of  general  nse 
to  our  cause  and  country."    Ja^  to  Congress,  Apr.  25,  1781. 

From  Adams,  Apr.  27,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.    As  to  certain  intercepted  letters,  Apr.  21),  1781. 

To  Jaif,     As  to  acceptance  of  his  drafts,  May  5,  1781. 

From  Adams,  May  8,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 

From  Ijorell,  May  9,  I7fl. 
(See  Lorell  to  FYanklin,  same  date.) 

To  Dana.     As  to  expenses  of  latter's  mission,  May  11,  1781. 

To  La  Fayette.  Go<kI  wishes  for  hisMUccess  against  Arnold  ;  the  bargain  made  by 
the  latter;  hopes  soon  to  l>e  relieve<l  from  the  burdens  of  his  post;  hopes 
much  from  Laurens'  mission;  success  of  privateers,  May  14,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Energy  of  John  Laurens;  condition  of  accounts;  heavy  financial 
duties  imposiMl  on  Franklin;  incn»as«-  of  prisoners  in  England,  May  16,  1781. 

To  Letris.     DifliiMilties  as  to  accounts.  May  IH,  1781. 

From  Lordl,  May  17,  1781. 
(See  Lorell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Surprise  at  Congress  continuing  to  draw  additional  bills  without 
funds;  France  can  not  be  further  relied  on  for  aid;  America  should  lava 
duty  on  exportation  of  tobacco  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debts;  hopes  to 
l>e  soon  relieved  from  his  duties  as  "merchant,  banker,  jndge  of  admiralty,*' 
etc..  May  19,  1781. 

From  Adams,  May  2:5,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  May  31,  1781. 
{See.  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vrriji'nnes.     Earnest  appeal  for  funds,  June  4,  1781. 

To  Adami*.     As  to  acconnts,  June  6,  1781. 

From  Vergennes,  .June  8.  Hr'l. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Morriii,  June  )^,  17.*^1. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes.  Renewal  of  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  save  bills  from  disgrace ; 
condition  of  Laurens'  accounts,  June  10,  1781. 

To  Vergennfs.     As  to  Toussard's  pension,  June  11,  1781. 

To  Adams.     As  to  what  are  properly  diplomatic  expenses,  June  11,  1781. 

To  Congress.     Ditlicnlties  as  to  drafts,  June  11,  H"?!. 

To  Congress.  Confusion  ns  to  neaumarchais'  accounts ;  co:  llict  of  (»piuioii  as  to 
whether  what  he  sent  was  a  gift  or  a  sale  ;  important  for  him  to  make  oat  his 
case,  June  12,  1781.    (See  Introduction,  ^  61  ff. 
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From  Congress f  June  19,  1781. 

(See  Huntington  (or  Congress)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Cunningham,    As  to  bis  release  and  settlements,  June  20,  1781. 
From  Carmichael,  June  26,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes,     luclosing  "peace  letter,"  June  27,  1781. 
To  Jackson,    As  to  accounts,  June  29,  1781. 
From  Jackson,  June  29,  1781. 

(See  Jackson  \o  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hartley,    As  to  peace,  June  30,  1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  inability  to  pay  bills,  June  30,  1781. 

To  Adams,    Asking  bim  to  accept  no  further  bills  without  f'idvico;  embarrass- 
ments from  the  disbursements  of  Laurens,  June  30,  1781. 
From  Jackson  (three  letters),  July  2,  1781. 

(Sec  Jackson  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  loans,  July  6,  1781. 

To  Jackson.    As  to  Lanrons'  disbnrsemeuts  and  engagements,  July  6,  1781. 
From  Jay,  July  9.  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Fra'iklin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Pressure  of  bills  for  which  he  has  no  fuuds,  July  11,  1781. 
From  Morris,  July  14,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  19,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  MoiTis,  July  21,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Lorell,  July  21,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Concerning  his  appointment,  and  offering  him  assistance;  as  to  finan- 
cial arrangements,  July  26,  1781. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  his  position  in  Holland,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  Adams,    As  to  his  account  for  salary,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  lirown.     As  to  Jay's  pamphlet  and  Digges'  villainy,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  Dumas.    Recent  events  in  the  United  States ;  views  of  Holland,  Aug.  10,  1781. 
To  Adams.    As  to  (Jreene's  success  in  South  Carolina,  Aug.  12,  1781. 
To  Adams.    Congress  declines  to  accept  his  resignation  and  appoints  him  joint 

peace  commissioner,  Ang.  16,  1781. 
To  Carmichael.    Congress  declines  to  accept  Franklin's  resignation  and  places 
him  on  the  peace  commission ;  satisfaction  felt  at  this  mark  of  confidence, 
Aug.  24,  1781. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  28,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Jay.    As  to  accounts ;  as  to  Vanghan's  oath  of  allegiance  ;  want  of  intelligence 

Talbot's  case  ;  claims  of  prisoners;  Digges' embezzlements :  financial  (lltHcult- 

ies ;  peace  commission ;  mediation  of  Russia ;  news  from  Holland  ;  news  from 

America,  Aug.  30,  1781. 

To  Adams.    Embarrassment  from  pressure  of  bills  drawn  by  Congress,  Aug.  31, 

1781. 
To  Jay,    Fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  up  the  bills  drawn  on  the  latter; 

refusal  of  the  B^rench  court  to  give  further  aid,  Sept.  4,  1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  mediation  ;  desires  to  see  him  in  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1781. 
To  Morris.    Overdrawing  of  bills  by  Congress ;  want  of  funds  to  meet  them :  mis- 
coodnct  of  Captain  GUlon,  Sept.  12, 1781. 
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To  Bache.  Instructing  him  to  obtain  certain  papers  in  the  hands  of  OhiUoway, 
Sept.  13, 17c?l. 

To  Congress.  Accepts  appointment  as  peace  comniissioner:  his  health  improTed; 
satisfaction  of  Vergennes  with  the  peace  instructions,  Sept.  13,  1781. 

To  LoteU,    As  to  exchange  of  Curson,  Gon  vemcur,  and  Witbefspoon,  Sept*  13, 1781. 

As  to  bills  drawn  on.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  21, 1781. 

To  Jay.    As  to  acconnts  for  salaries  and  other  details,  Sept.  29, 1781. 

From  Adams  (two  letters),  Oct.  4,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin j  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Refers  to  the  new  commission  of  |>eace  received  from  Conii^ress;  no 
immediate  prospect  of  action ;  trusts  that  the  Dutch  loan  will  enable  him  to 
meet  Adams*  heavy  acceptances,  Oct.  5,  1781. 

To  Adams.    As  to  Gillon's  difficulties  and  other  business  matt^ft^  Oct.  16,  .1781 

To  Jackson.    As  to  Gillon's  misconduct,  Oct.  16,  1781.     (See  GiUon.J 

From  Lirhigston,  Oct.  20-24, 1781. 
(St*o  Liringston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Liringston.    Urging  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  Oct.  25, 1781. 

To  Congress.  As  to  exchange  of  prisoners:  British  severity  in  snch  cases;  medi> 
ation  refused  by  Britain,  as  she  will  only  treat  with  the  United  States  as  sub- 
jects; grea^  absorption  of  funds  in  his  hands;  doubts  as  to  Captain  Gillon's 
capacity;  improvident  purchases  m<ide  in  Holland  under  Colonel  Lanrens ; 
bad  management  in  sending  over  supplies:  should  be  a  maritime  agent  ap 
pointed  for  the  pur|>o8c  ;  fiiendliness  of  France,  but  that  friendliness  sbonld 
not  be  overbnnlened,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

To  Morris.  Self-support  essential  to  independence;  no  large  remittances  to  bcr 
expected  from  Europe  :  private  loans  can  not  be  secured ;  Spain's  financial 
troubles:  great  drain  on  France  and  failure  of  revenue  :  economy  the  basis 
of  all  true  government :  heavy  deductions  to  come  from  Dutch  loan  ;  France 
has  not  guarantied  payment  of  interest  bills:  approves  of  Morris'  scheme  for 
bank,  Nov.  r>,  17j?1. 

To  Adams.  Letters  in  post  inspected  on  the  road:  British  Grovernment  in  no 
hurry  to  exchange  Burgoyne  for  Laurens:  difficulty  in  providing  fands  to 
meet  payment  of  bills;  expense  of  prisoners  returning  to  the  United  States' 
mediation,  acceptance  of»  involves  no  submission  to  the  mediator's  judgment, 
though  it  may  give  him  undue  inllnence :  imprudent  actions  of  Captain  Jack* 
son  in  overpurehase  of  goods:  indiscretion  of  Captain  Gillon ;  his  g^at 
difficulty  in  raising  mouey:  mistakes  of  Neufville ;  Congress  should  never 
draw  without  certainty  of  funds,  Nov.  7,  1781 ;  Nov.  26,  1781. 

To  LaiirvMH.  As  to  Franklin's  grandson,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  part  with  ;  ex- 
planation of  niiscoiiduct  of  Laurens*  agents  in  shipping  goods  in  Holland, 
Nov.  S,  17^1. 

To  Hodgson.    Supplying  funds  for  Laurens,  then  in  Tower,  Nov.  19,  1781. 

To  U'itherspoon.     As  to  his  son's  release.  Nov.  19,  1781. 

To  rergvnms.    Congratulations  on  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

To  I'aughan.  Sends  £100  for  the  relief  of  Laurens:  as  to  Lanrens'  exchange; 
Vaugban's  marriage  and  bis  brother,  Nov.  22.  1781. 

To  Adams,     As  to  business  matters,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

From  Liringnton.  Nov.  24,  17irfl. 
(See  Liringston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Liringston,  Nov.  2.').  1781. 

(See  Liring'^ton  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Misconduct  of  parties  concenied  in  shipments  from  liolland;  moral 
eflect  of  Cornwallis'  victory,  Nov.  2i>,  1781. 

From  Adams,  Nov.  26.  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Morris,  Nov.  27,  1781. 

(Soe  Morris  to  Frankiinf  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Dec.  5,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin ,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Objection  to  Neufville's  course,  Dec.  14,  1781. 
To  Alexander.    ludepeDdenco  \s  a  nine  qua  non,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  war,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
From  Alexander^  Doc.  15,  1781. 

(See  Alexander  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.  Dec.  16,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  payment  of  bills,  Dec.  17, 1781. 
To  Fergennes.     As  to  disposition  of  funds,  Dec.  27,  1781. 

To  Miss  Laurens.    As  to  her  father's  situation  in  the  Tower;  measures  for  his  re- 
lief and  bis  petition  to  Parliament,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
From  nartleg,  Jan.  2,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    As  to  terms  of  peace,  Jan.  7,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Danger  of  overdrafts,  Jan.  9,  1782. 

To  Hartley.    In  negotiating  for  peace,  America  would  ** spurn  the  thought  of 
deserting  a  noble  and  generous  friend  for  tlie  sake  of  a  truce  with  an  un- 
just and  cruel  enemy  ; "  no  truce  is  ailmissible  ;  Lord  North  to  be  informed 
of  this,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
(Replied  to  by  Hartley,  Jan.  24,  1782.) 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  fraudulent  use  of  Dutch  colors  by  British  vessels,  Jan.  18, 

1782. 
To  Jay.  Financial  difficulties  from  overdrafts  ;  France  can  not  be  unduly  urged  ; 
loan  in  Holland  absorbed  by  advances ;  complaining  of  conduct  of  Spain  ; 
advices  as  to  Jay's  course  ;  as  to  proper  charges  for  salary,  ete. ;  Deane's 
wrong  course  and  probable  defection  ;  English  desire  for  a  separate  peace, 
Jan.  19,  1782. 
To  Ba^he.    Introducing  John  Vaughan,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

To  Jay.    Financial  difficulties;    unfriendly  attitude  of  Spain;  diplomatic  ex- 
X>en8es;  Jay's  kindness;   Deane's  mischievous  course;    triumph  at  York- 
tow^n;  views  as  to  peace,  Jan.  19,  1782. 
To  Carmiehael.     Barclay's  arrival  as  consul ;  money  difficulties,  Jan.  23,  1782. 
From  Licingnton,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  Ui  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  25,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  26,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  (two  letters),  Jan.  28,  1782. 
To  Fergennes.    Asking  for  a  statement  for  Morris,  Feb.  I,  1782. 
To  Fergennes.     Commending  Du  Portail,  Feb.  2,  1782. 
To  Adams.     As  to  acceptances,  Feb.  4,  1782. 
From  Congress.     Instructed  to  take  formal  action  to  realize  Dutch  loan.     Hanson 

(President  of  Congress),  to  Franklin,  Feb.  5,  1782. 
To  Cunningham.     As  to  papers;  Digges'  villainy,  ITeb.  6,  1782. 
To  Adams.    Embarrassment  as  to  drafts,  Feb.  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  13, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  15,  1782. 

8WH 
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To  Uarileif.    No  pacitiratiou  with  Euglaud  except  on  acknowledgmeot  of  indc- 

peudcui'c  and  in  concert  with  France,  Jan.  15,  'i4;  Feb.  16,  17d2. 
From  Jdam8,  Feh.  2U,  IT^f'i. 

(See  Adam«  to  I'ranklin,  same  date.) 
Fn>m  VergcHMVHj  Feb.  27,  17h*2. 

(See  reryeHHta  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  liurke,  Feb.  28,  17^2. 

(See  Itarke  to  Franklin^  Hamo  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Feb.  28,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  fYanklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vvrgennea.     As  to  Dauisli  claims,  Mar.  3,  1782. 
To  LivingiftoH.     Popularity  of  La  Fayette;    friendliness  of  France;  Arnold  in 

En«];1and;  Deane's  a|>ostacy ;  probabilities  of  peace,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Morris,     Financial  problems;  GiUou*s  misconduct;  difficulties  as  to  HollamI 

purchases;  Captain  Barry's  course,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Financial  complications;  difficulty  in  forwanling  goods;   growing 

pros(H;cts  of  [>eace;  im|K»rtance  of  strong  efforts,  Mar.  9,  1782. 
From  Lirinyston,  Mar.  1),  1782. 

(Sec  Lirinyston  to  FraHklin,  same  date.) 
Fn»m  Ilarllcy,  Mar.  11,  12,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Improved  public  tone  in  Euglaud,  Mar.  11,  1782. 
To  Jay.     Payment  of  drafts;  better  feeling  in  Euglaud,  Mar.  16,  1782. 
From  Hartlei/,  Mar.  21,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  IHygeSj  Mar.  22,  1782. 

(See  Digyes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Rayneral.     Inclosing  papers,  etc..  Mar.  22,  1782. 

To  Williams.    As  to  transport  of  goods;  prosiR'cts  of  jHsace,  Mar.  23,  1782. 
From  Morris,  Mar.  2\,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  2t>,  1782. 

(See  Adani'i  to  Franklin,  ssime  date.) 
To  La  Fayvtte.     As  to  releikw?  of  American  prisoners.  Mar.  28,  1782. 
To  .Morris.    As  to  course  of  Captain  Barry  ;  an  to  transport  of  goods;  financial 
difficulties;  change  of  British  policy;  Deane^s  disgrace  ;  his  accounts.  Mar. 
30,  1782. 
To  Lirinyston.    As  to  British  policy.  Mar.  30,  1782. 

To  Adams.     Sl<»wiiess  of  Dutch  ;  probabilities  of  campaign.  Mar.  31,  17d^. 
Fmni  Hartlry,  Mar.  31,  1782. 

(Ser  llartUy  to  Franklin,  sann'  date.) 
To  Hartley.   As  (o  peace,  and  refers  him  to  the  comniissioners.  Mar.  31,  1782. 
To  Hartley.     Has  no  contidence  in  Digge»;   jiroposi's  rt>lease  of  prisoners,  Apr. 

r>,  1782. 
To  Chastdlux.     Prospects  of  peace ;  French  services  in  United  States;  personal 

compliments,  Apr.  (>,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Change  of  luiuistry  in  England  ;  visit  of  Prince  Broglic  to  America, 

Apr.  8,  1782. 
To  Lirinyston.     To  same  eff'ect,  Apr.  8,  1782. 
To  lidyneral.     Prospects  of  peace,  Apr.  12.  1782. 
To  Lirinyston.     English  proposals  <»f  peace  to  Dutch,  Apr.  12,  1782. 
To  Hartley.     British  intrigues  with  Frinc.*  for  separate  peace,  Apr.  13.  1782. 
To  Adams,    To  same  effect,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
To  reryennts.    On  peace  negotiations,  Apr.  15,  1782  (given  in  FrankUm*$  /dttmal, 

under  date  of  July  1,  1782). 
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Prom  Mania,  Apr.  17,  17«2. 

To  Shelhume,    As  to  peace,  Apr.  18,  1782  (given  in  Frankiin'8  journal,  under  date 
of  Jnly  1,  17v2). 

(See  Morr%9  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
ToAdam»a,nd  Laurena,  Apr.  20,  1782;  Shelbiirne  to,  Apr.  20,  1782;  to  Adamn,  Apr. 
21, 1722;  and  Laurens  to,  Apr.  20, 1782,  are  given  in  Franklin^s  journal,  nuder 
date  of  July  1,  1782. 
To  Jaif,    Undertakes  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  Jay ;  urges  Jay^a  attendance  at 
Paris,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
From  Vergennea,  Apr.  2:$,  1782. 

(See  Vergennea  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Jag   British  arrangement  for  excbangeof  prisoners;  8e[>arate  peace  refused, 

Apr.  24,  1782. 
Correspondence  of,  witb  Jay  a^  to  financial  matters.     Reported  by  Jay  to  Living- 

aton,  Apr.  28, 1782. 
From  Hartley,  May  1,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Adama,  May  2,  1782. 
(See  Adama  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin^a  journal,  under  date  July  I, 
1782.) 
From  Hartley,  May  3,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin^  a  journal,  Jnly  1,  1782.) 
To  Vergennea,    Peace  negotiations,  May  4, 1782  (given  in  Franklin^ a  journal,  under 
date  of  July  1,  1782;  and  eo  of  Franklin  to  Adama,  of  May  8, 1782,  and  oi 
Hartley  to  Franklin  of  May  :J,  1782). 
From  Vergennea,  May  5,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin  s  journal,  July  1,  1782.) 
To  Shelbnrne  and  Grenville,  May  10, 1784  (given  in  Franklin^a  journal,  under  date 

of  July  1,  1782). 
To  Hartley,  May   1:5,  1782,  and   Hartley  to  Franklin,  of  same  date,  are  given  in 

Franklin^ a  journal,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782. 
To  Shelhurne,  May  16,  1782,  given  in  Franklin'n  journal,  under  date  of  July  1, 

1782;  and  so  of  Franklin  to  Laurena,  of  May  25,  1782. 
From  Mwrna,  May  17,  1782. 

(See  Morria  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Laurena,  May  17,  1782. 

(See  //.  Laurena  t-o  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1, 1782.) 
From  Livingaton,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingaton,  same  date.) 
From  Morria,  May  23,  1782. 

(See  Morria  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  May  25,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morria,  May  29,  1782. 

(See  Morria  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingaton,  May  30,  1782. 

(See  Livingaton  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Grenville,  May  31,  1782,  is  given  in  Franklin  a  journal,  under  date  of  Jnly  I, 

1782,  and  so  of  Franklin  to  Adama,  of  June  2,  1782. 
To  Oswald,    As  to  liberation  of  Cornwallis,  June  5,  1782  (in  reply  to  Oswald  to 

Franklin,  June  5,  1782). 
From  Adama,  June  13,  1782. 
(See  Adama  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Livingston,  Jnue  23,  1782. 

(See  Linntfsion  to  /VaiiA'/in,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Juuo  24,  1782. 

(See  Laurens  to  FrankHHf  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    Loaus ;  condition  of  peace  negotiations,  Jnno  25,  1782. 
To  Oswald,  of  June  27,  17d2  (given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  dat«  of  June 

26. 1782). 
To  Cooper.   Intrigues  of  England  as  to  separate  peace,  Jnue  28,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Views  as  to  peace,  June  28,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Exchange  of  Laurens;   passage  of  enabling  act;   George  111*8 

rancor  and  duplicity;  no  separate  peace,  June  29,  1782. 
From  Morris,  July  1,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  fVanAr/in,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  July  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  July  9,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  July  26,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Grantham,  Julj'  26,  1782. 

(See  Grantham  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Journal  of  peace  negotiations,  from  Mar.  21  to  July  1,  1762,  entered  under  July 

1,  1782. 
To  Embassador  from  Portugal.    As  to  Portuguese  prohibitions,  July  1,  1782. 
To  Laurens.    As  to  peace  commission,  July  2,  1782. 
To  La  Fayette.    Mentioning  Rockiugbam's  death  and  Fox^s  resignation,  July  9, 

1782. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  peace  and  other  matters,  July  10,  1782. 
To  Vaughan.    As  to  war,  July  10,  1782. 
To  Vaughan.    As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  11,  1782. 
To  Oswald.    As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  12.  17H2. 
To  Shelburne.    As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  12,  17j!*2. 
To  Vergvnnes.     As  to  alleged  uulawful  8i>iziire.s  of  ships,  July  18,  1782. 
To  La  Fayette.    Coruwallis*  proclamation  as  to  hanging  prisoners  may  take  him 

out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war,  July  24,  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  peace  by  Hartley.  July  2i),  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  peace  by  Grantham,  July  2i>,  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  jn^ace  by  Shvlbiirne,  July  27,  17.*<2. 
From  Vergennts,  July  28.  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin  same  date.) 
To  Oswald.     As  to  AsgiU's  ease,  July  28,  1782. 
To  Vergames.     Anuouueiug  OswaUrs  coiuiiiission  to  treat,  Aug.  8,  1782. 

(Answered  by  Vergennes,  Aug.  8,  1782.) 
From  Livingston,  Aug.  9,  17f*2. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Money  atfairs;  ditheul ties  about  the  lion  Homme  liiehattl ;  Chau- 
uiout\s  insolvency;  memorials  of  Saratoga  anil  Yorktown  ;  delay  in  negotia- 
tions: Laurens'  ill  health,  Aug.  12,  1782. 
To  MorriH.     Beaumarchais*  claim;  payments  to  W.  Lee:  other  payments,  Aug. 

12,  1782. 
From  Hartley,  Aug.  16,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Aug.  23,  1782. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  dat«.) 
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To  Licingaion.    As  to  his  gran(lson*s  salary  as  socrotary ;  novor  asked  a  public 

office,  or  refused  ooe  when  i>ablic  required,  Sept.  3,  1782. 
Course  of,  to  H.  Laureus.  Laurens  to  Congress^  Sept.  ^t,  1782. 
From  LAvingstoTij  Sept.  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin^  same  date. ) 
From  Onvaldf  Sept.  5,  1782. 

(See  Oswald  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Grantham,    As  to  desirability  of  peace,  Sept.  11,  1782. 
From  Livingston  (two  letters),  Sept.  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hartley,    Has  been  suffering  from  gravel  and  gout ;  a  truce  now  impract. 

cable,  Sept.  17, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Oswald,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(See  Oswald  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  yet  no  deliiiite  result  in  the  negotiations,  Sept.  26,  1782. 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Sept.  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  G.  Morris,  Sept.  28,  1782. 

(See  (r.  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  1,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Oct.  3,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Oct.  4.  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  7,  1782. 

(Se<5  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  dat<).) 
To  Liringston,     Progress  of  peace  negotiations.     Question  as  to  ministers'  sal- 
aries; Rayneval  sent  by  the  ministry  to  Shelburne,  in  order  to  determine  as 
to  his  real  purposes,  Oct.  14,  17h2. 
To  Adams,    Precluded  from  correspondence  by  long  and  painful  illness;  nego- 
tiations have  re-opened,  Oct.  14,  1782. 
To   Vergennes,     Returns  map,  with  boundaries  of  United  States  marked  out,  Oct. 

14,  1782.  . 
From  Adams,  Oct.  15,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Townshend,  Oct.  23,  1782. 

(See  Townthend  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adatns.    Suggestions  as  to  quadruple  alliance,  Nov.  3,  1782. 
To  Townshend,     Hopes  for  pacification,  Nov.  4,  1782. 
To  Vergennes,     Presses  another  loan,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  21,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Jay,  Nov.  24,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  FraHkHtif  same  date.) 
To  Oswald.    Showing  how  much  jrreater  were  the  losses  sastained  b}*  patriots  in 

the  Revolution  than  by  loyalists,  Nov.  26,  1782. 
From  Lirinystoiit  Nov.  27,  1782. 

(See  LiringittoH  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  J'trgcnnes.    Announcing  signature  of  treaty  of  peace,  Nov.  29, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  3,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  samo  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  :^,  17H2. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  samo  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dfc.  4,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  signature  of  treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  4,  1782. 
To  Livingiiton.    Giving  circumstances  of  negotiations  ;  prosiHicts  of  further  aid 

from  France  ;  treaties  with  other  powers,  Dec.  5,  1782. 
From  La  Favrtte,  Dec.  8,  17C2. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Franklin,  samo  date.) 
To  Fergennes.     Announcing  the  sailing  of  the  Washington,  with  a  British  pass- 
port, with  the  preliniiiiariesi,  Dec.  I'l,  1782. 
(For  answer,  see  Vtnjinnes  to  Franklin,  Dec.  Ki,  1782.) 
To  Fergennes.    Explains  the  passport  for  the  JVashington  ;    **  no  i>eace  is  to  take 
place  between  us  and  England  until  you  have  concluded  yoars;"  explana- 
tion of  non-consultation,  Dec.  17.  1782. 
To  Morris.    France  has  su[»plied  600,000  livres  to  go  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  six 
millions  to  be  paid  quarterly  ;  peace  not  yet  secure  ;  Parliament  may  reject 
th^ articles  ;  *'  our  people  should  do  more  for  thenisflves,'*  Dec.  2:?,  1782. 
To  lAvingston.     Exchange  of  powers  with  Sweilen  ;  proposition  as  to  cop|»ercoio, 

Dec.  24,  1782. 
From  Fergennes,  Dec.  25,  1782. 

(See  Fergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
To  Morris.     Ho[»es  of  additional  loan  from  France  ;  Adams*  prospects  in  Holland  ; 
matters  of  accounts ;  Penet's  absconding:  separate  States  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt separate  loans.  Dee.  '2^^,  17!^2. 
To  Cooper.     Characterof  financial  articles  ;  fidelity  to  Fivnch  engagements  es- 
sential. Dee.  26.  1782. 
His  allowance  to  W.  T.  Franklin, as  his  secretary,  approved.  CongratsA^ec.  27,1782. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  2,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  dat<^.) 
From  Livingston.     Moderation  in  his  charges  does  him  honor,  Jan.  2,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  6,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris.     Looked  to  to  save  the  ei>untry  from  finaurial  ruin,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
From  Morris.     As  to  loans  and  salaries.  Jan.  13.  M^'A. 
To  Oswald.     Suggestions  for  abandoning  privateering  :  coht  of  protection  of  sugar 

islands;  advantages  of  their  neutralization,  Jan.  14,  178:t. 
From  Fergtnnes,  Jan.  l*^,  17!r3. 

(See  Frrgennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Fiom  Fanghan,  Jan.  l*^,  17.'r3. 

(See  Faughnn  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Announces  cessjition  of  hostilities  between  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Uniti^d  States,  Jan.  21,  1783. 
To  Feryenues.     Acknowledging  loan  of  six  millions,  Jan.  25,  1783. 
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From  Jay-     Expressive  of  personal  respect  and  of  approval  of  appoiQtDient  of 

W.  T.  Franklin  as  secretary,  Jan.  20, 178:5. 
Dani:ih  Oovernmeot  appeals  to.      Hosencrone  to  Waltersdorffj  Feb.  22, 17d3. 
From  LaurenSt  Mar.  6, 1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingaton,    Signature  of  Swedish  treaty,  Mar.  7,  1783, 
To  Morris,    Advising  of  loan  of  six  millions;  bnt  no  farther  aid  this  year  to  be 

expected,  from  the  wretched  state  of  French  finances,  Mnr.  7,  1783. 
From  Hartley,  Mar,  12,  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  LaurenSf  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  rergennes.    As  to  commercial  freedom  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

Mar.  16,  1783. 
To  Hartley,    Expressing  conciliatory  views,  Mar.  23,  1783. 
To  Vergennes,    As  to'printing  constitutions  of  States,  Mar.  24,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  26,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  31.  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Salva,  Apr.  1,  17a3. 

(See  Salva  to  Franklin,  same  dat«.) 
High  opinion  of,  by  Madison.    Madison  to  Randolph,  Apr.  1,  1783. 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  4,  178Ji. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Rosencrone,    As  to  treaty  with  Denmark,  Apr.  13,  1783. 
To  Livingston,    Cessation  of  letters;  treaty  with  Denmark;  Laurens'  recovery; 

foreign  desire  for  American  trade,  Apr.  15,  1783. 
From  Fox,     Introducing  Hartley,  Apr.  19,  1783. 
To  Livingston,     Introducing  Count  Del  Veome,  Apr.  27,  1783. 
To  Vergennes,    As  to  ceding  to  Congress  stores  left  by  Rochambeau  at  Baltimore. 

May  4,  1783. 
From  Vergennes.    Hoping  he  will  attend  court,  May  5,  1783. 
To  Vergennes,     Expecting  to  attend.  May  5,  1783. 
To  Hartley,    As  to  privateering,  May  8,  178i5. 
From  Livingston,  May  9,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  MorriH,  May  12,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters).  May  20,  1783. 

(See  Morris  t^)  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  31,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    Treaties  in  preparation  with  Sweden  and  Portugal ;  definitive 

treaty  not  yet  closed;  recommends  Bancroft,  June  12,  178;^. 
From  De  Stael,  June  13,  178:5. 

(See  De  Stael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
And  Jay  to  Vergennes.    As  to  accounts,  Juno  18,  1783. 
From  Boudinot  (President  of  Congress),  inclosing  papers,  June  18,  1733. 
From  Rohan,  June  21,  1783. 

(See  Rohan  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
(With  Jay)  to  Vergennes,    Appealing  to  him  to  save  their  bills  from  protest,  June 

28,  1783. 
To  Verge»He$,    Additional  appeal,  July  4,  1783. 
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FuAXKUx,  B.— Continued. 

To  Latiren8.    Definitive  treaty  to  follow  preliminaries,  Jaly  6,  1783. 

From  UotvncronCy  July  ^,  1783, 
(See  liosencrone  to  Franklinf  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  July  0,  1783. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Crocco,  July  13,  1783. 
(Sec  Crocco  to  Franklin ,  same  date.) 

To  rerfjvnnfs.    Urging  additional  loan,  July  14, 1783. 

From  /./iwrfw«,  July  17,  1783. 
(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Linint/Hlon.  Gla<l  that  the  preliminaries  were  received  with  satisfaction ; 
n'gards  the  conduct  of  Vergeunes  and  the  King  in  respect  to  jten/ne  as  fair;  re- 
grets Adams'  constant  and  public  assertions  to  the  contrary ;  pemicions  effect 
of  navigation  proclamation ;  question  of  retaliation :  negotiations  with  Porta- 
gal  and  Denmark ;  desires  to  withdraw  from  service;  Chanmont's position  aa 
to  .4 //laiicc  and  Bon  Homme  Richard;  regrets  Livingston's  resignation  ;  asks 
for  diplomatic  i>osition  for  his  grandson ;  negotiations  with  Bavaria;  dangers 
of  Algiers ;  prisoners  of  war  discharged,  July  22,  1783. 

To  Morris.  Necessity  of  exertion  at  home,  for  no  more  money  is  to  be  obtained 
abroad,  July  27,  I7f*3. 

(With  Joy,  and  Lanrtns)  to  Livingston.  British  indecision  as  to  definitive  treaty ; 
may  probably  have  to  drop  oil  commercial  articles;  all  treaties  to  be  signed 
together,  July  27,  1783. 

From  Pope*s  Xuncio,  as  to  establishing  a  bishop  or  an  apostolic  vicar  in  the 
rnitod  Statws,  July  28,  1783. 

Hid  iiogotiiiting  with  Denmark  objected  to.    Adams  to  Liringston,  Aug.  13, 1783. 

From  Jiondinot.  Advising  him  of  the  ratification  of  his  treaty  with  Sweden  with 
verbal  changCH,  Aug.  15, 1783. 

His  ascendency  at  Versailles  complained  of.     Adams  to  Oerry,  Aug.  15,  1783. 

To  VcrgenntH.  Informing  him  that  the  American  commissioners  were  inclined  to 
accept  the  British  proposition  of  making  the  provisional  treaty  definitiTe. 
Aug.  UI,  17v-a 

To  Launns,     To  same  effect,  Ang.  21,  1783. 

From  liayntval.     As  to  time  of  signature,  Aug.  29,  1783. 

From  Hartley.     As  to  time  of  signature,  Aug.  29,  VtfX 

To  Congress.     Definitive  treaty  to  be  Higned  Sept.  3,  Aug.  31,  1783. 

To  Fox.     Commending  Hartley,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

To  Hartley.  Letter  of  friendliness;  advising  prompt  evacnation  of  New  York, 
Sept.  r>,  17KJ. 

From  lioudittot,  Sept.  9,  1783. 
(See  lioudinot  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Jay.  (Jiving  a  letter  from  America  charging  Franklin  with  being  derelict  on 
the  fishery  question,  and  asking  for  an  answer,  Sept.  10, 1783. 

From  Jaif.     Fully  disproving  charge,  Sept.  11, 17?^:V 

From  Adams.     Fully  disproving  charge,  Sept.  13,  1753. 

Toroii^nj««.  Kegrets  Livingston's  resignation;  signature  of  definitive  treaty; 
negotiations  with  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Morocco;  friendly  attitnde  of 
Fnnice;  Vergeunes  refii8<>s  to  sign  treaty  with  Eugiand  until  after  signature 
of  our  definitive  treaty,  Sept.  13, 1783. 

From  Adams,  Sept.  13,  178:^. 
(See  .Idamft  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

Fri»ni  Hartley,  Sept.  24,  I77<i. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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FRAinnj?f,  B. — Continued. 

From  Moirit,  Sept,  JO,  178a. 
(See  iforrii  to  Franklin,  name  dst«.} 

To  Hartley.     As  to  fiieudl;  rulations,  Oct.  16,  -33, 1783. 

To  Congren.    As  to  poblio  events  and  CalverL's  claim,  Not.  1, 1783. 

Prom  Croeeo,  Nov.  25,  1783. 
(See  Crocco  te  fVoniliti,  sanio  date.) 

To  Laarent.    As  to  authorship  of  certaiD  anonymous  letters,  Dec.  fl,  1T83. 

To  Fergennet.     Aa  to  Roman  Catholic  hisbup  in  Anieriea,  Dec.  15,  178:1. 

To  Camichael.  As  to  whether  Crocco,  alleged  uiiuiater  for  Morocco,  is  gennioe, 
Dec.  15, 1783. 

To  Croeeo.  Saying  that  do  answer  can  be  given  to  his  proposals  nntil  ioquiry , 
Dec.  15,  1783. 

To  Congraa.  British  anwillingness  to  treat  under  the  eye  of  the  French  conrt; 
British  distruHt  of  American  institntions  and  exaggeration  of  American 
defects;  negotiations  witli  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Morocco  still  opeu; 
Panl  Jones'  expenses  were  paid  wholly  by  France,  Dec.  2a,  1783. 
Morrig.  Mentioning  imprudent  and  violent  remarks  of  Adams  iu  Paris  as  liliely 
to  endanger  the  good  relations  of  tbe  countries,  and  prejudice  loan;  fiono- 
cial  difflcQlties;  dilScuUies  as  tosalaries  and  contingent  expenses;  wrong  of 
refosal  to  pa;  taxes;  ali  property  is  snbjcct  tn  llio  ntate;  La  Pa.votte's  con 
tinned  good  ofBcca  and  iuflnence;  regrets  Morrin'  retirement;  proposed 
French  loan  :  acrungemcnt  as  to  fotnrarding  tobacco,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

Prom  MorrU,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Hijjlin.    Asking  for  recall,  and  also  for  position  for  his  grandson,  Dec.  36, 1783. 

To  Congraa.   RccomuLends  Hodgson  as  consul  nt  Loudon,  Di<c.  2C.  1783. 

To  Hartley.    As  to  hereditary  syBtoms  of  government,  Jan.  7,  1784. 

Prom  Herrii,  Feb.  12,  !78J. 

(See  ^forTi»  to  franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Laureni.  liad  olTect  uf  siuccnree  ;  every  place  of  honor  shontd  be  a  place  of 
harden,  Feb.  12,  1784. 

Prom  Morrii,  Feb.  13,  1784. 

(Bee  Morrii  to  Franklin,  same  date.} 

ToStrahan.  English  criticisms  on  America,  and  American  on  England,  Feb.lG, 
1784. 

From  Cnrmichaet,  Feb.  '27,  1734. 
(See  Camticlutel  to  ^■r(ini-(iu,Bame  date.) 

From  nartUs,  Mar.  U,  1784. 
(See  Hartlta  to  fVaiil:Iin, same  dale.) 

To  Thomaon.  Explaining  delay  in  ratiticatinu ;  pressure  of  persons  ptoposiug  to 
emigrate  to  America,  Mar.  0,  1764. 

To  Congrtu.    As  to  ratiOcatinn  ;  Itritisli  proclainstion  of  trule,  May  12,  1784. 

To  TiomWB.  Treaty  ratified ;  future  greiitneBs  of  America  depends  on  union  and 
economy  and  honor  in  paying  debts;  is  waiting  fur  nn  answer  from  Con gnuis 
for  his  request  for  release  and  for  employment  of  his  granilson.  May  13, 1784, 

From  nartley,  June  1, 1784. 

(See  nartley  to  Franklin,  same  dat«.) 

To  Jlnrllej/.     Answering  the  latter's  criticism  on  form  of  ratification,  June  2, 1784. 

To  Congress.  As  to  these  criticisms;  his  malady  prevents  him  from  driving,  but 
his  grandson  goes  on  court  days  to  Vcrs^iilles  in  his  place ;  cnutinuud  friend- 
liness of  Pronce,  June  16, 1784. 

To  Jrgenleaa.    As  to  treaty  with  the  Em[>eror  of  Germany,  July  .10,1784. 

From  Argenteat,  July  30, 1784. 

(Sm  Fht»kU»  to  ArgenUau,  same  date. ) 
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Frank ux,  B.— Continued. 

From  rertjenncSj  Aug.  '^7, 1784. 

(See  VerijenH€9  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergennes.    By  resolution  of  Congress  "it  will  be  our  constant  care  to  place 
no  people  on  more  advantageous  ground  than  the  sabjectB  of  France,  Sept. 
3,  17r«. 
From  Arijvnteau^  Sept.  8, 1784. 

(See  Argeniean  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes.     "This  declaration  has  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Kini^,"  Sept. 

9.  1784. 
From  Morris.  Sept.  30, 1784. 

(S*»e  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Thomson.    Propositions  for  treating  have  been  made,  in  conformity  with  in- 
structions, to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  Oct.  16, 17,  Nov.  11, 1784. 
From  Vergninf}*,  October  30, 1784. 

(See  J'trgrnncft  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Franklin.  W.    Notice  of.     (See  Introduction.  $  127,  and  see  Franklin  to  Pritstletf,  Jan. 

l,177l». 
Franklin,  W.  T.     His  grandfather  asks  for  diplomatic  employment  for.    Franklin  to 
Congntm,  Mar.  13,1781.     See  further,  />.  Franklin. 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Franklin.     Claims  of,  Sept.  3. 1782. 
Appointed  w»cretary  to  the  peace  commission.  Oct.  1,1782. 

His  grandfather  «isks  for  his  continuance  in  diplomatic  service,  Dec.  26, 1783.    See 
Franklin,  B.) 
Frederick  the  Giieat— 

Position  as  to  Kevoliition.     (See  Introduction,  ^  90.) 

Views  on  stealing  of  A.  Lee's  papers.     Frederick  to  Maltzamy  June  30,  1777.    (See 

Introduction,  H  144,  li>3. 
His  good  wishes  for  America,  and  offers  to  fi»lU»w  France  in  recognition  of  Amer- 
ica.     Schnlenhi  rg  to  A.  LtVy  Jan.  16,  1778.     (But  see  Introduction,  $  90.) 
Free  ports.     Orient.  Haxonne.  Dunkirk,  and  Marseilles  coustitnted,  for  American 

v<*s'*«*ls.     ColoiiMC  to  La  Fanitte,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
"Free  ships  make  kuke  goods" — 

Rule  a(I(»pted  by  Franklin  in  instructions  to  cruisers.  May  30,  1780.    But  mle  ro- 

jecteil  in  case  of  the  Flora.     Franklin  to  Vtrgcnnes,  June  18,  1780. 
Prevalence  of  maxim.     Franklin  to  Morris,  June  3,  1780. 
Action  of  Congress  ius  to.      Livingston  to  Thane,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
Proposal  for  general  adoi^tion  of  rule.     Adams'  journal,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
Policy  of  maxim.     Liringston  to  Congress,  June  3,  1783. 
French  aluance.     (Si*e  Francv.) 

French  officeks.     (See  Offiars  to  France,  and  see  Introduction,  ^  25,  78.) 
Frey.     Introilnction  of,  hy  Franklin  to  Washington,  June  13,  1777. 
"  Friend  in  Engijind.''     From  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  177.'>. 

(See  Franklin  to  Friend  in  England,  same  date.) 
Friesland.     Resolves  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America.    Adam*  to  Hm- 

gujfon.  Mar.  1,  1787. 
Frigates.    (See  Sh ips . ) 
Gage,  General— 

His  desertion  of  loyalists  in  Boston.     Intro<luction,  vN  24. 
Treacherous  conduct  of.     Franklin  to  Priestley,  June  7,  1775. 
Oallitzen— 

Memorial  given  by.     Adams  to  Congreaa,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
{See  Adams  to  Gallitzen,  same  date.) 
Galloway — 

Pamphlet  of,  criticised.     Adams  to  Congress,  Juno  16,  1780. 


I 
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Oallo  WAT— CoDtin  ned. 

Was  a  Mead  of  Frankliu,  holding  some  of  his  papers  in  deposit,  wliicli  Franklin, 
on  Galloway's  change  of  position,  seeks  to  reclaim.    JfYanklin  to  Bacht;  Sept. 
13,  1781. 
Galvez.    From  Jay,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Galrez,  same  date. ) 
Gakdoqui— 

Agent  to  send  sapplioM  from  Spain.    A.  Lee  to  Commiltee.^  Mar.  18,  1777. 

Banking  operations  of,  in  aid  of  America.     Introdnctiou,  <^  H7. 

Bn.sincsR  relations  of,  to  tho  IJiiitod  States.    A.  Lee  to  CommitteCj  Mar.  18,  Apr. 

2,  1777. 
Remittances  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  28,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  8,  1777. 

(Sec  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Ang.  IH,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui ,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Ue,  Sept.  25,  1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Gardoquij  same  date.) 
Consignments  by.     CommUHioners  to  Committee^  Oct.  7,  1777. 
From  A,  Lee,  Nov.  ir>,  1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Gardoqui  <)'*  SonSy  samc^  date.) 
Accounts  of  goods  furnished.     Gardoqui  to  A,  Lt'tj  Apr.  1,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(See  A,  Ijie  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Sept.  1,  1778. 

(See  .1.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  6,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  dato.) 
To  J.  Lcc,  Dec.  4,  1778. 

(See  A,  Tjec  to  Gardoqui,  same  dato.) 
nis  position  in  Spain.     Cannichael  to  Cangre-is,  Aug.  22,  1780. 
Appointed  to  succeed  Miralles.     Carmichwl  to  Congrem,  Sept.  19,  1780. 
Conference  with  Jay.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  (>,  1780. 
Detaine<1  in  Spain.     Cannichael  to  Commiltce,  Nov.  28,  1780. 
Will  embark  soon.     Cannichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Position  of,  in  Spain.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Jan.  18,  1782. 
Ai)pointod  Spanish  ministtT  at  th«  United  Stativs.     Florida  Blanca  to  Congress^ 
Oct.  8,  17d4;  King  of  Simin  to  Conyrena,  Sept.  25,  1784. 
Gabtii,  Chaklks,  absent  and  does  not  present  petition  of  Congress  to  King.     Frank- 
lin to  Tliomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Gates — 

Position  of,  as  to  Washington.     Introduction,  $  11. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  28,  1770. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gates,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  2,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Gatts,  same  date.) 
Generalissimo.    Suggestion  of  Uroglie  as.    Introduction,  ^  ^  77,  78. 
Genet— 

To  Adams.    Addresses  friendly  letter,  Oct.  24,  1778  ''with  notice  of). 
From  Adams,  Feb.  18,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Gentt,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Unites  in  discrediting  false  reports  lately  started  in  England,  Feb. 

20,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  24,  1780. 
(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
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Genet — Continued. 

From  AdaniHf  Apr.  29,  1780. 

(See  Adanuf  to  Genelj  same  date.) 
From  AdamSf  May  3,  I7ri0. 

(See  Adams  to  Genety  same  date.) 
From  A  dams  f  May  9,  17H0. 

{Sec  Adams  to  Genets  Hamo  date.) 
From  AdamHy  May  15,  1780. 

(See  Adam^  to  Genetj  Rame  date.) 
From  AdamM.  May  17,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genetf  Hamo  date.) 
George  III— 

His  attitude  as  to  tbe  revolution.    Introduction,  $27. 

Regards  Franklin  as  a  leading  power.    Introduction,  $  123. 

His  character  an  obstacle  to  [»eace.     Adams  to  Congress^  June  2,  17S0. 

Answer  of,  to  propositions  of  mediating  courts,  given   under  Franklin  to  Con- 

grcssy  Mar.  12,  1781. 
Duplicity  and  rancor  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  29,  178?. 
Warrant  for  negotiating  peace,  July  25,  1782. 
Second  peace  commission  to  Oswald,  Sept.  21, 1782. 
Proclamation  of  cessation  of  arms,  Feb.  14,  1783.    Fitsherbert  to  CommissioneiCf 

Feb.  18.  1783. 
Ratification  of  provisional  articles,  Aug.  6,  1783. 
Gerard— 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  $  83. 

His  relations  to  A.  Lee.     Ibid.y  ^  14(>. 

From  Franklin  et  a1.  to,  Jan.  14,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  etal.  (or  Commissionfrs)  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  1, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Fob.  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Dvanc  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  24,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  25,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Announcement  by  Louis  XVI  of  appointment  of,  as  minister  and  consul-general 

to  tbe  United  States.     Louis  AT/  to  Congress,  Mar.  2H,  1778. 
From  Fergennes,  Mar.  29,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Introduced  to  Laurens.    Franklin  to  /^awrrns.  Mar.  31,  1778.     (See  Introduction, 

S^  83.  ) 
Has  letters  to  Philadelphia  from  A.Lee.     Gerard  to  Lee,  Apr.  1,  1778. 
Circumstances  of  his  appointment  as  ininist<'r  to  the  United  States.     Franklin  to 

A,  Lee,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
Arrival  of.     Deaneto  Congnss,  July  8,  1778. 
Congress  takes  measures  to  receive,  July  11,  1778. 

luforms  Congre^ss  of  privileges  given  in  France  to  American  ships,  July  14,  1778. 
Asks  Congress  to  take  charge  of  prisoners,  July  IG,  1778. 
Ceremonies  of  reception  of.     Cbngress,  July  20,  28,  1776. 
Conferences  with.     Note  to  instructions  to  Franklin  of  Oct.  20,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Obtains  provisions  for  France,  Nov.  9,  1778. 
To  Congress,    As  to  authorization  of  documents,  Dec.  2,  1778. 
To  Congress,    As  to  claim  of  Hortalez  &  Co.,  Doc.  4, 1778. 
To  CangresB,    Saggcsts  rule  as  to  privateers,  Dec.  6,  1778. 
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Gekari>— OontiDned. 

To  Congress,     Urgos  fidelity  to  treaty  of  1778,  Dec.  7, 1778. 

To  Congress,     Kequo8t  for  provisioas.     Gerard  to  CongresSj  Dec.  14,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Declares  that  BeaumarchaiH'  supplies  were  not  grataities,  Jan.  4, 

1779. 
To  Congress,    Denies  Paine's  statement  that  supplies  were  sent  by  France  as  a 

present,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Repeats  said  denial  and  calls  for  action,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
Congress  repudiates  Paine's  statement,  Jan.  14,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Advises  of  action  of  Duportail  and  as(tociates,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
From  Duportail^  La  Radihre,  and  Laumoyt  Jan.  15,  1779. 

(See  Deporlail,  et  al.y  to  Gerard,  same  dat^.) 
To  Congress,    Asks  for  information  as  to  snpply  of  fleet,  Feb.  3,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Announces  Spain's  offer  of  mediation.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9, 

1779. 
To  Congress.    Announces  that  France  has  made  a  grant  of  750,000  li  vrcs,  and  that 

the  Beaumarchais'  coutract  was  a  business  attair,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
To  Congress.     Advises  appointment  of  special  peace  minister,  Feb.  15, 1779. 
To  Congress.     Asks  as  to  rate  of  exchange,  Mar.  14,  1779. 
Addresses  Congress  as  to  maintenance  of  alliance,  Mar.  17, 1779. 
To  Congress.     Announces  his  proposed  departure.  Mar.  31,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Sends  European  information,  Apr.  6,  1779. 

To  Congress.     Complaining  of  seizure  of  Spanish  vcsbels,  Apr.  24,  May  19,  1779. 
Favorable  estimate  of,  by  Jay.    Jay  to  Washington,  Apr.  2(5,  1779. 
To  Congrtss.    Announces  fresh  aid  from  France,  May  6,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  movements  of  D'Kstaing,  May  9,  1779. 
Attacked  May  22,  1779,  by  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  ^  146. 
To  Congress,     Urges  fidelity  to  treaty  obligations,  May  23,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Barbarous  treatment  by  enemy  of  Frenchmen  in  Virginia,  May  25, 

1779. 
To  Congress,     Imi)ortance  of  alliance  of  Spain,  May  27,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  immunities  of  flags,  June  21,  1779. 
From  Vergenties,  June  29,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  under  date  Sept.  1,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  ship  Defence,  July  5,  26,  1779. 
To  Congress,    As  to  provisions  for  France,  July  5,  1779. 
Couferenoe  of  Congress  with,  July  10, 1779. 

Pn>]H>sitiou  as  to  prisoners;  conference  with  Congress,  July  10,  1779. 
Views  of,  as  to  British  recognition  of  independence,  July  10, 1779. 
To  Holker,  July  26,  28,  July  29,  1779. 
To  Congress,     As  to  provisions,  July  20, 1779. 
From  De  Bouilk,  July  11,  1779. 

(See  De  Bouille  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Holker,  July  29, 1779. 

(See  Holker  to  Gerard,  same  dat<}.) 
From  Reed,  July  31,  1779. 

(See  Reed  to  Gerard,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.     Announces  Spanish  alliance.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Sept.  7,  1879. 
Ceremonial  of  taking  leave,  Sept.  15, 1779. 
Reply  of  Congress  to,  Sept.  25,  1779. 
From  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1779. 

(See  Congress  to  Gerard,  same  dat«.) 
Challenged  by  A.  Lee,  May  11,  1780.     Introduction,  $  146. 
Germain,  Lord  G.    Character  of.    See  Introduction,  ^  27;  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Sept.  23, 
1776- 
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Genet — Continnod. 

From  AdamMy  Apr.  29,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  sauic  date.) 
From  AdamSy  May  3,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet ,  same  date.) 
From  AdamSy  May  9,  17^*0. 

{Sea  Adama  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
From  Adamny  May  15,  H'^. 

(See  Adama  to  Genety  same  date.) 
From  ^(f<imi».  Mav  17,  17i^0. 

(See  Adams  to  Genety  same  date.) 
Geokge  III — 

His  attitmle  as  to  the  revolution.    Introdnction,  (  27. 

Ref^ards  Fraukliu  as  a  Icadin;;  power.     Introductiou,  ^  123. 

His  character  an  obstacle  to  |»eace.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  2,  17j^. 

Answer  of,  to  propositions  of  mediating  courts,  given   ander  Franklim  to  Coii- 

gress.  Mar.  12,  1731. 
Dnplicity  and  rancor  of.     Franklin  to  Liringstony  Jnne  29,  178i. 
Warrant  for  negotiating  peace,  July  25,  17H2. 
Second  peace  commission  to  Oswald,  Sept.  21,  17^. 
Proclamation  of  cessation  of  arms,  Feb.  14,  178ii.     Fitsherhert  to  Commissionei'»f 

Feb.  18.  17f«. 
Ratification  of  provisional  articles,  Ang.  6,  1783. 
Gerard— 

Notice  of.    Intrmlnction,  $  8*3. 

His  relations  to  A.  Lee.     Ihid,y  ^  14(). 

From  Franklin  et  at,  to,  Jan.  14,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  etal.  (or  Commissioners)  to  Gerard y  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  1, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Fob.  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  !>eane  to  Gcrardy  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  u>4,  177H. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  s:ime  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.2r>,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Announcement  by  Louis  XVI  of  appointment  of,  as  minister  and  consul-general 

to  the  United  States.     Louis  XV J  to  Congress,  Mar.2><,  1778. 
From  VergenneSy  Mar.  21>,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  (irrard,  same  date.) 
Introduced  to  Laurens.    Franklin  to  Z-awrrws,  Mar. 31,  1778.     (See  Introduction, 

v^  83.  ) 
Has  letters  to  Philadelphia  from  A.  Lee.     Gerard  to  Ia-*,  Apr.  1,  177^*^. 
Circumstances  of  his  ap]iointmcnt  as  minister  to  the  United  States.     Franklin  to 

A.  Lee,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
Arrival  of.     Deane  to  Congrts^i,  July  8,  1778. 
Congress  takes  measures  to  receive,  July  11,  1778. 

Infi)rms  Congress  of  privileges  given  in  France  to  American  ships,  July  14,  1778. 
Asks  Congress  to  take  charge  of  prisoners,  July  16,  1778. 
Ceremonies  of  reception  of.     Cbngress,  July  20.  28,  1778. 
Conferences  with.     Note  to  instructions  to  Franklin  of  Oct.2rt,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Obtains  provisions  for  France,  Nov.  9,  1778. 
To  Congress.     As  to  authorization  of  documents,  Dec.  2.  1778. 
To  Congress,    As  to  claim  of  Hortaiez  &  Co.,  Dec.  4, 1778. 
To  Congress,    Suggests  rule  as  to  privateers,  Dec.  6,  1778. 
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Gkkard— Continued. 

To  Congress.     Urges  fidelity  to  treaty  of  1778,  Dec.  7, 1778. 

To  Congress.     Request  for  i)roviHious.     Gerard  to  CongresSy  Dec.  14,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Declares  that  Beaumarchais'  supplies  were  not  gratuities,  Jan.  4, 

1779. 
To  Congress.     Denies  Paiue's  statement  that  supplies  were  sent  by  France  as  a 

present,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Repeats  said  denial  and  calls  for  action,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
Congress  repudiates  Paiuo's  statemtMit,  Jan.  14,  1771). 
To  Congress.    Advises  of  action  of  Dnportail  and  aHt<ociates,  Jau.  15,  1779. 
From  Duportailj  La  Badiere^  and  Laumoy^  Jan.  15,  1779. 

(See  Deportailf  el  al.j  to  Gerardy  same  dat«.) 
To  Congress.    Asks  for  information  as  to  supply  of  ileet,  Feb.  3,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Announces  Spain's  oifer  of  mediation.     Gerard  to  Congress^  Feb.  9, 

1779. 
To  Congress.    Announces  that  France  has  made  a  grant  of  750,000  livres,  and  that 

the  Beaumarchais'  contract  was  a  business  atlair,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
To  Congress.     Advises  appointment  of  sx)ecial  x>eace  minister,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
To  Congress.     Asks  as  to  rate  of  exchange,  Mar.  14,  1779. 
Addresses  Congress  as  to  maintenance  of  alliance.  Mar.  17, 1779. 
To  Congress.     Announces  his  proposed  departure.  Mar.  31,  1779. 
To  CoMjress.    Sends  European  information,  Af»r.  6,  1779. 

To  Congress.     Complaining  of  seizure  of  Spanish  vessels,  A])r.  24,  May  19,  1779. 
Favorable  estimate  of,  by  Jay.     Jay  to  Washington^  Apr.  2(),  1779. 
To  Congress,     Announces  fresh  aid  from  France,  May  6,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  movements  of  D'Estaing,  May  9,  1779. 
Attacke<l  May  22.  1779,  by  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  $  146. 
To  Congress,     Urges  fidelity  to  treaty  obligations,  May  23,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Barbarous  treatment  by  enemy  of  Frenchmen  in  Virginia,  May  25, 

1779. 
To  Congress.     Importance  of  alliance  of  Spain,  May  27,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  immunities  of  flags,  June  21,  1779. 
From  FergenneSt  June  29,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  under  date  Sept.  1,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  ship  Defence^  July  5,  2(),  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  provisions  for  France,  July  5,  1779. 
Conferenoe  of  Congress  with,  July  10, 1779. 

Proposition  as  to  ])risoners;  conference  with  Congress,  July  10,  1779. 
Views  of,  as  to  British  recognition  of  independence,  July  10, 1779. 
To  Ilolker,  July  26,  2d,  July  29,  1779. 
To  Congress,     As  to  provisions,  July  26, 1779. 
From  De  Bouille,  July  11,  1779. 

(See  De  Bouille  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Holkcr,  July  29, 1779. 

(See  Holker  to  Gerard,  same  dato.) 
From  Reed,  July  31,  1779. 

(See  Reed  to  Gerard,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.     Announces  Spanish  alliance.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Sept.  7,  1879. 
Ceremonial  of  taking  leave,  Sept.  15,  1779. 
Reply  of  Congress  to,  Sept.  25,  1779. 
From  Congress,  Sept.  25, 1779. 

(See  CongresH  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Challenged  by  A.  Lee,  May  11,  17H0.     Introduction,  $  146. 
Germain,  Lord  G.    Character  of.    See  Introduction,  $  27;  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Sept. 23, 
1776- 
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Germain%  Lonl  G. — Continued. 
From  FraHkliiif  Feb.  7,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Germain,  same  date.) 
HiH  position  in  May,  1777. 
Carmichael  to  Dumas,  May  I),  1777. 

Comments  on  8[>eeeh  of.  Adamn  to  Contjrvsa,  Jane  2,  17P0. 
Grkman  Empire.  Policy  of,  to  America.  Iiitrodnction.  ^  UC. 
Gkkman  troops.     BarbaroQB  hiring  of.     Franklin  to   IfiHthrop^  May  1,  1777. 

Employment  of,  by  British.     A,  Lee  to  Committeej  F»*b.  11,  1779. 
(vRRMAXY.     British  enlistments  in.     ("omMi^Hionern  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1777. 
Political  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Jnly  'JH,  1777.     Introdnction,  ^  96. 
Proper  form  of  addressiuir  Emperor  «>f.      fV.  Lee  to  Conffrew,  Jan.  22,  177d. 
Offers  with  Rnssia  to  mediate.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781 ;  Carmi- 

chael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
Accession  of  to  armed  neutrality.     Adam^  to  ComjreM,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
EmiH»ror  of.    Treaty  with.     Franklin  to  Argentean,  July  30,  1764. 
Art/enteau  to  Franklin,  Sept.  28,  1784. 
Gkrry— 

From  Adama,  Dec. 5, 1778  (with  notice). 
(See  Adamt  to  Oerry,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,     Affairs  in  the  United  States,  May  5,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Xu^.  5, 178:3. 

(See  Adams  to  Gcrrif,  same  date.) 
From  Morris^  An«;.  2<),  178'3. 

(See  Morris  to  Gerry,  same  date. 
From  Adama,  Sept.  9, 17S<. 

(See  Jf7am«  to  Gerry,  sann*  date.) 
From  J(f<iiii«i.  Sept.  3, 17^3. 
(See  Adams  to  tierry,  same  date.) 
Gibraltar.     British  retention  of.     Introduction,  ^  f^. 

Franklin  to  Jiiy,  Oct.  IG.  1781  :   Franklin  lo  Jackton,  same  dat-e. 
Siejje  of.     Carmichael  to  Lirinyston,  Sept.  'i9,  1782. 
GiLLON,  Captain- 
Misconduct  of.     Franklin  to  .Vorrix,  Sept.  V2,  17":^l :  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 
1781;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7.  1781;  Franklin  to  Laurens,  Nov.  8,   1781; 
Franklin  to  Adams^   Nov.  2<>,  1781 ;  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  Dec.  20,1781; 
Franklin  to  Morria,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  July  ,'),  1779. 

(Se«'  Franklin  to  Gillon,  same  date.) 
Complaints  against,  by  Spain.     ./<i.v  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
(See  //Mrrrn*' to  Livingston,  May  19,  Kr'it. ) 
GLOrCE.sTKR,  Duke  of,  friendly  to  America.     Intnuluction,  'S  27. 
GoL'VERXErR,  Isaac.     Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  May  9,  1781. 
GorRio-N— 

Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
Gt»VKRXoR  «>F  Connecticut — 
From  Morris, "Soy.  2<»,  H-^l. 

(See  M'trris  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  June  14.  17^2. 
(See  Morrift  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  same  date.) 
Governor  of  Corunxa.    From  Jrfam«,  Dec.  H..1779. 
(See  Adams  to  Governor  of  Corunna,  same  date.) 
G0VF.RX0R  of  Cuba— 

From  Morris,  Nov.  2,  1780. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Cuba,  same  date.) 
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GovKRNOR  OF  CUBA — Contiuiied. 
From  MarrU,  July  17,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Havana,  Hame  date.) 
Governor  op  Maryland— 
From  Morris  J  Aug.  28, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Maryland,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Apr.  30,  1782, 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Maryland,  same  date.) 
From  MorriSy  July  9,  17  82. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Maryland,  same  date.) 
From  Monis,  July  29,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Maryland,  same  date.) 
GovKRNous  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gkorgia.    From  Morris, 
Dec.  19,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  North  Carolina,  South  ('arolina,  and  Georgia,  same 
date.) 
Governor  op  North  Carolina.    From  Morris,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  same  date.) 
Governors  op  New  Jersey  and  Dklaware.    From  Morris,  Aug.  22, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  same  date.) 
Governor  op  New  York.    From  Morris,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Ncto  York,  same  dat«t.^ 
Governor  op  Rhode  Island— 
From  Morrris,  Jan.  14,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  June  26,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  2,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  24,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Juuo  21, 1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
Governor  op  St.  Christopher.    From  Luzerne,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Governor  of  St.  Christopher,  same  date.) 
Governor  op  Virginia— 

From  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Viryinia,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  IC,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Govetmor of  Virginia,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Apr.  27,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Virginia,  same  date.) 
Governors  op  the  States— 

From  Morris,  July  25,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  27,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  4,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.  ) 
From  MorrU,  Sept.  4, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  19,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  12,  1781. 
(See  lAvingston  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.  > 
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GOVKIINOHS  or  TBK  STATKS— CODtiUDCd. 

i'roiii  J/orrii,  NcA'  It   17^1. 

(See  Worrit  to  Gotemor*  of  Slalei,  same  date.) 
Fruui  ^orrU  Jaa.  3,  1T62. 

{HeKilonU  to  Gorcriton of  Stahi,  uitDuilate.) 
From  Marria,  Jau.  ti,  I'&l. 

(Sbv  JfDirid  ta  GDCrmuri  of  Stattt,  Name  date.) 
Fmhh  -tftnTM,  Fob.  If.,  ITtW. 

SeeJforrMto  (fortTMur'  ••/ Stata,  samo  datu.) 
From  XtrUffdOH,  Fuli.l^  ll&i. 

See LiFiHijuUimto  OorerHon  of  Stalei,  Humu  dat«.> 
From  ZirJHjiiloii   Feb.  ItJ,  17H-2. 

ISet>Xiriiijf((uH  to  Goreraun  of  Slate;  sama  date.) 
From  J/arru,  Mur.  9,  17«!. 

Soe  itorru  to  Garernorn  of  Stak*.  saniu  date.) 
FruHi  ilorrh,  Apr.  15,  17tB. 

See  MorrU  to  Gortrnon  of  Slalti,  aiiute  date. ) 
Proui  LkingKlf",  May  a,  IT*!. 

-Suu  Liriiii'lon  ta  Hvrenort  of  Slahv,  same  date.) 
From  JTonis  May  U,  ITftJ. 

(S«»  Jforiig  t»  (iurtrmtra  of  Statrs,  same  datf. ) 
From  MorrU,  J'ay  16,  17*2. 

See  ilorrit  to  Gonmor*  u/  Ulala,  luiuo  dalo. ) 
From  Lieins'loK,  &'l>t.  I'J,  1T(». 

{Sue  L'wiiigtioK  to  Goetmors  of  ^f<i(»,  same  date.) 
Fmm  XiriBjuiitii,  Si-pt.  10.  ITrtJ. 

ttoeXi  r»9(Joii  to  liortrHon  of  Sialtx,  souii'  date. 
From  Jforn'a  Oct.  ai,  ITSJ. 

See  Jforru  lo  GofrrHora  of  t<lalui,  tskiat!  date.) 
Prom  Lirii-g'toH,  Uet.  «t.  1(«J. 

(Seo i«ri*iy»'i>it  to  Gorrriiarr  of  Slalet,  satiif  date.) 
Fioiii  LirhtgUvti    Mur.  It*.  ITrrJ. 

{SueXirJHj/ii'vH  tu  Goremonof  Slatin,  aaiw  ditlc.) 
Froui  Ulnrk,  A|ir.  7,  17K1, 

See  Jfurri.  tu  GurtiHan  ofSlala,  same  date.) 
From  Livmo^ou,  Apr.  l-.i.  17<j3. 

^B  Xfri  ijulaii  to  Oortraonof  Slaitt,  uaiiiL'  ilato.) 
Frotu  i/prrii,  May  1-J,  IT-J. 

&.H-  Mont^  U   (iortr««r'<  a/Slahi,  name  date.) 
Froll  ilorrii,  ,li\lli-  .'■,    7~;f. 

SwB  J/wri  (>  til  Oorrriiois  of  Stain,  samp  date. ) 
From  Jiitrri..  July  11.  17-:t. 

Stw  Horn-  to  lionriitin  of  .Slalvi,  Hiime  date.) 
Frum  MorrU,  -Iiily  a^.  I7i«. 
(tjee  .Vorn*  In  Hnririiim  of  Stalm,  same  date.) 
OoY.  Captain.     Kueommeiidatioti  of.     DeaKe  to  Commitlix,  Feb.  27,  1777. 

tiUAMI— 

L'orn.>s|M>udeiice  willi,  :ia  to  "  lost  million."    Introdiictiou,  i^  llTi,  IHi. 

Otters  to  <lsvuuulljJ]ls^anDliyCoii);reiM.     tVirmicAnW  to  ('iiMwirfrc,  Nov.  3,  177S 

t^eieeted  as  iiuukerat  .\iii«|.i'nhbni.     A.  Ltv  to  GHmaldi,  Mar.  ■">,  1777. 

From  rtrgenart,  Anjr  Vl,  1777 

(Svp  (Vri(fH«t»  to  Grand,  aume  date.) 
Fwm  rniMi7iM,  July  3,  ITTd. 

(S-'c  Frauklm  to  flniNd,  oanie  date.) 
From  FraHkliH.    As  to  nciUral  dntie.t  and  Ciiptaiii  CuDDiugham,  OcL  14,  1778. 

(bee  fVanUiM  to  UniNi/,  same  datu.) 
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G  R  AN  D— CoU  I  i  1 1  llfll . 

From  FroHklin,  Nov.  3,  1778. 

iSeel'riinklinto  Grand,  dame  date.) 
From  ilorrit,  Doc.  3,  I7SI. 

(See.I/orriato  (fmuiJ,  Hjiuindftte.) 
From  MorrU,  Mar.  9,    7fti. 

<S>Mi Morria  to  Grand,  satiiG  date.) 
Fruiu  J/oj-rw,  May  7  1782. 

(SeejUnrrw  IoOmikJ,  souiudato.) 
Froiu  JW<trri«.  Mayle,  ITSi. 

<8ec  Aforrit  to  (fmi'l,  aanio  date.) 
Frum  J/ofri.,  JiilyS,   782. 

(Son  Jlorrii  tu  Graiid,  Haiim  dnte. } 
AccauiiU  uf.    J/orrJ<  to  fVunitJin,  Sept.  30,  1782. 
i-'ruDi  1^01 'ri«,  Jan.  13,  I7ij:). 

<Seo  Harrii  to  Grand,  same  dutc.) 
HiH  biHtury.     Nuts  tu,    fVaiit'iii  to  Urand,  Out.  U,  1778. 
To  f o»i«!»«'o"er»  al  Pari*.    Aocouut  of  fuuda,  May  10,  1783. 
From  Adams.  Franklin  muXJog,  May  ICt,  17e:(. 

{^e^Maaitttal.  Uy  tlrand,  Mliiiudate.) 
fnimJloriij,  Feb.  13,  I7<j4. 

:Sce  ilorrii  to  GraHd,  uauie  date.) 
OR*NTiiiM      Frwui  FfHiiklin,  Sept.  11,  1782. 

8ri;  />n«A'JiJi  to  GraHthttm,  auTiie  dntu. ) 
OitATfJTIKs.     Froutli.iu  1777.     (.'0Nimi9»i(tner»  to  Conmillce,  Mar.  12,  1777.    See  Intro- 
diictioD,  4$  37,^t,ff. 
Am  pTeaeiita  iu  foror);n  volitIb.     Liviugiton  (o  Dana,  May  I,  178:1. 
(iRKAT  Britain.    (See  Britain.) 
Gkeene— 

From  ilorrU,  Oct.  3,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Oreeae,  same  ilato.) 
1-rom  Lii'iHStliiu,  Oct.  2U,  17S1. 

See  Xiulngifun  to  Grce«e,  same  dat«. ) 
FromJforrn,  Nov.2,  1781. 

(8^^eJfon■i<to  Grttiie.  itutiie  date.) 
To  /.iriMfvluM.    Rcatoriitioii  of  authority  iu  the  South,  Dec.  13,  17B1. 
From  Lb-inyittuih  Jan.  31,  17e2. 

Wee  Lleiasitoi,  to  Greene,  name  date.) 
From  ilorru,  Apr.  24,  17(«. 

(Soe  Jfurri*  to  Grteie,  name  dat«.) 
From  Morri-,  Oct.  17,  1782. 

(See  J/iirri>  to  Oft^tn',  naintdute.) 
To  Xirftijilon.    Aunoiincee  evacuation  of  Obarlastoii,  Dec,  19,  1782. 
From  Xininir<<t"<,  Jnn.4, 17i^J. 

(fWeXrrin^'on  t(i  l!)lr(«ne,  eumudate.) 
Yma\  iirhff«<o«,  Ft*b.  H,  1793. 

(See  LMngilon  to  Greene,  same  date. ) 
FromlfWii^^tafl,  Mar.  13,  17c>3. 

(See  LivingnloH  to  Greene,  some  date. ) 
Prom  JforHi,  Mar.  14, 1783. 

Sva  Morriito  Greene,  aanie  date.) 
yruin  Linns'ton,  Apr.  12,  1783. 

See  LielaytoH  to  Orreiie,  nomo  date.) 
Ff.iii  Jfoiii«.  May  16,  178:!. 
(S«e  MorrU  tu  Greene,  aaiuu  date.) 
pWH 
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GitKNViLLE.  Geokge.    FraukUu's  coufereuco  with,  as  to  stamp  act.     Franklim  to 

Hartley,  Mar.  12,  177d. 
Grknville,  T. — 

From  FiUy  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Fax  to  G-renciUe,  same  date.) 
FroQi  Sheridan,  May  21, 17^2. 

(•See  Sheridan  to  GrenvUle,  same  date.) 
From  Sheridan,  May  26,  17c<2. 

(Sec  Sheridan  tx>  GrenviUct  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  May  31,  17?^2. 

(See  Franklin  to  Grenville,  same  date,  iu  Franklin's  journal,  of  July  1,  17d2.) 
From  Fox,  May  3,  1762. 

(See  Fox  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
To  Fox.     IVace  negotiatious,  Juuc  4,  10,  21,  H^^. 
From  Fox,  Juuo  10,  17d2. 

(See  Fox  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
Correspoudenee  with,  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin^ s  journal,  auder  dato 
of  July  1,  1782.) 
Greyhol'XI).     Seizure  of.     Luzerne  to  CongresSt  Dec.G,  1779. 
Gru-'FIX.    From  Franklin,  Mar,  It),  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Griffin,  same  date.) 

GUIMALDI — 

Suggestion  that  A.  Lee  should  meet  him  at  Burgos.     Gardoqui  to  A,  Lee,  Feb.  17, 

A.  Lee's  memorial  to,  Mar.  5, 1777. 
Guaranty  of  pay.mext  by  Coxgrkss  of  siitliks,  Jan. 5,  1777. 

GUIZOT— 

View  of  Washington's  military  genius.     Introduction,  ^  12. 
View  of  justice  of  American  Revolution.     Ibid.,  v^  20. 
View  of  as  to  French  alliance  with  America.     Ibid.,  $  36. 
Opinion  of  Beaumarchuis.     Ibid.,  ^  r»7. 
Hale,  E.  E.     View  of  A.  Lee's  relatiuus  to  Franklin.    Ihid.,  ^  1 15. 
Hamburg.     Friendly  address  to  the  United  States,  Mar.  29,  1782. 
Hamilton' — 

A  constructive  revolutionary  statesman.     Introduction,  ^^  t,  209. 

As  to  fiuance.     Supporting  Morris.     Ibid. 

Loyal  to  French  alliuuce.     I  bid. 

Vigorous  support  of  the  Army.     I  bid. 

Disjipproves  of  withholding  information  from  Fre*ich  Govcrument.     Ibid. 

His  dependence  on  France  for  aid.     J  bid. 

Di.s.ipproves  of  Jay's  course  on  the  peace  negotiations.     Ibid. 

Objects  to  continuiug  Dana  and  any  unreceived  envoys.     Ibid. 

Opinion  of  Adams.     Ibid.,  $<&  4,  132. 

His  view  of  the  opposition  to  Washington  l»y  J.  Adams.     Ibid.,  $  11. 

His  estimate  of  Morris.     Ibid.,  ^  Jr=3. 

From  Morris,  May  26,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  naiui:  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  2,  llf^'i. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton ,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  2^,  17?^2. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  5,  175^2. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  La  raifttte,  Feb.  5,  17':'3. 

(See  La  Fnyct*e  to  HamiUon,  same  date. ) 
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Hauiltok— Contiiiaeil. 

Viewa  of,  oa  to  course  of  negotiators  in  FariH  in  sepnrating  from  Frauce  (given  in 

3Iadi40it'$  rrporl  nf  dtbalet,  auder  duto  of  Mar.  IM.  19,  1783.) 
From  ilorrit,  Apr.  \6,  1793. 

(See  Morrit  to  UamiHoa,  same  date.) 
Frow  Jas,  Sept.  26,  I7e3. 
(See  Jag  to  Hamiilon,  sitme  ilatn.) 
Haumoxd,  Captaio.     Instructions.     From  CommiUte,  Jan.  a,  1777. 

(See  Conwillre  to  Ilanmond,  briup  datp. ) 
Hampden,  a  type  of  American  coimtructivo  mvolutiouiBta.    lutroduotion,  $  a. 

HANtOCK— 

From  Franilin,  Dec.  8,  1776  (with  notice). 

(See  FranMin  to  Hancock,  asino  date.) 
l-'rom  Drane,  Sept.  14,  1778. 
(See  Dame  to  Hancock,  same  date.) 
Harris,  Sib  J.— 

Attempts  to  brilw  Cntbnriue  II,  to  act  against  America.    Introduction,  $  7. 
Position  as  to  Russiati  mediation.     Ibid.,  ^^  7, 110. 
Accountof  Sayra'susploitaat  St.  Petersburg.     Ibid.,  J  llCt. 
Harrison,  I). — 

Chosen  member  of  CoDUiiittaB  of  Corrcsiwuileuce.     Secret  Jourtialg  of  Congrets, 

Nov.  20,  1775.    (For  bis  biograpliy,  see  note  to  buuio.) 
Et  at.     Instructions  to  couimissiouers  at  Paris ;  narrating  progress  of  war,  Deo. 
21, 1776. 
Hariiison,  R.— 

From  Livingtion,  Hay  21,  1782. 

(See  Liciugstoii  lo  Harriaon,  same  date.) 
QucwtioD  of  his  appointment  as  coiiHUt.    Liringnton  to  Congreis,  Oct  ^,  1783. 
From  Liringaton,  Dec.  5,  lTc2. 
(See  LivingtioK  to  HarrivoH,  same  date.) 

Political  services  of.     Introduction,  $  1D9. 

Fiienilly  letters  to,  from  Kraukliu,  explaining  the  rights  of  America,  Oct.  14, 1777; 

Feb.  12,  26,  Mar.  Vi,  1778. 
To  Franklin.     Advising  him  of  his  danger,  with  Franklin's  reply,  Apr.  U3,  177d. 

(See  Franklin  to  Harthij,  same  date.) 
Character  of,  given  by  Franklin  to  Vergeones,  Apr.  24,  with  Vorgennes'  reply  to 
A.  Lee  of  Apr.  24,  and  to  Frauklln,  Apr.  25,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  fergenau,  Apr.  24,  1778.) 
From  Fraaklin.    Appealed  to  iu  behall  of  American  prisouers  in  Euglaiid,  Oct. 

14,  1777. 
Prom  FraakliH,  May  25,  1779. 

(See  FrankUn  to  Barthg,  same  date.) 
From  ^raait'ltn.     As  to.oscliange  of  prisoners,  June  16,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hniltei),  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  July  13,  1T78. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartles,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  3,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Barlleg,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  14, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartleg,  same  date.) 
From  Fi'anklin,  Oct.  aO,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartleg,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    France  must  be  included  In  tbepeace.^udiDdepondenceacknowli 
edged,  Oct.  26,  1778. 

(Soe  ;V«)ffJtIfM  to  Hariles,  s^me  date.J 
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Hartley— Colli  inaed. 

From  Franklin,  Nov.  29,  1778. 

(Stio  Fi-ankVtH  to  Hartley ^  same  dati). ) 
From  Frankl'iH,  Jau.  2r>,  1771), 

(See  Franklin  to  Uartley,  Biimo  date.) 
Fn>m  Franklin.     Iiidieat(»s  Freuch  alliaiico  t^>,  Feb.  IJ,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartleff,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  samo  date.) 
From  FraNWiii.     lusistiug  ou  iudepeiidcuce  a8  essential  to  i>eiic«,  Mar.  21,  May  4, 

1779. 
To  Franklin,     Suggestions  as  to  truce,  Apr.  22,  1779 ;  answered  May  4,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  2,  17t<0. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
Speech  of,  uoticetl.     Adams  to  CongresH,  July  7.  1780. 
To   Franklin.    Communicates  bill  for  conciliation  as  rejected  by  tlie  House  of 

Commons.  July  17, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  June  30,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  I-yanklin,  Dec,  15,  1781. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,     Desire  for  i>eace  ;  suggestions  as  to;  conference  with  Lortl  North, 

Jan.  2,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jfartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  terms  of  peace,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  1,  1782, 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  IG,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  prospects  of  peace,  Feb.  28,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    Discussing  question  of  peace,  March  11, 12,  1782. 
Intn»duces  Digges.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar.  11,21,  17^*2. 
F^oni  Franklin.     Proiiosing  rele«ise  of  prisoners,  Apr.  5,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  April  12,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    Suggestions  as  to  peace,  May  1,  1782. 
To  Franklin,     Importance  of  peace.  May  25,  1782. 

In  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin^M  Journal,  nnder  date  of  Jnly  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  10,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Harlhy,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Prospects  of  peace,  July  20,  1762. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  iM»ace,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  4,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  17.  1782. 

{See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Kanie  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  peace,  Oct.  4,  1782. 

To  Franklin.    Conciliatory  commercial  propositions.  Mar.  12,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Giving  draft  of  supplemental  treaty.  Mar.  31,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Proposals  to,  as  to  detinitive  treaty,  Apr.  29,  17^3. 
From  Franklin.     As  to  privateering.  May  8,  1783. 
Commission  of,  for  detinitive  i>eace    May  19,  1783. 

Articles  for  detinitive  treaty  pro]>osed  to  American  commissioners,  May  21,  1783; 
agreement  proposed  by  him,  June  1, 1783:  memorial  by,  to  commissioners,  June 
1,  1783;  proposed  agreement  by  Jay,  June  1,  178:5:  proposed  agreement  by 
Hartley,  June  1, 1783;  proposed  agreement  by  Adams,  June  1,  1783. 

(See  Definitive  treaty,) 
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Hartley — Continued. 

From  Commissioner 8 f  June  1,  1783. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  AdainSf  Franklin^  and  Jay,  July  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissuyners,    As  to  signatareof  treai.y,  Aug.  29,  1783  ;  reply  of  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, and  Jay,  Aug.  30,  1783;  to  Commissioners ^  congratulating  on  siguatuiv, 
Sept.  4,  1783 ;  commendation  of.     Franklin  to  FoXy  Sept.  .5,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  C,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  r/aj^  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  navigation  act  and  West  India  trade,  Sept.  24, 1783. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  16,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  22,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  i'VanArnit,  Jan.  7,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
Hartwkll's  case.     (See  Camiichael  to  Franklin,  Fob.  27,  1784.) 
Havana.    Outrages  at.    (See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  Feb.  27,  1784. 

(See  Governor  of  Cuba.) 
Hendricks,  Captain,  re-imbursed  by  France  for  his  losses.     Commissioners  to  Com- 
mittee. 
Henhy.    From  Franklin,  Feb.  26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Henry,  same  date.) 
Hkssk.    Treaties  by  which  the  English  are  to  be  furnished  with  troops  by  the  Land- 
grave of.    A,  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bache,  Mar.  19,  1770. 

HE.SSIAN8 — 

Employment  of,  denounced.    Introduction,  $  22. 
Numbers  brought  to  America.    Ibid.,  $  8. 
Sailed.    A,  Lee  to  Committee,  June  3,  1776. 

Suggestions  as  to  inducements  to  desert.     Franklin  to  Gates,  Aug.  2>^,  1776. 
Protest  against  employment  of.     Franklin  to  Winthrop,  May  1,  1777. 
HiGGiNSON.     Letters  attacking  Morris.     Introduction,  $  183. 
Hill,  Captain.    Complaints  against.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
HiNMAN,  Captain — 

From  Commissioners,  Nov.  25,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Captain  Thompson  and  Captain  Hinman,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners.     Instructions  to,  by,  Nov.  2.'i,  1777. 
UoBSON.     Seizure  of  prizes  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
Hodge,  W.,  as  business  agent,  (afterwards  captain)  sent  to  Europe.     Committee  to 
Deane,  Oct.  2,  1776. 
Employment  of,  by  commissioners,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Arrest  of,  in  Paris.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Aug.  12,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777.) 
Belease  from  imprisonment.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Narrative  of  operations  of.     Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
Hodgson— 

From  Franklin,  Jan.  20,  1780. 

(See  F^^anklin  to  Hodgson,  same  dat-e.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  26,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
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Hodgson— Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  11,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson ^  same  date. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  1, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
From  tyanklin,  Nov.  19,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
Recommended  as  cousul  at  Loudon.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

IIOLKKR — 

Contract  with,  for  supplies,  Aug.  G,  1777. 

Arrival  of,  in  Philadelpliia.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  June  21,  1778. 

HOLKER— 

Authority  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sej}t,  17,  1778. 
References  to.     Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12, 1778. 
From  Deane,  as  to  accounts,  April  26,  1779. 

(See  Deane  to  Holker,  same  date.) 
French  consul.    Proceedings  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  26,  Aug.  5, 1779. 
Entitled  to  protection.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  28,  1779. 
Information  as  to  proceedings  against,  July  29,  1779. 
Further  documents  as  to,  July  :W,  1779.     (See  Gerard,) 
From  Smith,  January  7,  17bO.    Ditliculties  of  obtaining  supplies. 

(See  Smith  to  Uolker,  same  date.) 
Commissioned  as  French  cousul-geueral  for  the  Middle  States,  Sept.  10,  1781. 
Holland.     (See  Xetherlands.) 

HOLTZKNDORFF— 

Introduction  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Difficulties  as  to.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Dec.  8,  1779. 
Claim  of.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  May  25,  1782. 
Hopkins.    His  betrayal  of  secrets.    Deane  to  Committ4e,  Oct.  1,  13, 1776. 
"HORTALKZ  &  Co."— 

Position  of.     Introduction,  ^  Gl. 

To  Mary  Johnston  (A.  Lee),  May  23,  1776. 

Will  furni.sh  supplies  to  the  Americans.     Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June  26, 1776. 

Advantages  to  the  Americans  from  dealing  with.     Jieaumarchais  to  Deame,  July  18, 

1776. 
Agreement  for  furnishing  armed  vessels.    Articles  for  hiring  armed  vefisels,  etc, 

Oct.  15,  1776. 
Response  of  foreign  committee  to  Arthur  Lee\s  statement  in  respect  to.     Cmr- 

mittee  to  J.  Lee,  May  14,  1776,  May  15,  1778. 
Arthur  Lee's  reference  to,  Jan.  3,  1777. 
Consignment  asked  for.     Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  3, 1777. 
Accounts  with.     Ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1777. 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13,  1778. 
Settlement  with.     Commissioners  to  Beaumarchais,  Sept.  10,  1778;  Commissioners  to 

Vergennes,  Sept.  10,  1778. 
Plan  for  future  settlement  with  Congress,  Dec. 2,  1778. 
Not  guarantied  by  France.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9, 1779. 
(See  more  fully  Beaumarchais;  and  also  Intro<luction,  ^^  56 Jf. 
Hostilities — 

Ceasatiou  of,  declaration  of,  Jan.  20, 1783;  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21,  1783; 

Adams  to  Livingston,  Jan.  %\,  1783. 
Proclamations  of,  Feb.  14,  20,  178:i. 

Final  cessation  of.     Carleton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  6,  1783:  Dighg  to  Livingston,  Apr. 
6,  1783 ;  Livingston  to  Congre^ts,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
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Howe,  Lord— 

InterviewH  with  Franklin  npon  American  affairs  and  of  plans  of  reconciliation. 
Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar. 22, 1775  (with  notices). 
To  Franklin.    Hopes  for  reconciliatiou,  Jane  20,  1776. 
From  Franklin,  July  20,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lord  Howe,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    Is  without  power  to  treat,  but  has  power  to  confer  and  negotiate, 

Aug.  16, 1776. 
Remarks  in  conference  with  Franklin,  Rutledge,  and  Adams,  Sept.  11, 1776. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  8,  1776. 
(See  Franklin  to  Lord  Uowe,Hame  date.) 
Howe,  Mrs. — 

Franklin  forms  the  acquaintance  of.     Fraiiklin*8  narrative  of  the  negoliaiiona  at  Lon- 
don, Mar.  22, 1775. 
Letter  to  Franklin,  inclosing  a  note  of  Lord  Howe.     Franklin*8  narrative  of  the 
negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 1775. 
Howe,  General- 
Position  of,  in  Feb.,  1777. 
Harrison  et  al.  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

\V.  Lee's  account  of  position  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.     JV.  Lee  to  Dnmas,  Mar.  21,  1777. 
His  desertion  of  loyalists  in  1778.     Introduction,  $  24. 
Howitzers,  casting,  difficulties  of.    J.  Laurens  to  Congress,  Apr.  24,  1781. 
IIUDDY,  case  of.     Livingston  to  Dana,  May  29,  1782;    Livingston  to  Franklin,  May  30, 
1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1782.) 
Huntington,  President  of  Congress — 

(See  Congress,  under  which  head  are  put  the  lettcra  addressed  to  him.) 
To  Adams.    Fall  of  Charleston ;  Rochambeau  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  July  30, 

1780. 
To  Jdams,    Commission  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Holland;  plan  of  treaty 
with  that  country  ;  resolntion  upon  the  neutrality  declaration  of  Russia,  Jan. 
1, 1781. 
To  Adams.    Instructing  him  not  to  communicate,  as  he  proposed,  his  peace  in- 
structions to  England,  and  not  to  be  influenced  as  to  such  action  by  his  views 
as  to  contingencies  of  English  politics,  Jan.  10,  1781. 
Commission  to  accede  to  mediation  and  to  treat  of  po.aco,  independence  being  a 
prerequisite;  alternative  i>ower8  as  to  trnce,  June  1.5,  19,  1781. 
IIussEY,  Abb6— 

Mission  of,  to  Spain.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6, 1780. 

Further  propositions  from  England  to  Spain  expected  through.     Carmiehael  to 
Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Hutchinson,  Governor- 
Mischief  done  by  him  in  England.     Introduction,  (  28. 
Death  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  17,  1780  (with  notice). 
Hutton— 

Success  of,  as  a  peace-maker.    Introduction,  $  20t. 
From  Franklin.    As  to  peace,  Feb.  1 ,  Mar.  24, 1778. 
Reference  to,  by  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  12,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  June  *>3,  1778. 
(See  Franklin  to  Hutton,  same  date.) 
UVDE,  Lord.     Interview  with  Franklin  upon  measures  of  reconciliation.   Franklin*s 

narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Imperial  COURTS.    Their  appearance  as  mediators  of  deflnitivc  treaty  declined  by 

Great  Britain.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  13,  178:1. 
Indrrtednrss,  foreign,  of  the  United  States,  pressure  of.     Morris  to  Congress,  Mar. 
17,  1784 ;  Morris  to  Conaress,  May  6,  1784. 
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INDEPENDKNCK— 

Essential  to  recognition.     Deane  to  Commilieef  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Effect  of  Declaration  of,  in  Europe.     Beaumarchait  to  Commtltoe,  Sept.  15, 1776. 

Formal  announcemeut  of  Declaration  of,  expected  in  Europe.     Dean^to  Commitltft 
Oct.  8,  1776. 

America  injnred  by  delay  in  announcing.    Deane  to  CommUtetf  Oct.  17,  1776. 

Necessity  of  announcing  formally.     Deane  to  Commitlee,  Oct.  25,  1776. 

Delay  in  announcing,  injurious  to  America.    Deane  to  Committeey  Nov.  6, 1776. 

Declaration  of,  presented  to  French  court.     Deane  to  Ja^,  Dec.  '^,  1776. 

Acknowledgment  of,  by  France.     Commufsionei'8  t^  Committeey  Dec.  18,  1777. 

British  recognition  of,  probabilities  as  to.     Conference  trith  French  winitter,  July 
10,  1779. 

Fricsland  resolves  to  acknowledge  the,  of  America.     Adams  to  VauguyoHy  Mar.  1, 
1781. 

Not  real,  unless  there  be  self-support.     Franklin  to  MorriSy  Nov.  5,  1781. 

Recognition  of,  a  prerequisite  to  peace.    Jay  to  Litingatony  Nov.  17,  1782. 
Indians.     Employment  of,  denounced.     Introduction,  $  22. 
Insolvency.    Condition  of,  in  1781-^82.    (See  Franklinj  Morris,) 
Intercepted  letters — 

Taken  from  Story  by  the  British.     Dumaa  to  FrankJiny  Apr.  20,  1776. 

British.     Carm t c/mW  to />if ma«,  May  9,  1777. 

Forgery  of.     (See  Forgery.) 

Of  Deane;  equivocal  character  of.    Introduction,  $  163. 
Intern.\tional  Law.     (See  Free  Shipfty  etc.) 

Questions  of.  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Introiluction,  $$  100^.    (See  Diplomacy.) 
Intermediaries.    Action  as  to  peace.    Ibid  ^^  197  Jf. 
Irelani)^ 

Revolt  should  be  attempted  in.     Deane  to  Jayy  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Notices  as  to.     Adams  to  Congressy  May  10, 1780. 

Notices  of  ))oIitical  positicm  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  1, 1780. 
Islands,  West  India.   Advantages  of  their  neutralization.     Franklin  to  Osnraldy  Jan. 

14,  1783.     (See  JVeat  Indies.) 
Irving,  Washington.  His  views  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.  Introduction,  J  11. 
Isle  of  France.    Importance  of  free  port  of.     Morris  to  La  FayettCy  May  19,  1784. 
Italy.     Commerce  between  America  and.     Deane  to  Committeey  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Izard,  R. — 

His  diplomatic  position.     lotroduetion,  <^  178. 

His  services  after  his  return.     Ibid.y  ^  179. 

Ill  effects  of  his  diplomatic  efforts.     Ibid.,  $$  19,  n.'i. 

Franklin's  gronnds  for  not  contiding  in.     Jbid.y  $  149. 

His  animosity  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  ^^  148,  149. 

Letter  to  Colden,  Sept.  10,  1775  (given  in  note  of  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 1776). 

From  Ilamock.  Instructions  to,  as  minister  to  Tuscany,  July  1, 1777. 
(See  Hancock  (or  Congress)  to  I:ard,  same  date.) 

To  Committee.  Speaks  hopefully  of  his  Italian  mission,  and  asks  for  instmctions, 
Oct.  6,  1777. 

To  Committee.     Does  n<it  leave  Paris,  bnt  confers  with  Tuscan  minister  there. 
Doe.  IS.  1777. 

From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  28, 1778. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

Consulted  by  Lee  as  to  molaases  article  in  treaty  of  1778.     Izard  to  Leey  Jan. 
28, 1778. 

His  opinion  thereon  ;  his  complaints  of  neglect ;  claims  to  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  treaty  matters.     Izard  to  Frankliny  Jan.  28,  1778. 

Franklin's  answer  to,  Jan.  29, 1778. 

Rejoinder  and  renewal  of  complaints  of  neglect,  Jan.  30,  1778. 
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Izard,  R. — Continued. 

From  Committee.    Congress  relies  on,  to  obtain  loan  in  Italy,  Feb.  5,  1778. 

Famished  1,000  guineas  for  expenses  of  mission  to  Italy.  Commissioners  to  Com- 
mittee, Feb.  16,  1778. 

To  Laurens.  Comments  on  treaty  of  1778  ;  complaints  of  Franklin  and  Dcano ; 
attack  on  Franklin ;  references  to  T.  Morris,  Feb.  16,  1778. 

From  Franklin,  Mar.  27, 1778. 
(See  Franklin  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin,    Calling  for  explanation.  Mar.  29,  1778. 
(Franklin  replies.  Mar.  30, 1778.) 

To  Franklin,    Calls  his  conduct  nnjnstifiablo.  Mar.  31,  1778. 

To  Laurens.  Denounces  Deano  to  Congress;  desires  commission  to  Naples,  Apr. 
1.  1778: 

To  Franklin.    Demands  fuller  explanation,  Apr.  4,  1778. 

To  Laurens.  Acknowledges  his  mission  to  Tuscany,  bnt  says  he  is  not  permitted 
to  go  there,  Apr.  11,  1778. 

To  Franklin.  Charges  Franklin  again  with  suppressions;  reitx)rat«s  his  charges 
against  Franklin,  Apr.  25,  1778. 

Sends  Pringle  to  Franklin  for  explanation  and  Pringle  reports  result.  Pringle 
to  Izard,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

Views  as  to  Izard's  doings.    Laurens  to  WaRhingtou,  May  5,  1778. 

To  A.  Lee,  Criticizes  the  fifth  and  eighth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  May 
IH,  1778. 

From  A.  Lee,  May  23.  1778. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

Recalled  by  Congress,  June  8,  1778. 

To  Franklin.    A  denunciatory  letter,  June  17,  1778. 

To  Congress.  Denounces  PYanklin  ;  speculates  as  to  European  affairs,  June 28, 17781. 

To  Laurens.  Condemns  Franklin's  course,  and  also  that  of  Gerard,  and  states 
that  W.  Leo  was  right  in  going  to  Vienna,  though  the  court  would  not  re- 
ceive him,  July  25,  1778. 

From  NiccoU,  July  28,  1778. 
(Sec  NiccoU  to  Izard,  same  dat«.) 

To  Commissioners.  Prospects  of  loan  in  Italy ;  asks  that  Vcrgennes  should  inter- 
vene. Aug.  25,  1778. 

From  Commissioners.  Saying  that  Vcrgennes  gives  no  encouragement,  Aug.  25,. 
1778. 

To  NiccoU.  Saying  that  he  is  disappointed  in  not  being  received  at  Tuscany,. 
Sept.  1,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.    Asking  aid  towards  procuring  an  Italian  loan,  Sept.  2,  1778. 

To  Laurens.  Criticizes  tlie  conduct  of  Franklin  as  to  the  **  moh&sses''  article  in> 
the  French  treaty,  Sept.  12,  1778. 

From  Adams,  Sept.  20,  1778. 
(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Complains  of  conduct  of  Spain  ;  supposes  (erroneously)  Franklin  to- 
have  endeavored  to  have  wrongly  promoted  his  nephew ;  his  views  as  to  tho- 
fisheries,  Sept.  24, 1778. 

From  Adams,  Sept.  25, 1778. 
(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

From  Commissioners.  Claims,  unsuccofisfully,  exemption  from  duties  for  his 
goods,  Sept.  26,  1778  (with  inclosures). 

To  Adams,    Views  as  to  fislieries  and  also  as  to  sumptuary  laws,  Sept.  28, 1778. 

From  Adams,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

His  demand  for  goods  seized  by  French  privateers  on  board  an  English  ship  de- 
clined.   Sariine  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  7.  1778. 
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Izard,  R. — Continued. 

Answer  of  Commissioners  to,  Oct.  12,  1778, 
Replied  to  at  large  by  Deano.     Deane  t-o  Congresn,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
Further  correspondence  in  reference  to  his  goods  seized  by  French  privateers. 
CommissionerB  to  Sartiney  Oct.  i:^,  I77d;  Commititionera  to  Tzard^  Oct.  13,  177H. 
Franco  declines  to  intervene.     Sartine  to  CommissionerSt  Oct.  19,  1778. 
From  Committee,  Oct  28,  1778. 

(Seo  i?.  II.  Lee  and  lyorell  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Letters  of,  attacking  Franklin,  read  in  Congress,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  17,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  4,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Franklin   objects   to  further  payments  to,   of  salary,  he  holding  a  sinecnre. 

Franklin  to  Committee,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
Franklin  overmled  in  this  matter  by  Adams  and  I^c.     Irard  to  Committee,  Jan. 

28,  1779. 

Desires  permission  to  return,  Jan.  2S,  1779. 

Adams  gives  character  of.    Adams  to  Lorell,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Informs  Congress  of  his  intended  retnrn.  Mar.  4,  1779. 

Franklin  explains  his  refusal  of  salary  to,  May  26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Comments  of  Lovcll  as  to.     Lorell  to  Adams,  Juno  13,  1779. 
From  Lorell.    Noticing  his  recall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Views  of,  as  to  his  recall  and  a.s  to  his  charge  for  expenses,  Sept. 

29,  1779. 

Adams'  opinion  of.     Adams  to  Lordl,  Oct.  17,  1779. 
Imjkolicy  of  views  of,  as  to  France.     Adams  to  ^"J.  Adams,  Mar.  4,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Has  returned  and  is  ready  to  give  Congress  any  information  de- 
sired, Ang.  0,  1780.  • 
111  effects  of  his  conduct  in  France.     Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14,  1781. 
Jacksox,  a  supposed  spy,  gives  information  to  the  British  ministry.     {A.   Lee  to 

Committee,  June  3,  177G. 
Jackson,  Major— 

From  Dana,  Nov.  11,  1780. 

(S«*e  Dana  to  Jacknon,  same  date.) 
Agent  for  J.  Laurens.     Adams  to  Laurens,  May  8,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  28,  1781. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  explaining  difliculties,  June  29, 1781. 

Correspondence  with  Franklin  as  to  certain  ]>roperty  the  title  of  which  was  dis- 
puted.    Jackson  to  Franklin,  July  2,  1781 ;  Franklin   to  Jackson,  July  5,  (5,  9, 
1781. 
From  Franklin,  Jnly  10,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
From  Frapklin,  Oct.  1(»,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
Imi)rovideut  action  of;  overpurchase  of  supplies.     Franklin  to  Co i»<7r«iJ»,  Nov.  5, 

1781 ;   Franklin  to  Adams.  Nov.  7.  178!  :   Franklin  to  Laurens,  ^ow  8,  1781. 
Api»rov»Ml  by  Adams.     Adams  to  Congress.  June  27.  1783. 
Jamaica.     As  to  sustaining  negroes  in.  in  revolt.     Deane  to  ./ny,  Dec.  3,  177G. 
Jay — 

His  services  in  Ccmgress.     Introduction,  vS  ir5.  ^ 

His  oppo.sitiou  to  **  committee"  government  and  to  the  •*  family  compact.'*   Ihid.,  $ 

15<». 
On  the  Spanish  mission.     Ihid.,  ^  157. 
During  the  peace  negotiations.     Ihid.,  $  K»8. 
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Jay — Continued. 

Dislike  of,  by  A.  Lee,     Ihid,,  ^  141, 14G,  147. 

His  statements  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.    Ihid.^  ^  11. 

Coarse  of  in  peace  negotiations  disapproved  of  by  Hamilton.     Ihid.,  $  4. 

Didferences  with  Franklin  as  to  binding  effect  of  instruction.     Ihid.^  $  110, 126. 

His  horror  at  British  cruelty.    Ibid.y  $  22. 

Refuses  to  meet  Deano  in  1784.     Ihid.^  ^  165. 

Chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Corrrespoudence.     Secret  Journals  of  Congress^ 

Nov.  29, 1775. 
A.  Lee  objects  to  his  being  on  the  Committee  of  Secret  CorrespondeDoe.     Lee  to 

Golden,  Feb.  13, 14, 1776. 
To  Morris.    Prospects  of  war ;  cruelty  of  enemy  such  as  to  make  the  devastation 
of  southeastern  New  York  preferable  to  submission  to  their  atrocities ;  divulg- 
ing of  A.  Lee*8  letters,  Oct.  6, 1776. 
From  Deane,  Dec.  3, 1776. 

(See  Denue  to  Jay,  same  dat^.) 
From  ffafthington.  Mar.  1, 1777. 

( See  IVashingion  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
To  Washington,    Incapacity  of  Congress;  good  influence  of  Gerard;  ba<l  condi- 
tion of  finances,  Apr.  26, 1779. 
To  Morris,    Views  with  horror  return  to  dominion  of  England,  and  regards  con- 
ditions as  '^happily  counterbalanced ''  by  the  intelligence  from  Franco,  Apr. 
29, 1778. 
From  Rutledge,  Dec.  25, 1778. 

(See  Rutledge  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
From  Washington,  Apr.  20, 1779. 

(See  Washington  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  10, 1779. 

(See  Washington  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Juno  9, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Ja^, same  date.) 
Elected  as  commissioner  to  Spain.     Lorell  to  Adams,  Sept.  27, 1779. 
Congressional  proceedings,  Sept.  25, 27, 1779. 
From  Congress,  Sept.  29, 1779. 

(See  Congress  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
Instructions  to  Congress,  Sept.  30, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  4, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay  (or  Congress),  same  dat«. 
lostrnctions  to,  as  to  the  Mississippi  claim.     Congress,  Oct.  13, 14, 1779. 
To  Congress     Narrative  of  his  voyage,  Dec.  20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1779  ;  Jan.  6, 1780. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  his  voyage  and  perils,  Dec.  27, 1779 ;  Jan.  26, 1780. 
-     To  J.  Lee.    Asks  for  information  as  to  Spanish  affairs,  Jan.  26, 1780. 

To  Congress,    Advises  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  reporting  to  Spanish  minister  at 

Cadiz,  Jan.  27, 1780, 
To  Vergennes.     Reporting  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Jan.  27,  1780. 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  15, 1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichaelj  Feb.  18,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  22,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  22, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Florida  Blanoa.    Postponing  his  reception,  Feb.  24, 1780. 

(See  Florida  Blanca  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
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Jay — Con  tinned. 

To  Carmichael.    Giving  details  of  his  mission,  Feb.  !^>,  17d0. 

To  Congress,     Annonucing  reception  at  Madrid  and  giving  views  as  to  treaty  with 

Spain  ;  suggests  Gnatier  for  Barcelona,  March  3.  1780. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  17,  1780. 

(See  J.  Lee  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  de  XeufriUe,  Apr.  7,  1780. 

(See  de  XeufriUe  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  Apr.  7,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  accounts ;  expresses  his  affection  for  France ;  position  of  Spai  u 

Apr.  27,  1780. 
From  Adams,  May  13,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  15,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  s;huo  date.) 
To  Congress.    Gives  detailed  account  ot  his  negotiations  in  Spain  and  incloses  his 
own  exposition,  in  reply  to  the  Spanish  ministry',  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States,  May  2t>,  1780. 
From  Carmichael,  May  27,  1780. 

(See  Carmicliael  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Xeu/rille^  Jnne  1,  1780. 

(See  y^Hfrille  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  XeufriUe,  Juno  8,  1780. 

(See  XeufriUe  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  13,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,     Notified  of  bills  drawn  on  him,  Jnne  16,  1780. 
To  XeufriUe,     Thanks  Nenfville  and  son  for  assistance,  June  25,  1780. 
(See  XeufriUe  to  Jay,  Jnly  13,  1780.) 
From  CouteulT,  July  4,  1780. 

(See  Couteulx  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Financial  troubles ;  expense  of  distressed  American  seamen,  Jnly 

10,  1786. 
From  LoreU,  Jnly  11,  1780. 

(See  lAtrell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  XeufriUe,  July  28,  1780. 

(See  XeufriUe  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Xeufville,     Anxiety  about  Laurens;  loss  of  Charleston,  July  29, 1780. 
Detained  in  Aug.,  1780,  at  Madrid  by  death  of  chihl.     Carmichael  to  Congress, 

Aug.  22,  1780. 
To  Deane,     Expressions  of  friendship,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
To  Congress.    No  more  bills  can  be  drawn  on  him  ;  Spaiu  offers  to  aid  a  loan  for 

8150,000,  Sept.  16,  1780. 
To  Vvrgenneff.     As  to  critical  condition  of  American  tiuances  iu  Spain,  Sept.  22, 

1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

(See  Frankliu  to  Jay.  same  date.) 
From  CongrtMH,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Congress  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  XeufriUe.     As  to  tiuancial  matters,  Oct.  4,  1780. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  finances,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

To  Franklin.    Kindness  of  Prince  Massarano:  other  details,  Oct.  25,  1780. 
To  LoreU.    Difficulty  in  forwanling  letters,  Oct.  2r,  1780. 
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Jay — Continned. 

To  Franklin.  Espressing  gratitude  at  relief  by  Franklin's  aid  from  the  claims  on 
bim;  confasion  as  to  settlement  for  former  supplies;  condition  of  American 
campaign,  Oct.  30,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Cumberland's  position  and  character  at  Madrid ;  Abb<S  Hnssey ; 
Florida  Blanca  pledges  Spanish  fidelity  to  America ;  correspondence  and  con- 
ference with  Florida  Blanca  and  with  Mountmoriu ;  references  to  Gardoqui, 
conversation  with  Gardoqui,  Nov.  6,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Incloses  papers  i*elative  to  Morocco  ;  inefficiency  of  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, Nov.  30,  1780. 

To  Committee.  Importance  of  system  of  private  expressnge  of  letters,  Nov.  30, 
1760. 

From  Franklin,  Jan.  27,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

Promised  a  part  of  the  loan  by  Spain  to  meet  bills.  Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan. 
29,  1781. 

From  Congress f  Feb.  1.5,  1781. 
(See  Congress  {Huniingtan)  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

From  Committee,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
(See  Lovell  or  Committee  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin.  Difficulty  of  raising  funds  in  Madrid  ;  intervention  of  go-betweens ; 
his  dependence  on  Franklin,  Feb.  21,  1781. 

From  Lovell,  Mar.  9,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  French  fleet  not  sailed ;  Spain  has  promised  a  loan  of  $150,000 ;  sup- 
plies being  shipped ;  Hussia's  offer  of  mediation  accepted  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral; England's  answer  not  known  ;  Cumberland  will  depart  in  a  few  days. 
Mar.  22,  1781. 

Special  agency  to  correspond  with  ;  action  of  Congress  under  date  of  Mar.  24, 1781. 

From  Adams,  Mar.  28,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin.  Unable  to  obtain  funds  to  keep  bills  from  protest ;  has  depended  on 
Franklin's  good  offices  for  his  support ;  must  continue  drawing  on  him,  Apr. 
— ,  1781. 

From  Franklin.    Is  desired  by  Jay  to  bo  his  successor  as  minister  to  France,  Apr. 
12,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

To  Thomson.  Importance  of  better  arrangement  of  foreign  affairs ;  letters  are 
opened  or  intercepted ;  Congress'  **  ungenerous  "  concessions  as  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  known  in  Europe  before  they  reached  him ;  damage  done  by  draw- 
ing without  funds,  Apr.  23,  1781. 
//To  Congress.  Spain  demands  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississix>pi ;  Spain 
promises  to  become  responsible  for  a  loan  of  $150,000 ;  endeavors  to  obtain 
loan ;  letter  to  De  Neufvillo  on  that  subject  (Jan.  8) ;  no  money  to  pay  bills 
of  exchange ;  money  received  from  Spain ;  loan  obtained  on  personal  credit 
of  French  embassador;  advises  that  ships  on  stocks  be  sold  to  Spain ;  sup- 
plies of  prize  goods  presented  by  France  and  Spain  sent;  disposition  of  Port- 
ugal; Franklin;  Cumberland's  mission;  disposition  of  Spain;  Del  Campo; 
case  of  the  Dover  cutter;  Tpseau,  French  vice-consul  to  Boston,  Apr.  25, 1781. 

From  Franklin,  May  5,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 

From  Congress.    Disavowing  understanding  with  Britain ;   anthorizing  him  to 
continue  to  ask  for  treaty  with  Spain  ;  and  re-instructing  him  to  recede  from 
claim  to  navigation  of  Mississippi  below  3l8t  degree  north  latitude,  May  28, 
1781. 
(See  Conffre98  to  ^ay,  same  date.) 
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Jay— Continned. 

To  Comgn$s.     Gi-Deral  alTniis  iu  Spaiu,  May  20,  17c;l. 

To  FraMkliH.     Waut  of  intelli^^uce  from  America;  states  that  he  basdeclined  to 
admiiiittter  the  oathof  allegiuuce  to  Vaughau,  not  thiukiugheha6the|K>wer, 
May  :n,  17el. 
From  Lorel!^  Juno  4, 17?? I. 

(See  LortU  to  Jatf,  same  date.) 
From  J/orri>,  Jinie  5,  17^1. 

(See  Morri$  to  Jay.  naiue  date.) 
From  Lorill,  June  15,  1781. 

(See  Lorill  to  Jaif,  same  date.) 
From  FraukUti,  Juue  '.JO,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jdj/,  same  date.) 
From  yforriM^  July  4,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jatf^  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  7,  1781. 

(See  Morrit  to  ,Aaj^,  same  date.) 
From  Morri«y  July  *J,  17rl. 

(See  Morrin  to  Jnj^,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Waut  of  intelligeuce ;  as  to  relief  of  Talbot  aud  other  American  pris- 
oners, July  9,  1781. 
From  Moiriif,  July  i:i.  17f*l. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay^  same  date.) 
From  Morriii,  July  29,  17^1. 

(See  Murrif  to  Jajf,  same  date.) 
From  Contjretnty  August  10,  17!?1. 

(See  Congrtifs  to  Jaj/,  same  date.) 
From  MorriSy  August  15,  17fl. 

(Sec  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Lorell,  August  15,  nj^l. 

(See  Lorell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  J  August  '20,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Frankliny  September  4,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jayj  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Accepts  appoiutmeut  as  peace  commissioner,  but  objects  to  instruc- 
tions to  act  iu  conjunction  with  France;  has  no  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
on  him,  September  20,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  SeptrmlHT  :i\},  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  CongrvHs.    Stating  the  ditficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  recent  recep- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Feb.  15,  1781,  requiring  him,  for  the 
sake  of  recognition  aud  of  aid,  to  surrender  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  free  navigation  of  tht*  Mississippi.     In  conformity  with  this  instruc- 
tion he  made  the  oiler  to  the  Spanish  minister,  conditioned,  however,  on 
immediate  actiou.      He   then   narrates  the   protracted   and  unsatisfactory 
negotiations  that  followed,  coming  to  no  practical   result,  Spain   neither 
agreeing  to  acknowledge  indei^ndence  or  to  afford  any  i»ecnniary  aid,  Oct. 
:^  1781. 
To  Congretn*.     As  to  his  acceptance  of  certain  bills,  Oct.  IS,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  10,  17>'l. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  siune  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  1,  17el. 
(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  m^ma  date. ) 
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Jay— Continncil. 

Fi-om  Adams,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

(Soe  Adams  to  Jiay,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  28,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay^  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  28,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Knox.    Congratulations  on  Yorktown,  Doc.  10,  1781. 
From  Livingston^  Doc.  13,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
¥*^lSm Adams,    Dilatory  and  evasive  course  of  Spain,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  19,  1782.     Advised  as  to  proper  course  in  view  of  Spanish 
dilatoriness. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  2,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
Acknowledges  papers,  and  speaks  of  letters  being  tampered  with.     Jay  to  Liv- 
ingston, Feb.  6, 1782 ;  Jay  to  Congress,  Feb.  Jit,  1782. 
Embarrassment  from  failure  of  remittances.     Carmichael  to  Livingston.  Feb.  27, 

1782. 
F'rom  Livingston,  Mar.  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Ja^,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    Franklin  assumes  payment  of  bills  drawn  on ;  urges  bis  presence 
in  Paris.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
(See  tyanklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  </a^,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  «7a^,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  24,  1782. 

(See  FranAp^in  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Family  details,  and  social  relations  in  Spain,  Apr.  25,  1782. 
From  Livingston.    His  treatment  by  Spain  commented  on  ;  position  to  bo  taken 

as  to  Mississippi  Valley,  Apr.  27, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Gives  uarrrative  of  bis  official  business  and  affairs  at  Madrid ;  re- 

p3rt8  difficulties  as  to  Captain  Hill  and  Commodore  Gillon,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
Estimate  of  his  expenses.    Livingston  to  Congress,  May  8,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  May  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.    Proposes  early  departure  for  Paris,  May  14,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  June  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.    Arrival  in  Paris;  peace  negotiations,  June  25,  1782. 
To  Mountmorin.    Journey  from  Spain  to  France ;  prospects  of  peace,  June  26, 1782, 
From  Livingston,  July  6,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
/To  Adams.    As  to  political  prospects,  Aug.  2,  1782. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Aug.  6,  1782. 
JProm  Adams,  Aug.  10, 1782. 
f  See  Adan^  to  t/ay,  same  date.) 
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Jay — Cont  i  d  irmI  . 

From  JdatHSf  Aug.  13,  1782. 

(Seo  Jdiims  to  Jaifj  same  date. 
From  Adaiufif  Aug.  17,  17c^J. 

(See  Adams  to  «/«^,  8:iiue  date.) 
To  Congress.     Recoin mending  W.  T.   Franklin  as  secretary,  April  45,   1781  (in- 
closed in  letter  to  Congress  of  Franklin  of  Sept.  3,  I7rfl. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  4,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jtii/,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston f  Sept.  lf<,  17c2. 

(Sec  fAringston  to  ./a//,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Transmitting  th«  Marbois  intercept e<l  letter,  the  way  he  received 
which  ho  is  not   **at  liberty  to  mention;*'  expresses  distrust  of   France, 
St»pt.  18,  1782. 
As  to  this  letter  see  infra  Murhois. 
To  Adama.     Announcing  Oswald's  powers  and  asking  Adams'  presence  in  Paris  ; 

Sept.  2-',  1782. 
To  Licingnton.     Announcing  Oswald's  powers,  Sept.  "-idy  1782. 
From  Adamtty  Oct.  7,  17?<2. 

(See  Adams  to  Jag,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Saying  he  refused  to  ti*eat  nnder  Oswald's  lirst  i>ower,  Oct.  13, 1782. 
To  Morris.    To  same  effect,  Oct  13,  17^2. 
From  Washington^  Oct.  18,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Jag^  same  date.) 
Hisdislikeof  Frenchmen.    Adttma"  journal  Nov,  5,  1782. 

To  Livingston.    Giving  full  account  of  sharo  in  peace  negotiations  to  date;  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Nov.  17,  1782. 
From  Livingston f  Nov.  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jag,  hamc  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Unanimity  among  commissioners,  Dec.  12,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Satisfaetion  with  the  )>eaceaud  hopes  for  the  futnre,  Dec.  14, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(Seo  Livingston  to  Jag,  same  date ;  also  Jan.  4, 1783.) 
From  Liringnton,  Jan.  4,  178*3. 

(See  Livingston  io  Jag,  same  date;  and  sametos«ime.  Dec.  30,  1782.) 
To  Iai  Fagette.     Good  faith  to  ho  maintained  to  France;  no  aid  to  be  expiHited 

from  Spain,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Expressing  personal  res|>ect  and  approval  of  his  grandson  as  sec- 
retary, Jan.  2C,  1783. 
To  Ihane.     Refusing  to  correspond  with,  Feb.  23,  178^5. 

To  Vanghan.   Treaty  one  of  wise  liberality  on  part  of  England;  question  as  to 
navigation  acts  ;  no  reason  why  tories  should  be  compensated  for  their  losses ; 
Lord  Shelbnrne's  svstem  liberal  and  conciliatory,  Mar.  28,  17wil. 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  that  he  is  to  be  formally  received  at  Madrid,  Apr. 

7,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Parliamentary  news;  the  mediating  courts  to  appear  at  the  de- 

tiuitive  treaties,  Apr.  11,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  detinitive  treaty  and  Spanish  relations ;  impaired  healthy 

Apr.  22,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Recommending  Adams  as  minister  to  England,  May  30,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Looks  to  Carmicbael  to  make  up  accounts,  June  1,  178*3. 
To  Uartlvg.     Proposed  agre<'nieut  as  to  definitive  treaty,  June  1, 1783. 
To  Morris.     France  can  supply  no  more  funds;  distrusts  France,  July  17, 1783. 
To  Livingston.     Satisfaction  with  prelimisary  articles;  importance  of  national 
spirit,  and  of  constant  preparation  for  war,  July  19,  I78:{. 
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Jat — CoDti  lined. 

To  Thomson,    Hoping  ho  will  write  a  history  of  the  RevolatioQi  July  19,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Conditions  of  proposed  resignation,  July  20,  1783. 

To  Morris.    Speaks  well  of  Gouveueur  Morris ;  regrets  R.  Morris'  resignation ; 

France  can  supply  no  more  fuuds,  July  20,  1783. 
From  Franklin^  Saiit.  10,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay ^  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Vindicatiug  latter  from  charge  of  lukewarmuess  as  to  fisheries, 

Sept.  11, 1783.     (See  Franklin.) 
To  Thomson.    Thinks  reciprocity  to  be  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties ;  would 

discoutiteuanco  privateering,  Sept.  12,  1783. 
To  Livingston,     Reciprocity  the  true  system ;    recommends  leniency   to  tories, 

Sept.  13,  178:^. 
To  Schuyler.    Beneiits  of  the  peace,  Sept.  16,  1783. 
To  Hamilton.   Bad  effect  of  reports  of    American  dissensions ;  leniency  to  tories, 

Sept.  28,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  4,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Jaj^, same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  27, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Nov.  27, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
Elected  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.     Congress,  May  7, 1784- 
To  Congress.    Has  returned  to  New  York  and  made  arrangements  as  to  his  accounts; 

ratification  of  treaty,  July  25, 1784. 
Report  to  Congress  as  to  recognition  of  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  and  closure  of  war,  Mar.  4, 1785.    (See  Carmicluiel,  Spain.) 
Jefferson-- 

His  position  in  revolutionary  politics.    Introduction,  ^  \e. 

Opinion  of  Adams  in  Europe.     Ihid.,  $  131. 

Information  given  as  to  Deano  in  1788.    Ibid.y  $  165. 

High  opinion  of  Dumas.    Ihid.,  $  185. 

Appointed,  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  to  make  a  treaty  with  France.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  4, 1776. 
From  Adams,  June  29, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
Commissioned  as  peace  plenipotentiary.     Livingston  to  Jeffirson,  Nov.  13,  1782; 
Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  26,  1782;  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  Nov.  26,  1782; 
Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.  29, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Delay  in  his  passage  to  Europe,  Feb.  7, 1783. 
To  Luzerne.    To  same  effect,  Feb.  7, 178.3. 
From  Livingston,    His  departure  no  longer  pressed,  Feb.  14, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  18, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  4,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Jefferson,  same  date. ) 
From  Madison,  June  10,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Jefftrson,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Feb.  25,  1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
Elected  minister  for  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce.     Congress  May  7,  1784. 
Jenifer.    From  Morris,  Juue  11,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Jenifer,  same  date. ) 

IDWH. 
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Jenkinson.    Sent  to  Frauce  by  British  Government  to  watch  Dcauo.    Jbcame  to  Com- 
mittee, Ang.  18,  1776;   W,  Lee  to  Z>«m<w,  Sept.  10,  1776. 
Jennings— 

Now  in  Loudon,  recouuiiended  to  Congress  for  employment.    A,  Lee  to  Commitke^ 

Dec.  8,  1777. 
From  J(fam«.    As  to  views  of  war,  Mar.  13,  1780. 
''An  Aniericau,  residing  in  London,-  but  a  warm  friend.''    (Sparks,  in  note  to 

Adams'  letter  above  cited.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  20,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Jenningft,  siime  date.) 
Fr(»m  Dana.    Asking  him  to  accompauy  him  to  Russia,  Apr.  21,  1781. 
To  Dana.    Difficulties  as  to  joining  his  mission,  May  3,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  May  13,  1781.) 
Character  condemned  by  H.  Laurenn  to  Ministcrsj  Sept.  11,  1783. 
Suggested  as  secretary  of  the  peace  commission.    Adams  to  lAmrens,  Sept.  15,  It^. 
Notice  of.    Adama'  journal,  Nov.  3,  1782. 
JouNSON  (member  of  Congress),  chosen    member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Secret  Joui'nah  of  Congress,  Nov.  29,  1775. 
Johnson,  Captain.    Capture  of.     Commissionfrs  to  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1777. 
Johnson— 

Recommended  to  Congress  by  D'Estaing,  July  8,  1778. 
Johnson  (of  Maryland). 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  29,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  22,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
JoHNSTONK,  Governor,  to  Morris,  sounding  him  as  to  peace,  Feb.  5,  1778. 
Corrupt  approaches  to  Morris,  June  16, 1778. 

His  suggestions  as  to  peace.    (See  Franklin  to  Jlartleg,  Oct.  20, 1778.) 
Joint  ENVOYS.    Impolicy  of  having.    Introduction, '^  106. 
JoXKS,  J.  Paul.     Public  services  of.     Ibid., '^  VJO. 

From  Franklin.    To  commaud  a  ship  built  at  Amsterdam,  June  1,  1776. 
Commissioned  to  take  commaud  of  the  Ainphitrite ;  May  9,  1777. 
His  efficiency.     Ibid. 
From  Franklin  and  Deane.    Giving  iustructionsto.    Jan.  16,  1778. 

(Sec  Commissioner  to  Jones,  same  date. ) 
Question  of  assistance  to.     CommisHioners  to  iniliams.  May  25,  1778. 
From  Commissioners.     Instructions,  May  25,  1778. 
From  Franklin.     Further  suggestions,  May  'J7,  1778. 
From  Franklin.     Giving  advice,  June  10.  16,  1778. 
Representations  as  to.     Commissioners  to  Surtine,  June  15,  1778. 
His  explanation  as  to  Siuip.HOu,  June  16,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Complaining  of  neglect,  Aug.  13,  1778. 
To  U'hijtplv.    Asks  for  court-martial  of  Simpson,  Aug.  18,  1778. 
From  Whipph'.    Court-martial  refused,  Aug.  19,  1778. 

From  Commissionerx,     Court-martial  ordered  by  commissioners,  Aug.  22,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    Instructions,  Sept.  6,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  from  Joncfi,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee.     Objections  to  above  instructions,  Jan.  17,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
Proposes  to  return  Lady  Selkirk's  plate.     Franklin  to  ^'ichireighauser,  Fob.  10, 1779. 
From  Commissioners.     Leaving  the  Hanger  approved.  Fob.  10,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
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Jones,  J.  Paul — Coutinuod. 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  24,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vtrgennts^  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,    lustructioiis  to,  Apr.  28,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Joitcs,  samo  date.) 
Recommended  to  Dumas  for  advice  aud  protectiou.     Chaumont  to  Dumaa,  Sept.  2, 

1779. 
Agreemeut  with  Captain  Pearsou,  prisoner  of  war,  Oct.  3,  1779. 
To  Morris,    Giving  narrative  of  capture  of  Serapis,  Oct.  13,  1779 
From  Franklin,     His  victory  commended,  Oct.  15,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jonta^  same  date.) 
Reports  it  to  commissioners  of  tlie  Navy,  Oct.  17.  1779. 
Commands  again.    Franklin  to  Cooper,  Oct.  27,  1779.     (See  Alliance.) 
From  Vaaguyon,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

(See  Faufjnyon  to  Jonca,  same  date.) 
Protest-s  against  reception  in  Holland.    Jones  to  States- General,  Oct.  29, 1779. 
Gives  orders  as  to  prisoners.    Jones  to  Weibert,  Nov.  4,  1779. 
Replies  to  Vanguyon,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

Dumas  gives  information  as  to.  Dumas  to  Vamjnyon,  Nov.  9,  11,  13«  1779. 
Subsequent  proceedings  narrated.  Dumas  to  Committee,  Dec,  10,  11,  1779. 
To  Franklin,    Defends  bis  proceedings,  Dec.  13,  1779, 

(See  Jones  to  Vamjuijon^  same  date.) 
From  Reynst.    Inquiries  as  to  bis  flag,  Dec.  17,  1779. 

(See  Reynst  to  Jones,  same  date.) 

(Answer  Jones  to  Reynst,  Dec.  17,  1779. ) 
From  Livoncourt,  Dec.  17, 1779. 

(See  Livoncourt  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas,    Proposing  a  cruise,  Dec.  27, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  1, 1780. 

^See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
His  exploits;  quarrel  with  Landais.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  4,  1780. 
Recommended  to  Congress.     Franklin  to  Congress,  June  1,  1780. 
Appoint-ed  captain  of  the  Alliance,  Franklin  to  officei's  of  the  Alliancet  June  16, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  June  17,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  bame  date.) 
To  Franklin,    Ditficulties  of  bis  position;  disputes  as  to  the  Alliance,  June  27, 

1780. 
DifBcnIties  as  to  ;  sails  in  the  Ariel  for  the  United  States.     Franklin  to  Congress, 

Aug.  9,  1780. 
To  Dumas,    Nurrative  of  adventures;  Louis  XVI  gives  him  a  sword  and  recom- 
mends him  to  Congress,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
Has  been  driven  back  in  the  Ariel  in  a  storm,  but  is  reQtting,     Franklin  to  Locell, 

Dec.  2,  1780;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1780, 
To  J.  Brown.    Answers  to  questions  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  giving  account  of 

his  naval  operations  and  matters  connected  therewitli,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
Certain  questions  relating  to,  answered.     Franklin  to  Lewis,  Mar.  17,  1781. 
Position  of  Dutch  authorities  to  (see  manifesto  given  by),    Adams  to  Congress, 

Mar.  18,1781.) 
To  Congress,    Thanking  them  for  their  favorable  action,  April  22,  1781. 
Complaint  against.    Livingston  to  Jones,  April  17,  1782;   Luzerne  to  Livingston^ 

April,  17,  1782. 
Expenses  of,  paid  by  France.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25,  1783. 
Jordan,  John.    Caae  of.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  20,  1782. 
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Joseph  II,  Emperor.     Position  of,  to  Revolutiou.    I ntrod action,  §  116. 
Joy.     Passport  of.     Franklin  to  lirotcnj  Aii^.  G,  1781. 

''Jrxius.''    Bad  influence  ou  politics  of  Artbnr  Leo  and  others.    Intrcduction,  $  147. 
Kalb,  Baron- 
Revolutionary  services  of.     Introduction,  $  $  79jf. 
Employed  by  Broglie  to  sound  Congress  as  to  receiving  Broglie  as  general.     Ibid., 

$  77. 
His  character,    fbid.,  78  ff. 
Secret  mission  to  America  in  1767.     Ibid.y  $  80. 
Narrative  of  death  of.     /6ie/.,  ^  81. 

Desires  to  enter  service  of  the  United  States.     Deanc  to  Committee,  Nov.  6,  1776^ 
Recommende<l  as  a  capable  officer.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1776. 
Agreement  between  Deane  and  Do  Kalb.     Deane  to  Committi'e,  Dec.  6,  1776. 
To  Adams.    Otters  letters  of  recommendation.     Dec.  27,  1776. 
Estate  of.     Luzerne  to  Liringnton,  Apr.  17, 1782;  Lirintjston  to  Luzerne,  June  7, 1762. 
Claim  of.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  28,  1784. 
Kapp.    Views  as  to  character  of  Kalb.     Introduction,  $  79. 
Kkkmklix.    IntnKluction  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Nov.  7,  1782. 
King  of  France  (see  Louis  AT/). 
King  and  Queen  of  France— 

Arrival  of  portraits  of.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  6,  1784 ;  Congress  to  King  oj 
France,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
King  of  Great  Britain  (see  George  III). 
King  of  Prussia— 

From  A.  Lee,  June  29,  1777. 

(See  J.  Lee  to  King  of  Prussia,  same  date. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  11, 1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Ktng  of  Prussia,  same  date.     See  Frederick,  Prussia,) 
Knox— 

From  Jay,  Dec.  10,  1781. 
(See  Jay  to  Knox,  same  date.) 
KoTKOUSKi.    Introduction  of.     fYanklin  to  JVashington,  June  13,  1777. 
Laetitia,  brig.     Question  as  to  seizure  of.     Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Oct.  :M),  1782;   Lu- 
zerne to  Dilton,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
La  Fayette— 

Revolutionary  services  oi*     Intro<luction,  ^  72. 

Ilis statement  as  to  opposition  to  Washiugton  by  ''Lees  and  Adamses.'*     Ibid., 

$  11. 
Agreement  between  Deane  and.     Deane  to  Commitlr^e,  Dec.  6,  1776. 
His  visit  to  America  and  his  character.     Commi>^Hioiicr9  to  Coinmittee,  May  25, 1777. 
To  Adam^.    Giving  him  letters  for  France  and  gives  him  suggestions,  Jan.  9,  1778. 
Froiu  Adams,  Feb.  3, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Tm  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Adams.    Letter  of  courtesy,  Feb.  8,  1778. 
Congress  votes  sword  to.  Oct.  21, 1778. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1770. 

(See  Adams  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     On  In'half  of  "an  otticer,"  desiring  service,  Apr.  9,  1779, 
Movements  of.    Franklin  to  Committee,  May2(),  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  19,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    Sword  as  memorial  gift,  Aug.  24,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  sanu'  date.) 
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La  Fayette— Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  1,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Iai  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  10,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Faifette,  8amo  date.) 
From  Adanm,  Feb.  18, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  T^i  Fayette,  name  date.) 
To  Adams.    Comments  on  ciuTent  events,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
Commended  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Washinyt^n,  Mar.  5,  1780. 
Returns  to  America.     Franklin  to  I^reV,  Mar.  1(»,  1780. 
Commended  by  Carmichael,  Mar.  31, 1780. 
To  lie^d.    Importance  of  greater  military  energy,  May  31,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  9,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Conyress.    As  to  forwarding  supplies,  and  also  as  to 

Franklin  and  tlie  alliance,  Dec.  IG,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  May  14,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
Participation  in  capture  of  Coniwallis.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  21,  1781,  note. 
Resolution  of  Congress  as  to,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

To  Ifashinyton,    Reports  difficulty  iu  obtaining  funds  in  France,  and  a  feeling 

that  America  migbt  do  more;  popular  friendship  for  America,  Jan.  30, 1782. 

To  Vergennes.    Gives  details  as  to  tlic  untrieudliness  of  Spain  iu  American  atlairs. 

Mar.  20,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  political  prospects.  Mar.  27,  1782. 
To  IFashington.    Political  affairs  in  Europe,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Of  same  dat-e,  on  same  topics. 

To  Washington.    Will  remain  in  France,  assisting  the  American  cause,  until  re- 
quired to  rejoin  the  Army  for  the  next  campaign,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Preparations  for  and  prospects  of  coming  campaign,  Apr.  12, 17H2. 
His  intervention  on  behalf  of  H.  Laurens.     Laurens  to  Congress,  May  30,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  peace,  June  20,  1782  (given  in  Franklin^s  journal,  under  date 

of  July  1,  1782). 
To  Livingston.     Sketch  of  peace  negotiations,  June  25,  1782. 
Participation  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin'' s  journal,  given  under  date  of 

July  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  9,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  July  24,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  29,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    SpeculatiouK  as  to  peace,  Oct.  6,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Probabilities  of  campaign,  Oct.  14,1782. 
To  Washington.    As  to  his  personal  plans,  Oct.  24,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  2,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
Presence  at  peace  negotiation.     Adams*  journal,  Nov.  20,  1732. 
To  Vergennes.    Progress  of  negotiations;  excellence  of  American  Army ;  poverty 

of  the  people;  claims  to  pecuniary  aid,  Nov.  22,  1782. 
From  Commissioners.    Approving  of  his  voyage  to  the  United  States,  Nov.  28, 1782. 
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LaFayettk— Continued. 

To  CongresB.    Has  acted  under  the  direction  of  Congress  and  the  Commissioners, 

Dec.  3,  1782. 
To  Wajihington,    Proposes  to  join  D'Estaiu^,  Dec.  4,  1782. 
To  Franklin,    His  continned  affection  for  the  United  States,  Dec  8,  178*2. 
To  Vergennes.    Naval  preparations;  prospects  of  general  peace,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
From  Liringittonf  Jan.  10,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Jan.  19,  178:^. 

(See  Jag  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Carmichael.     Importance  of  alliance  with  Franco;  America  owes  nothing  to 

any  power  but  France,  Jan.  20,  178:}. 
To  Congreas.    Congratulatory  on  peace ;  the  intended  French  campaign  of  1783, 

Feb.  5.  1783. 
To  Liringston.    As  to  intended  campaign ;  unfriendliness  of  Spain ;  proposed  visit 
to  Madrid ;  trusts  America  will  maintain  herself  against  Spain,  Feb.  5, 22, 1783. 
To  Hamilton.    Desire  to  continue  in  American  service ;  importance  of  continental 

nuiou;  would  accept  legation  from  United  States  to  London,  Feb.  6,  1783. 
To  Florida  Blanca,    Attitude  of  Spain  to  the  United  Stat^Js,  Feb.  19,  1783. 
(Concurred  in  by  Florida  lilanca  to  La  Fayette,  Feb.  2"^,  1783.) 
(Sec  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  Feb.  22,  1783;  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Mar. 
2,  1783.) 
From  Livingston,  May  1,  178:J. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  formal  mediation  of  im|)erial  courts,  May  12,  1783. 
To  Vergtnnes,  Juno  29,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayetie  to  t'trgennrs,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Improved  coudition  of  affairs  in  Spain,  July  20,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Congratulations  as  to  peace;  importance  of  union  and  national 

spirit,  Sept.  7,  178:?. 
His  good  oftices  rendered  to  America.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Oct.  25,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Political  affairs  in  Europe;  proposes  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 

Dec.  20, 1T83. 
From  Cahnne,  Jan.  9.  1784. 

(See  Calonnv  to  La  Fayette^  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    Pro|>oses  to  visit  Ameiica  ;  general  European  news;  friendship 

of  France,  Mjiy  14,  lli^. 
From  Morris,  May  19,  1784. 

(See  Morris  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
La  Fayktfe,  ship.     Loss  of  goods  by,  replaced.     Franklin  to  Chamberlain,  Aug.  24, 

17HI. 
Lamaugais.     (Sec  Introduction,  vN  75.) 
Lamkths.     (See  Introduction,  ^  78.) 
Landais,  Captain — 

DiHiculties  with  Jones.     Introduction,  ^  190. 
Iutro<luced.     Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  3,  1777. 

DifTiculties  as  to.     La  Fayette  to  Adams,  April  9,  1779:  Franklin  to  Marine  Com- 
mittee, June  2,  1779. 
Censure  of,  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Jones,  Oct.  15,  1779. 
Quarrel  with  Jones.     Franklin  to  Jones,  Mar.  1, 1780 ;  Franklin  to  Sartine,  Mar.  20, 

n-O;  Franklin  to  Landais,  June  7,  1780  ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1780. 
St-ateraeut  of  the  case  against  hiui.     Franklin  to  Xavy  Board,  Mar.  l.'S,  1780. 
Ordered  to  leave  the  Alliance.     Franklin  to  Landais,  June  16,  1780. 
Relations  to  Jones.    Intro<lnction,  $  190. 
Further  difficulties  with.     I'anl  Jones  to  Franklin,  June  27,  1780. 
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Lan  DAIS —Con  tinned. 

Difficulties  as  to;  sails  in  the  Alliance  with  stores  for  the  United  States.    Frank* 

lin  to  dmgresSf  Ang.  9,  1780. 
Questions  as  to.     Franklin  to  LewiSy  Mar.  17, 1781. 
Lands,  public.'*  Security  for  foreign  loans.    Deane  to  Commitieey  Dec.  1,  177G. 
Langdox,  in  Congress,  May  18,  1776,  notice  of. 
Laumoy  (French  officer).     Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24, 1781. 
Lauraguais,  Count.     Indiscretion  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18, 177C. 
Laurens,  H.— 

His  diplomatic  appointments.     Introduction,  $  172. 

His  course  in  the  Tower.    Ihid.,  $  193. 

Elected  President  of  Congress.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  8, 1777. 

From  AdamSj  Dec.  23, 1777. 

(See  Adamn  to  Laurens,  same  dat«.) 
From  Morris,  Dec.  26,  1777. 

(See  Morris  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Feb.  16, 1778. 

(Sec  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  31, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens^  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Apr.  1, 1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  A^T,  11, 1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Washington,    Views  as  to  differences  among  American  envoys  at  Paris  and  as 

to  English  overtures ;  views  as  to  difficulties  in  Army,  May  5, 1778. 
From  Izard,  June  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  July  25,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(Sec Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Sept.  12,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Resignation  of  chair,  Dec.  16,  1778. 

Address  to  Congress  as  to  a  certaiu  letter  charged  to  him,  May  15,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  25,  1779. 

(S<50  Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Instructions  as  minister  to  Holland,  Oct.  26, 1779. 
From  Committer,  Dec.  11, 1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Preparations  for  departure,  Jan.  24,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Plans  of  voyage,  Fob.  14, 24, 1780. 

Franklin  requested  to  assist  him  as  to  loan.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  July  11, 1780. 
About  to  sail  for  Holland.     Lorell  to  Jay,  July  11, 1780. 
To  Committee.    Announces  his  capture  at  sea  and  seizure  of  his  papers  and  the 

politeness  with  which  ho  was  treated  by  his  captonn,  Sept.  14, 1780. 
His  non-arrival.     Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  19,  1780;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  Oct.  21, 

1780. 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  shut  off  from  visitors ;  sick  and  emaciated  ;  denied  paper; 
treated  with  brutality ;  statements  contained  in  letter.     Dumas  to  Congress, 
Oct  6,  1780;  Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  24,  1780. 
Cloture  of  his  papers  and  their  disclosure  at  Holland ;  severity  of  his  treatment. 

Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  27,  1780. 
Franklin's  interposition  for.     Franklin  to  Cooptr,  Nov.  7, 1780. 
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Lacrens,  it.— Coiitinned. 

Discovery  and  transmission  of  papers.     Dana  to  Jacl'$oiif  Nov.  11,1780. 
Contradictory  account  as  to  bis  treatnionf.     VtntoH  to  Cooper,  Nov.  5:7,  1780; 

Cooper  to  Franklin y  Nov.  29, 17rf0. 
Greater  liberty  allowed  to,  in  Tower.     Franklin  to  Congrt9S,  Dec.  3, 17H0. 
From  CongresSf  Dec.  23,  1780. 

(8e4i  Congre»s  (or  Huntington)  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Prom  Congre9$,  Dec.  27,  1780. 

(Seo  Congress  (or  Huntington)  to  Laurens^  same  date.) 
From  Jrfam«,  May  8,  1781. 

(See  J(f<iiH«  to  Laurens f  same  date.) 
From  Vergcnnesy  May  16,  1781. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  8,  1781. 

f  See  Franklin  ti)  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Funds  supplied  to.     Franklin  to  Hodgson,  Nov.  19,  1781;  /VaiiUiii  to  PaH^Atfii, 

Nov.  22,  1781. 
To  Congress.    lubuman  treatment  for  fifteen  montbs  in  Tower,  Dec.  20, 1781. 
His  position  as  to  bis  treatment  in  tbe  Tower;  relief  sent  to  him  by  Franklin; 

general  review  of  bis  case.     Franklin  to  Sfiss  Laurens,  Dec.  29, 1781. 
Difficulties  arising  in  Holland  from  seizure  of  his  papers.     Adams  to  Liringston, 

Feb.  21,  1782. 
Letter  of  Burke  as  to ;  position  of.     Burke  to  Franklin,  Feb.  28,  1782. 
Congratulations  on  bis  release.     Franklin  to  Laurens,  Apr.  12, 1782. 
Release  of.     La  Faj/ette  to  irashington,  Apr.  12, 1782. 

To  Franklin,  May  17, 1782  (given  in  Franklin*s  journal,  nmlcr  date  of  July  1, 1782). 
To  Congress,    Treatment  when  in  tbe  Tower;  final  release;  La  Fayette^s  course 

as  to.  May  30,  1782. 
Notice  of.     Adams  to  Livingston,  June  9,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     His  position  at  the  Tower  ;  exchange,  June  24, 1782. 
Exchange  of.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  29,  17rj2. 

In  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin^ s  journal,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
Prom  Franklin,  July  2,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  15,  1782. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Construction  of  British  commission :  dangers  to  be  avoided  ;  does  not 

desire  (o  act  on  commissiou,  Aug.  17,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Aug.  18,  1782. 

(S<*e  Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Plans  for  return  to  America ;  may  remain  abroad  for  some  montbs; 

Franklin's  attention,  Sept.  5,  1882. 
Franklin's  attitude  to  him,  given  in  note  to  last  dispatch. 
From  lAringston,  Sept.  17,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Renewal  of  bis  appointment  as  commissioner  of  pe.ice.     Congress,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Addresswl  as  sncb  by  Livingston,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Proposed  recall  of,  based  on  bis  alleged  compromising  letter  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe 

Ilousi^  of  Commons,  Sept.  19,  1782. 
Madison's  account  of.     Madison  to  Jiandolph,  Sept.  24,  1782.     (See  also  Introduc- 
tion, ^  173.) 
Attendance  wanted  at  Paris,    Adams  to   Laurenx,  Nov.  5,   178*2 ;    Livingt^ton  to 

Laurens,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
His  einbarassing  position  arising  from  the  alleged  petition  to  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Livingston  to  Adams,  Nov.  18,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  ^  173.) 
To  Cornu-alli^.    As  to  exchange,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
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Laurens,  H.— Continued. 

To  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Explanation  of  his  continued  residence  in  Eng- 
land ;  bas  been  in  continuous  service  of  his  country  for  eight  years ;  acknowl- 
edges payment  for  his  services,  Dec.  15,  1782. 

To  Living8t4m,    Bad  health  and  continued  residence  abroad,  Jan.  6,  1783. 

To  Franklin,     Views  as  to  definitive  treaty.  Mar.  C,  1783. 

From  AdamHf  Mar.  12,  1783. 
(See  Jdam«  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 

To  Secretarif  of  Foreign  Affairs.     As  to  English  affairs,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

To  Franklin.     Position  of  En£:tiHh  administration,  Mar.  17,  1783. 

To  Adami.    Views  of  English  politics.  Mar.  26,  1783. 

To  Franklin.    Commercial  bill  in  Parliament;  mediation,  Apr.  4,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Reporting  conversation  with  Fox  favorable  to  commercial  treaty, 
Apr.  5,  10,  178:5. 

From  Livingston.    As  to  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  May  8,  1783. 

To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Narrates  proceedings  iw  to  definitive  treaty, 
.Tune  17,  1783. 

To  Commissioners.    Information  as  to  his  proceedings  in  England,  June  17, 20, 1783. 

To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ^  June  27,  1783. 

From  Franklin,  July  6,  178:5. 
(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin,  July  17,  1783. 

To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  July  17,  1783. 

To  same.     Proceeds  to  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1783. 

To  L.  R,  Morris.     As  to  accounts,  Aug.  9,  1763. 

To  United  States  ministers  at  Paris.  Gives  conversation  with  Fox,  when  the  latter 
declared  that  the  provisional  articles  would  form  the  detinltive  treaty,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  American  ships  from  the  West  Indian  trade, 
and  that  an  American  minister  was  desirable  at  London  ;  arrival  in  London 
of  Carberry  and  Sullivan,  Aug.  9, 1783. 

To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  As  to  his  salary;  proposes  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  where  his  brother  has  resided  for  six  years,  Aug.  9, 1783. 

From  Franklin,  Aug.  21, 1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 

To  United  States  ministers  at  Paris.  Notices  definitive  treaty  and  comments  on  bad 
character  of  Jennings,  Sept.  11, 1783. 

From  franklin,  Dec.  G,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  12,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jjaurens,  same  date.) 

From  Hartley,  March  2(),  1784. 
(See  Hartley  from  Laurens,  same  date.) 

To  Congj^ess,  British  hardness  to  the  Uuit<5d  States ;  mischief  done  by  the  "  loy- 
alists,'' probabilities  of  a  new  war,  Apr.  24,  30,  1784. 
Laurens,  J. — 

His  diplomatic  services.    Introduction,  $  174. 

Elected  secretary  of  legation  to  Versailles  (but  decliues);  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress of  Sept.  28, 1779. 

Instructions  to,  as  special  minister  to  Paris,  Dec.  23, 1780. 

Additional  instructions  to,  Dec.  27, 1780. 

To  Congress.    In  regard  to  obtaining  supplies  asks  discretion,  Jan.  3,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Efforts  to  get  a  crew  for  the  Alliance :  French  army  and  navy  de- 
manding supplies,  Feb.  4, 1781. 

To  Congress.    Efforts  to  get  a  crew  for  the  Alliance ;  embarked  to-day,  Feb.  7, 1781. 
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Laurens,  J. — Continued. 

To  Congress,  Nnnibers  and  destination  of  French  fleet;  war  with  England  very 
iujurions  to  Holland ;  British  privateer  having  illegally  taken  a  Venetian  ship 
captured  and  the  ship  released ;  fears  for  safety  of  Palfrey,  Mar.  11, 1781. 

To  Congress,  Interview  with  the  Marcjais  de  Castries;  the  king  of  France  refuses 
a  loan  ;  gives  (),000,000  to  the  Unit^  States;  the  King  refuses  to  accept  the 
offer  of  mediation  unless  his  allies  do ;  Congress  is  requested  to  instruct  their 
delegates  ou  this  i>oint :  memorial  to  Vergennes ;  letter  to  same;  urges  that 
supplies  be  sent  by  France  ;  fleets  of  the  powers,  Mar.  20. 1781. 

To  WaMhingtoH,  As  to  his  application  to  I'^ance  for  further  aid;  as  to  plans  of 
coming  campaign,  Mar.  24, 1781. 

To  Congrefs.  Loan  promised;  cost,  etc..  of  supplies;  French  will  establish  naval 
superiority  in  America;  fleet  on  its  way;  extracts  from  intercepted  letters, 
Apr.  9,  1781. 

To  Washington.  Vergennes  has  promised  to  guaranty  the  ten  million  Dutch  loan ; 
will  take  action  as  to  supplies,  Apr.  11, 1781. 

To  Vergennes,  Supplies  insufticient;  requests  amount  of  loan  be  immediately  ad- 
vanced ;  necessity  of  naval  superiority,  Apr.  IS,  1781. 

To  Congress.     Remittance  of  specie  and  of  supplies ;  the  ship  Indian^  Apr.  24, 1781. 

To  the  Director-General  of  Finance.  Urging  a  larger  remittance  of  specie,  Apr. 
29,  17H1. 

From  Adams.  As  to  his  recent  action  in  Europe;  Major  Jackson*s  agency.  May 
8,  1781.    Efficiency  of,  noticed.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  14, 1781. 

Excellence  of  his  character  and  hiti  comparative  success  in  his  mission  to  France. 
Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1781. 

To  Congress.     His  diHapimintmeut  in  the  failure  of  his  final  attempts  at  raising 
funds,  May  15,  1781. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Lanrens,  May  1(5,  17rl.) 

Vergennes  declines  to  pay  for  his  credit  purchases  in  Holland,  which  he  ought  to 
have  paid  for  in  casli,  June  H,  1781. 

Position  of  his  accounts  in  Holland.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  June  10,  1781. 

Has  disbursed  all  of  six  million  loan.     Franklin  to  Aditm)*,  Jnne30,  1781. 

Difficulties  arising  from  his  engagements,  Franklin  to  Jackson.    July  6, 1781. 

Want  of  final  success  in  his  financial  mission  in  1781.  Franklin  to  Carmichael, 
Aug.  24,  1781. 

Arrival  with  ten  store-ships.     Mortis  to  Franklin,  Aug.  28,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Reporting  his  special  mission  to  France;  urged  larger  contribu- 
tions than  those  received  through  Frnnklin,  but  fruitlessly ;  the  arguments 
he  used  to  Vergennes ;  visited  Castrit-w ;  Vergennes  stateil  that  the  King  will 
be  security  for  ten  million  Dutch  loan  :  France  can  not  provide  fnU  convoys; 
arranged  with  Captain  Gillon,  of  the  South  Carolina,  for  further  conveyance  of 
specie;  prospects  of  further  supplies  faint.  St»pt.  2,  7,  1781. 

To  Congress.  R«»gards  retaliation  as  the  only  mmle  of  procuring  relief  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Laurens;  sends  further  accounts,  and  states  the  amounts  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  draw  ou  Franklin,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

Comparative  ill  success  of  his  mission.     Laurens  to  Congress,  Sept.  21, 1781. 

Fnuii  Franklin.     As  to  mismanagement  in  ]>urchase  of  supplies  in  Holland  and 
their  shipment  through  Gillon,  Nov.  9,  1781. 
Lauzi'N.     Character.    Introduction,  ^  78.     Congratulatory  and  complimentary  ad- 
dress to.     Congress,  May  1,  1783. 
Le  Briw  from  Franklin^  Oct.  25,  1779. 

(S<'e  Franklin  to  Le Brun,  same  date.) 
Lecky— 

His  view  of  Washington's  military  genius.     Intro<luction,  $  12. 

Opinion  of  Adams.    Ihid.,  ^  V3il. 
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Lbb,  Arthur— 

Oatline  of  history.     Ihid.y  ^  13r>. 

Position  in  England  prior  to  1776.     Ibid.,  $  137. 

His  connection  with  Wilkes.     Ibid.^  ^  13d. 

His  opposition  to  Washinj^ton  and  Franklin.     Tbid.j  §  141. 

His  relations  to  Bean tii arch ais.     Ibid  ,  $  142. 

His  English  connections  in  1776.     Tbid.j  $  143. 

His  "militia"  diplomacy  and  its  conscqnences.     Tbid.f  $  (19)  144. 

Prevalent  opinion  as  to  his  differences  with  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  145. 

Effect  of  **  Jnnius"  on  his  style.     Ibid.,  ^  147. 

So  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  Scotch.     Ibid.,  $  148. 

His  case  against  Frankliu.     Ibid.,  ^  141). 

His  betrayal  hy  favorites.     Ibid.,  ^160. 

Decoy  news  sent  by  him.     Ibid.,  $  151. 

Suspicious  of  Franklin  and  Vergennes.     Ibid.,  $  152. 

Powerful  family  influence.     Ibid.,  $  153. 

His  course  on  returning  to  America.     Ibid.,  $  154. 

His  relatioMs  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  ^  106, 126, 149. 

Charge  of  corruption  against  Dumas.     Ibid.,  ^  185. 

His  diplomatic  failures.     Ibid.,  $  19. 

Mistake  as  to  Deane's  wealth.     Ibid.,  ^  160. 

Question  of  memory  with  Beaumarchais.     Ibid.,  ^^  61,  142. 

Presents  petition  of  1775.    Frankiin  to  Thomson,  Fob.  5, 1775. 

From  CkMnmittee,  to,  Dec.  12,  1775. 

(See  C&mmitUe,  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Dumas  will  correspond  with  and  take  charge  of  his  letters  to  Congress.    Franklin 

to  Dumtu,  Dec.  19, 177C. 
To  nncertain  correspondent,  nnder  name  of  Col  den  ;  importance  of  placing  New 

England  men  at  the  head  of  affairs;  predictions  as  to  British  campaign; 

objects  to  Franklin  and  Jay  on  committee  of  correspondence  (doubts  as  to 

the  channel  through  which  those  letters  were  received,  Feb.  13,  1776).    (See 

introduction,  $  141.) 
To  same  correspondent.    Criticises  Lord  Sackville;  objects  again  to  Franklin  and 

Jay;  suspects  Dr.  Church,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
To  Mrs,  Bache.    Makes  further  predictions  as  to  British  campaign ;  Britain  re- 
quires unconditional  submission,  Mar.  19,  1776. 
To  Colden.    Makes  further  predictions  as  to  British  campaign,  Apr.   15,  1776. 

(See  introduction,  ^  141.) 
Under  name  of  Mary  Johnston,  to  **RortaJez."    Explaining  why  tobacco  could  not 

be  at  once  shipped,  May  2:},  1776;  June  6,  1776.     (See  introduction,  $  61,  ff. 

142.) 
To  Committee.    Speculations  as  to  English  and  French  policy  ;  criticises  Spanish 

minister ;  denounces  the  Scotch  and  refugees ;  warns  as  to  "Parson"  Madison, 

Joseph  Reed,  and  Brook  Watson,  June  3,  1776. 
From  beaumarchais,  June,  6,  1776. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Beaumarchais.    As  to  exchange  of  tobacco  for  supplies,  June  14,  1776. 
From  Beaumarchais,  June  26,  1776. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.    As  to  American  affairs  and  the  timidity  of  France,  July  6,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    Criticises  recent  publications;  Adam  Smith  is  a  "Scotchman,  and  an 

enemy  to  America;"   decisive  news  expected,  Ang.  12,  1776. 
According  to  Vergennes,  has  pnt  too  much  con6dcnce  in  Count  Lauragnais.    Deane 

to  Committee,  Ang.  18, 1776. 
(See  Lee  to  Beaumarchais,  May  23. 1776.) 
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Lrk^  Arthur — Coiitinaed. 

His  visit  to  Paris  in  Augast,  1776,  an  nn^elcome  surprise  to  Deane.    Deane  to 

VergenneSy  Aug.  22, 1776. 
To  Dumaa.    Political  torpor  in  England;  Sandwich  and  Germain,  Sept. 23, 1776. 
May  treat  with  European  powers,     rroceedimja  in  Congress,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
Appointed  commissioner  to  Paris.     Morris  and  Franklin  to  Zee,  Oct.  23,  1776; 

same  to  Deane,  Oct.  24,  1776. 
To  Dumaa.    Survey  of  English  politics,  Nov.  15,  1776. 
To  Shelburne,    Bids  farewell ;  expn^sses  his  superior  attachment  to  America,  and 

is  about  to  join  in  Paris  "our  Pater  Patria*^  and  Mr.  Deane,  Dec.  23, 1776. 
To  Committee.     Accepts  aud  enters  on  his  duties  as  commissioner  at  Paris;  "Hor- 

talez;''  arrangements  made  with  him  were  settled  with  Deane,  and  the  sup- 
plies were  what  were  promised,  Dec.  31,  1776. 
Draught  of  pledge  to  France,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Proposes  to  go  to  Madrid.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 1777.    Lee  to  Commit' 

tee,  Feb.  11,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Supplies;  British  plans,  Feb.  14,  18,  1777. 
Fr)m  Gardoqui.    Advised  not  to  go  to  Madrid,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

(See  Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
The  orroueousness  of  his  information  as  to  British  campaigns.     See  letters  nuder 

date  of  Feb.  14, 1776 ;  Feb.  5, 11, 14, 18, 1777.     See  also  Introduction,  U 151  ff). 
To  Commissioners.     His  journey  to  Spain,  Feb.  26,  1777. 
To  GrimaJdi.     Urges  on  Spanish  Government  that  ho  shonld  be  permitted  to  visit 

Madrid,  Mar.  5, 1777. 
To  Committee.    Proceedings  in  his  mission  to  Spain,  etc..  Mar.  8, 1777. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    Appeal  to,  Mar.  17, 1777. 
►  To  CongriHH.     Explanation  of  course  in  Spaiu ;  foreign  affairs.  Mar.  18, 1777. 
From  Franklin.     Instructions  to,  in  Jan.,  1777,  Mar.  21, 1777. 
To  Committee.     Returns  to  Paris,  and  reports  unfavorable  disposition  of  Spain, 

Apr.  2,  1777. 
From  Gardoqui,  Apr.  28, 1777. 

(See  Gardoqui  to  A.  Le^>,  same  date.) 
To  Gardoqui.     As  to  public  affairs.  May  8,  1777. 
To  Schulenherg.     Proposing  to  visit  Berlin,  May  8,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Prepares  to  go  to  Berlin,  May  13,  1777. 
From  Schulenherg.     Advised  to  postpone  his  visit.  May  20,  1777. 
To  Schulenherg.     Announcing  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  June  5,  1777. 
To  Schulenherg.     Sends  a  statement  of  value  of  American  trade,  June  7,  1777. 
From  Schulenherg.     Informed  that  his  residence  at  Berlin,  as  a  mere  individnal. 

would  not  bo  disagreeable  to  the  King,  June  9,  1777. 
To  Schulenherg.     Mentioning  rates  of  insurance  to  America,  June  10,  1777. 
To  Commiltee.     Position  of  affairs  at  Berlin,  June  11,  1777. 
To  Franklin.     "Apathy'*  at  Berlin,  June  15, 1777. 
From  Schnlenberg.     Dilatory  course  of  Prussia,  Juno  18,  1777. 
'J'o  Schulenherg.     Asking  permission  for  American  cruisers  to  enter  Prnq3ian  ports, 

June  20,  1777.     Declined  by  Schnlenberg,  June  26,  1777. 
To  Commissiono's.     Reports  stealing  of  his  papers,  Juno  28,  1777. 
(J.  Q.  Adams'  and  other  comments  thereon,  June  28,  1777,  note.    As  to  this 

theft,  see  Introduction,  ^  91,  144,  150,  193.) 
To  King  of  Prussia.     As  to  alliance,  June  29,  1777. 
The  King's  notion  of  the  theft,  Juno  30,  1777. 
To  the  King.     As  to  the  theft,  July  1,  1777. 
From  the  King.     Referring  him  to  Sebulenberg,  July  2,  1777. 
To  Commissioners.     Reporting  return  of  papers,  July  6,  1777. 
To  Congress.     Discussing  his  situation,  July  29,  1777. 
From  Commiltee,  Aug.  8,  1777. 
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Lke,  Arthur— Cou tinned. 

To  Schulenberg.    Suggestions  as  to  Prussian  commerce,  Aug.  13,  1777. 

To  Gardoqtti.    Disappointed  at  action  of  Spain,  Aug.  18,  1777. 

To  Ck>mmittee,     Remarks  as  to  decline  of  English  commerce,  Sept.  9,  1777. 

To  Gardoqui.     Supposed  settlement  as  to  supplies,  Sept.  25,  1777. 

To  Committee.     Gives  news  from  Spain  iis  to  supplies  and  declares  Beaumarcbais' 

supplies  to  have  been  gratuitous,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg,     Informed  that  Prussia  will  not  receive  American  privateers, 

Oct.  8,  1777. 
Reply.     A.  Lee  to  Schnlcnherg,  Oct.  23,  1777. 

To  Schulenberg.     Announces  W.  Loe*s  appointment  to  Berlin,  Nov.  13,  1777. 
To  Gardoqui.    Remarks  as  to  supplies  and  prizes,  Nov.  15,  1777. 
To  Committee.    Reports  refusal  of  Prussia  to  receive  privateers  and  also  suspen- 
sion of  supplies  from  Spain,  Nov.  27,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg,  Nov.  28,  1777. 

(See  Schulenberg  to  A.  LeCy  same  date.) 
To  Berkenhout.    Commissioners  may  receive  but  can  not  make  peace  overtures, 

Dec.  3,  1777. 
To  Congress.    Reporting  as  to  goods  forwarded  to  cai-e  of  Gerry,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
To  Congress.    As  to  excesses  of  American  privatei'i*s ;  recommends  Jennings  and 

Digges  for  employment,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
To  Aranda.    Political  relations,  Dec.  9,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.     Is  advised  of  bis  brother's  itsjection  by  Prussia  as  minister, 

Dec.  11,  1777. 
To  Shelbume.     As  to  British  enormities,  Dec.  14,  1777. 
From  Schulenbergy  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Schulenberg  to  .4.  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Schulenberg.     Prussia  refuses  transit  to  British  troops,  Dec.  23, 1777. 
To  Cammittee.     As  to  Spain  and  Prussia,  Jan.  5,  1778. 
From  Schulenberg f  Jan.  16,  1778. 

(See Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Objecting  to  twelfth  article  of  treaty  of  1778,  Jan.  30, 1778. 
From  Franklin.     Agreeing  to  dropping  article,  Feb.  1,  1778. 
Gerard  to  Commissioners.    Not  assenting  to  change  from  want  of  time,  Feb.  2, 

1778. 
To  Schulenberg.    As  to  condition  of  war,  Feb.  2, 1778. 

To  Committee.    Narrative  of  proceedings  in  Spain;  criticises  proceedings  of  col- 
leagues, Feb.  10,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Statement  as  to  Beaumarchais'  gratuities,  Feb.  15, 1778. 
To  Franklin.    Complains  that  he  was  not  advised  of  Simeon  Deane's  sailing  with 
dispatches;  considers  the  action  of  France  '^ covert''  and  equivocal,  Feb.  26, 
1778. 
From  Franklin  and  Deane.    Explaining  their  position,  Feb.  27,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  A.  LeCy  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Supposed  promise  of  Spanish  loan,  Feb.  28, 177H. 
From  Franklin.    Explaining  difficulties  as  to  opportunities  for  lettei-H,  Mar.  17, 

1778. 
To  Franklin,    His  reception  in  Spain  still  postponed,  Mar.  27,  1778. 
To  Franklin  and  Deane.    Calls  for  settlement  of  accounts,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    In  reply,  Apr.  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Gardoqui  4"  Co.,  Apr.  1,  1778. 

(See  Gardoqui  j-  Co.  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Gerard.    Giving  letters  of  introduction,  Apr.  1, 1778. 
From  Gerard.    Acknowledging,  etc.,  Apr.  }.^  1778. 
(See  Gerard  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
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Leb,  Arthur— Contiuaed. 

To  fVowA/tii.    Complaining  of  having  Gcrard*8  depart  are  concealed  from  bini  and 

also  of  otber  concealments,  Apr.  2,  1778. 
To  CoHgrew.     Complaints  of  Deane's  accounts,  Apr.  r>,  177«^. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  6,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee,     CouiplainH  of  being  misiuforniod  of  Dcane's  departure  and  send:) 

coi»ies  of  memorial  to  Holland,  Apr.  f ,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Complaining  of  destruction  of  bis  letters  and  conspiracy  against 

bini,  Apr.  14,  1778. 
To  Vergennvs      Wamiug  against  Hartley,  Apr.  24,  1778. 
Vroin  VcrgenneH.     Reply  to  foregoing,  Apr.  24,  1778. 

(See  Vtrgennes  to-1.  Lw,  same  date.) 
To  Commissionern  and  Committee,     Complains  tbat  Bancroft  is  a  stock-jobber  au  I 

communicates  iDformation  to  Euglaud,  Apr.  2(),  1778. 
To  Committee.    Suspects  Folger,  Carmichael,  and  Deane,  May  9,  1778. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairn,  May  14,  1778. 

(See  R.  II.  Lee  et  at.  to  A,  Lee^  same  date.) 
From  Izanlf  May  18,  1778. 

(Sre  Izard  to  A,  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee,     As  to  forwarding  goods;  complains  of  Franklin*s  and  William's 

inis<M)ndnct,  May  2(>,  1778. 
To  Committir,     A»  to  fonvarding  goods,  May  23,  1778. 
To  I:ard,    Criticist's  treaty  of  alliance,  May  2".?,  1778. 
To  Committee,     Complains  of  bis  colleagues;  censure  of  Deane,  Williams,  ami 

Franklin,  June  I,  1778. 
To  Dumas,     Rcil»*ctions  on  Frencb  iK-et ;  views  as  to  Holland,  Juno  4,  1778. 
To  Committee.     Foreign  prospects;  criticises  Williams,  Jime  9,  1778. 
To  fergenncs.    Acknowledges  explanations  as  to  twelftb  article  of  commeroial 

treaty,  Jrno  14,  1778. 
To  Committee.     Information  as  to  £uroi>ean  movements,  June  ir>,  July  1,  1778. 
To  Florida  lilanva.     As  to  loan,  July  18,  1778. 

To  Committee.     Connnents  on  pending  iie>;otiations,  July  28,  29,  1778. 
To  Commute*-.     Notices  cbarges  against  Tbornlou,  and  states  thit  bis  colleagues 

give  information  to  stock-jobbers,  Aug.  7, 1778. 
From  (iardnjui.     Saying  be  can  not  get  money  in  Spain,  Aug.  13,  1778. 
From  Gardoqiii,  Aug.  20,  1778. 

(See  trardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  wime  date.) 
To  CummiMiiionerii.     KnroiK*an  politics,  Aug.  21,  31,  1778. 
To  (rardtHjui.     Presses  for  money  and  treaty,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  I,  1778. 
To  CongrfMH.     Annonncfs  remittances:  criticises  aerounts  of  J.  Williams;  bas 

dismissi'd  Major  'i'bornttm ;  appointed  Hiv.ekiab  Ford  in  bis  place,  Sept.  9, 

177-».     (Seo  same  to  same,  Sept.  :»0,  n?**.) 
From  (iardfhjui.     Asks  wbat  stTurity  bo  can  give  for  loan,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

(See  Ciuidoqui  to  A.  Lee,  same  <late. ) 
To  iiard'tjHi.     Ctnnplains  tbat  Vergeunej*'  ebarges  against  bim  are  uudeserveil ; 

complains  tbat  Spain  will  not  treat,  Oct.  (I.  1778. 
To  Adamn.     Offers  a  room  in  bis  boust^  for  legation  papers  and  business,  Oct.  <i. 

1778. 
From  Adama.     Tbis  offer  declined,  and  Lee  invited  to  dwell    witb  tbe  otber 

commissioners,  Oct.  10.  177H. 
To  Vergennen,     Urges  Vergennes  to  press  Spain  to  treat  witb  tbe  United  States, 

Oct.  12.  1778. 
To  AdamB.     Declines  to  move  to  Passy,  b  -t  invites  legation  to  bis  own  bouse, 

Qct.  12,  1778. 
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From  VergmHea.    Adv'iHiuj;  him  not  to  press  matters  in  Madrid,  Oct.  17,  1778. 
To  Schulenherg,    Com)>laiiiiu<;  of  his  being  cheated  as  to  purchase  of  arms  in 

Prussia,  Oct.  21,  1778. 
From  Vergennes,  Oct.  24,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Commitlee.    As  to  foreign  affairs,  Nov.  4,  15,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Giving  erroneous  information  as  to  proposed  British  campaign. 

Nov.  25,  1778.     (Se«^  Introdnction,  ^  150/.) 
To  Gardoqui,    Difficulty  in  obtaining  fuuds  for  purchases  in  Spain,  Dec.  4, 1778. 
To  Committee.    Views  as  to  European  affairs,  Dec.  5,  1778. 
To  Florida  Rlanca.    On  British  cruelties,  Dec.  17,  1778. 

To  Schnlenberg.    Defective  Prussian  snpplies;  British  barbarities,  Dec.  25,  1778. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    British  barbarities,  Dec.  27,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.    Reports  application  of  Bcrkenhout  for  an  interview,  Jan.  3,  1779, 
(Vergennes  replies  that  it  is  inexpedient.   Fergennes  to  A.  Lecj  Jan.  4, 1779 ;  A.  Aee 

to  Committee^  Jan.  5,  1779.     See  Introduction,  $204.) 
To  Committ^ee.    Views  as  to  European  affairs  and  criticisms  on  his  colleagues, 

Jan.  5,  1779. 
From  Committee,  Jan.  6,  1779. 

(See  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Berl'enhout.    Saying  that  independence  is  a  condition  of  peace,  Jan.  7,  1779. 
From  Vergennes,  Jan.  7,  1779. 

(See  Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Informing  him  of  tbis,  Jan.  8,  1779. 
From  Vergennes.    Reply,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Discussing  European  affairs,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
From  Price,  Jan.  18,  1779. 

(See  Price  to  A.  Lce^  same  date.) 
Defended  by  Adams.     Adams  to  Vergennes,  Fah.  11,  1779. 
From  Vergaines,  Fob.  15,  1779. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
His  interference  causes  failure  in  purchases  for  Virginia.     Franklin  to  Ifenrg,  Feb. 

16,  1779. 
To  Franklin.     Denouncing  Dcane,  Feb.  18,  1779. 
From  Franklin.     Calling  for  papers,  Feb.  18,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Charges  against,  discussed  by.     Adams  to  Lorelh  Fob.  20,  1779. 
Franklin.     In  reply  to  Lee's  call,  etc.,  Feb.  21,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Complaiuing  of  F'raukliu,  Deane,  and  Williams,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  7, 1779. 
From  Franklin.    Replying  a^  to  papers  and  calling  on  him  to  substantiate  his 

charges  against  Williams,  Mar.  i;),  1779. 
To  Franklin.     In  reply,  Mar.  19,  1779. 
From  Franklin.    (Two  letters).  Mar.  27,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  .1.  Lee,  same  date.) 
As  to  dithculties  from  repudiation  of  contract  with  Acosta.     Franklin  to  IV.  Lev, 

Apr.  2,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  expected  raid  on  Connecticut  River,  Apr.  (>,  1779.     (See  In- 
troduction, ^  151.) 
Difficulties  as  to  his  purchase  of  stores.     Franklin  to  Johnnon^  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Fails  to  sustain  his  case  against  Williams.     Franklin  to  WilliamJi,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  his  recall ;  States  equally  divided.  May  3,  1779. 
To  Committee.    DiscusKes  affairs  in  Europe,  Apr.  22,  May  21,  1778. 
To  Committee,    As  fo  Petrie*s  charges,  Apr.  l(i,26,  1779. 
Managed  the  Spanish  loan  by  himself.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779, 
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To  Congress.     Resignation  of  commission,  May  31,  1779. 

To  Congress,    Franklin  does  not  reply  to  his  attacks.     Franklin  to  Locell,  June  2, 

1779. 
Sends  memorial  to  Bache,  Juno  6,  1779. 
To  Aranda  for  court  of  Spain,    Giving  advice,  June  6,  1779. 
Writes  to  Adams  for  a  certiticate  as  to  his  character,  June  8,  and  Adams'  reply, 

June  9,  I77i 
From  ^ore//,  June  13,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Lee^  same  date.) 
Loveirs  views  as  to.     Lorr.U  to  Adams,  June  13,  1779. 
To  Committee,     Reports  Spain*s  declaration  of  war,  June  21,  1779. 
To  Florida  Blanca.     As  to  Spain's  action,  Jur.e  0,27,  1779. 
From  Florida  Jllanca^  Auj;.  0,  1779. 

(See  Florida  JHanca  to  /.e*',  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    As  to  applying  to  Vergcnnes  to  a<1drcs8  court  of  Spain,  Aug.  14, 1779. 
To  Committee.     As  to  foreign  aflairs,  Aug.  10,24,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Asks  to  be  heard,  Sept.  10,  1779. 

To  Congress.     Protests  against  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to.  Sept.  19,  1779. 
Succeeded  by  Jay.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  27,  1779.    Lovell  to  Adaitts, 

Sept.  27, 1779. 
From  Franklin,     His  return  to  America  advised  by  Franklin,  Sept.  30,  177*J. 
To  Committee,    Announces  Roilney's  movements  and  complains  of  Franklin*s  ri> 

fusing  him  funds,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
From  fA>rcll.     Advising  him  of  his  recall,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
To  Committee.     English  politics,  Oct.  21,  1779. 
To  Committee.     Instructions  and  salary  asked;  plans  of  the  French;  aAairs  in 

Great  Britain;  Spanish  ultimatum;  English  manifesto,  Nov.  6,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Changes  in  British  ministry;  Franklin*s  refusal  to  furnish  money, 

Nov.  30,  Dec.  8,  1779. 
To  Committee.     Remains  till  Jay's  arrival,  Dec.  25,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Takes  leave  of  French  court;  announces  a  British  exi)edition  to 

take  place  in  two  months  for  Boston,  Jan.  19, 1780. 
From  Jag,  Jan.  20,  1780. 

(See  Jag  to  A.  Lee^  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Not  acceptable,  according  to  Carmichael,  to  France,  Mar.  15,  1780. 
To  Jag.     Recommends  Gardoqui,  and  speaks  well  of  Spain,  Mar.  17,  17vS0. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  31,  17-0. 

(See  Adams  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
His  hostility  to  Franklin  uuon  his  taking  leave.     Franklin  to  Carmickaelf  Mar. 

31,  1780. 

Denounces  and  challenges  (Jerard  for  advising  his  removal.     Introduction,  ^^ 
145/. 

From  AdamSj  May  25, 1780. 
(See  Adams  to  A.  Lev,  same  date.) 

His  conduct  on  the  Alliance  may  justify  refusing  him  passage.     Franklin  to  Jones^ 
June  17,  1780. 

Hostility  to  Paul  Jones.     Jones  to  FraukliUf  June  27,  1780. 

To  Congress,     Has  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  desires  to  be  heard  if  there  be  any 
charge  against  him,  Oct.  7,  1780. 

To  Congress.     Refers  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  unlikelihood  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate loans  and  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  Franklin,  Dec.  4,  1780. 

His  unconciliatory  course  to  France.      Vvrgmnes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14,  1781. 

His  intrigues  against  Washington  and  Franklin.     Carmichael  to  Franklin^  Feb, 
28,  1781. 
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His  conduct  in  respect  to  the  sailing  of  the  Alliance  in  Juno,  1780.    Janes  to  Ad- 
miralty Committee f  Mar.  13,  1781. 
Continued  assaults  on  Franklin.     G,  Morris  to  Franklin^  Sept.  28,  1782. 
ViowH  of,  as  to  oonrse  of  negotiations  in  Paris  in  separating  from  Franco  (given 

in  Madi8on*8  report  of  dcbateSf  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  19,  1783). 
Lee,  Captain — 

Proceedings  against,  for  piracy,  at  Madrid.     Deane  to  Committeef  Oct.  17,  1776. 
Released  by  Spain.     Deane  to  Committee^  Nov.  27,  177(). 
Lee,  Charles— 

Consulted  by  Franklin,  Feb.  11,  1776.     (Sec  Franklin  to  C.  Lee,  same  date.) 

His  relation  to  R.  H.  Loo  and  his  subsequent  disloyalty.    Introduction,  $$  10, 11 ; 

note  to  Franklin  to  Xce,  Feb.  11,  1776. 
Lee,  R.  H. — 

His  antipathy  to  Franklin ;  his  sympathy  with  S.  Adams.    Introduction,  ^  11, 14/, 

145/. 
Alleged  cabal  against  Washington.    Introduction,  Ml* 
Referred  to  in  Lee-Coldeu  corroapondenco  under  date  of  Fob.  13,  1776. 
His  attendance  in  Congress.    Harrison  to  Morris,  June  8,  1778 
From  AdamSf  Aug.  5, 1778. 
(See  Adams  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Lke,  T.  S.— 

To  Livingston,    As  to  Maryland,  Apr.  19, 1782. 
Lke,  Wiluam— 

His  diplomatic  appointments.     Introduction,   ^^19,178. 

His  English  political  associations.     Ibid.,  ^  llo* 

His  diplomatic  posts.     Ihid,^  $  176. 

His  commercial  appointments.    Ibid.,  $  177. 

Charged  with  disclosing  diplomatic  secrets  and  proposed  duel.    Ibid,,  $  177. 

To  Dumas,    Condition  of  English  politics;  Americans  supposed  to  be  in  want  of 

arms,  Sept.  10, 1770. 
Visit  to  Oermany.     A,  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  2, 1777. 
From  Congress,   Instructions  as  minister  to  Germany,  July  1,  1777. 

(See  Congress  (Hancock)  to  fV.  Lee,  same  date.  ) 
To  Committee,    Acknowledges  receipt  of  commission  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  Oct. 

7,  1777. 
To  Thomson,  Acknowledging  his  commission,  Nov.  24, 1777. 
Prossia  will  not  receive  him.    Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Nov.  28,  1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  Dec.  11, 1777.) 
To  Thofnson,  Saying  he  proposes  to  go  to  Vionna  as  minister,  and  that  Prussia  is 

favorable,  Deo.  18, 1777. 
To  Congress,  As  to  good  effects  of  Bargoyne^s  surrender,  Feb.  7. 1778. 
Fnrnished  1,000  guineas  for  expenses  of  mission  in  Germany.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  16, 1778. 
To  Congress,  Enters  on  commercial  agency  on  death  of  Morris.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
Accredited  both  to  Prussia  and  the  Empire.     Izard  to  Laurens,  Apr.  11, 1778. 
Difficulties  from  his  seizure  of  T.  Morris's  papers.  Franklin  to  Ross,  Apr.  26, 1778, 
From  Committee,  ^&j  14, 1778. 

(See  R,  H.  Lee  et  al.  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Recognized  as  commercial  agent,  superseding  Williams,  May  25, 1778. 
Conrl  at  Vienna  refused  to  rec/sive  him.     Izard  to  Laurens,  July  25, 1778. 
To  Congress.    Reports  as  to  German  affairs,  Sept.  12,  19, 1778. 
From  Commissioners.    Declining  to  express  opinion  as  to  his  project  of  treaty  with 

Hollaod,  Sept.  26,  1878. 
To  Con§rt99,    Forwards  draught  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  V>,  Vn^. 

U  WH 
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Draught  criticised  by  coramiwioners,  Oct.  16,  1778. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Oct.  28, 1778 

(See  B.  H,  Lee  and  Lovell  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Kf*jected  l»y  Prussia.     Schulenherg  to  A,  Lee,  Nov.  28,  1778. 
From  Commi9sioner9,  Jan.  13,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Franklin's  objections  to  paying  salary  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
To  Committee,    Reports  plan  of  treaty  with  Amsterdam;   oommissionerB  decline 

payidg  his  further  salary,  Feb.  25,  1779. 
To  Committee,    Criticises  Deane,  Mar.  16,  25,  1779. 
To  Congress,    Defines  his  position  in  reply  to  Deane,  Mar.  16,  1779. 
b'n)m  Franklin,  Apr.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  W,  Lee,  same  date.) 
Difficulties  as  to  snpplies  purchased  by  him.     Franklin  to  Johnson,  Apr.  8, 1879. 
Objections  to  paying  salary  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
To  A,  Lee  and  Izard.    Takes  advice  as  to  his  duty  to  call  on  Prussia  to  acknowl- 
edge independence  of  United  States,  June  22,  1779. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,    Recalled  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Jaly  17, 1779. 

(See  Lovell  lo  n\  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee,    Views  as  to  foreign  affairs;  refusal  of  Prussia  to  receive  him, 

Sept.  29,  1879. 
To  Adams,    Views  as  to  peace,  Mar.  17,  30,  1780. 
Difficulties  with  Dumas.     Dumas  to  Congress,  Mar.  21,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  21,  1780. 

(See  Adam9  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  2,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  W,  Lee,  same  date). 
To  Adams,    Censures  Dumas  and  gives  his  opinion  as  to  French  naval  policy, 

July  8,  1780. 
From  Adams,  July  20,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  IV,  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    England  will  send  no  more  troops  this  year  to  America ;  importance 
of  expelling  British  from  America  this  campaign ;  secret  proposals  of  peace 
to  France  and  Spain  by  England,  Feb.  10,  1781. 
To  Committee,    As  to  accounts,  Apr.  12,  1781. 
From  Lovell,    Payment  of  balance  due,  Sept.  20,  1781. 
Settlement  of  accounts  with.    Livingston  to  Lee,  July  18, 1782 ;  Franklin  to  Morri9, 

Aug.  12,  1782. 
To  Secretarif  of  Foreign  Affairs  (at  Brussels).    Recommends  that  a  minister  to  the 
Emperor  be  sent  to  reside  at  Brussels,  Mar.  31, 1782.    (See  Introdoctiou,  $  177. ) 
'*Lees  and  Adamses"  opposition  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13,  1776.) 
Lee  Brothers.    Position  of,  in  Congress.    Harrison  to  Morris,  June  8,  1778. 

Jag  to  IVashington,    Introduction,  ^  156. 
Lee  a.  and  Izard.     From  Fran/iUn,  Feb.  19,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lee  and  Izard,  same  date.) 
Legation  papers.    Discussion  as  to  right  to.    (See  Franklin  to  A,  Lee,) 
Letters — 

Foreign,  during  Revolution  ;  difficulty  in  transmitting.    Introduction,  $  105. 
Opened  by  foreign  governments.     Introduction,  $  105. 

Difficulty  in  receiving  and  transmitting,  by  commissioners  in  Paris.     CommiMtoa- 
ers  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 
(See  Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  9,  1776.) 
Diplomatic,  opened  or  suppressed.    Jag  to  Thonuton,  Apr.  29,  1781. 
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lospectioQ  of,  whon  in  post.    Franklin  to  Adams^  Nov.  7,  1781 ;  Jay  to  Congress, 
Oct.  13, 18, 1781. 
Lewis,  Francis— 

His  attaohment  to  Washingtou.    Introduction,  $  II. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  LewiSf  same  date.) 
Ffom  Franklin,  Mar.  17,  1781. 
(Seo  Franklin  to  Letvis  ei  al.,  same  date.) 
Liberalism,  English — 

Emigration  of,  to  the  United  States  before  its  deterioration  under  Cromwell, 

Charles  II,  and  James  II.    Introduction,  $  8. 
Leaders  of,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Kovolution.     Ibid,,  $$  31-32. 
Life,  Thomas.     Declines  to  present  petition  of  Congress  to  King.     Franklin  to 

Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Lima — 

From  Franklin,  Deans,  and  Lee,  Apr.  26,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  Ponte  de  Lima  (twice),  same  date.) 
LiMOZEN,  A.    To  receive  prizes  at  Havre  do  Grace.     Commitkie  to  Commissioners,  Oct. 

24,  177C. 
LiPPiNCOTT's  CASE.    Livingslon  to  Franklin,  Nov.  9, 1782. 
LiTii— From  Franklin,  Apr.  0,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lith,  same  date.) 
Livingston,  R.  R. — 

His  position  in  revolutionary  politics.     Introduction,  $  4. 
His  personal  characteristics.    Ibid.,  ^  180  j^. 
His  objections  to  **  militia''  diplomacy.    Ibid.,  $  17. 

Change  worked  by  his  appointment  in  management  of  foreign  affairs.    Ibid.,  $  103. 
To  Jay.    Speaks  of  their  early  friendship;  is  confident  of  ultimate  British  de- 
feat, Aug.  26,  1780. 
Appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Aug.  10,  1781. 
Acceptance,  Aug.  25,  1781,  Sept.  2:^,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Oct.  1,  1781. 

(Seo  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    Combination  of  French  and  American  troops,  by  forced  marches, 
at  Yorktown;  investment  of  Comwallis;  British  fleet  was  defeated  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  attempt  to  relieve  him ;  besiegei's  opened  their  batteries  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  and  began  their  second  parallel  on  the  11th;  sailing  of  fleet  and 
troops  from  New  York  to  relieve  Cornwallis;  success  of  General  Greene; 
anxiety  to  hear  from  Europe,  Oct.  20,  1781. 
To  Greene,    Congratulating  on  his  Southern  successes,  Oct.  20,  1781. 
To  Dana,    Comwallis'  surrender;  action  of  French  fleet,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
To  Clinton,  Governor,  Ofct.  22,  1781. 

To  Adams,    Comwallis'  surrender;  Holland  politics,  Oct.  2t3,  1781. 
To  Luzerne,    Congratulations  on  Cornwallis'  surrender,  Oct.  24,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    Opposes  accepting  Franklin's  resignation,  Oct.  24,  1871. 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  25,  1781. 

(Seo  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Jay,    The  true  policy  of  the  allies  is  the  defeat  of  Britain  in  America,  and 

to  this  they  should  contributo  their  funds,  Nov.  1,  1781. 
To  Jay,    Superior  economy  in  the  provision ijig  armies  in  America;  a  campaign 
against  the  enemy  here  costs  far  less  than  a  campaign  elsewhere ;  Spain  should 
be  urged  to  send  her  forces  here,  and  also  contribute  funds  as  her  best  way 
to  snocoss,  Nov.  1,  1781. 
To  Luzerne,    Congratulations ;  present  to  De  Grasso  of  two  pieces  of  field  ord- 

fiance  taken  at  Yorktown,  Nov.  2,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  form  of  corres])ondence  with  France,  li^ov.  ^,  V]^\. 
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To  Lnzeme,  As  to  memorial  of  Yorktown ;  in  recitals  in  papers  (be  United  Btates 
concede  to  France  the  courtesy  of  being  first  mentioned,  Nov.  6, 1781. 

To  Goremors  of  States,  Calling  for  information  as  to  British  spoliations,  Nor.  12, 
1781. 

To  Congress,    Importance  of  fixed  salaries  to  foreign  ministers,  Nor.  18, 1781. 

To  Jdams,  Domestic  incidents;  disapproves  of  Adams  making  public  his  diplo- 
matic character  before  the  States  were  disposed  to  acknowledge  it ;  he  sbonld 
remain,  until  otherwise  ordered,  simply  a  private  gentleman ;  Franklin  and 
Jay  to  be  joined  with  him  in  commission  of  peace,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

To  Luzerne.    As  to  importance  of  uniformity  in  admiralty  decisions,  Nor.  21,  1781. 

From  Luzerne,  Nov.  22,  1781. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin,  Commending  General  Duportail  and  Colonels  Laumoy  and  Gour  ion, 
Nov.  25,  1781. 

To  Franklin.  Commending  La  Fayette ;  stating  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  necessity  of  help  from  France ;  argues  that  in  this  way 
France  could  make  better  use  of  money  tban  in  any  other  way ;  preparations 
for  coming  campaign,  Nov.  26, 1781. 

To  Jay.    Financial  troubles  preventing  a  decisive  winter  campaign.  Nor.  28, 1781. 

To  Dumas.  Incidents  of  campaign;  death  of  General  Bedaulx;  gallantry  of 
Dutch,  Nov.  28,  1781. 

From  Luzerne,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
(Sec  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Jay.    Position  of  son  them  campaign,  Dec.  13,  1781. 

From  Greene,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
(See  Greene  to  Livingston ,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin.  Tories  in  North  Carolina  deserted  by  the  enemy ;  pillar  to  be  erected 
at  Yorktown;  prohibition  of  British  goo<l8,  Dec.  16,  1781. 

To  Carmichael.  Prospects  as  to  Spain ;  abandonment  of  North  Carolina  by 
enemy,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

From  Carmivhael,  Dec.  20,  1781. 
(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

From  Carmichael,  Dec.  24,  1781. 
{^e Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

to  Adams,  Abandonment  by  Britain  of  friends  in  the  United  States;  military 
movements;  Congress  excludes  British  goods;  Dec.  26,  1781. 

To  Franklin.  As  to  course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  Mississippi  bonndaries,  the 
fisheries,  and  generally  as  to  tenns  of  peace,  Jan.  7,  1782. 

To  Adams.    Importance  of  distnist  of  England  and  fidelity  to  France,  Jan.  9. 1782. 

To  Congress,    Parties  abroad  to  be  warned  against  Deane,  Jan.  18,  1782. 

Grovemor  TnmibuU  advised  thereof,  Jan.  22,  1782. 

From  Luzerne,  Jan.  20,  1782. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin.  Authenticity  of  Deane's  **  intercepted**  letters;  failure  of  corre- 
spondence, Jan.  23,  1782. 

From  Luzerne,  Jan.  25,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

From  Franklin,  Jan.  28,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  British  cruelties;  importance  of  record  of;  informs  Congress  of 
communication  from  Luzerne  as  to  relation  of  the  belligerent  parties,  Jam 
29,  1782. 

To  Greene.    Preparations  for  campaign,  Jan.  31,  1782. 
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FroDi  VergenneSf  Jan.  31,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Livingaton,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Fob.  1, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingeton,  same  date. ) 
To  Jay,    Condition  of  political  affairs;   improvement  of  finances;  attitude  of 

Spain ;  Feb.  2,  1782. 
From  Jay,  Feb.  6,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston ^  same  date.) 
To  Cammiseioners,    Need  of  assistance  from  France ;  excbange  of  prisoners,  Feb. 

13,  1782. 
From  AdafM,  Feb.  14, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  16,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carwichael,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Governore  of  States,    No  pecuniary  help  to  be  expected  from  Holland  or  Spain, 
and  France  can  not  be  expected  to  grant  large  future  loans;  importance  of 
great  exertions  by  the  States ;  Feb.  18,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  19,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Rutledge,    Communicating  views,  Feb.  19, 1782. 

To  Luzerne,    Case  of  alleged  illegal  seizure  by  American  privateers,  Feb.  20, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Giving  current  news,  Fob.  21,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Asks  for  additional  legislation  as  to  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Feb.  23,  1782. 
To  Congress,    Reports  plans  for  management  of  department,  Feb.  23, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  27,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  27,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  s.'tmo  date.) 
To  Dana,    Strength  of  the  United  States  and  claims  to  foreign  recognition ; 
should  not  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  any  foreign  court ;  barbarism  of  British 
warfare,  Mar.  2, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Liringsion,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  5, 1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston, SAxne  date.) 
To  Adams,    Financial  improvement  of  the  country;  importance  of  fHendly  re- 
lations with  French  minister  at  The  Hague,  Mar.  5, 1782. 
To  Rendon.    Position  of  public  affairs;  relations  to  Spain,  Mar.  6, 1782. 
To  Jay,    Information  as  to  campaign,  Mar.  8, 1782. 
To  Franklin,    Satisfaction  with  Franklin's  views,  Mar.  9, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  10, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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From  Jdam^t  Mar.  11, 178*2. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Ziriii/7«/oN, same  date.) 
From  Adanut,  Mar.  19, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Liringston^aame  date.) 
From  DnmaSy  Mar.  29, 1762. 

(See  Dumas  to  Lirin^/afoii,  same  dat«.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Mar.  30, 1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Livingston tB&mct  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  30. 1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Liriit^aton,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  30, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  fo^me  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  4, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Lirin^«/oH,  aame  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Ziriit^«toii,8ame  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  12, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  £triii<7«foit, same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Apr.  14, 1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Ztriii^tffoii.same  date  ) 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  17, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  l4rf ii^«toN,  same  date.) 
To  Paul  Jones.    Complaiuing  of  his  coarse,  Apr.  17, 1782. 
From  J.  S,  Lee,  Apr.  19, 1782. 

(See  T.  S.  Lee  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  19, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Lir(it^9/oN,  same  dat«.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  22, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Lin n^/s/on, same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  23, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  amue  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Apr.  27, 1782. 

(See  Morns  to  Livingston,  BMne  date.) 
To  Jay.    Complaiuing  of  course  of  Spaiu,  Apr.  27, 1782. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.     Present  military  strength  of  America,  Apr,2'<,  1782, 
To  Carmichael.    Condition  of  domestic  affairs.  May  1, 1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.     Daugers  and  dishonor  of  a  separate  peace,  May  2, 178 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.     Estimate  of  ex[>ense8  of  ministers  abroad,  May  8,  1782 

(See  Livingston  to  Morris,  May  9, 1782. ) 
To  Jay.    Political  affairs  in  the  United  Statics,  May  9,  1782. 
To  Congress.   Suggests  action  as  to  diplomatic  appointment's.  May  9, 1782. 
From  Luzerne,  May  9,  1782. 

(Seo  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Thomson,  May  9,  1782, 

(See  Thomson  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  10, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Objection  to  Dana  disclosing  his  powers  at  St.  Petersburg,  May 

1782. 
To  Congress.    Importance  of  French  alliance,  May  13, 1782. 
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From  Jay,  May  14, 1782. 

(Seo  Jay  to  Livingntonf  same  date.) 
From  AdamSf  May  IG,  1782. 

(See  Adaim  to  Livingnton^  same  date.) 
To  Harrison,     Present  policy  of  Britain,  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adamsy  May  22, 1782.) 
To  Franklin.     Fidelity  to  French  alliance,  May  22, 1782. 

(Sue  Livingston  to  Dana^  Hame  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Trumbull,  May  23,  1782. 

(See  Trumbull  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  25,  1782. 

'Seo  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  28,  1782. 

^See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Stress  to  be  laid  on  barbarity  of  British  warfare.  May  29,  1782. 
To  Adams.    Failure  in  correspondence ;  continual  British  outrages.  May  30, 17H2. 
To  Franklin.     Fidelity  to    French    alliance;     condition    of   political    affairs; 

Hnddy's  case ;    AsgilVs  case,  May  30, 1782. 
From  Dumas,  June  1,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  June  7,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  June  9,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Juno  12,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Trumbull.    Extraordinary  conduct  of  Deane,  June  12, 
From  Adams,  June  14,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Greene,  June  15,  1782. 

(Sec  Greene  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  June  15,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Juno  20,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Jag.    State  of  public  affairs,  June  23,  1782. 

(Seo  Livingst4>n  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Martin,  June  24,  1782. 

(See  Martin  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  June  25,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  June  25,  1782. 

(Seo  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  June  25,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Livingttton,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  June  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  June  28,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Juno  29,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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To  Adamti,     Peace  to  be  in  connection  with  allies,  Nov.  (>,  1782. 

To  Dana,    He  should  not  as  yet  display  his  public  character;  no  peace  to  be 

made  without  France;  accountH,  Nov.  7, 178*i. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  7, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  LirimjHtonf  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  8,  ITrH. 

(See  Adams  to  Liringstonf  same  date.  ) 
To  Laurens.    Condition  of  campaign  ;  asl^ed  to  Join  in  the  negotiations,  Nov.  8. 

1762. 
To  Franklin.     Importance  of  Barbary  treaty;  exchange  of  prisoners;  AHgilTs 

case,  Nov.  9, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Nov.  11, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Jefferson.    Appointment  of  Jefferson  to  negotiate  a  peac*»^  Nov.  13, 1782. 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  15, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Jay,  Nov.  17, 1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.  ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  18, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.  ) 
To  Adams.    Jefferson^s  appointment;  Laurens'  resignation  refused;  contracts 
ratified  and  returned;  Asgill  to  be  released;  particulars  of  differences  be- 
tween Holland  and  Denmark  asked,  Nov.  18,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Nov.  18,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  21, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to   Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin.    Jefferson's  appointment ;  logwood  trade ;  delay   in  nogotiationt 

Nov.  21, 1782. 
To  Jay.    Attachment  of  America  to  France.     Nov.  23, 1782. 
From  Jefferson,  Nov.  2(5, 1782. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  I'Vanklin.     Memorials  of  La  Marque  and  Fabru  transmitted  to  South  Caro- 
lina; arrest  of  Gillon,  Nov.  27,  1782. 
To  Carmichael.    Progress  of  the  war,  Nov.  2H,  1782. 
From  Luzetme,  Nov.  29,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Resignation  of  office ;  proper  salary  to  be  allowed  to  office,  Dec. 

2, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  4, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  TAvingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  5,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Harrison.    Slowness  of  military  luovementij,  Dec.  5,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Departure  of  Rochambeau  and  French  forces,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
From  Carmichael,  Dec.  10,  1782. 

(Sec  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Lustrne,  Dec.  11,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Dec.  12, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Dec.  12,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  name  dsite. ) 
From  Commissioners,  Dec.  14, 1782.) 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Lee  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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From  AdamSf  Deo.  14, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  LivingstoUf  same  date.) 
To  Jay,  Dec.  14,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Trausmlltin;;  lettei-s  from  Jay  and  Franklin,  Doc.  16, 1782. 
To  Dana.    British  cruelties  in  war;  closeness  of  British  embargo,  andconseqaout 

stoppage  of  trade ;  formation  of  State  constitutions,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
From  Dumas,  Dec.  17,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Greene,  Dec.  19, 1782. 

(See  Greene  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,    Difficulty  in  settling  a  tax  system ;  obstruction  by  Rhode  Island,  Dec. 

19,  1782. 
To  Committee,    Difficnlties  in  negotiating  foreign  loan,  Dec.  20, 1782. 
Action  of  Congress  on  his  resignation,  D.  c.  21,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Dec.  21,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Treaty  with  Holland  signed,  Dec.  22,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.    Inclosiog  copies  of  Oswald's  commission  and  announcing 

treaty  with  Holland,  Dec.  23,  1782. 
From  Martin,  Dec.  23,  1782. 

(See  Martin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  24,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  lAvingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Dec.  27,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Reporting  oral  communication  made  by  French  minister  as  to  the 

peace  negotiations,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Jay,  Dec.  30,  1782.     (See  infra,  under  date  of  Jan.  4,  1783.) 
To  Franklin,    Financial  difficulties,  Jan.  2«  1783. 
From  Dana,  Jan.  3,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Greene,    Giving  an  account  of  foreign  loans  to  date,  Jan.  4,  1783. 
To  Jay,    Regretting  Jay's  distrust  of  France,  whicli  he  holds  to  be  unwarranted ; 
considers  Vergennes'  course  to  have  been  fair,  and  governed  by  an  anxious 
desire  for  peace ;  Vergennes  himself  has  declared  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  interfere  between  Spain  and  the  United  States ;  France  never  took  ground 
against  us  on  the  fisheries,  though  advising  us  not  to  hazard  the  peace  for 
them  ;  attaches  no  consequence  to  the  Marbois  letter,  Jan.  4, 1783.     (In  MSS., 
Department  of  Stat<e,  under  date  Dec.  30,  1782.) 
To  Franklin,     Urgent   necessity   for   further   French  loans;   trade  with  Great 
Britain  to  rest  on  reciprocity;  restoration  of  confiscated  property  impossi- 
ble;  fisheries  should  be  held;   impolicy  and  wrongfulness  of  distrust  of 
France,  Jan.  6,  1783. 
To  La  Fayette,    Regrets  the  departure  of  French  troops ;  financial  difficulties, 

Jan.  10,  1783. 
From  Luzerne,  Jan.  10,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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Livingston,  R.  R.— Continned. 
From  Dana^  Jan.  15,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingstomf  same  date.) 
From  CarmUskael,  Jao.  18,  17d;i. 

(See  CarwUckael  to  Limngston,  same  date.) 
From  Duma$,  Jau.  20,  1783. 

(See  Dmma$  to  ^itingstmif  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Jao.  21,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  XirtJi^stvN,  same  date.) 
From  Adam$,  Jan.  22,  1783. 

(See  Adauu  to  LirtN^ton,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  23,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Dana,  Jan.  31, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  £trtii^«l<m,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayettt,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Liringslon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  5, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Xiriii^«toN,  same  date. ) 
From  Jeferson,  Feb.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Feb.  10, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  JdaiN«.    Congratalatory  on  iieace ;  financial  difficulties,  Feb.  13, 1783. 
To  Jefferson.    His  deimrture  no  longer  necessary,  Fob.  14, 18, 1783. 
To  Greene.    As  to  evacuation  of  Cbarleston,  and  effect  of  British  cruelties,  Feb.  14, 

1783. 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  21 ,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  lAvingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Feb.  ^,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Advising  that  Dana  sbould  be  recalled  from  Russia,  Feb.  26, 1783. 
To  Washington.    Generally  as  to  peace,  Feb.2t>,  1783. 
From  La  Fayette,  Mar.  2,  1783. 

(See  La  Fagelte  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  2,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  4,  1783. 

(See  Dnmas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dnmas,  Mar.  5,  1783. 

(See  Dnmas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  7,  178:^. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  (;i'eeii«.    Satisfactory  character  of  the  peace,  Mar.  12,  1783. 
To  Washington.    Analysis  of  the  prelin;inaries ;  belief  that  '*  the  enemy  will  leave 

these  States,"  Mar.  12, 1783. 
From  Carmichael,  Mar.  13, 1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Advises  that  sufficient  forces  be  sent  to  Southern  States  to  guard 
against  attack  by  Spain  or  England,  Mar.  13,  1783. 
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Livingston,  R.  R.— Continned. 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  18, 1783. 

(See  Lnzeme  to  Livingston,  Hame  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  poaco,  Mar.  18,  1783. 

ToCongress.    Impropriety  of  conooalmontsof  prolimiDaries  from  Frauoe ;  France 
has  given  as  no  ground  of  suspicion ;  the  separate  article  should  at  once 
be  communicated  to  her,  Mar.  18,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Mar.  21,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Giving  communications  from  French  minister  as  to  importance  of 
gool  relations  with  Spain  and  as  to  preparation  for  contingencj' of  war, 
Mar.  22, 1783. 
To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.    Announcing  recall  of  French  cruisers,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(For  Carleton's  reply,  see  letter  of  Mar.  26,  1783.) 
To  Washington.    Announcing  general  peace,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

To  Commissioners.    Treaty  approved ;  separate  article  condemno<l,  Mar.  25,  1783. 
From  Carleton,  Mar.  26,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Satisfied  with  peace,  but  not  with  treatment  of  France;  financial 

difficulties,  Mar.  26,  1783. 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  27,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dighy,  Mar.  27, 1783. 

(See  Dighy  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Paca,  Apr.  4,  1783. 

(See  Paoa  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Carleton,  Apr.  6,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Announcing  cessation  of  arms,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
To  Carleton.    Urging  execution  of  stipulations  in  treaty,  Apr.  11, 1783, 
From  Jay,  Apr.  11,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  rTashington.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  evacuation  of  New  York,  Apr. 

12,  1783. 
To  Dighy.    As  to  restitution  of  vessels  taken  after  peace,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
To  Greene.    As  to  release  of  prisoners  and  restitution  of  vessels,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
To  Adams,    As  to  salary;  extols  the  conrse  of  France ;  regrets  the  Dntch  troubles, 

Apr.  14,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  14,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carleton,  Apr.  14,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  15,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  17,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  18,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.     Preliminaries  of  1782  ratified  before  arrival  of  definitive 

treaty,  except  separate  article,  which  ceased  to  have  effect,  Apr.  21,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Advises  that  treaty  in  Russia  should  not  be  purchased  by  fees,  Apr. 
$1, 1783.    (See  Gratuities. ) 
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LiviNG«TON,  R.  R. — Contiuued. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  22,  1783. 

(Seo  Jay  to  Liringston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  22,  1763. 

(See  Dana  to  Liringstony  Baine  date.) 
From  Wa$hingion,  April  22,  17d3. 

(See  Washington  to  Liringston^  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  April  25,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  fVanWiii,  April  27,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  April  29,  1753. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Directing  his  rctarn  ;  ho  has  no  power  to  sign  a  commercial  treaty  ; 

the  United  States  give  no  presents  to  foreign  officials.  May  1,  1783. 
To  La  Fayette,     Congratulations  as  to  peace  and  prospects  of  Spanish  settlement, 

May  1,  1783. 
To  CarmichaeJ,    Hopes  of  closer  connection  with  Spain  ;  satisfaction  with  treaty, 

May  7,  1783. 
From  Dumas,  May  8,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  H.  Laurens,     With  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  May  8,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    Auxiou  s  for  information  as  to  definitive  peace.  May  9,  1783. 
To  Committee  of  Congress,     Can  not  continue  to  hold  office  *^  in  the  present  estab- 
lishment; ''  has  duties  as  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  is  bonnd  to  do  more  for 
the  restoration  of  his  private  affairs,  May  9,  1783. 
From  Dana  (two  letters).  May  9,  1783. 

(See  Dana  ta  Liringston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Liringston,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  19,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  surrender  of  his  papers.  May  21,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  24,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Liringston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  t^,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Nourse.     Summary  of  foreign  loans  to  tlie  Uoilod  States,  May  26,  1783. 
To  Daita.     Sending  action  of  Congress,  May  27,  1783. 

To  Commissioners  at  Paris.    As  to  British  violation  of  treaty,  May  28,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  30,  178:^. 

(See  Adams  to  Liringston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  30,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  May  30,  1783. 

(Seo  Jay  to  Liringston,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Complaining  of  want  of  information,  and  giving  action  of  Con- 
gross  as  to  British  debts,  May  31,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    As  a  last  official  letter,  asking  him  to  keep  in  mind  certain  un- 
settled questions,  May  31,  1783. 
From  Jay,  June  1,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date,  i 
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^nriHQSTON,  R.  R.— Continued. 

To  Congress,    Report  upon  Dumas'  letter  as  to  the  propositions  of  Holland  to  the 

United  States  to  accede  to  a  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  June  3, 17riX 
From  Thomson,    Regretting  resignation,  June  4,  17d3. 
To  Thomson.     Placing  the  papers  in  his  hands,  June  5,  1783. 
From  Dana,  June  6,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Juno  9,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  12,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    Congratulations  upon  treaty ;  no  disturbance  iu  New  York,  June  14, 

178:^. 
To  Congress.    Taking  leave,  June  14,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Jnno  16,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  DaiM,  June  17,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Juno  20,  1783. 

(See  Dunuis  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  June  23,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Juno  23,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  June  24,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  June  24,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  June  27,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  July  1,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  3,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  7,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  July  8,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  9,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  11,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  12,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  13,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  ^(famtf  (two  letters),  July  14,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  18,  178:^. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  July  18,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  July  19,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
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Li\T!{08T0N,  R.  B.— Continuoil. 
From  Jay,  JaJy  19, 1783. 

(Soe  Jag  to  i^'riNj^loH,  sniiif  (luto. 
From  Carmicharl,  July  Si,  1701. 

3ce  CdrniirAiic-I  to  Liviagitan,  same  date. 
From  Fi'aMiii,  July  32,  V!<'3. 

{&t)o  Franklin  U>  LiriHgnioii.  same  date.) 
From  Jdams  JtiI.v  23,  1783. 

<S«o  Aitaiiii  to  IJvingtloH,  same  diit«.) 
FMHii.Hanm  July 85,  1783. 

(S«c  Jdaiiit  to  Lin'ni7'[oN,  samo  ilate. ) 
From  Da»a,  JnLy  27.  17H3. 

(Sco  itenn  to  /.trtnfffoii,  Ramodate.) 
From  A-diilViJi,  J&y,  and  Laiirens,  Jnty  27,  1783. 

(See  Fianifiii  Jug,  aud  Zaiirrit*  to  Liringilon,  same  date.) 
From  .-irfQHu*,  July  2^,  17i;3. 

(See.-lrfnmito  ZiriN^ffon,  same  date.) 
From  CamiKharl,  Joly  2S),  1783. 

(See  Oirniidl««lto  Liriit^Jifini,  aame  date.) 
From  .IdniM,  July  1(0, 1763. 

iSfe  Adams  to  LiriugnloH  saiuodate.) 
Prom  .WonM.JiilySl,  l?e:i.) 

(See  Ad>mi  to  lAriugtioii,  Mme  date.) 
From  Jdam;  Aug.  1,  1783. 

(See  Adam  to  Liringnlon.  sauio  date.) 
From  Carmictafl,  Aii^;.  2,  1783. 

(Si>o  CariKkkarl  to  /.JriH^a'oH,  aame  dati'.) 
From  Jdam..  Aug.  8,  1783. 

6ee /f  ((ami  to  LirinjiloN,  samp  date.) 
FTom-idam     twoleltrrrt).  Aiir- :•■  I''*'- 
See  Adaiiti  -o  lAriiigtion,  same  date.) 
From  Datia,  Kwk-  ''•  l''^'- 

(See  liatia  to  LinNifffoK.  same  dale.) 
FrtHii  .Wmiw.Aug.  10,  I78J. 

<Sre  ASamH  to  f.Jrin>r*foit,  same  date.) 
From  drfnntu   Iwo  li-tters),  Aug.  13,  1783. 

{^etiAAant  In  Ur'ttigtton,  same  date.) 
From  Jd<mJ>,  Aur.  Vt,  V7&i. 

See  .-Mini*  lo  Liringtioii,  aaoif  date.) 
From  Daxa,  Aug.  17,1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Liriitgfiott,  Kumedato. ) 
Prom  r'armftJiorf.  Aug.  'JO,  1783. 

(Sec  CnyiNickipl to  I.iringitoii,  same  date.) 
From  Jay.Sppl.ia    783. 

(See  Jag  to  /.irinffifoM,  same  date.) 
LutVD  BTAU— 

From  FraxkliH.Teb.  1, 1779. 

(Sec /Va^HiN  i..  /./,);/,),( aJ.,  same  date.) 
From  <■.„„ ,,.,-.. „.„,,>,  .hi:,  Ji;,  1779. 

(See  FraokliA  et  al.  to  Floyd  cl  al.,  same  date.) 
Loans— 

RiKht  of  uentral  to  make,  to  belligerent.    lalrodiictiou,  (  100. 
French,  lo  tbe  Uoited  States  delined  by  "contract"  of  Feb.  £>,  17K     Ibid,  f  ( 
Need  of,  from  France.     CommUltr  to  Deane,  Oct.  1,  ITTG;  l)fa»e  to  Jfarri*,  S( 
SO, Oct.  1,  1776;  Carmidiatt  to  CmMMitfn,  Not.  3,  ITTti. 
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LoAXS— Cod  t  i  nned. 

How  to  be  negotiated  abroad.     Dcane  to  Committee.  Deo.  1, 1770. 
Prospects  of  ubtaiaiug.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  1,  1776. 
Cau  be  obtained  at'5  per  oent.     Dmne  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
iccupted  by  Cougress.     Committe^i  to  Co  nmiHtioneref  Deo.  21,  1776. 
Applicatiou  to  France  for.     Morris  to  CommiaHoHers,  Jao.  14.  1777. 
Freoch,  to  the  United  States  on  Jan.  17,  1777 ;  Franklin's  memorandum  as  to,  in 
note  to  letter  ot  Jan.  17,  1777.     Committee  to  Commiasionere,  Feb.  19,  Oct.  G, 
1777;  Comminaionere  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  Oct.  7,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  18, 1778.     (See 
Introdnctiou,  $$  64  jf.) 
To  the  United  States  good  for  foreign  investors.     Franklin^a  paper ^  of  Aug.  — ,1777. 
Progress  of,  in  France.     Commianonera  to  Committeey  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Action  of  Congress  urging  importance  of,  Dec.  2, 3, 1777. 
Increased  liberality  of  Franco.     Commiasionera  to  Committee^  Dec.  18,  1777.     (See 

Fratice. ) 
In  Spain  not  practicable.     Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1778.     (See  Spain.) 
From  France;  importance  of  loans  urged.  Commiasionera  to  Vergennea,  Aug.  29, 1778. 
Difficulties  in  obtaining.     Franklin  to  Comnxitte^,  May  26,  1779. 
Promised  by  Spain.     Carmiofuiel  to  Commitletj  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Not  obtainable  in  Holland.     Adama  to  Congrea%  Jan.  4,  1781;  aame  to  «am«,  June 

14.15,1781;  Adama  to  Franklin,  Apr.  27,  1781. 
Partially  promised  by  Spain  to  Jay  to  meet  bills.    Carmiohael  to  Committee,  Jan. 

29,  1781. 
Can  not  be  raised  in  Russia.    Dana  to  Committee,  Feb.  16,  1781. 
More  hopes  in  Holland.     Adams  to  Congreaa,  Feb.  15,  1781. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  appropriation  for,  Sept.  14,  1782. 

From  abroad ;  summary  of.    Livingaton  to  (rreene,  Jan.  4, 1783 ;  Livingaton  toNourae^ 
May  26,  1783.     (See  Franklin,  Morria.) 
Loan-office  cbrtificatks  not  respudiation.    Adama  to  Fergennea,  June  22, 29,  July 

1,  1780;   Fergennea  to  Adama,  June  29,  17H0. 
Loan  officers  of  the  States.    From  Morria,  Oct.  13,  1781. 

(See  Morria  to  Loan  Officer  a,  same  date.) 
LouBNits.    His  views  as  to  Beanniarcbais.     Introduction,  H  58, 61, 62, 67, 68. 
Logwood.    Importance  of  trade.     Livingaton  to  Franklin,  Sept.  3,  1782. 
LoNOCiiAMP^s  CASE.    Roport  of  a  committee  of  Congress  as  to,  May  29, 1784. 
London.    Negotiations  by  Franklin  in  1775.    Franklin^ a  narrative,  Mar.  25,  1775. 
Lord  Hdwe,  frigate.    Sff.le  of,  as  prize.  Florida  Blanca  to  Carmiohael,  Oct.  14,  1782, 
"  Lost  MiLUON.''   Disonssion  as  to.    Introduction,  (  62. 
LoL'isXV.    Policy  of,  to  America.    Ibid.,  J  36. 
Locis  XVI— 

Hesitation  of,  as  to  French  interference ;  his  cabinet.     Introduction,  i  37. 

His  personal  kindliness  and  worth.    Ibid.,  i  43. 

Letter  to  King  of  Spain  announcing  treaties  with  America.    1  bid,,  (  47. 

Parting  tributo  to  Franklin.     Ibid,,  $  128. 

From  Fergennea,    Asked  to  approve  supply  of  funds  to  America,  May  2,  1776. 

(See  Fergennea  to  Lauia  XFI,  same  date.) 
To  CharUa  III.    Asking  him  to  join  in  acknowledging  America,  Jan.  8,  1778. 
Presentation  of  commissioners  to.     Gerard  to  Commiaaionera,  Mar.  17,  1778. 
Presents  his  portrait  to  Silas  Deane.     Fergennea  to  Deane,  Mar.  26,  1778. 
To  Congreaa,    Announces  sailing  of  D'Estaing's  fleet  (see,  also,  Introduction, 

a  37/).    Mar.  26,  1778. 
Pictare  of,  asked  by  commissioners,  Nov.  12,  1778. 
Good  qnalities  of.    Franklin  to  Congreaa,  Aug.  7, 1780. 
From  Congreaa,  Nov.  22, 1780. 
(See  Congr€99  {Suntington)  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 

12  WH 
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Louis  XVI— CoDtinned. 

To  Cougre99.    As  to  his  coDtiDaed  aid,  Mar.  10,  1781. 
From  CangresB,  June  1,  1781. 

(See  CoHffreu  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
From  Congreti,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

(See  Congress  (McKean)  to  the  King,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Nov.  '29,  1781. 

(See  Congress  (Hanson)  to  the  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Jane  13,  1782. 

(See  Congress  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
(See  Congress  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Axtoinettb.    Arrival  of  portraits  of.    Lnteme  to  Congress. 

Apr.  6,  1784 ;  Congress  to  King  of  France,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
Louis  Philippe.    Settlement  of  Beaumarcbais*  claim.    Introdnction,  ^  71. 

LOVELL — 

As  committee  of  correspondence.    (See  Commiitee.) 

His  opposition  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 

His  opposition  to  Franklin.     Ibid,,  $  146. 

To  Washington,  as  to  Coudray  and  other  French  ofiicers,  July  24,  1777. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  17, 1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  LoveU,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  21,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Ixtrell,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.     Failure  of  correspondence,  Apr.  30,  1778. 
From  Morris,  May  2,  1778. 

(See  Morris  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Evacuation  of  Philadelphia ;  acknowledging  papers,  Jane 20, 1778. 
From  Adams,  July  9»  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Lorrll,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  22,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  26,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  currency,  Dec.  8,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    Political  prospects,  Jan.  2l>,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  2. 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Reporting  action  as  to  Lee*s  recall  and  on  the  cases  of  Deane  and 
Izanl ;  committee  of  foreign  affairs  broken  up,  LoveU  alone  remaining  ;  op- 
position to  A.  Lee,  June  13,  1779. 
To  Adams.    Report  of  congressional  action  as  to  ministers  at  Paris,  Jane  13, 1779. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  raid  in  Connecticut,  and  diplomatic  arrangement,  July  16, 

1779. 
To  A.  Lee.     Raid  in  Connecticut  and  Loe's  foresight,  .July  16,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    Reiteating  parts  of  lett^^r  of  June  13,  1779,  and  criticising  action  of 

Congress  adverse  to  A.  Lee,  July  17,  1779. 
To  W.  I^e.     Announcing  his  recall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  Izard.     As  to  bis  rocall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  A.  Lef.    Committee  of  foreign  atTairs  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist;  position 

of  A.  Lee*s  affairs,  Aug.  6,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Aug.  1.3,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  LoveU,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,    Account  of  election  of  commissionerv,  Sept.  27, 28, 1779. 
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From  Franklin^  Sept.  30, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell^  saoio  date.) 
To  J.  7^0.     Announcing  Jay's  appointment  to  Spain,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  17,  1779. 

(See  Jdams  to  Lovell^  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  17,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  Lawrens.    As  to  currency,  Dec.  11,  1779. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  correspondence,  Fob.  24,  1780, 
From  AdamHj  Mar.  16,  1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Adanis,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin^  Mar.  16,  1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  May  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  e/djf.    As  to  finances,  June  16,  1780. 

To  Dumas,    Commendation  ;  introducing  Scarle,  July  10,  1780. 
To  Dohrman.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  agent,  July  11,  1780. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  overdrafts  of  bills,  July  11,  1780. 
To  Adams,    As  to  loan  in  Holland,  July  U,  1780. 

To  Jay,    Failure  of  correspondence ;  missions  of  Searlo  and  Laurens,  July  11, 1780. 
To  Adams,    As  to  drafts,  July  12,  1780. 
From  fVanfcliw,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  15;  Sept.  7,  1780. 
From  Jay,  Oct.  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Lovell,  sauie  date.) 
To  Adams,    As  to  failure  of  letters,  Oct.  28,  1780. 
To  Franklin,    As  to  forwarding  letters  to  Jay,  Oct.  28,  1780. 
From  Fianklin,  Dec.  2,  17ri0. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,    Palfiey  sent  a*  general  agent,  Dec.  21,  1780. 
To  Jay,    Instructions  sent ;  dispatches  tampered  with;  office  for  foreign  affaim 

established,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
To  Jay.    Sends   gazettes  and  journals   and  resolutions  of  Congress  respecting 

ratification  of  the  articles  binding  the  thirteen  States,  Mar.  9,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    Gazettes,  journals,   and  resolutions  of  Congress  forwarded;  dis- 
patches received;  sentiments  as  to  time  of  his  announcing  his  powers  to 
Groat  Britain  and  on  calling  iu  paper  money  expressed  to  Adams,  Mar.  9, 
1781. 
To  Franklin.    Sends  newspapers  and  journals;  English  fieet  leave  Chesapeake 
Bay  after  the  battle  with  the  French ;  battle  between  Greene  and  Cornwallis, 
Mar.  31,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    Barbarous  treatment  of  Curson,  Gouverneur,  and  Witherspooa 

at  Eustatia,  May  9,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    As  to  Dr.  Putnam,  May  17,  1781. 
To  Jay,     Inclosing  papers,  Juno  4,  1781. 
To  Carmichael,    Acknowledging  papers,  Jnue  15,  1781. 
To  Jay,    Inclosing  papers,  June  15,  1781. 
To  Adams,    With  inclosures,  July  21,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    With  inclosures,  July  21,  1781. 
To  Jay,    With  inclosures,  Aug.  15,  1781. 
To  Adams,    With  inclosures,  Sept.  1,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  13,  1781. 

(jSee  F^ramkUn  to  Lovell^  same  date. ) 
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To  W,  Lee,    As  to  balance  due  bioi,  Sept.  20,  1781. 

From  Morris,  June  IG,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Lorelt,  same  dat«.) 

From  MorriSj  July  10,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  LortU,  same  date.) 
Low  Countries.    (See  Xeikerlanda.) 
Loyalists — 

Deterred  from  enlistiug  in  British  nmiy  by  Rpectacles  of  BritiBh  craelty.  Intro- 
duction, $  22.     (Sec  Tories,) 

Effect  of  BritiBb  abandonment  of.     Tntrodaction,  $  24. 

Bad  influence  of.     Ibid.,  ^  2^.     (Se<^  Tories,) 

Instruction  of  Congress  against  restoration  of,  Oct.  18,  1780. 

Bad  influence  of.  Extreme  measures  should  be  adopted  against.  Adams  to  Com- 
gressy  June  17,  17^*0;  Adams  to  CHshingy  Dec.  15,  1780.     (See  R^ugees.) 

Cniel  treatment  and  abandonment  of,  by  British.     Introduction,  $  24.) 

Question  of  restoration  of  property  to.  Oswald  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  4,  1782; 
Stracheg  to  Commisftioners,  Nov.  5,  17H2;  Adams*  diarg,  Nov.  20,  1782,  et  seq. 

Can  not  be  granteil.     Commi»*tioncrs  to  Oswald,  Nov. 5,  1782.     (See  Tories.) 

Opposition  of  commission«*rs  to  rc-instatemont  of.  Adams  to  Livingston,  Nov.  11, 
1782;  Adams' jo  Hrnal^^o\,\\,  l7Q2,etseq.;  Franklin  to  OstraM,  Nov.  26, 17ft^ 

Importance  of  faithfiil  performance  of  the  treaty  engagements  as  to.  Commis- 
sioners to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  1783;  Jay  to  Livingston,  Sept.  13,  1783;  Jag  to 
Hamilton,  Sept.  28,  1783. 

Kindly  treatment  of,  in  New  York.     Licingston  to  Jay,  Nov.  29, 1783.    (Sec  Tories,) 

LUZKRNK — 

Character  of.     Introduction,  $  84. 

Commendation  of.    Franklin  to  Adams,  May  10,  1779 ;  Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  3, 

1779. 
Minister  from  France;  conference  with  Washington,  Sept.  16,  1779. 
Addresses  Adams,  Sept.  29,  1779. 
Welcomed  by  A<lams,  Oct.  17,  1779. 
Reception  of,  by  Congress,  Nov.  17,  1779. 
From  MirallcMj  Nov.  2.'>,  1779. 

(See  Mirallt'H  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Congresi^,  Dec.  IG,  1779. 

(See  Congress  (or  Huntington)  to  Luzvrnc^  same  date.) 
To  Congrtss,     As  to  cumpnigu,  Nov.  2i\  Dec.  6,  1771*. 
From  Holker,  Jan.  10,  17?M). 

(See  Holker  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Importance  of  obtaining  supplies  for  navy,  Jan.  10,  1780. 
To  Washington.     Importance  of  maintenance  of  French  alliance,  Jan.  2;),  1780 

(with  inclosures,  giving  Spanish  ultimatum  and  manifesto). 
To  Congress.    Announces  appointment  of  Anmours  as  French  consul  in  North  Car- 
olina, Jan.  24,  1780. 
To  Congress,    Importance  of  coming  campaign,  Jan.  25,  1780. 
Conference  with  Congress,  Jan.  28, 1780. 

Views  as  to  Spanish  mediation  and  to  approaching  campaign,  Jan.  28, 1780. 
Answer  of  Congress,  promising  adequate  forces,  Jan.  31,  1780. 
Represents  to  Congress  the  importance  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Spain 

as  to  western  boundaries  and  Florida,  Feb.  2,  1780. 
From  JTashinglon,  Feb.  4,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Lnzeme^  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Feb.  15,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
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From  Franklin,  Mar.  5,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Luzerne,  same  dato.) 
To  <Jangres8,     Fitting  out  frigate  CoH/edenition,  Mar.  8,  1780. 
To  H^ashington,    Tliauks  WashiDgtoa  for  attention  to  Miralles,  agout  of  Spain, 

Apr.  29,  1780. 
From  IVashingiimf  May  5,  1780. 

(Seo  tVaahington  to  LuzeimCy  same  date.) 
From  WoHhington,  May  11,  17H0. 

(Si'o  Washington  to  Lmerney  same  dato. ) 
From  Washington,  May  14,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerntf  same  date.) 
To  Congress.   Urgps  energy  and  concert,  and  asks  for  information  as  to  the  ports  of 

North  America.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  KJ,  1780. 
Refers  Washington  to  La  Fayette  for  consultation  as  to  campaign.  May  21,  1780. 
Conference  with  Congress  as  to  coming  campaign,  May  24,  June  5,  1780. 
From  Washington,  Juno  5,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Lnzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Urges  energetic  military  action,  Jane  18,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Information  as  to  campaign,  June  28,  1780. 
From  Washington^  July  2,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne j  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  July  7, 1780. 

(See  Congress  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Announces  arrival  of  French  forces  in  America,  July  22,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Calls  for  American  naval  co-oi>eration,  July  25,  1780. 
From  Reed,  Jnly  25,  1780. 

(See  Seed  to  Luzerne,  same  date,  inclosed,  Lnzei^e  to  Congress,  July  26,  1780.) 
To  Washington.    Places  navy  on  Delaware  under  Washington's  command,  July 

»0,  T/fcO. 
From  Washington,  Aug.  4,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Aug.  6,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  dato.) 
To  Congress.    Co-operation  of  botb  France  and  Spain  to  be  relied  on,  Aug.  15, 1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  financial  aid,  Sept.  1,  1780. 
From  Washington,  Sept.  12,  1780. 

(See.  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Announces  appointment  of  Marbois  as  chargd,  Sept.  1(),  1780. 
To  Congress.    Suggests  certain  shipping  regulations,  Nov.  1,  1780. 
From  Vergennes,  Dec.  4,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    Plans  for  campaign,  Dec.  5,  1780. 
From  Washington,  Dec.  14,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Letter  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Due  do  Penthieve  in  rebition 

to  American  prizes  in  his  ports;  will  be  treated  like  French,  Jan.  15,  1781. 
From  Vergennes,  Feb.  14,  1781. 

(Seo  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Arrival  of  M.  de  Tilly  with  a  French  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake, 

Feb.  25,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Morris  authorized  to  draw  bills  of  exchange,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Prizes  captured  by  Tilly ;  Luzerne  desires  Congress  to  appoint  a 

committee  with  whom  he  may  communicate.  Mar.  2,  1781. 
From  Deatouehes,  Mar,  19,  1781. 

(See  Dettouohes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
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To  Congreu,  France  will  continae  with  her  army  and  navy  in  Ameriea ;  Congnn 
must  not  look  to  Franco  for  pecuniary  supplies,  nor  draw  billa  of  excJiaoge 
and  expect  her  to  meet  them ;  funds  will  be  furnished  for  the  supplies  or- 
dered by  Franklin ;  Congress  mnst  furnish  French  fleet  in  America  with  sop- 
plies,  to  be  paid  by  bills  on  French  treasury,  Mar.  24,  1781. 
To  ^fatkingion.    Incloses  open  letter  to  Rochambeau  and  one  from  Deatoaches; 

laments  ill  success  of  expeditiou,  Mar.  27,  1781. 
From  TTaBkington,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(See  U'oskiHgtoH  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Df9ioucke9.    As  to  proposed  military  movements.  May  7,  1781. 
To  JVashiMgton.    Inclosing  last,  May  7,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  frauds  by  English  privateers.  May  9,  1781. 
From  irashingtoM,  May  23,  1781. 

(See  fVaskington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  plan  of  campaign  and  as  to  French  subsidies  and  sopplies, 

May  25,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  mediation  ;  advises  instructions  to  American  ministers  abroad 

to  enter  on  peace  negotiations.  May  2G,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Objections  to  appointment  of  Dana  to  Russia ;  embarrassments 
arising  from  Adams*  undertaking  a  |M>sition  as  to  England  independent  of 
that  of  France ;  necessity  of  concert ;  position  of  France  as  to  mediation, 
May  28,  1781. 
To  Washington.  As  to  plans  of  campaign  and  subsidies,  Jnne  1,  1781. 
From  MorriSy  June  H,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  June  13.  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  tender  laws ;  neutral  rights ;  Cumberland's  position  in  Spain ; 
French  eflbrls  at  aiding  America;  as  to  nie.Iiation  ;  France  obliged  to  help 
the  Dutch  :  as  to  subsidies.  June  18,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Communications  as  to  European  affairs,  July  23,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  consular  system,  July  i6,  1781. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  2,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  recognition  of  Etombe  as  consul  for  New  England,  Ang.  2t{, 

Sept.  7,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  commission  of  Holker  as  consul  for  the  Middle  States,  Sept. 

10,  1781. 
Prom  Morris,  Sei>t.  20,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress,  As  to  mediation ;  as  to  Dana*s  position  at  Russia  and  that  of  Adams 
at  Holland;  as  to  the  application  of  Colonel  Laurens;  as  to  the  guaranty 
by  France  of  the  Dutch  loan  ;  that  further  aid  could  not  be  granted  ;  that  all 
bills  drawn  by  Congress  ou  Jay,  Adams,  and  Laurens  had  1»een  turned  by 
by  them  for  payment  to  Franklin,  that  is  to  say,  to  France,  Sept.  21,  1781. 
Prom  Congress,  Sept.  25,  17131. 

(See  MeKean  (Congress)  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  25,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Oct.  24.  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  2.  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Nov.  3,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Luxerne,  same  date.) 
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To  Washington,    Congratiilations,  Nov.  4,1781. 
To  Livingston,    CoDgratulatious,  Nov.  4,  17H1. 

(Seo  Livingston  to  Congress^  Nov.  0,  1781 ;  Livingston  to  Luzerney  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Nov.  6,  1781. 

(See  Monis  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  6,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  21,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  peace  commissioD ;  communicates  correspoDdence  as  to  dec- 

liuatioQ  of  mediation,  Nov.  21,  1781. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  22,  20,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  dates.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  admiralty  courts,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Doc.  21,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,   Want  of  proper  admiralty  process  in  Massachusetts,  Jan.  20, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  24,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Loan  opened  in  Holland  in  Oct.,  1781,  taken  np,  Jan.  28,  1782. 
Givesoral  statement  to  Livingston  or  position  of  European  affairs  and  of  attitude 

of  France.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Jan.  29,  1782. 
Action  of  Congress  thereon,  Feb.  8,  1872. 
To  Livingston,    Complains  of  unlawful  seizures  by  American  privateers,  Feb.  18, 

1782. 
Livingston's  reply  to,  Feb.  20,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  20,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington,    As  to  campaign,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
From  Ronhambeau,  Apr.  16,  1782. 

(See  Roch.  .mheau  to  Luzerne^  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  debts  due  French  officers,  Apr.  17, 1782. 
To  Washington.    As  to  Beniowski,  Apr.  18, 1782. 
From  Washington,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
Conference  with,  as  to  importance  of  maintenance  of  alliance.    Congress,  May  1, 

1782. 
From  Livingston,  May  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  French  claims,  May  9, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  May  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  May  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  Holtzendorfif,  May  25, 1782. 

To  Livingston,  Insidious  attempts  by  Britain  at  separate  nogotiations,  May  28,1782. 
From  Washington,  June  5,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  June  7,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  June  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
To  Woihington,    On  birth  of  an  heir  to  French  crown,  Jane  10, 1782. 
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To  liochambtaM.    Ab  to  fntun)  C2Uupui<;n,  June  11,  1782. 
From  U'askiHgtoH,  Juno  24.  178si. 

(See  WaMHfftOH  to  LuierHCf  same  date.) 
To  H'ashiiigtoH.    As  to  niovomeiitH  ot*  Hocbani1>eaii,  JiiT.v  3,  July  't',  178*2. 
From  Uringiton,  July  3,  178*2. 

(See  LiringatoH  t<»  Lnzi-rn^,  same  date.) 
To  Washington,    As  roeoncerr  with  French  forces,  Auj;. 'J,  178*2. 
To  Washington,    As  to  cartel  for  exchange  and  as  to  prospects  of  peace,  Au^ 

1782. 
To  Congress,     Recognizing  offer  of  «;nii-boat  Jmerica^  Sept.  1,  r>,  178'i. 
From  /^iriw//«/o»,  Sirpt.f),  1782. 

(Set*  TAvinghton  to  Liizwhc,  same  dat«'.) 
From  LiringntoM,  Sfpt.  12.  1782. 

(See  Liringstou  to  Lnzirnc^  s;iniedate.) 
From  Faudrruil,  .Si*pt.20,  1782. 

(See  FaudreHil  to  Luzirnt;  s:inie  date.) 
Confers  with  Congress  as  to  dangers  of  t:eparate  peace.  Sept.  24,  l7i-^2. 
From  WanhingtoH,  Sept   24,  1782. 

(See  Wmthiugton  to  Lusvnir,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston,    As  to  fraudulent  introduction  of  Hritish  goods,  St:pt.27,  178*^ 
To  Washington.    As  to  sincerity  of  British  Government,  Sei»t.  2*J,  17c2. 
From  Morris,  Oct.  2,  178tf. 

(See  Morriifto  Luzerne,  siune  date.) 
Informe.1  of  Congress*  fidelity  to  the  alliance  with  France,  Oct.  3, 4,  1782. 
Froiu  Wathington,  Oct.2.'>,  17-82. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzern-,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  expenses  of  expressage,  Oct.  2.'>,  1782. 
To  Congress,    Kotilics  Congress  of  the  illicit  provisioning  of  New  York,  Oct 

1782. 
To  Congress,    Suggestions  as  to  legislation  for  protection  to  Frt^nch  holdei 

funds,  Nov.  4,  1782. 
To  Washington,   Supplies  to  New  York  shall  he  cut  otT,  Nov.  G,  1782. 
To  CarUton.   As  t<i  La  Toncho :  as  to  Asgill,  Nov.  9,  Nov.  12, 1782. 
From  Washington,  Nov.  13,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  20,  1782. 

(See  Livingnton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Fergennc*,  Dec.  19,  1782. 

(See  rergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
With  Livingston.     Conversation  as  to  foreign  aflfairs,  Dec.  30, 1782. 
To  Congress.   Expresses  s:itisfaction  with  the  action  of  Congress  against  a  c 

rate  peace  ;  warlike  exertions  should  not  be  rflaxed,  Dec.  31, 1782. 
To  Congress,    As  to  capitulation  of  islands  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  M* 

Serrat,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Jan.  13,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Jefferson,  Feb.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington,    Possibility  that  the  war  may  continue  for  another  year,  am 

portance  of  preparation,  Mar.  15,  1783. 
From  1Va»thington,  Mar.  19,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Morris,    Announcing  loan  of  six  millions,  but  stating  that,  without  a  se 
finance  system,  Congress  can  borrow  no  more.  Mar.  15,  1783. 
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Ll*zrkmb— Con  till  aed. 

To  Coii^re««,  as  reported  by  Livingston,  08  to  friendly  relations  with  Spain  and 

as  to  praparation  for  contingency  of  war,  Mar.  x^,  1783. 
From  fra9hington,  Mar.  29,  1783. 

(Seu  fVoHhiugton  U>  Luziniv,  Karnn  date.) 
To  Washington,     French  troops  recalled,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
To  Lipiugsion.     As  to  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  Apr.  29,  178:$. 
From  Morris,  May  2,  <>,  1783. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Luzerne^  same  dates.) 
From  Washington  J  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne^  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  May  17,  1783. 

(See  Congress  (or  Mifflin)  to  Luzerne,  same  dat<^) 
To  Livingston.     As  to  Durham  and  Gillaui,  May  19,  1783. 
nis  opinion  of  Fr.inklin  (see  noto  to).     Franklin  to  Jay^  Sopt.  10,  178:1. 
To  Congeess.     As  to  contract  1,  July  IG,  1782,  Sept.  17. 1783. 
To  Congriiss.     As  to  recent  and  liiial  loans  l)y  France  to  ihe  Unitt'd  Slates,  Sept 

17,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Oct.  15,  1783. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Franco  ready  to  mako  commercial  treaty,  Nov.  2,  1783. 
To  Washington.     Congratulations,  Nov.  21, 178:$. 
To  Congress.    Notifying  the  appointment  of  Marhois  as  consul-general,  Jan.  30, 

1781. 
To  Congress,  ^  Asking  for  relief  for  Kadier  family,  Feh.  18, 1781. 
To  Congress.     Transmitting  portraits  of  King  and  (^iiccn  of  France,  Apr.  G,  1784. 
To  Congress.     Calls  attention  of  Congress  to  indebtedness  to  France,  Apr.  9,  liH4. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Marhois,  Aug.  17,  1784.) 
To  Congress.     Inclosing  papers,  Apr.  16, 17-4. 
To  Congress.    Taking  leave,  Apr.  21, 17^-4. 

To  Congress.    As  to  claims  of  Do  Kalb  and  Flenry,  Apr.  28,  May  13, 1784. 
To  Congress,    As  to  French  consulate,  May  G,  1784. 
To  Congress,    Announcing  M.  Marhois  as  cliargd.  May  13, 1784. 
Report  of  committee  taking  leave,  May  17,  1784. 

Madison— 

A  constructive  revolutionary  statesman;  supports  Washington's  military  plans; 

sustains  Morris'  financial  plans;  sustains  Franklin;  agrees  with  Hamilton 

as  to  fulfilling  engagements  with  France.     Introduction,  ^  4. 
His  views  as  to  the  Mississippi.     (See  Mississippi. ) 
His  views  as  to  Laurens'  course  in  the  Tower.     Introduction,  ^  173. 
His  estimato  of  Morris.     Ibid.,  $  183. 
To  Randolph.    Generous  actions  of  France;  prospects  as  to  peace;  II.  Laurens' 

position,  and  doubts  as  to  him,  Sept.  24, 1780. 
To  Randolph.     Views  as  to  peace.  May  14,  1782. 

To  Randolph.     As  to  Grenville's  part  in  peace  itegotiations,  Sejjt.i'O,  1782. 
Position  ofy  as  to  instructions  to  peace  comn)issionerji.    Thomson's  report,  Aug.  8, 

1782. 
Report  of  debates  of  Congress  on  Marbois'  letter  and  other  papers  in  reference  to 

tho  position  of  France,  Dec.  24,  1782. 
Report  of  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  general  peace,  Jan.  3,  Mar.  12, 1783. 
Report  of  debates  of  Congress  on  treaty  of  1782,  under  <lat^»s  of  Mar.  12, 18, 19, 

22,24,26,1783. 
To  Randolph.    Danger  of  insolvency ;  his  high  opinion  of  Franklin ;   efibct  of 

peace;  precipitate  announcement  of,  Apr.  1, 1783. 
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Madison— Coiitiuuecl. 

To  Jtfferwm,    Marbois  declares  letter  in  bis  name  transmitted  to  Congress  to  be 
sparions;  projected  treaty  of  eouiuierce  with  Britain;  qnestion  of  evacua- 
tion of  Xew  York,  May  13,  1783. 
To  Jefferson,    Lanreus*  views  of  English  politics ;  comments  on  definitive  treaty  • 
Livingston's  resignation  from  want  of  due  support ;  foreign  affaini  saspende<l 
by  reason  of  thinness  of  Congress,  Juno  10,  1783. 
Madison,  "Parson,''  to  be  distrusted.    J.  Lee  to  Commiiieey  Juno  3, 1776. 
Madbid.     Impolicy  of  A.  Lee  visiting.     Gardoqui  to  A,  I^re,  Feb.  17,  1777. 
MaONIFIQUE,  French  gun-sbip.    Loss  of,  and  compensation  for.    Livingstom  to  JdamM, 
Aug.  29,  178*2;  Lncerne  to  CoagresSj  Sept.  1,  178'i;  Lnzerite  to  lAfringMtony  Sept. 
5,  1782;   FundrcHil  to  Lmerne,  Sept.  20,  1762. 
Mahon,  Lord.     His  views  of  Washington's  military  gcnins.    Introdnction,  $  12. 
Mail.    Spoliation  of,  by  foreign  governments.    Ibid,,  ^  105. 
Mailledois,  Marshal.    Approval  of  Washington's  strategy.     Comminionen  to  Com- 

mittee,  Feb.  C,  1777. 
Malta,  Grand  Master  of,  acknowledges  medal,  June  21, 178.3. 
Maltzan.     Frederick  the  Great  to,  June  :J0,  1777. 

(See  Frederick  the  Grmt  to  Maltzan,  same  date.) 
Manchester,  Duke  of.     Speech  on  the  plan  of  reconciliation.     Franklin  to  ThomMon, 

Feb.  5,  1775. 
Manifesto— 

British,  of  Dec.  30,  1781,  ag&iust  the  United  Provinces.  Adam8  to  Congress,  Jan* 

1,  1781. 
Of  Holland  against  Britain.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  18,  1781.   • 
MANrPACTUKBS.    America  should  bo  independent  as  to.     Commissioners  to  Commit- 
tee, May  20,  1777. 
Makbois— 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  ^  84. 

A]»j)ointed  French  charge  d'affaires.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1760;  July  1, 

1781.    (See  Introduction,  $$  55,  15^'.) 
To  Congress,    Asks  for  authority  to  impn'ss  French  sailors,  July  9,  1781. 
French  chargd  d'afiaires  in  Philadelphia.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  8,  1782. 
To  Vergennes,    Attitude  of  France  as  to  American  claims  to  the  lii^heries  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Mar.  13,  1782.     (Question  as  to  authenticity  of  this  letter. 
Note  thereto.     See  i-Wyery. ) 
Translation  of  the  letter  inclosed  by  Jay,  he  not  having  seen  the  original ;  not  at 
liberty  to  say  where  he  got  the  translation.     Jag  to  Livingston,  Sept.  18, 1782. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  same  letter,  Dec.  24.  1782. 
Franklin's  views  as  to  same  letter,  Dec.   30,  1782 ;  Jan.  1, 1783.     Franklin  to 

Cooper,  Doc.  26,  1782. 
Little  consequence  to  bo  attached  to  it.     Livingston  to  Jag,  Jan.  4. 1783. 
Assertion  of  spuriousness  of  letter.     Madison  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1783. 
Letter  of,  discredited  by  Franklin,  July  22,  17fsS. 
Ap|>ointed  IY«ncb  consul-general.     Luzerne  to  Congrtss,  Jan.  30,  1784. 
ApiH)iutment  of,  as  French  consul-general.     Congress,  Mar.  16,  1784. 
Appointed  French  chargd  d'aftaiivs,  Apr.  21, 1784. 
Assault  on ;  report  of  Committee  to  Congress  as  to,  May  29,  1784. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  17, 1784. 
(Sae  Morris  to  Marbois,  same  date.) 
Marie  Antoinette— 

Kindliness  to  America.     Intro<luctiou,  $  43. 

Presents  suggested  for,  including  ''Rhode  Island"  or  ^'Narragansett  Horse." 
Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1776 ;  Deane  to  Jag,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
BIaria  Theresa,  Empress.    Proper  mode  of  addressing.     Jr.  Lee  to  CongrtM,  Zusi,  SSf 
177a 
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KaRINR  AFFAIRS' 

Care  of,  devolved  uu  Frankliu ;  afterwards  oa  Morris.     Morris  to  CongreaSj  Sept. 

8,  1781.    Introduction,  U  \Vi,  118.     (See  Navy^  Naval  affairs. ) 
In  France.    Burden  of,  iuipoHcd  on  Franklin.    Franklin  to  Marine  Committee^  Juno 
2,  1779. 
MAKguR.    Letters  of,  to  be  granted  against  the  English.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan. 

14,  i:81. 
HA.US,  privateer.    Trouble  arising  from  her  seizure  of  a  Portuguese  ship.    Franklin 

to  Congress f  Dec.  3,  1780. 
Marskiu^es.    Made  a  free  x>ort  to  the  United  States.     Calonne  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5, 

1784. 
"Marshal,  Broglib."    Suggested  as  commander-in-chief.    Deane  to  Commiiiee,  Doc. 

6,  1776.     See  Intn)duction,  $  76. 
Martin,  Governor — 

Kiforts  of,  in  North  Carolina.     Martin  to  Livingston,  June  24, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  separate  peace,  Aug  20, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  9,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Martin,  same  date.) 
Maihin,  French  historian.     His  opinion  of  Boauuiarchais.     Introduction,  $$  57,61. 
Martha,  the.     Taken  prize  by  the  Ihstofi.     Franklin  and  Lee  to  iJnmas,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
Ma  RTiNiQ  UK- 
Proceedings  of  admiralty  in.     Franklin  to  Sartine,  Apr.  28,  1779. 
Failure  to  obtain  stores  in.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Aug.  11,  1779. 
Maryland — 

At  tempts  to  purchase  arms  in  Europe.     Franklin  to  J'ergennes,  May  3,  1779. 
President  of,  as  to  supply  of  provisiuiis  to  Franco,  Jan.  6,  1780. 
Good  eftcct  in  Europe  of  the  accession  to  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States 
of.     Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  28,  1781. 
Matthews  — 

From  Livingston,  Nov.  20,  1782. 
(See  Liringston  to  Matthews,  same  date.) 
McCLINTOCK^s  CASK.     (Seo  Livingston  to  IVeare,  Sept.  9,  17H2;  Livingston  to  Luzei^e, 

Sept.  12,  1782.) 
McKkan--^ 

From  Adams,  Sept.  20,  1779  (with  notice  of  character). 

(Seo  Adams  to  McKean,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    Indifference  of  Spain  and  generous  aid  of  France;  condition  of 

military  atl'airs,  Aug.  12,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  McKean  {Congress),  same  date.) 
McNeil,  Captain— 

Case  of.    Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

Title' to  prizes.    Commissioners  to  Sarline,  Sept.  17,  1778;  Sartine  to  CommissionerSf 

Sept.  21,  1778. 
Success  of  as  privateer.    Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
Appeal  in  behalf  of.    Commissioners  to  J'ergennes,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
Mazzrl    Notice  of.     Adams  to  Jefferson,  June  29,  1780  (with  notice  of  character). 
Mkdiation — 

Offered  by  Spain  in  1778.    Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9, 1779.    (See  Introduction,  $  98.) 
Offer  of,  by  the  imperial  courts  in  1779.    Carmichad  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781 ; 

Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  12,  1781.     (Sec  Introduction,  $  99.) 
Action  in  Netherlands  as  to.    Dumas  to  Congress,  Mar.  5,  1781 ;  Adams  to  Congress, 

Mar.  18,  1781. 
Co  unter  manifesto  of  The  Netherlands,  Mar.  18,  1781. 

Declioaiare  of  France,  unless  United  State?  were  joined ;  documents  connected 
(herewith.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  26,  ]  781. 


k    - 
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Mediation — Con  tinned. 

Congress  accedes  to,  if  independence  of  the  United  States  is  recognized,  but  a 

long  truce  may  bo  admitted  as  alternative.    CougrtUf  Jnne  13, 1781. 
Iiistrnctious  from  Congress  as  to,  June  15,  1781. 
Views  of  France  as  to.     Luz(rne  to  CongresSf  June  Id,  17R1. 
Position  of  foreign  powers  as  to.     Adams  to  CoHgreM^  June  23,  1781. 
Papers  as  to.     Adams  to  Congnns^  Jnly7, 17S1 ;  Adams  to  Vergennes,  Jnly  13, 1781 ; 
Adams  to  Congress^  July  14,  17H1  ;  Adams  to  Congress,  July  1.'*,  1781;  Adams 
to   VergenneSj   July  16,  1781;   Vcrgcnnes  to  Adams,  July  18,  1781;  Adams  to 
rergennes,Jn\ylr^,l7Bl;  Adams  to  Vcrgrnnes,  July  19,1781;  Adams  to  /raaJt- 
/t«,  Aug.  25,  17C1 ;   Vtrac  to  iMna,  Sept.  2,  17.'!^l. 
Rofusal  of,  Ity  England;  its  terms.     Daua  to  Congnss,  Sept.  13,  1781 ;  Lnzermeio 

Congrcsa^  Sept.  21,  1781;  Dana  to  Congress,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
Kofust^d  1»y  Britain,  wbo  will  treat  with  us  only  as  a  sovereign  with  suhjectfl. 

FrankHn  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
Does  uot  imply  submiKsion  to  judgment  of  mediator,  thongh  it  may  give  him  un- 
due iiillueiiee.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781. 
France's  declinature  of;  Great  Britain's  reply  and  other  papers.    Communicated 

by  Luzerne  to  Livingston ^  Nov.  21,  1781. 
Refused  by  France,  unless  American  plenipotentiaries  be  received.     Lnsernc  to 

Liritigston,  Nov.  23,  1781. 
Of  Russia  accept4.Hl  by  Britain  and  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  12,  t£>y 

1781. 
Of  imperial  courts  at  signature  of  definitive  treaty  not  objected  to  by  the  l.'nited 
States,  but  declined  by  England,  and  hence  not  received.     Adams  to  Litimg- 
ston,  Aug.  13,  1783;  Adams  to  Congrats,  Sept.  5,  1783. 
Instructions  as  to.    (See  Peace  commissioners.) 
Mkditekkanean  passes  called  in  by  Great  Britain.     Deane to  CommUiee,  Oct.  lb 

1770. 
Mercenaries.     Employment  of,  denounced.     Introduction,  ^  22. 
Mercenary  troops.    Number  brought  to  America,    ibid.,  $  8. 
Mercury,  tlu* — 

Sent  with  supplies  by  Beanmarchais.     Bcaumarckais  to  Congress^  Feb.  28,  1777. 
Arrival  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners^  May  2,  1777. 
Merklb.     (See  Myrklc.) 
Meschianza.     (Sec  Mischiansa.) 
Mifflin,  General— 

His  course  towards  Washington.    Introduction,  ^  11. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  26,  1783  (with  notice  of  character). 
(See  Franklin  to  Mij^in,  same  date.) 
MiFFUN,  privateer.     Appeal  in  behalf  of.     Commissioners  to  Fergennes,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
Militaky  affairs.     (See  JTar.) 

Military  POLICY.     Its  notation  to  diplomatic.    Introduction,  ^<5  1,8. 
Militia.     In  the  Northern  States  in  good  condition;  in  the  Southern  States  preparing 

to  be  so.     Liringstoh  to  Jag,  Aug.  2(5,  1780. 
"Militia  diplomacy" — 

III  huccess  of.     Introduction,  $^  15,19. 
Advocated  by  A.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  144. 
Ministers  abroad— 

Impolicy  of  joining  several  in  a  mission.    Introduction,  $  106. 

Should  be  sent  to  all  European  courts.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776;  Adams 

to  Dana,  Apr.  18,  17*^1.     (See  <-oii/r<i,  Franklin.     Intnxluctiou,  ^J  14,15.) 
Action  of  Congress  as  <o  dissensions  between,  Jan.  20,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  lo,  20,  30f 
May  3,  22,  June  8,  1779. 
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MixiSTBRS  ABROAD— Con tiuued. 

Sttlarics  of.     Livingston  to  Congress ;  Nov.  Id,  17dl ;  May  H,  9, 17S2 ;  Morris  to  Con- 
gress, May  8, 9, 1782. 

Actiou  of  Congress  as  to  distribution  of  funds  by,  Sept.  ir>,  1782. 

Adams'  views  as  to  tjualilications  of.     Adams  to  Livingnton,  Feb.  5, 1783. 

Expenses  of.  .  Adams  to  Gerry,  Sept  D,  1783.     fSeo  Expenses. ) 
MlNiSTKR,  American.    Would  be  received  at  Loudon.     Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris, 

Aug.  9, 1783. 
MiNiSTKUS,  foreign.     Mode  of  reception  of.    Action  of  Congress,  June  12,  17c3. 
Minister  to  United  States  from  Fkaxce.    Appointment  of  Gerard  as.    Louis  XVI 

to  Congress,  Mar.  28, 1778.     (See,  also,  Luzerne. ) 

MiXORCA— 

Olfered  by  Britain  to  Russia  as  price  of  alliance.    Introduction,  ^  7.     (See  note 

under  date  of  May  26,  1781.) 
Obtaine^l  by  Spain  by  treaty  of  peace.     La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
IJiRALLES.     (See  Introduction,  $$  86  jf. 

Memorial  of,  as  to  Spanish  ships,  May  19,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  U>  united  action  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  against  England, 

Nov.  24,  1779. 
Proposes  attack  on  Florida.     Miralles  to  Luzerne^  Nov.  25,  1779;  Luzerne  to  Con- 
gress, Nov.  2o,  1779. 
Reply  to.    Huntington  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  16,  1779. 
Recognition  of  attention  to.     Luzerne  to  tVashington,  Apr.  29,  1780. 
Answer  by  Washington,  May  o,  I7d0.     Washington  to  Luzerne,  May  11,  1780. 
MiscillANZA.     At  Philadelphia,  1778,  injurious  to  British  cause.    Introduction,  $  23. 
lilssiON.     In  France  embarrassed  by  ilie  number  of  American  ministers.    Franklin 

to  Lovell,  July  22, 1778.     J.  Adams  to  <S\  Adamn,  May  21, 1878.     (See  Ministers, 

Diplomacy. 
Missionaries.     Protection  of.     Franklin  to  Commanders,  etc.,  Juno  22,  1778. 
Mississippi  River  and  Valley  (See  Introduction,  $  86/)— 

View  of  France  as  to,  in  1778.     Vcrgennes  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778.    Introdactiou, 

$^53,1(>8. 
Policy  of  England  as  to.     Introduction,  $$  32,  loti. 
Discussion  as  to.     Note  to  instructions  to  Franklin,  Oct.  26,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  23,  27,  Mar.  17,  19,  22,  24,  May  8, 12,  22,  Jnne 

3,  17, 19, 24,  July  1,  12,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  13,  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28,  Oct.  13, 14, 

1779. 
Views  of  Spain  as  to.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  2, 1780. 
Instructions  to  Jay  as  to,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

Must  not  be  '*  sold"  to  Spain.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Jan.  27,  1781. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  navigation  of,  given  under  dates  of  Feb.  15,  June  6, 

Aug.  10,  1781. 
Madison's  views  as  to,  under  date  of  Aug.  10,  1781. 
Instructions  to  Jay  to  abandon  claim  «>f  navigation  of,  below  31st  degree  north 

latitude.    Huntington  to  Jay,  May  28,  1781. 
Negotiations  with  Spain  as  to  navigation  of.    Jay  to  Congress,  Oct.  8, 1781.   (See 

Jay.) 
Position  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7,  1782. 
Attitude  to  be  taken  to  Spain  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Apr.  27,  1782; 

Congress,  Apr.  30, 1782.    (See  Introduction,  $i^  86, 158.) 
Action  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  Aug.  20,  1782. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  3,  1782.     (See  Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17,  1782.) 
Views  of  Jefferson  as  to,  under  action  of  Congress  of  May  7,  1784.    (See  also  In- 

trodaotion,  iie.) 
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Mississippi  River  and  Vallky— ContiDued. 

Navigation  of;  position  of  Spain  after  peace  of  1782.  La  Fayette  to  Florida  B 
Feb.  19, 1783;  Florida  Blanco  to  Tm  FayttU,  Feb.  22, 1783;  La  Fayette  to  t 
nianca,  Feb.  22,  178:5;  La  FayttU  to  Liringifon,  Mar.  2,  1783. 
"Molasses  clausb"  in  trkaty  of  1778.  Qaestion  as  to.  Introtlnction,  $  4 
MOLKSON.  Gives  information  to  British  ministry.  A.  i>e  to  CommUtee^  Juno  3, 
MONTHORIN.  (See  Monnimorin.) 
MooRB.    From  Livingston,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Moore,  s%nie  date.) 
Moravian  missionaries.    Protect  ion  for.    Franklin  to  Comma ndirs  of  VrsBtU, 

22,  1778. 
Morris,  G.— 

Conferences  with  French  minister  as  to  relations  of  the  Uniteil  States  to  S 
Xole  to  instrnetions  to  Franklin,  Oct.  26,  1778  (with  notice  of  character). 
Advises  Franklin  of  opposition  to  him  in  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1782. 
Obtains  from  French  ministry  receipt  showing  destination  of  "lost  mill 
merits  of.    Morris  to  Jay,  Nov.  4,  1783. 
Morris,  R.— 

His  public  services.     I  nt  roil  act  ion,  $^  4,  18^1. 

To  Commissioners,    As  to  progress  of  war,  Dec.  4,  1776. 

From  Deane,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  17,  2:^,  30,  Dec.  4,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Morris,  same  dates. ) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  6,  1776. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Joh  nstone,  Feb.  5,  1778. 

(See  Johnstone  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  29.  1778. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Johnstone,  Jnne  16,  1778. 

(See  Johnstone  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  3,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Harrison,  June  8,  1778. 

(Sue  Harrison  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Jones,  Juno  27.  1780. 

(See  Jones  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Dttinas.    The  ditKcuIties  in  his  way,  Dec.  24,  1780. 

Authorized  to  draw  certain  bills  of  exchange.     Lnzernc  to  Congress,  Feb.  28, 
'^o  Congress,    Conditions  on  which  he)  accepts  the  office  of  snperintendc 

finance,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
To  Burke,  Honston,  and   IValcoti.    Officers  over  whom  the  superintendent 

have  power  of  disuiissioii,  M:ir.  26,  1781. 
To  Congress,    Accepting  his  appoiotnieut  as  financier;  difficulties  of  the  pos 

May  14,  1781. 
To  Congress,     Plan  of  national  bsiuk,  May  17,  1781. 
To  CougretfS.     Importing  specie.  May  23,  1781. 
To  Congress,     Success  of  national  bank.  May  26,  1781. 
To  Jay,     Personal  relations:  i>ro8pect»  of  cunipaign,  June  .'>,  1781. 
To  Lmerne.     As  to  fumls  for  campaign,  June  8,  1781. 
To  ConteMlx.     As  to  accounts,  June  8.  1781. 

To  Franklin,    Announcing  his  appointment  and  asking  for  advice,  June  8, 
Circular  as  to  national  bank,  June  11.  1781. 
To  Congress.     As  to  national  bank.  June  21,  1781. 
To  fl'ashington.    Conditions  <»f  his  acceptance,  June  15,  1781. 
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To  Jajf,    Importance  of  obtaining  faods  from  Spain  and  reasons  for  this  applica- 
tion, July  4,  1781. 
To  Jay,    As  to  omployment  of  American  sailoro  in  Spain,  July  9,  1761. 
To  Congress.    Financial  difficulties,  July  9,  1781. 
To  Jay,    Appeal  for  finaDcial  aid,  July  13,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    Financial  aid,  July  13,  14,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  JIavana,     Financial  aid,  July  17,  1781. 
To  R,  Smiih,    As  to  financial  agency  in  Cuba,  Jnly  17,  1781. 
To  Franklin,    As  to  finances,  July  19,  21,  1781. 
To  Gorernora  of  Staiea.    As  to  finances,  Jnly  25,  178U 
From  Franklin  (two  letters),  July  2G,  1781. 
,  (Seo  Franklin  to  Morris^  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  finances,  July  27,  1781. 
To  President  of  PennHylvaiiia.    As  to  finances,  July  30,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  supply  of  tbo  French  array,  Aug.  2,  1781. 
From  Washington f  Ang.  2,  1781. 

(Seo  Washintjton  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  of  Massachusetts.     As  to  fitting  out  ships,  Aug.  4, 1781. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  rate  of  exchange,  Aug.  4,  1781. 
To  Washington.    As  to  state  of  Army,  Aug.  13,  1781. 
To  Jay.     As  1o  bills  drawn  on  him,  Aug  15,  1781. 
To  Washington.     As  to  finances,  Aug.  22,  1781. 
To  Governors.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  22,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Virginia.    As  to  supplies,  Ang.  22,  1781. 
To  Coutculx  if-  Co.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  26,  1781. 
From  Waahingtony  Ang.  27,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date). 
To  Franklin,    Progress  of  war,  Aug.  28,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Condition  of  finances,  Aug.  28,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.    Condition  of  finances,  Aug.  28,  1781. 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  national  bank,  Sept.  4,  1781. 
To  Washington.    Promising  remittance,  Sept.  G,  1761. 
To  Hochamheau.    Asking  for  promised  supply  of  money,  Sept.  6,  1781. 
From  Washington,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Sept.  7,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Accepts  reluctantly  charge  of  Marino  Department,  Sept.  8,  1781. 
To  Washington.     His  great  difiiculties  as  to  funds,  Sept.  10,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  12,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Acknowledging  generous  advances  of  money  by  Rochambeau  and 

asks  for  extension  of  time  fur  repayment,  Sept.  20,  1781. 
To  President  of  Pennsylvania.     As  to  financial  difficulties.  Sept  20, 1781. 
To  Luzerne.     Ai»peal  for  aid,  Sept.  25, 17S1. 

To  Pennsylvania  Legislature.    As  to  accounts  with  that  State,  Sept.  2S,  1781. 
To  Rochamheau.    Postponing  payment  of  loan,  Oct.  1, 1761. 
To  Greene.     His  great  financial  difficulties,  Oct.  3, 1781. 
To  Commisaary  for  Purchases.     Importance  of  pressure  on  States  for  supplies,  Oct. 

4,  1781. 
To  Couteulx.    As  to  accounts,  Oct.  12, 1781. 
To  Loan  Officers.    As  to  accounts,  Oct.  13,  17HI. 
To  Governor  of  Virginia,    As  to  accounts,  Oct.  IG,  1781. 
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Moi:i:is,  R. — Coiiriuiic<1. 

To  CoHgrms.     Stating  iiulebtednebb,  iloiuestic  aud  foreign,  aud  caJliug  for  actioi 

tbcreoii,  Oct.  1-*,  17>1. 
i'o  Oorernorv  of  Slater.    Dtliision  ns  to  foreign  aid  :  no  uioi-o  of  sucli  aid  to  l»e  ex 
pectetl ;  atttr  four  years  of  war  tbe  only  foreign  sovereign  who  ban  recoguize 
us  i8  Frauci* ;  we  luust  depend  on  ourselves.  Oct.  VX  I7i?l. 
To  Greene.     ElTorta  luado  for  his  departure,  Nov.  "2,  17^1. 
To  Luzrrne,    Diffieulties  attending  taxation  ;  injury  produced  by  paper  money 

]>olicy  of  France  is  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  United  States,  Nov.  3,  1781. 
To  Congress,    As  to  apportionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
From  Franklin^  Nov.  ;'>,  17j:*1. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne,     As  to  essential  character  of  French  aid,  Nov.  6,  1781.  ^ 

To  Congress.    As  to  expenses  of  President's  table,  Nov.  U,  1781. 
To  Rochambean,    As  to  accounts;  congratulations,  Nov.  15,  1781. 
To  Governors  of  Slates.    Apportionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
From  JVaskintjtunj  Nov.  19,  1781. 

(See  Wat^hington  t  ^  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  •>/  Connecticut.    Ai>portionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  20,  1781. 
To  Galvez.    As  to  accounts;  Nov.  21,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  accounts,  Nov.  22,  1781. 

To  Luzerne.    Purchases  made  for  a  particular  State  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pur- 
chases for  the  Union,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
From  Paine,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

CSee  Pai'ie  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  the  accounts  between  tlie  United  States  and  France;  as  to 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  United  States  if  French  aid  bo  not  continaed; 
danger  to  the  alliance  of  refusing  aid,  which  might,  in  the  feelings  of  some, 
force  America  iuto  the  hands  of  England,  Nov.  27,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Financial  peril,  Nov.  21,  17r!l. 
To  Fhurg.    Asking  his  assistance  and  approval,  Dec.  3,  1781. 
To  Grand.     As  to  accounts,  Dec.  3,  1781. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  accounts ;  increased  demand  ft>r  French  goods  in  the  United 

States;  importance  of  future  help,  Dec.  r»,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Xric  York.     As  to  contributions,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Xorth  Carolina.     As  to  contributions,  Dec.  19,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.    As  to  contributious,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
To  Governors  of  States.     Appeal  for  aid,  Jan.  3,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  Statis.     As  to  Bauk  of  North  America,  Jan.  8,  1783 
From  FrawA7iM,  Jan.  9,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
From  JVashington,  Jan.  25.  1782. 

(See  jyasttiniiton  to  Morri9,  sa-re  date.) 
From  Franklin  (two  letters),  Jan.  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Feb.  11,  15, 18, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  4,  178*2. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jforri«,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

To  Congress.    Objects  to  certain  jmrchases  of  goods  in  Amsterdam,  Mar.  9, 1782. 
To  Arnot.    Policy  as  to  purchase  of  army  supplies,  Mar.  9,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  20,  1782. 

(See  F^ranklin  to  Morris,  same  dat«.) 
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RRis,  R. — Cotitluued. 
To  Franklin.    Mode  of  drawing  bills,  Mar.  23,  1782. 
To  Phelps,    On  army  contracts,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  ftiiancos,  Apr.  I'l,  1782. 
To  Appleton,    As  to  finances,  Aiir.  10,  17H2. 
To  Franklin,     As  to  drawing  for  French  loan,  Apr.  17,  1782. 
To  Greene,    Difficnlties  in  snpplying  army,  Apr.  24,  1782. 
From  Jaiff  Apr.  25,  17H2. 

(See  Jaif  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Liringstoii.    Asks  for  an  account  of  diplomatic  salaries,  Apr.  27,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Virginia.    As  to  separate  application  <»f  Virginia  for  foreign  aid, 

Apr.  27,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Marifland.    As  to  finances,  Apr.  30, 1782. 
To  IFendell.     Retirement  from  private  business.  May  1, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  May  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
To  Governors  of  Stales.     State  of  finances,  May  9,  16,  1782. 
To  Grand.     On  finances,  May  17, 1782. 
To  Congress.    As  to  finances.  May  17,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  finances.  May  17,  1782. 
To  Couteulx.    As  to  finances,  May  18,  1782. 
To  Grand,     As  to  finances,  May  18, 1782. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  finances,  May  23,29,  1782. 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  May  23, 27, 1782. 
To  Clark.     Vindications  of  his  policy.  May  30  1782. 
To  Olney.     As  to  finances,  June  1, 1782. 
From  Beaumarckais,  Juno  3, 1782. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Morris, saxnti  date.) 
To  Washington.     As  to  finances,  Jnne  4, 1782. 
To  Carrington.    As  to  finances,  Jnne  6, 1782. 
From  Livingston  (two  letters),  Jnne  G,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Aform,  same  dates.) 
To  Lovell.    As  to  finances,  Jnne  6,  1782. 
To  Livingston.  As  to  finances,  Juno  7,  1782. 
To  Jenifer.    As  to  finances,  June  11,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.    As  to  finances,  Jnne  14,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  June  25,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.     As  to  finances,  June  20,  178*2. 
To  IVashington.     As  to  finances,  Jnne  29,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As    to    financial  condition;    importance  of  further  French  aid, 

July  1,  1782. 
To  Hamilton.    As  to  latter^s  acceptance  of  receivership  of  taxes  in  New  York, 

July  2,  1782. 
To  Grand.    As  to  finances,  July  5,  1782. 
To  Fleury.    As  to  finances,  July  5,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.    As  to  finances,  Jnly  7,  1782. 
To  Lovell.    As  to  finances,  Jnly  10,  1782. 
To  Crovernorof  Maryland.    As  to  finances,  Jnly  29,  1783. 
To  Congress,    As  to  mode  of  taxation,  July  29,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  2, 1782» 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  12,  17-2. 

(S«e  Franklin  to  .Uorrist  same  <lc^te. ) 

IS  WH 
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Morris,  R. — Continned. 

To  Hamilton,    As  to  finances,  Ang.  28,  1782. 

To  JFaskingiQn.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  2d,  1782. 

To  Congress.   As  to  finances,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

To  Washington.    As  to  finances,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

To  Couleulx  <f'  Co.    As  to  finances,  Sept.  24,  27,  1782. 

To  Adams.    Cougratnlating  him  on  his  success  in  Holland,  Sept.  27,  1782. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  financial    arrangements;  Popular  attachment  to  France 

fidelity  to  French  alliance ;  necessity  for  further  loans,  Sept.  27,  30,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    Asking  in  respect  to  a  convoy,  Oct.  1,  1782. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  loan,  Oct.  2,  I7tf2. 
To  llamilton.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  5,  1782. 
To  Gorernor  of  Xorth  Carolina.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
To  franklin.    As  to  advances,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
From  Jaify  Oct.  13,  1782. 

(Sec  Jag  to  Morris ^  same  dat^.) 
To  fVashingion.    As  to  supplies  for  Army,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
To  Governor  Greene.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  17,  I7tf2 
From  Washington,  Oct.  IH,  17^2. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  finances;  ditficulties  as  to  army  contracts,  Oct.  21,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.     Ruinous  consi'queucos  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  States 

to  pay  tuxes;  destitution  of  Army,  Oct.  21,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.     Financial  difficulties  of,  Oct.  24,  1782. 
Ti)  Frankliny  .Idams,  and  Jay.     As  to  closing  of  foreign  account?.  Sept.  25,  17H2. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  charging  to  the  United  States  supplies  sent  to  VirgiDia,  Oct. 

27,  17&2. 
From  Adams,  Nov,  «>,  1782. 

(i^ce  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Barelag.    As  to  his  duties  as  commissioner  at  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Aa  to  finances  and  coins,  Dec.  12,  1782- 
From  Franklin^  Dec.  14,  17&2. 

(See  FrankUn  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Dec.  20,  17&2. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  23, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Financial  difiiculties  and  need  of  aid,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Finances  and  salaries,  Jan.  13,  1783. 
To  Grand.     Financial  difficulties,  Jan.  13,  1783. 

To  Luzerne.    Difficulties  connected  with  accounts:    Beaumarchais'  claim;    im- 
portance of  further  aid,  Jan.  13,  1783. 
To  Adams.     Importance  of  tilling  up  the  Dutch  loan,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.    Necessity  of  aid,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
To  Washington.     As  to  business  of  Anny,  Jan.  21,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  financial  difiiculties,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  2i>,  17K]. 
To  Washington.    As  to  financial  ditficulties;   resignation  and  Hamilton's  com- 
ments thereon,  Feb.  27,  178:^,  and  note. 
To  Carmichael.     As  to  bills  drawn  on  Spain,  Mar.  4,  1783. 
From  Franklin.  Mar.  7,  17?:^3. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Noce.ssity  of  vigorous  action  to  save  public  cre<lit.  Mar.  8,  1783. 
From  Washington.     Expressing  confidence.  Mar.  8,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  financial  difficulties.  Mar.  10,  1783. 
To  Greene.    Proposed  resignation  ;  financial  troubles,  Mar.  14,  1783* 
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Oiuus,  R.— Con  tinned. 

Fn>m  Luzerne,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Siorris,  same  date.) 
To  Congretts,    Some  decided  action  necessary  to  secure  the  country  from  bank^ 

niptcy,  Mar.  17,  1783. 
His  position  in  Congress.    Debates,  Mar.  18,  1783. 
To  Receivers  of  Taxes.    As  to  deficit,  Apr.  7,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Financial  difficulties,  Apr.  14,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Submitting  specimen  of  coin,  Apr.  23,  1783. 
To  Congress,    As  to  resignation,  May  1,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Withdraws  his  resignation,  May  3,  1783. 
To  Luzerne,    Hoping  for  advance  of  money.  May  0,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    Asking  for  accounts.  May  12,  1783. 
To  Barclay,    Asking  for  accounts,  May  12, 1783. 
To  Governors  of  States,    As  to  finances,  May  12,  1783. 
To  Congress,    Advising  disbanding  Army,  May  15,  1783. 
To  Greene,    Explaining  and  vindicating  his  position,  May  IC,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  21,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Further  earnest  application  for  loan,  May  26,  1783. 
To  Luzerne,    Urging  loan,  May  27,  1783. 
To  Governors,    As  to  aid,  Juno  5,  July  11,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Jnly  5,  178Ii. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  July  10,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  11, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  July  13,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Report  as  to  finances,  July  15,  1783. 
To  Congress,    As  to  state  of  his  department,  July  18,  1783. 
Tribnte  to.    Jay  to  Morris,  July  20,  1783. 
From  Jay,  July  20,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
From  lyanklin,  July  27,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  28,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    Financial  appeal,  July  28,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Financial  appeal,  July  28,  1783. 
To  Congress,    As  to  certificates,  July  31,  1783. 
To  Congress,    As  to  finances,  Aug.  1,  1783. 
To  milink  cf  Co.    As  to  Dutch  loan,  Aug.  6,  1783. 
From  Washington,    As  to  money  for  troops,  Aug.  0,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris^  same  dat«.) 
From  Laurens,  Aug.  9,  1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Paymaster-General,    As  to  financial  troubles,  Aug.  12,  1783. 
To  Gerry,    As  to  settlement  of  accounts,  Aug.  20,  1783. 
.  From  Washington,  Aug.  30,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners  of  Accounts,    Suggesting  certain  duties,  Sept.  4,  1763. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  14,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
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Morris,  R. — Cont*naed. 

To  Ada:<9.    As  to  benefits  of  the  peace.    Sept.  20,  1783. 

To  FraMklin.  Esteem  for  Franco  not  diminished  in  the  Unitea  States ;  impor- 
tance of  France  imposing  no  restrictions  on  American  ships;  navigation  acts 
destructive  of  commerce;  influence  of  commercial  interests;  deplores  de- 
lay in  payment  of  taxes,  Sept.  30,  I7d3. 

To  J.  Lee.    As  to  certain  contracts  of  Deane,  Oct.  4, 1783. 

To  Luzerne.     As  to  Holker*s  accounts,  Oct.  15,  1783. 

To  WilliNk  4-  Co.     As  to  finances,  Oct.  23,  1783. 

To  Jajf,  Narrates  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  dangers  avoided  by  his 
administration ;  discusses  the  foreign  aid  received  during  the  war,  Nov.  4, 
1783. 

To  Farmers  General.    As  to  French  loans,  Nov.  4,  1783. 

To  Adams.    As  to  mode  of  raising  funds,  Nov.  5,  1883. 

To  Congress.    As  to  taxation,  Nov.  5,  1783. 

To  Jay.    Folly  of  navigation  acts,  Nov.  27, 1783. 

From  Frankliny  Dec.  25,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Mori'is,  same  date.) 

To  Willink  4"  Co.  As  to  accounts ;  as  to  shallowness  of  British  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can credit,  Dec.  13,  1750. 

To  Coutenlx  *f-  Co.    As  to  drafts,  Jan.  31,  1784. 

To  Congress.    Liability  for  damages  inflicted  in  war,  Jan.  21,  1784. 

To  Congress.  As  to  liability  to  persons  in  Cauaila  who  furnished  property  or  serv- 
ice or  sustained  injury  during  the  war,  Jan.  24,  1784. 

To  fTillink  4'  Co.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12,  1784. 

To  Couieulx  4'  Co.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12,  1784. 

To  Grand.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12.  1784. 

To  Franklin.  As  to  importance  of  immediate  funds  to  meet  pressing  claims,  Feb. 
12,  1784. 

To  Franklin.    Survey  of  present  resources ;  an  earnest  appeal,  Feb.  13,  1784. 

To  Jefftrson.    Estimate  for  civil  list,  Feb.  25,  1784. 

To  Congress.  Pressure  of  foreign  indebtedness  of  United  States,  Mar.  17 ;  May  O, 
1784. 

To  La  Fayette.  As  to  importance  of  free  port  at  Isle  of  France  or  Bourbon,  May 
19,  1784. 

To  Congress.    Necessity  of  funding  public  debt,  June  21,  1784. 

To  Marhois.    Ah  to  settlement  of  indebtedne^is  to  France,  Aug.  17,  1784. 

To  Congress.  As  to  Dutch  loan :  payment  of  interest  increases  the  means  of  party 
paying,  Sept.  30,  1784. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  accounts  and  commending  Franklin's  views,  Sept.  30,  1784. 

To  Congress.  As  to  value  of  La  Fayette^s  services  and  as  to  commercial  reci- 
procity with  Frauce,  Sept.  30,  1784. 

To  the  Public.  Ou  retiring  from  otHco  be  cugages  personally  to  pay  all  the  notes 
of  the  United  States  at  maturity,  Oct.  11,  1784. 

To  Congress.    Resignation.  Nov.  1,  17.'S4. 
Morris,  T.— 

Objections  to.     Commissioners  to  Secret  Committee^  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Agreement  with  Farmers  General.      A.  Lee  to  Committeej  Feb.  14  1777. 

Dealings  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  18,  1777. 

Misconduct  of,  as  agent.     Deane  to  R.  Morris,  Sept.  23,  1777. 

Statement  as  to.  /?.  Morris  to  H.  Laurens,  Dec.  26,  1777.  (See  Introduction, 
$  183.) 

Notice  of  death  of.    7?.  Morris  to  Lorell,  May  2,  1778. 

Delivery  of  papers  of,  to  Ross.     A.  Ue  to  Coiiiiin7/««,  Aug.  21,  1778. 

W.  Lee's  statement  of  his  relations  to,     W,  Lee  to  Congrees,  Mar.  16,  1779. 
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HOKOCCO— 

Question  of  treaty  with.     Crooco  to  FrankUny  July  15,  18,  1783. 
Negotiations  with.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13, 1783. 

Negotiations  with.     Crocco  to  Fi-ankUn,  Nov.  25,  1783 ;  Franklin  to  Carmichaelf 
Dec.  15,  1783 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

MOUSTMOKIN— 

Friendly    services  of,  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  July  17,  1780,  with 

notice. 
Conferences  of,  with  Jay.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6,  1780. 
To  Vergennes.    Explanation  of  Spanish  politics.  Mar.  .30,  I78i. 
CorreapoDdeuco  with  Jay  as  to  Qnanccs.     Reported  by  Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  2>?, 
178-2. 
From  Jay,  June  26,  1782. 
(See  Jay  t^  Mounimorin,  same  date.) 
HocNT  Sekuat.    Capitulation  of.     Lmerne  to  Livingston,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
MouTiiiBX.     Agreement  for  furnishing  armed  vessels;    articles  for  hiring  armed 

vessels,  etc.»  Oct.  1.5,  1776. 
MouRRO.     Introduction  of.     Deane  to  Congress,  Apr.  8,  1777. 
Munitions  of  war.    (See  Supplies,) 
Mutiny  in  Philadelphia  in  1783.     Boudinol  to  Commissioners,  July  15,  1783. 

Suppression  of.     Boudinot  to  Franklin,  Sept.  9,  1783. 
Myrklk— 

Business  dealings  of.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  18,  1777;  Commissiontrs  to  Com" 

mittet.  Mar.  4,  1777. 
His  relations  to  Commissioners.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Apr.  7,  1777. 
Maples,  open  to  American  ships.    Commissioners  to  Cruisers  for  Naples,  Oct.  9, 1778. 

National  Bank  of  America— 

Organization  of,  Jan.  8,  1782.    Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  Jan.  2,  1782  (note). 
As  instituted  by  Morris.     (See  MonHs  to  Congi'ess,  June  21, 1781 ;  May  17,  June  11, 

1783. ) 
Approved.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5, 1781. 
Naturauzation— 

Powc^r  of,  to  be  determined  by  Congress.    Jay  to  Franklin,  May  31,  1781. 
Practice  as  t<o.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug.  30,  1781. 
Naval  affairs— 

Burden  of  them  on  Franklin.     Introduction,  $$  113,  118. 

Direction  of,  in  Europe  imposed  on  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Nicholson,  Jan.  26, 
1777  ;  Franklin  to  Thompson,  Nov.  25, 1777  ;  Franklin  to  Marine  Committee,  June 
2,1779.     (See  Navy.) 
In  Philadelphia  devolved  on  Morris.     Morris  to  Congress,  June  2,  1779. 
Naval  storks  can  be  obtained  from  North  Carolina  if  vessels  are  sent.     Committee 

to  Commissioners  at  Paris,  Doc.  30,  1776. 
Naval  gains  and  losses  during  the  war.    Adams  to  Congress,  July  6,  1780. 
Navigation  act,  British— 

Impolicy  of.    Jay  to  Vaughan,  Mar.  28,  1783. 

Principles  of.     Hartley  to  Commissioners,  June  14, 1783;  Adams  to  Livingston,  July 

17,  1783. 
Enforcement  of,  against  the  United  States  declared  by  Fox  to  bo  intentional. 
Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783;  Morris  to  fraiiAZiw,  Sept.  30,  1783.) 
Navigation  proclamation,  British,  of  May  1.    Mischievous  character  of;  rctalia- 
tioD  recommended.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  178:);  Madison  to  Hau' 
dolph,  Sept.  13,  1783 ;  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783.    (See  Introduction 

♦  38.) 
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Na\igation  laws.    British  intolerance  as  to ;  injurious  effect  on  Britain.    iMmnuM  to 
Thompson,  Mar.  28,  1784 ;  Laurens  to  Congress,  Apr.  24,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783 ;  Madison  to  Randolph,  Sept.  13, 1783.) 
Navigation  rkstuictions.     Repeal  of  by  France  won  Id  bnild  np  French  trade  with 
the  United  States.     Morris  to  FranlHn,  Sept.  30, 1783  ;  Morris  to  Jiijf,  Nov.  87, 
1783. 
Navy  Board.    From  Franklin  to,  Mar.  15,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Kavy  Board,  same  date.) 
American,  under  direction  of  separate  committee  and  open  to  disorder  thereby. 

Jag  to  JFashingion,  Apr.  20,  1777. 
Proper  euiploymeut  of,  in  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  26,  1777  ;  Com- 
missioners to  Jag,  June  2,  1777. 
(See  Morris  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21, 1776.) 
Care  of,  in  Europe  devolved  on  Franklin.    Introduction,  $  118.    (See  Franklin.) 
Control  of,  in  America  vested  in  Morris  by  Congress,  Sept.  8, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Coii^r«»,  June  2, 1779.) 
Should  bo  employed  more  especially  in  cruising.    Adams  to  Congress,  July  6, 1780. 
Urged  to  cooperation  with  French.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  July  25,  1780. 
French.     Proto«»tion  of  Freuch  coast  by.     Sartine  to  Vergennes,  Apr.  26,  1778, 
Dutch.    Proposition  to  increase.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1781. 
British.     Danger  to  the  United  States  from  their  superiority  in  American  waters. 
Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  13, 1781. 
Nbate,  William,  writes  to  Franklin  to  know  if  a  reconciliation  has  been  effected. 

FrankUn^s  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Nkootiations  IX  Loxnox,  1774-75.    Franklin^s  natratire.  Mar.  22, 1775. 
Nei^ox,  Congress,  July  20,  1776  (with  notice). 
Nksbit— 

From  Franklin,  Sept.  29,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  yesbit,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  June  17,  17H0. 
(See  Franklin  to  Nesbit,  same  date.) 
Nktherlaxds— 

Alfairs  iu,audrelaliooto  the  United  States.    {See  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin.    And 

see  Introduetiou,  $  97,  as  to  positiou  of  Netherlands  during  Revolution.) 
Adams  negotiatious  with.     (See  Adams.) 
Affairs  in.     Dumas  to  Franklin,  Apr. 3,   May  14,  1776. 
Deane  writes  Dumus  to  kuow  if  ho  will  meet  with  any  iucou'.enience  in  traveling 

in.     Deane  to  Dnmas^  July  26,  1776. 
Reports  from.    Dumas  to  Committee,  Aug.  10, 1776. 
Neutrality  of.     Deane  to  Dumas,  Aug.  18. 1776. 
As  to  debts  due  from,  to  Euglaud.    Deane,  to  Dumis.  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Will  pursue  policy  of  peace.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Reports  from.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  2,  1776. 
The  principal  money-leuder.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec  1, 1776. 
Policy  of.     A,  Lee  to  Dumas,  Jan.  28,  1777. 

British  dictation  to.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 
Memorial  for,  appended  to  letter  of  J.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  8,  1778. 
Probability  of  minister  to.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
Dmught  of  letter  to.  Apr.  10,  1778. 

Position  of,  as  to  United  States.     Dumas  to  Committee,  Apr.  14,  1778. 
Project  of  treaty  with.     Commissioners  to  IT.  Lee,  .Sept.  25,  1778. 
Draught  of  treaty  with,  Oct.  15,  1778.     Commissioners  to  Dumas,  Oct.  16,  1778. 
Action  of,  as  t^  privateers,  Oct.  8, 13, 1779. 

Ships  of,  exempted  from  capture.     Franklin  to  Agent  of  Cntieers,  May  90,  1780. 
Warlike  action  of.    Franklin  to  Jag,  Jnne  13,  1780. 
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H*  VCTHERLANDS—Continned. 

Importauce  of  minister  at.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  14,  1760. 

Parties  la.    Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1780.     (See  Adams,  Dumas.) 

Effect  on,  of  the  capture  of  the  Laurens  papers.    Dana  to  Jackson,  Nov.  11, 1780. 

War  declared  agaiust,  by  England.     Carmichacl  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

Proposition  to  increase  the  forces  of;  abstract  of  events  in ;  resentment  felt 
against  England  in.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

Unprepared  for  war.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1781. 

Sliipsof  war  of;  approves  the  proposals  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  prep- 
aration for  war;  declaration  of  States-General  acceding  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality.   Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

Proclamation  of  States-General  that  provision  will  be  made  for  persons  disabled 
in  sea  service ;  proclamation  as  to  privateering.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  18, 
1781. 

Disposed  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  war.     Carmiohael  to  Committee^  Jan.  29, 1781. 

Treaty  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  and.  Adams  to  Congress^ 
Feb.  1,  1781. 

Peace  between  England  and,  not  probable.     Adatns  to  Congress,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

Memorial  of  Adams  to,  presenting  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  armed  neutrality,  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 

Suffering  of  commerce  of,  by  abruptness  of  war.  J.  Laurens  to  Congress,  Mar.  11, 
1781. 

Accepts  Russia's  offer  of  mediation ;  counter  manifesto  of,  as  to  mediation ;  man- 
ifesto against  England.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  18,  1781. 

Division  of  sentiment  in.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  19,  1781. 

Commission  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to,  received.  Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 
1781. 

Memorial  of,  to  Sweden  asking  aid.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 

Treaty  proposed  between  the  United  States  and.  Adams^  Memorial,  etc.,  to  the 
States-General,  Apr.  19,  1781. 

Money  not  to  be  obtained  there.  J.  Laurens  to  Congress,  May  15,  1781 ;  Adams  to 
Congress,  May  16,  1781. 

Peculiar  claims  on  France.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Juno  18, 1781. 

Russia's  separate  mediation  for.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  16, 1781. 

Procrastination  in  councils  of;  torn  by  factious ;  no  pecuniary  help  to  be  ex- 
pected from.     Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  15,  1781.     {^e  Adams.) 

And  Britain.    Mediation  of  Russia  accepted.     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  12, 25, 1781. 

Political  position  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  14, 1782. 

Failure  to  obtain  a  new  loan  in.     Adams  to  Franklin,  Jan.  25, 1782. 

Loan  of  October,  1781,  taken  up.  Luzerne  to  Co/ii/rew,  Jan.  28, 1782 ;  Congress  to 
Franklin,  Feb.  5. 1782. 

English  proposals  of  peace  to.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Apr.  12, 1782. 

Peace  negotiations  of.     Adams  to  Dumas,  Jan.  1, 1783. 

Unfortunate  condition  of,  iu  1783.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Jan.  23, 1783. 

Oppressive  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on.  Dumas  to  Adams,  Feb.  4, 1783;  Adams 
to  Dumas,  Feb.  5, 1783. 

Appoints  Van  Berckel  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  Dumas  to  Livingston, 
Mar.  4, 1783. 

Instructions  as  to  peace.    Dumas  to  Adams,  Mar.  4, 1783. 

Loans  to  the  United  States  to  date.     Livingston  to  (rreene,  Jau.  4,  1783. 

Valuable  aid  received  from,  in  1783.    Morris  to  Jay,  Nov.  4,  1783. 
Neuitvillk — 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  15.  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Neufvillc,  same  date.) 

To  Jag.    Expressing  attachment  to  the  United  States,  Apr.  6,  1780  (with  reply). 
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NETHERLANDS'Coatinaed . 
From  Jaify  June  Id,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  XeufviUey  same  date.) 
Business  letters  of,  aud  to,  June  I,  (j,  18,  1780. 
Thanked  by  Jay  for  aid  given,  June  2o,  1780. 

To  Jay.    Financial  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  July  13,  1780. 
From  Jay,  July  29,  1780. 

(See  XeufviUe  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Jayy  Aug.  16,  1780 

(See  Jay  to  Xeufcille^  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  A>«/n7/e,  same  date.) 
Improvident  conduct  of,  in  overi)urchase  of  supplies.     Framklin  to  Co»gre99,  Nov. 

5,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781 ;  FrankltH  to  Laurens,  Nov.  8,  1781 ; 

Franklin  to  Adanis,  Nov.  26,  1781 :  Franklin  to  Adams,  Dec.  14,  1781. 
Objectionable  accounts  of.     IVanklin  to  Adams,  Dec.  14,  ITtil. 
Neutral  flag.    How  far  protecting  enemy's  goods.     FrankUn  to  Congress,  May  31, 

1780  ;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  June  5,  1780. 
Neutral  powers— 

Protest  of  Amsterdam  as  to,  July  1,  1760. 
Position  of.     Adams  to  /^in'H^s/oN,  Se]>t.  17,  1782. 
Neutrality'— 

Duties  of,  settled  by  Revolution.     Introduction,  $  100. 

Position  of  France  as  to,  in  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 

French  sensitiveness  as  to,  Carmichael  to  Bingham,  June  25,  1777. 

Duties  of  United  States  as  to.     Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14,  1778. 

Spanish  rules  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  May  8.  1780. 

Armed.     Principles  of  enforcement  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780;  Car- 

michael  to  Committee,  Aug.  23,  1780. 
Rights  of.     Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  5,  I7t?0. 

Convention  of,  to  bo  signed  23d  instant.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1781. 
Armed.   Declaration  of  the  States-General,  acceding  to  the.    Adams  to  Congress, 

Jan.  ir»,  1781. 
Treaty  of  marine  and  neutrality  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden, 

and  Holland.     Adamif  to  Congresm,  Feb.  1, 1781. 
Armed.     Portugal  refuses  to  join.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Yeh.^Vi^X,     (See 

Armed  neutrality.) 
Rules  and  duties  of.    Acceptance  of,  by  the  United  States.  Adams  to  States-General, 

Mar.  8,  1781. 
Position  of  Russia  and  Sweden  in  respect  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15, 1G, 

1782  ;  Dana  to  Ellery,  Jan.  17,  1782. 
Alleged  breach  of,  by  American  privateers.     Blome  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
Questions  as  to,  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Introduction,  $  100.  (See  Armed  neu- 
trality, and  see  Introduction,  ^  93.) 
New  York— 

Illicit  provisioning  of.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Oct.  28,  1^82. 

Should  be  cut  off  from  supplies.    Luzerne  to  Washington, liov,  6,l7i*2;  Washington 

to  Luzerne,  Nov.  13, 1782. 
Evacuation  of.     Livingston  to  Carhton,  K\tr.  11,1783;  Livingston  to   Washington, 

Apr.  12, 1783;   Carlcton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  14, 1783. 
Evacuation  of.     Question  as  to;  Madiaon  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  17r<3;    Washington 

to  Livingston,  May  13, 178*3. 
Prompt  cvacuatiou  of,  advised.     Franklin  to  /far//<»^,  Sept.  6, 1783. 
Evacuation  of,  and  kiudly  treatment  of  tories  iu.     Livingston  to  Jajf, Nov. 29, 

1783. 
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Nicholson— 

From  Franklin,    Instructious  to,  as  to  cruise,  Jan.  2G,  1777. 
RccommeDded  by  D^Estaing  to  Cuugrcss,  July  ti,  1776. 

NiCCOLI— 

To  Izard.    Advisiug  hiui  not  to  attempt  to  go  to  Florence,  July  28, 1778. 
From  [zardf  Sept.  1, 1778. 
(See  Izard  to  NiccoUy  same  date.) 
Nile,  sbip.    Question  as  to  capture  ol'  Izard's  goods  in.    (See  correspondence  of  Oct. 

12, 13, 19, 22, 1778. ) 
NoAiLLES.    (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
North  Carolina.    Abandonment  by  Britisb  forces  of  tbeir  friends  in.     Licingsion 

to  Franklin^  Dec.  16, 1781 ;  Livingston  to  JdamSf  Dec.  26, 1781. 
North,  Lord— 

His  attitude  dnriag  tbo  Revolution.     Introduction,  ^  27. 

Motion  of,  to  conciliate  tbe  Colonies.     FrankJin^H  narrative  of  negotiations  at  Lon- 

rfo».  Mar.  22, 1775. 
From  Commissioners  in  Paris^  Dec.  12,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  J  Deane^  and  Lee  to  Lord  Xorth,  same  date.) 
Futility  of  his  measnres  of  conciliation.    Commissioners  to  Committee^  Feb.  28, 1778. 
Conference  with  Hartley  as  to  peace.     Hartley  to  Franklin ^  Jan.  2,  1782. 
Norton,  Sir  Fletcher.    Is  shown  Franklin's  '*  Hints."    Franklin^s  narrative  of  nego- 
tiations at  Ijondon^  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Norway.    Treaty  between  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Denmark,  and.    Adams  to 

Congress^  Feb.  1,  17«1. 
NoL'RSE.    From  Livingston,  May  26,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  bourse,  same  date.) 
Oath  of  allegiance.     Practice  of  commissioners  ns  to  administering.     Commission- 
ers to  Congress^  Sept.  1,  1779.     (See  Xatnralizati&n.) 
Officers,  British.     (See  Britain,) 

Officers,  French,  volunteering  in  service  of  the  United  States.     Characteristics  of. 
(See  Introduction,  ^  78.) 
Negotiations  as  to  their  coming  over.    Deane  to  Committee^  Ang.  18,  Nov.  24,  29, 

Dec.  6,  1776;  Mar.  12,  1777. 
Impolicy  of  promising  high  otfice  or  income  to  such.    Franklin  to  lAth^  Apr.  6, 1777. 
Considerations  applicable  to  such  cases.     Franklin  to  Washington^  June  23,  1777. 
Policy  of  Congress  in  respect  to  engagements  made  in  Franco  concerning.    Lovell 

to  Washington^  July  24,  1777. 
Right  to  issue  permanent  commissions  to,  in  France  disputed.     Congress^  Sept.  8, 

1777. 
Franklin's  caution  as  to  engagement  of.    Franklin  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17,  1777. 
Their  engagements  in  America  and  occasional  return.     Committee  to  Cofnmission- 

ersj  Dec.  1,  1777. 
Difficulties  as  to  some  of  them  ;  Holtzondorff's  case.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Dec. 

8,  1779.     (See  Holtzendorff.) 
Grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  of.     (See  Ilochamheau,  Washington.) 
Olnky.    From  Monns,  June  1,  17c52. 

(See  Morris  from  Olneyt  same  date.) 
Orange,  Prince  of— 

From  Congress,  Jan.  3,  1781. 

(See  Congress  to  Prince  of  Orange^  same  date.) 
DiBi)Osition  of,  as  to  war.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15, 1781. 
From  Adams f  Apr.  19. 1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Prince  of  Orange,  same  date.) 
Orient.    Made  a  free  port.     Vergennes  to  La  Fayette,  June  29,  1783. 
OsTERMAN.    From  Dana,  May  H,  1783. 
(Sec  Dana  to  Osterman,  same  date.) 
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Services  of,  as  a  '^  peace-maker.**    Introtlnctiou.  $  200. 
To  FraMkUn,     Peace  uefi^otiatious,  Juno  5.  I7j*if, 
From  Shelburne,  May  21.  17tj-2. 

(See  ShilhvrMe  to  Ostrald,  same  date,  in  FrankHit'B  journal,  July  1,  17^.) 
From  Frankliiif  JaDe;\  17h'2. 

(See  Franklin  to  ihtraldj  same  date.) 
From  Franklin^  Juue  VH},  178*2. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  OsicahU  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jane  11.  1782. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  0$wald.  same  date,  in  Franklin- s  jonrnalj  July  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  1*2,  1752. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  FrankliHj  July  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  roirN«^N(f,  Sept.  1,  1782. 

(See  Townshend  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  as  to  reconciliation.  Sept.  5,  l?*??. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  ToiTNtf^^Nd,  Sept.  2(».  1782. 

(See  Townshend  to  Oswald,  ^>ame  date.) 
To  Franklin,  inclosing  papers.  Si-pt.  24.  17S2. 

To  Commissioners.     As  to  ivstotation  of  property  to  tories,  Nov.  4,  1782. 
Cannot  Ikj  granted.     Coinmissioiiers  to  Oswald,  Nov.  5,  1782. 
Fnnn  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Zw-.  Nov.  5,  17.'^2. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Z-n- 1<»  Oswald,  same  date.) 
Commission  of.     Pmceedinpi  as  to.     Ja^  to  Liringnion,  Nov.  17, 1782;  Liring^ion 

to  Congress^  Dec.  2:?,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
To  Townnhend.     As  tc»  signature  of  treaty  and  grounds  of  signaluri',  Nov.  :W,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  14.  178;?. 

(See  Franklin  to  (hwald,  s;ime  date.) 
OUTKA^iKS,  BritiNli.     Exasperation  produced  l»y.     Intn>duction.  \n  22.     (See  liritain.) 
Paca.    Communication  of,  as  to  Arthur  Lee*s  incompetency  as  minister,  Apr.  :U^  177*J. 
Pacification — 

Requisite  conditions  of.     Franklin  to  Correspondent  at    lirnsxels,  July  1,  1778. 
Conditions  of.     See  Procefdint/s  of  Conyrn^^.  Feb.  2:?.  27.  Mar.  17.  19,  22,  24.  May 
a   12,  22,  June  ;?,  17,  VX  21.  July  1,  12.  17.  22,  24,  2l»,  :U.  Aug.  li,  1  \  Sept.  J», 

11,  17.  25,  28,  Oct.  0,  VX  177l>.     (See  IVavr,  Tnalies.) 
Packkt  hoats— 

Employment  of,  hy  American  commissioners.     Commissionrrs  to  CommitUe,  Mar. 

12,  1777. 

Agreement  witli  Chauniont  as  to  line  of,  Apr.  — .  1777. 

Failure  of  scheme  as  to.     /•yanklin  to  Lorell,  .lune  2,  1779. 
Paixk.  T— 

Washington's  \iew  of  (note).     Gerard  \o  Congrtny*,  Jan.  Ti,  1779. 

Alleges  Beauniarehais'  consignments  to  he  a  gratuity  from  France,  at  which 
(Jeranl  protests,  and  Paine  resigns  as  secretary  to  committee  of  corresjiond- 
ence.     In  trod  net  iou,  v^  62. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congnsf*,^iiYk.  5.  1779.) 

Disavowed  by  Congress,  Jan.  17. 1779. 

T«i  .yforriM.     As  to  Rayneval's  History  an<l  iVane's  letter,  Nov.  27, 1781. 
Palfrev,  \V.— 

Appointed  couBul-geueral  to  France.    LortU  to  Franklin,  I)«.»c.  21.  1780. 
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Palfrst,  W. — ContiDaed. 

Lost  at  sea  on  his  voyago  oat.    Franklin  to  AdamSj  Fob.  26, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Con- 
gre-y  Mar.  12,  1781. 
Paper  money.    Daugers  of,     Vergennes  to  Adams f  Jnue  21, 22, 1780 ;  Franklin  to  Con- 

(fress,  June  26,  1780;    Vtrgennes  to  Franklin,  Jnne  30,  1780.     (See  Morris.) 
Paris  mission.    Plan  for  reducing  its  expense.    J.  Adams  to  S,  Adams,  May  21, 1778. 
Paris— 

iLmerican  legation  at.    DisseuHions  in;  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Sex)t.  11, 

1778,^.     (See  Franklin,  A,  Lee,  Adams.) 
Mischief  done  at,  by  having  too  many  envoys  at.    Introduction,  ($  100, 126, 149. 
Parliament,  British- 
Analogy  from  action  of,  under  Charles  I.     Introduction,  (  8. 
Action  of,  on  the  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Its  defects.    Franklin  to  Correspondent  at  Brussels,  July  1,  1778. 
Parties  in.    Introduction,  (^  31  Jf. 
Parton— 

His  opinion  of  Beauniarchais.    Introduction,  (  61. 
Views  of,  as  to  Artliur  Lee's  differences  with  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  14.^>. 
Passes.    MedittTranean,  called  in  by  Great  Britain.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Passport  for  ship.    Form  mloptcd,  Feb.  6,  1778. 
Passy.    Advantages  of,  as  a  residence.    Introduction,  $  123 ;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  Jan. 

29,  1777. 
Patterson,  Captain.    Misconduct  of.    Harrison  et  al.  to  Bingham,  Feb.  1,  1777. 
Pay.master-General.     From  Morris  to,  Aug.  2, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Paytnaster-Oreneral ,  same  date.) 
Peace-makers.    English  volunteern  acting  as.    Introduction,  {  197. 
Peace  negotiations  in  1782.    ( See  A  da)ns,  Franklin,  Hartley,  Jay,  Livingston,  Luzei^ne. ) 
Peace,  separate- 
Pledge  of  commissioners  as  to,  Feb.  2, 1777. 
Special  mission  as  to,  in  1779 ;  advice  of,  Gerard  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan. 

14,  Feb.  15, 23, 24, 1779. 
Communication  to  Congress  of  Luzerne  ivs  to.  Sept.  24, 1780. 
Between  Holland  and  England  not  probable.     Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  15, 1781. 
Negotiation  of.     Huntington  to  Franklin,  June  19, 1781 ;  Huntington  to  Adams,  June 

20, 1781. 
Importance  of  ministers  abroad  being  instructed  as  to.     Luzerne  to  Congress, 

May  26, 1781. 
Terms  of,  as  to  bouuderies  and  fisheries.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7,  1782. 

(See  Preliminaries.) 
Views  of  Madison  as  to.    Madison  to  E.  Randolph,  May  14,  1782.     (See  Tre4itise.) 
Royal  warrant  for  negotiation  of,  July  25,  1782. 

Articles  agreed  upon  as  to,  by  commissiouors,  Oct.  8,  1782.     (See  Preliminaries,) 
Articles  of,  Nov.  30,  1782.     (See  Preliminaries,  Treaties.) 
Ratification  and  proclamation  of.     Mifflin  to  Franklin,  Jan.  14,  1784. 
Ratification  of.     Mifflin  to  Franklin,  Jan.  14,  1781.     (Sec  Preliminaries.) 
Announcement  of,  to  foreign  sovereigns.     Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  4,  1784 ;  Adams 
to  Jay,  June  22,  1784. 
Peace  commissioners— 

Instructions  to.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1779. 

From  Congress.  Action  of  Congress  as  to  instructions  to  ;  no  peremptory  instruc- 
tions given  as  to  boundaries  ;  to  undertake  nothing  without  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  King  of  France ;  mediation  may  be 
accepted  concurrently  with  France,  but  only  on  basis  of  independence;  truce 
permissible  if  substance  of  independence  bo  graute<l  and  territory  evacuated  ; 
substance  of  instructions  to  be  communicated  to  minister  of  Frauce.\  3^n;^ 
Franklin,  Laurens,  and  Je/ferson  elected  additional  comuAaBVOTiet^^xii^^^^''^^ 
J78L    (8ee  PrelimiMaries,) 
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Pearson.    Agreement  with  J.  P.  Jones,  Oct.  3,  1779. 
Pexet— 

Questionable  conduct  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Cautious  as  to  dealing  with.     CommiHuiontrs  to  Committte,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Business  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  11,  177d. 

Absconding  and  iusolvency  of.    Franklin  to  Morrii,  Dec.  14,  1782. 
Pennsylvania  — 

Pi-esident  of  council  of.    From  Morris,  Sept.  20,  17ril. 
(See  Morris  to  President  of  Council  of  Penusi/lcania,  same  date.) 

Speaker  of  assembly  of.    From  Morria,  Sept.  2^,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Speaker  of  Assembly  of  Pennsiilrania,  same  date.) 

French  purchasers  of  real  estate  iu.    Liringstou  to  Moore,  Sept.  8, 1780 ;  Livingston 
to  Luzerne,  Sept.  12, 1780. 
Peters.    From  Franklin,  Sept.  12,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Peters,  same  date.) 
Petition  to  King  of  Great  Britain  of  1775.    Franklin's  account  of.    Framklin  to 

Thomson  Feb.  5,  1775.    (Se«  Franklin's  narrative  of  Mar.  22,  1775;  Franklin  to 

Priestley,  July  7,  1778. ) 
Petrie.    Statement  of.  discredited.    A,  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

Quarrel  with  W.  Lee  as  to  who  betrayed  diplomatic  secrets.    lutrodnction,  ^  177. 
Phelps.    From  Morris,  Mar.  30, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Phelps,  same  dat«.) 
Phil  %  DELPHI  A— 

Capture  of,  by  Howe.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  6,  1777. 

Discreditable  conduct  of  British  iu,  in  1778.    lutrodnction,  ^  23. 

Heartlessness  of  abaudonuient  of  loyalists  in.     Ibid.,  ^  24. 

Evacuation  of,  by  British.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  June  21,  1778. 

Mutiny  in,  in  1783.     Boudinot  to  Congress,  July  15,  1783. 
Philumore— 

His  view  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  consequent  declaration  of  war.    Introduction,  ^  49. 

View  of,  as  to  French  neutrality  in  1777.     Ibid.,  $  l(hJ. 
Pickering— 

Croakiugs  of,  deprecated.     Adams  to  Dana,  Feb.  8,  1781. 

His  unfriendliness  to  Washington.    Introduction,  ^  11. 
Pillage.     British,  iu  war.    (See  Britain.) 
Piracy— 

Act  of,  iu  betrayal  by  crew  of  vessel  to  enemy.     Franklin  et  al.  to  Germaine,  Feb. 

4,    1^7/. 

May  include  British  seizures  of  foreign  ships  without  declaration  of  war.   Frank- 
lin to  Dumas,  Jan.  18,  1781. 
PiJARNE.  Penet  &  Co.    To  receive  prizes  at  all  French  ports  except  Bordeaux.  Dun- 
kirk, and  Havre  dc  Grace.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  24,  1776.    (See 
Penet.) 
Pledge  of  commissioners  at  Paris  as  to  separate  peace,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Pitt,  William— 

The  father.     (See  Chatham.) 

The  son.     Policy  of,  towards  America.     Introduction,  j>  :>2. 
Plurality  of  envoys.    Impolicy  of  having.     Ibid.,  ^  IOC. 
Pope's  ncncio  to  Congress.    As  to  toleration  of  a  bishop  in  the  I'nited  States,  July 

28,  1783. 
Porta  il— 

Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
(See  Du  Portail,  Introduction,  ^  78.) 
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HiXAXD,  Duke  of.    Views  as  to  importance  of  i\  minister  from  the  United  States  at 
London.     Laurenn  to  Miniatcra  at  Parhj  Aug.  0,  1783. 
r*«'>RT8.  Those  open  to  America  in  1777.    Commissioners  to  CommitteCy  Jan.  17,  1777. 

F*ORTUGAL— 

Interview  with  ambassador  of;  war  threatened  between  Spain  and.    Deane  to 

Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Declaration  of  war  against,  advised.     Beaumarchais  to  Committee,  Sept.  15, 1776. 
Commission  should  be  issued  to  seize  ships  of.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  17, 1776. 
Commission  against,  demanded  l)y  friends  in  Europe.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct. 

\,  1776. 
Reported  compliance  with  demand  of  England  for  surrender  of  American  vessels. 

Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
King  of,  dead.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  12,  1776. 
Injurious  proclamation  of  Government  of,  protested  agaiast.     Franklin  to  Ponte 

de  Lima,  Apr.  26,  1777;  Franklin  to  Portuguese  Minister,  Apr.  26,  1777 
Forbids  bringing  ]>rizcs  into  her  ports.     (See  Carmichael.) 
Agency  in.     Lorell  to  Dohrman,  July  11, 1780. 
Closes  her  ports  to  prizes  by  armed  vessels.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Sept.  9, 1780; 

Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  6, 1780. 
Position  of,  as  to  armed  neutrality.     Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14, 17dl. 
Refuses  to  join  the  armed  neutrality.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
Position  of,  in  poliMcs.     Jay  to  Congress^  Apr.  25, 1781. 
Minister  of.     Franklin  to,  as  to  Portuguese  prohibitions,  Jtily  1, 1782. 
Treaty  with.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  13,  July  22,  I78il. 
Commerce  of.    Informatoin  as  to.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  1, 1783. 
Negotiations  with.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13, 1783. 
PowxALL,  Governor.     Desires  to  be  sent,  conjointly  with  Franklin,  to  America  to 

settle  the  differences.     Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 

1775.     (For  notice  of  him  see  same) 
Pkhdictioxs  op  Buitisii  campaigns.   Erroneous.     Introduction,  $$150,151. 

PllKLIMINARIES  OF  PEACE  OF    1782— 

Debate  of  Congress  thereon ;  objections  to  the  exclusion  of  France  from  the  nego- 
tiations ;  particular  objections  to  separate  article  ;  feeling  of  Vergennes  and 
Luzerne  at  the  exclusion  of  France,  and  particularly  of  Louis  XVI.  Con- 
gress, Mar.  12,  17^3. 

Opinions  expessed  in  Congress  as  to  communicating  separate  article  to  France; 
general  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  excluding  France.  Congress,  Mar.  12, 
18,19,22,24,26,1783. 

England  could  have  obtained  no  better  terms  by  delay.  Adams  to  Vaughan,  Mar. 
12,  1783. 

Analysis  and  opinion  as  to.  Livingston  to  Washington,  Mar.  12,  1783 ;  Madison  to 
Randolph,  Mar.  12.  178;J. 

Separate  article  should  be  communicated  to  France.  Livingston  to  Congress,  Mar. 
18,  1783 ;  Livingston  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  25,  1783. 

Not  settling  peace  absolutely,  but  preparations  should  bo  made  for  next  campaign. 
Luzerne  to  JVashington,  Mar.  15,  1783 ;   fVashington  to  Luzerne,  Mar.  19,  1783. 

The  article  as  to  loyalists  should  have  been  more  detinite ;  the  course  of  the  com- 
missioners in  withholding  the  negotiations  from  France  and  not  communi- 
cating the  separate  article  open  to  grave  censure.  Livingston  to  Commission- 
er»,Mar.  25,  178:^;  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Mar.  26,  1783. 

Ratified  before  arrival  of  definitive  treaty,  except  separate  article,  which  became 
inoperafive,  Apr.  21,  1783. 

Separate  article  explained.  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Livingston,  July  18,  1783. 
"Presents"  to  foreign  officials  ox  treaty-making.  The  United  States  do  not 
give.  Livingston  to  De^nUj  May  1^  1783 ;  Prooeedings  of  Congress^  May  21, 1763, 
(See  Gratuities.) 
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President  of  Pennsylvania.    From  JAwrw,  Jan.  20, 1783. 

(See  Morr'iB  to  Prcaidtnt  of  reHn»ylrania,  same  date.)    (See  Eeed,) 
Price,  Dr.— 

Resolutions  of  Conjjress  as  to,  Oct.  t>,  177r^. 

From  Commis8ioKfr$.    Invitation  to  the  irnitod  States  to  ailvise  as  to  finances, 

Dec.  7,  1778. 
(See  Commissioners  to  Price,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    DeclineH  a  linaucial  post  in  the  I'uited  States,  Jan.  18,  1878.     (See 

note  for  notice  of.) 
To  A,  Lte.    Declines  position  in  America,  Jan.  l^,  1771). 
Priestley.    From  Franklin,  July  7,  1775. 

(See  Franklin  to  Priestley,  same  date.     Sec  note  for  notice  of.) 
From  FrankliHj  Oct.  13,  1775. 

(See  Franklin  to  Priestley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  (prohalilj  ),  1779. 
(SiH^  Franklin  to  Priestley,  same  date.) 
**  Prince  Ferdinand.**    Sup^gested  as  commander-in-chief.     Deane  to  Committee^  Dec. 

(),  1770. 
PRINGLE,  interview  with  Franklin.     Pringle  to  Izard,  April  26,  1778. 
Prisoners,  American,  ill-treatment  of,  by  British.     Commissioners  to  Committeef  Mar. 
1*2,  1777  ;  Franklin  to  Cooper,  Dec.  11, 1777  ;  Commissioners  to  Lord  Xorth,  Dec. 
12,  1777.      (See  firitain.) 
(See  Franklin  to  Hartley;  and  se**  also  Ethan  Allen.) 
Better  treatment  of,  called  for.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct  14. 1777. 
Exchange  of.     Commissioners  to  Sartine^  May  14;  Ang.  13,1778;  Sartine  to  Com- 
missioners, Ang.  16,  177H;  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sept.  17, 1778;  Franklin 
to  Uartley,  Feb.  2,  1780 ;  Franklin  to  Jay,  Apr.  24,  1782.    And  see  further 
references,  index,  Franklin. 
British,  in  France.    Commissioners  to  Sartine,  July  16,  1778. 
Taken  in  America.    Gerard  to  Congress,  July  14,  1778. 
American,  in  England.     Address  of  commissioners  to.  Sept.  20,  1778. 
Taken  by  France,  when  compelled  to  serve  in  British  army.    Commissioners  to 
Prisoners,  Oct.  15,  1778;  ,Sartine  to  Commissioners^  Oct.  26,  Nov.  14,  1778;  Com- 
missioners to  Sartine,  Oct.  'SO,  1778. 
Exchange  and  relief  of,  in  England.    Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Nov.  13,  1778. 
Bad  treatment  of,  in  England.    Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Nov.  13,  1778;  Commis- 
sioners to  Ferycnnes,  Jan.  1,  1779;   Sartine  to  Commissionim,  Jan.   13,  1779; 
Franklin  to  Hodgson,  Feb.  26, 1780;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1780;  Franklin 
to  Jay,  Ang.  3,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1781 ;  Liringston  to  Dana, 
May  29,  1782. 
Ilchl  in  England  as  rebels.    Note  to  Commissioners  to  Committee,  March  12,  1777. 
Exchange  of,  between  France  and  Eugland.     Adams  to  Congress,  May  3, 1780. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Committee,  May  25,  177L»;  May  31,  1780. 
Americau,  reliel  tn,  in  France.     Franklin  to  Schweighanser,  Sei>t.  17,  1779. 
Proposed  final  release  of.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  5,  1782:  Liringston  to  Wash- 
ington, May  29.  1783:  Liringston  to  Greene,  Apr.  12,  l78iJ;   Washington  to  Liv- 
ingston, Apr.  22,  1783;  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783. 
Privates  RiNo — 

An  effective  diplomatic  agency.     Introduction,  ^  1. 

Activity  in  Now  England  in.     Morris  to  Commissioners,  Der.  21,  1776. 

English  resorting  to,  in  1777.     Note  as  to,  in  letter  of  Jp.n.5,  1777  ;  so  in  letter  of 

Feb.  14,  1777. 
Importance  of.    Adams  t-o  Congress,  Sej>t.  16, 1780. 

Proclamation  of  the  States- General  encouraging.  Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  18, 1781. 
Plan  for  surrender  of.     Franklin  to  Omeald,  Jan.  14,  1783. 
Objected  to  by  Jay  and  Franklin.    Jay  to  Thomson,  Sept.  12, 1783. 
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PiKXTATEKRS — 

Americao,  their  eifect  in  British  waters.    Deaiie  to  Committeej  Oct.  8,  1776. 

Importance  of.    JJeane  to  Congre^n,  Oct.  17,  1770. 

Liberality  of  Spain  to.    Deane  to  (■onimilUe,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  27,  1776. 

Blank  commissions  asked  for.     CommissionerH  to  Vongresn^  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Damage  done  to  British  America  by.     Comminfiloners  to  Committeey  Feb.  6,  1777; 

A,  Lee  to  Committal  Feb.  11,  1777. 
Captures  by.    A,  Lee  to  Gardoquij  May  8,  1777. 

Proper  employment  of,  in  1777.     Commissionera  to  Committ^,  May  JiiO,  1777. 
Efficiency  of.     Carmichael  to  Bingham,  June  23,  1777. 
Vergcuues,  complaint  as  to.     Vcrgcnnee  to  CommissiomrSj  July  16,  1777. 
Franklin  and  Deane  in  e'splanation,  July  17,  1777. 
Duties  of  neutral  powers  as  to.     Vergennes  to  Grand,  Aug.  21,  1777. 
£n|rlish  complaints  as  to.    Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 
French  policy  is  to  secretly  favor;   their  success.    Commissioners  to  Committeey 

Sept.  8,  1777. 
Refused  entrance  in  Prussia.     Schulenberg  to  A,  Lee,  Oct.  8,  1777. 
Instructions  to,  by  Commissioners,  Nov.  21,  1777. 
Complaints  of  pillage  by.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1777. 
Re-imburse<l  by  France  for  their  losses.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  prizes  of.  May  22,  1778. 

Mutual  facilities  to  be  given  to.     Sartine  to  Commissioners,  July  27,  1778. 
Not  necessarily  made  pirates  by  want  of  commission.    Franklin^  Lee,  and  Adama 

to  Sartine,  Sept.  17,  1778. 
Regulations  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Dec.  6, 1778. 
Bunlen  of  management  in  Franco  devolved  on  Franklin.    Franklin  to  Marine 

Committee,  June  2,  1779. 
Reception  of,  in  Dutch  ports.    Amsterdam  to  States- General,  Oct.  8,  13, 1779. 
Seizure  of  prizes  of,  by  Denmark,  Dec.  22,  1779. 
Success  of.    Adams  to  Gentt,  May  3,  1780. 
ye8.se]8  fitted  out  in  France  not  to  be  commissioned  as.    Franklin  to   Vergennes^ 

June  25,  Aug.  15,  1780. 
List  of,  taken  and  destroyed  in  the  war.    Adams  to  Congress,  July  6,  1780. 
Seizures  by.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July  18,  1782. 
Alleged  breach  of  neutrality.    Blome  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
Alleged  unlawful  seizures  by.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18,  1782 ;  Livingston  to 

Luzerne,  Feb.  20,  1782 ;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1782. 
I*R1ZK8.    Capture  of.    Franklin  to  Commissioners  in  Canada^  May  27,  1776. 
Easily  captured  on  English  coast.     Deane  to  Committee  Oct.  8,  1776. 
And  men  of  war.    Proctectiou  re(iuested  for  American.    Committee  to  CommiS'^ 

sioners  in  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1776. 
Reception  desired  for,  in  French  i)orts.     Committee  to  Commissioners  Oct.  24, 1776. 
Captain  Wickes  captures  two,  on  Franklin's  voyage  to  France.    Franklin  to  Com-^ 

mittee,  Dec.  8,  1776;  Franklin  to  Hancock,  Dec.  8,  1776. 
Further  captures  by  American  vessels  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners  at  Paris f 

Dec.  21,  1776. 
American.    Sale  of,  in  French  port«  refused  in  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee^ 

Mar.  12,  1777. 
Plan  for  settlement  of.     Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Aug.  13,  1778;  Sartine  to  Com- 
missioners, Aug.  16, 1778. 
Conflicting  title  to.    Sartine  to  CommtMioitera,  Sept.  16, 1778 ;    Commissioners  to 

Sartine,  Sept.  17,  1778;  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Sept.  21, 1778. 
Reception  of,  in  Dutch  Ports.    Amsterdam  to  States- General,  Oct.  8,  13,  1779. 
Restitution  of,  by  Denmark  i)rotosted  against.    Franklin  to  Bernstorf,  Dec.  22, 

1779. 
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Prizk  money.    Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Mar.  11,  May  28,  1782. 

Produce,  American.    To  be  forwarded  to  France  in  pay  men  (  of  advance  <*.     Ci 

missionera  to  Secret  Committee^  Jan.  17, 1777.    (See  Supplies^  Franklim,  Deame). 
PROVIDENCK,  ship.     Seizurc  of,  complained  of  by  Denmark.     Fergetinea  to  FramkltM 

Apr.  23,  1782. 
Provisions  for  France.    Oeranl  to  CongreM,  July  5,  1779. 

Provisional  treaty  of  1782.     (Sec  PreUmiMariea;  Jdams,  Jag^  FraifJl7tN,  Liringstow ^ 
Prussia — See  A,  £«•,  SchHlenberg. 

Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.     Introiliiction,  ^  90. 

Non-recognition  of  United  States  based  on  desire  to  use  commercial  advantag*? 

of  neutrality.     Ibid.  ^^  91,  93. 
Prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  from.     Diane  to  Committee  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Importance  of  treating  with.     Deane  to  Committtey  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Expected  overtures  from  the  King  of     Deane  to  Jay^  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Informed  of  intention  to  send  minister  to.     Com misaio iters  to  Sckulenherg,  Apr.  19, 

1777. 
A.  Lee's  preparations  to  visit.  May,  13, 1777.    (See  A.  Lee.) 
Minister  of,  advises  A.  Lee  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Berlin.     SchuItKherg  to  A,  Lee, 

May  25,  1777. 
Reasons  for  application  to.  for  aid.     Commissioners  to  Committee^  May  25,1877* 

(See  Introduction,  ^  144.) 
A.  Lee's  arrival  at  Berlin  and  theft  of  his  pai>ers.     A,  Lvc  to  Commissioners y  Jane 

28. 1777.   (See  Introduction,  U  144, 193.)     (See  Frederick.) 
Advantages  to,  from  commerce  with  United  States.    A,  Lee  to  King  of  Prussia^ 

June  29. 1777. 
Refuses  entrance  to  American  privateers.     Svhulenherg  to  A.  Lee,  Oct.  8,  1777. 
Declines  peremptorily  to  receive  W.  Lee.    Schulcnberg  to  A,  Lee,  Nov.  28, 1777.   (See 

Introduction,  v^  144. 177.) 
'*  Will  not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  "  independence.    Schnlenherg  to  A.  Leet 

Dec.  18. 1777,  nole.    (See  Introduction,  U  90,91.) 
Refuses  transit  to  British  troops.    SchnJtnbvrg  to  J.  Lef,  Dec.  23,  1777;   JT.  Lee  to 

Tliomson,  Jan.  2, 1778  :  A.  Lee  to  ( 'ommitlte,  June  ;'>,  1778. 
Good  wishes  for  America,  and  will  rt'cognize  iudepeudence  of,  next  after  Francr, 

Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Jan.  KJ,  1778.     (See  Introduction,  ^^  90,  91.) 
Declines  to  acknowledge  American  iudepeudence.   J.  Adams  to  S.  Adams^  May  21. 

1778 ;  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  June  1, 1778. 
Gives  facilities  to  American  merchants.     fV.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  25, 1779. 
Correspondence  as  to  duty  of  W.  Lee  to  call  on  Prussia  to  comply  with  promise. 

to  acknowledge  independence  of  United  States.    Izard  and  A.  Lee  to  IT'.  Lee, 

June  23, 1779. 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States  in  1781.     W.Lee  to  Congress,  Feb,  10, 1781.    (See 

Introduction  ^  90,  91.), 
Further  negoti.itions  with.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  2, 1784. 
Public  debt.     (See  Morris,) 
Pulaski.     Recommendations  of.     Franklin  to  Washington,  June  13, 1777. 

PULTEXEY— 

Services  of,  as  a  peace  intermediary.     IntnKluction,  ^  203. 

Asks  Franklin  for  an  interview,  Mar.  29,  1778. 

From  Franklin.     Informed  that  independence  is  a  sine  qua  now,  Mar.  30,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Pnlteney,  same  date  ;  and  see  Franklin  to  Bancroft,  Apr.  16, 1778. 
Franklin's  disapproval  of  his  suggestions  of  peace.     Franklin  to  if^etf,  Mar.  19, 
1780. 
Puritanism.    An  element  in  American  politics.    Introduction,  ^  8, 146,  156,209, 
Radiere.    Estate  of.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Apr.  17,  1782. 
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^-J^DOLPH— 

From  MadUon,  May  14,  1782. 

(See  MadUon  to  Randolph^  Hame  date.) 
From  Madison,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(See  Madison  to  Bandofph,  same  date.) 
From  MadisoHj  Sept.  30,  1782.) 

(See  MadUon  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Mar.  18,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  eame  date.; 
From  3fa<ft«oit,  Apr.  1,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Sept.  13,  1783. 

(See  lfadt«on  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
ANGEK,  ship.   Prizes  of.     Commissiontrs  to  IVilUams,  May  25,  1778. 

AlIFICATION  BY  GeOROK  III  OF   PUELIMINAKY   ARTICLES   OF    TKEATY,  Aug.  C,  1783. 

(See  Preliminaries  of  n\^, 
ATIFICATIOX  OF  DEFINITIVE  TKEATY.     (See  DefiniHvc  treaty.) 
ATIFICATION  OF  TREATIES.    Fomi  of.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  June  1,  1784;  Franklin 

to  Hartley,  June  2,  1784. 
AY  i)E  Chaumont.     (See  Chaumont,) 

-AYNEVAL— 

Position  of.     lutrodnction,  $  41. 

Report  on  America  of.  Mar.,  177G.     (See  Ibid,  $  36.) 

From  Franklin,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Rayneval,  same  date.) 
From  I'Yanklin,  Mar.  22,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Rayneval,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,  July  9,  1781. 

To  Franklin,    As  to  overt  urea  of  peace,  Apr.  12,  1782. 
Participation  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin^s  Journal,  given  under  date  of 

July  1,  1782.) 
Hismission  to  England  one  of  investigation.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Oct.  14, 1782. 
Discussion  witb,  as  to  Mississippi  Valley.    Jay  to  fAvinyston,  Nov.  19,  1782. 
To  Franklin,    As  to  signatures  of  treaties,  Aug.  29,  1783. 
Parting  tribute  to  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  128. 
Raynal's  History.     Observations  on.     Paine  to  Morris,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
Recaptures.     French  and  Dutcli  convention  as  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  May  25, 1781. 
Rbckivers  of  Continental  taxes.    From  Morris,  Apr.  7, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Receivers  of  Continental  Taxes,  same  date.) 
<  RCIPKOCITY — 

The  proper  basis  of  commercial  treaties.    Jay  to  Thomson,  Sept.  12,  1783 ;  Jay 

to  Livingston,  Sept.  18, 1783. 
To  l»e  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties.     Resolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29, 1783^ 

^ECONCI LIATION — 

Plan  of.    Lord  Chatham's.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb,  5, 177b,     {See  Franklin^ s 

narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 1775.) 
Submitted  to  Lord  Howe  by  Franklin.      Franklin^s  narrative  of  negotiations  at 

London,  Mar.  22, 1775. 
Proposed  by  Barclay  and  Fotbergill.     I'Vanklin^s  narrative  of  negotiations  at  Lant 

don.  Mar.  22, 1775. 
Lord  Howe's  mission  of.     Hoive  to  Franklin,  June  20, 1776. 
Lord  Howe  without  power  to  make  terms  of.    Hotce  to  Franklin,  Aug.  16, 1776, 

14  WH 
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Reconciliation— Continued. 

Not  possible  unless  iudopendence  of  tbo  United  States  is  acknowledj^ed  by  Eng« 

laud.  Deo.  21, 1776. 
Between  America  and  Britain.    No  prospects  of,  in  June,  1777.    Deane  to  Dumas, 

June  7,  1777. 
Not  possible  until  independence  is  acknowledged.     Congrett,  Nov.  24, 1777. 
Reed,  President  of  Pennsylvania — 

To  Gerard.     As  to  Holker  affair.  July  31,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1780. 

(See  Franlclin  to  Reed,  same  date.) 
From  La  Faye*te,  May  31,  1780. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  R^ed,  same  date.) 
Refugees  in  England  — 

Mischief  done  by.     Introduction,  ^  28. 

Maltreatment  of,  by  British.     Ihid.,  ^  24.     (See  LoyalieU.  Tories.) 

Instruction  of  Congress  against  restoration  of,  Oct.  IH,  1776. 

Mischievous  influence  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  17,  1780. 

Evil  effects  of,  in  England  ;  should  not  be  tolerated.     Adams  to  Cnsking,  Dec.  15, 

1780. 
Restoration  of  propert3\    Question  as  to.     Oswald  to  Commissioners,  "Soy.  4,  17(f2; 

Strachey  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  5,  1782;  Adams'  diary,  Nov.  20,  1782. 
Cannot  be  granted.     Commissioners  to  Oswald,  Nov.  5, 1782.    {See  ]A}yalists,  Tories.) 
Opposition  of  commissioners  to  re-in8tatemcnt  of.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Nov.  11, 
1782 ;  Adams*  Journal,  Nov.  11,  1782,  et  seq.;  Franklin  to  Oswald,  Nov.  26, 1782. 
Rexdox,  F.— 

To  Congress.     Application  for  relief,  Sept.  24,  1781. 
From  Liringston,  mSSg,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Rendon,  same  date). 
Reprisal,  shi]».    To  cruise  in  European  waters.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  24, 

1776. 
Resolution,  ship.     Case  of.     Lmcrne  to  LiriHgnton,  Feb.  18,  1762;  Livingston  to  Lu- 
zerne^ Feb.  20,  1782 ;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1782. 
Revolution*  of  1776 — 

Justice  and  necessity  of.     Introduction,  $  20. 

Distinct  scbools  of  statesmen  in  liberative  and  constructive.     Ihid.,  ^  Sl,ff. 
Constitutional  development  under.     Ibid.,  $$  209, Jf. 
Revolutions,  Britisb.     Parallelisms  with  o:ir  own.    Ibid.,  $  8. 
Jl|2VXST.     From  J.  V.  Jones,  Dec.  17, 1779. 

{^eJone^  to  Reynst^  same  date.) 
Ruode  Isi^ND.   A])peal  to  governor  of,  for  funds.     Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  J sku. 

14,  1782,  and  on  other  dates. 
RiCBMoxi),  Duke  of.    Speech  on  the  plan  of  reconciliation.  Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feh. 

5,  1775. 
Ridley,  M.    Papers  on  naval  affairs  sent  by.     CommisnioHtnt  to  Congress,  Nov.  7, 1778. 
RiVKs,  Minister  at  Paris.    Settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim.     Introduction,  $  71. 
Kivixgtox — 

Remains  in  New  York  after  ev<icuation.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Nov.2i>,  1783. 
Publication  by,  of  tory  papers.     Introduction,  ^^  21,  Jf.,  163. 
Rociiambeau— 

From  Morris,  Sept.  6, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Rochamheau,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  1.  17rl. 

(See  Morris  to  Rochambeaii,  same  date.) 
Commands  French  army  at  Yorktown.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  22, 1781,  note^ 
From  Morris,  Nov.  l.o,  Hci. 
(See  Morris  to  Rockambean,  same  date,) 
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ROCHAMBKAU— Continued. 

To  Luzerne,    As  to  French  campaign,  Apr.  16,  1782. 
From  Luzeniej  June  14,  1782. 

(See  Luseme  to  Rochamheau^  same  date.) 
Presentation  of  cannon  to.     Washington  to  MorriSt  Dec.  20,  1782. 
Testimonial  of  Congress  to,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to,  May  1,  1783r 
RocuFORD,  Lord- 
Sent  to  French  court  by  Great  Britain. 
Deane  to  Cammitteef  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Beaumarchais'  reply  to.     Vergennes  to  B€4iuniarchais,  Apr.  26,  1776. 
**  Rockingham  wiiios.''    Policy  of,  to  grant  absolut-e  iudepoudence.    Introduction, 

$31. 
Rodney,  Admiral — 

Character  and  movements  of.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  3,  4,  10,  1780. 
Engagement  of  on  Apr.  7,  1780.     Adams  to  Congress^  .June  1,  17H0. 
**R0DRiQUE8  HORTALEZ  &  Co."    Relations  of.     Introduction,  $  61. 
Rogers— 

Recommended  as  aid  to  Coudray.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1776. 
Will  give  information  of  affairs  in  England.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Rohan,  Grand  Master  of  Malta — 
From  FrankliUf  Apr.  6,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Acknowledging  medal,  June  21,  1783. 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  for  America.    (See  Franklin  to  Fergennes,  Dec.  15,  1783.) 
RoMiLLY.    Tribute  of,  to  Franklin.    Introduction,  ^  123. 

Rosencronb.    To  Waltersdorff.    As  to  Danish  negotiation^l^vith  the  United  Statep^ 
Feb.  22,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Bosencrone,  Apr.  13,  1783.) 
Ross— 

Ship-building  under  direction  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1777. 
Krom  Commissioners.    Difficulties  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Ross,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  2t>,  1778. 

(See  Ross  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Commi8sione}'s.    Called  on  for  an  account,  Sept.  30, 1778. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Ross,  same  date.) 
Agent  of  Congress,  commended.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 
*•  Rum."    Question  as  to  export  of,  raised  by  treaty  of  1778.     Introduction,  $  46. 
Rush  to  Adams.    Political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  Apr.  28, 1780. 
Russia— 

Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  92. 

Non-recognition  of  United  States  based  on  desire  to  use  commercial  advantages 

of  neutrality.     Ibid.,  ^  9X     (See  Catherine.) 
Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to  court  of.     Committee  to  Commissionerst 

Dec.  30, 1776. 
Improbability  of  British  aid  from.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 
Politic'al  position  of.     A,  Lee  to  Committee,  July  29,  1777. 
Neutrality  observed  by.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
Strong  position  taken  in  armed  neutrality  by.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780; 

Carmiohael  to  Committee,  Aug.  23,  1780. 
Expected  to  resent  the  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  Holland.     Car- 

michael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Empress  of,  indignant  at  the  memorial  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke.     Adams  to  Congress, 
Jan  14,  1781. 
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Russia — Continued . 

Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and.     Adams  to  Congrtst, 

Feb.  1,  1781. 
Conduct  of  the  embassador  of.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1^81. 
Mediation  of.    Papers  relative  to,  given  under  d&te  of  Mar.  12,  1781. 
Offers  to  mediate  between  England  and  Holland.    Adawu  to  Congress,  Mar.  18, 

17ol. 
Franklin's  advice  to  Dana  in  regard  to  his  condnct  on  his  mission  to.     Dana  Xo 

Congress,  Mar.  28,  1781. 
Communicating  appointment  as  minister  to.     Dana  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
Departure  for,  delayed  for  Vergennes'  answer  to  this  announcement  of  his  mis- 
sion.   Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
Fears  that  Vergeunes  will  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  departure  on  his  mission 

to.     Dana  to  Congress,  Apr.  2,  1781. 
Interview  with  Vergennes  as  to  his  mission  to.    Dana  to  Congress,  Apr.  4,  1781. 
Advice  as  to  conduct  on  his  mission  to,  asked.    Adams  to  ^aiilrZtJi,  Apr.  6,  1781. 
Empress  of.    Separate  mediation  of,  for  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  16, 

1781. 
Request  of  Jennings  that  he  will  accompany  Dana  ou  his  mission  to.    Dana  to 

Jennings,  Apr.  2t>,  1781. 
Mediation  of,  between  Holland  and  Britain  accepted.    Adams  to  Congress,  Dec. 

12,  25,  1781. 
Position  of,  as  to  neutral  duties.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
Interest  of,  conflicting  with  that  of  France.     Adams^  journal,  Deo.  9,  1782. 
Averse  to  the  American  cause.    Dana  to  Livingston,  note.  May  2,  1783. 
Views  as  to  the  armed  neutrality  proposed  by.    Livingston  to  Congress,  Jane  3, 

1783. 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  mission  to.  May  21,  22, 1783. 

Official  papers  as  to.     (See  Dana,) 
Rutledgb,  Edward — 

One  of  the  committee  that  conferred  with  Lord  Howe.     Conference  of  Franklin 

with  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
To  Jag,    Warns  against  cabal  against  Washington,  Dec.  25, 1778. 
Views  of,  as  to  instructions  to  peace  commissioners.     Congress,  Aug.  8,  1782. 
Sackvillb,  Lord  (previously  Lord  George  Germain),  British  colonial  minister  from 

1775  to  1782.    Notice  of;  hostility  to  America.    Introduction,  $  27,  note. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  14, 1776.) 

3ALAKIS8— 

Of  diplomatic   agents.     Standanl  of.     Introduction,  $   108.    (See  Livingston  to 
Congress,  May  8,  9,  1782;  Morris  to  Congress,  May  8,  1782;    Franklin  to  £ir- 
ingstoH,  Oct,  14,  \7&2;  and  see  Expenses,  Ministers,  Diplomatic  agents.) 
Of  unemployed  ministers.    (See  Izard,  Lee,  W.) 

Of  foreign  ministc^rs.     Plan  to  regulate.    J,  Adams  to  S.  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1778. 
Action  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Nov.  18,  1781. 
Diplomatic.    What  ex{)enses  they  are  to  cover.     Franklin  to  Adams,  June  11, 
1783.    (See  Expenses,) 
Saltpeter.    Attempts  to  make.     Franklin  to  Dnmas,  Dec.  19,  1775. 
Salva  to  Franklin  as  to  Algiers,  Apr.  1,  1783. 
Sandwich,  Lord— 

His  insults  to  America.     Introduction,  (  21. 

His  estimate  of  damage  done  by  American  privateers.     Commissioners  to  Commit- 
tee, Feb.  6, 1777.    Note  as  to  his  character,  id. 
Saratoga,  battle  of— 

Announcement  of.     Harrison  et  al,  to  Commissioners  at  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1777, 
Importance  of  event.    Note  to  same. 
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SA^xtATOG A,  battle  of— Contiuned. 

Indaence  of,  in  France.    Introduction,  $  44. 
S.A.m'iKB,  French  minister  of  marine — 

To  Commisahncrs.    Protection  to  American  commerce,  Apr.  36,  1778  (note  as  to). 
From  CommissioHerSj  May  14, 1778. 

(See  FrankliUf  Lf«,  and  Adama  to  Sartincy  same  date.) 
From  CommiasionerSj  June  3,  177U. 

(See  Franklin f  Lee^  and  Adams  to  Sariine,  same  date.) 
To  Cammisgioners,    As  to  Paul  Jones,  June  C,  1778. 
From  Commissioners y  June  15, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lecy  and  Adams  to  SartinCy  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,    As  to  American  supplies  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon,  July  14, 

1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Jnly  16, 1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Franklin  et  al.y  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,    As  to  relief  of  St.  Pierre  and  facilities  for  privateers,  July  29, 

1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Aug.  13, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  and  Adams  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,    Plan  for  regulating  privateers,  Aug.  16,  1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Aug.  Ir?,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  CommissionerSy  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al,  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
To  [Commissioners,    As  to  title  to  prizes,  Sept.  16, 1778. 
Reply  of  commissioners,  Sept.  17, 1778. 

To  Ccmmisiioncrs,    As  to  the  Isabellay  Capt.  McNeil,  Sept. 21, 1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Oct.  2, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
From  CommissionerSy  Oct.  12, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartiney   same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  13,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  ct  al,  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,     As  to  American  seamen  in  Franco,  Oct.  26,  1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Oct.  30,  1778. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  Fleury^s  case,  and  as  to  prisoners,  Nov.  12,  14,  1778. 
From  CommissionerSy  Nov.  15,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
From  CommissionerSy  Jan.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartiney  same  di&te.) 
To  Commissioners,    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Jan.  13,  1779. 
From  Frankliny  Feb.  25.  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,    As  to  his  departure,  Feb.  28,  1779. 
From  Frankliny  Mar.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  18,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  SartinCy  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Oct.  6,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
Prom  Franklin,  Oct.  19,  1779. 
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Saktixk,  French  luinister  of  marine — Contmned. 

To  Adamtt.     Personal  as  to  his  voyage,  Dec.  31,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
Prom  Adams,  Fob.  13,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  SarlinCy  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  20,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartiney  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  30,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  (late.) 
Prom  Franklin,  June  27,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
Replaced  as  minister  of  marine  by  Castries.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
Savages.    Employment  of,  denounced.    Introduction,  $  22. 
Saxox^'.   Proposition  for  minister  to  the  United  States.   Gorsdorff  to  Carmichael,  July 

28,  1783 ;  Carmichael  to  LiringsUm,  July  29,  Aug.  20, 1783. 
Sayre,  Stephen,  one  of  Wilkes'  sheriffs  and  secretar}*  to  Arthur  Lee — 
Disreputable  character  of.     Introduction,  §§  146,  150,  192,  Jf. 
Goes  to  Berlin  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.    A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Jane  11, 1777. 
ScHLOSSER.    Opinion  of,  of  Arthur  Lee.    Introduction,  $  145. 
Schuyler— 

From  Morris,  May  29,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Schuyler,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Sept.  16,  178;J. 

(See  Jag  to  Schugler,  same  date.) 
SCHULEXBERG,  Prussian  minister. 

lYom  Commissiontrs  at  Paris.    Stating  intention  of  sending  envoy  to  Berlin,  Apr. 

19,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee.    Saying  be  proposes  to  make  the  journey  as  minister  to  Berlin,  May 

8,  1777. 
To  A,  Lee.    Hoping  he  will  not  come.  May  20,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  5,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  SchulsKherg,  same  date.) 
From   A.  Lee,  June  7,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenherg,  same  date.> 
To  A.  Lee.    Who  can  be  received  at  Berlin  only  in  a  private  capacity,  June  9, 

1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  10,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulettberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Will  consider  as  to  commercial  intercourse,  June  18,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  20,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenherg,  same  date.) 
To  A,  Lee.     W^ill  inquire  as  to  privateers,  June  26,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Zee,  Sept.  21,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenherg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Refusing  American  privateers  entrance  in  Prussia,  Oct.  8, 1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  23,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.     Peremptorily  refuses  to  receive  him,  Nov.  2S,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    May  hereafter  acknowledge  the  United  States,  Dec.  Iti,  1777. 
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SoiiuLENBERG,  Pmssian  minister— Coiitiinied. 

To  J.  Lee  refuses  transit  to  British  troops,  Dec.  23,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  2,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Schulenherg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Leey  expressive  of  good  feelings,  Jan.  16,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  21,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Schuhnherg,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Dec.  25,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schalenhergy  same  date.) 

5k;m^'EIGIlAU8ER — 

HiiHiness  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Commiileej  Feb.  11, 1777. 
Duties  of.     Comnmnionara  to  WilliamH,  May  25,  1778. 
References  to.     Deane  to  CongrenSy  Oct.  14,  1778. 
From  Commhttionerfij  Feb.  10,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  and  Adams  to  SchiceighauHery  same  date.) 
Expenses  of  agency  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  17,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  SckweighauseTy  same  date. ) 

Scotch— 

Junius'  hatred  of,  adopted  by  Arthur  Lee.     lutrodtiction  J  148. 
Character  of,  and  enmity  to  America.     A.  Ltc  to  Committee,  Juno  3, 1776. 
Eminent,  in  the  Revolution.    Introduction  ^  148. 

Correspondence  with,  and  with  aliens  should  be  forbidden.     A,  Lee  to  Committee, 
June  3,  1776. 
Sea-letter.    Form  of,  adopted  Feb.  6, 1778. 
Seamen^  American.    Treatment  of.     Couteulx  to  Jay,  July  4,  1780. 
Skarle — 

Introduced.     Lorell  to  Dumas,  July  10,  1780. 

Visits  Europe  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania.     Lovell  to  Jatf,  July  11,  1780. 
Recommended  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Dumw,  Sept.  8,  1780  ;  Oct.  2,  8,  1782. 
From  Franklin  Nov.  30,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Searle,  same  dat«.) 
SebastIani.    Settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim.  Introduction,  $  71. 
Secret  article  op  preliminaries.     Discussion  of.    Adams  to  Livingtiton,  July  D, 
178:J;  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jag  to  Litingston,  July  18, 17«:i;  Franklin  to  Lit»- 
ingston,  July  22,  1783. 
Secret  corre81»ondence.    Committee  of.    JftW.,  }  103.    (See  Committee.) 
"  Secret  diplomacy  "— 

Illustrated  in  case  of  Beaumarchais.     Ibid.,  $  58. 
In  case  of  Broglie.     Ibid.j  $76. 
Secret-service  money— 

Characteristics  of.     Ibid,,  $  70. 
Want  of,  by  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  108. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Duties  of.     Congress,  Feb.  22,  1782;  LiringstOH 

to   Congress,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  2:J,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $$  103,  ff.) 
SiiGUR,  Count.   Introduction  of,  acknowledged.   Liringston  to  La  Fayette,  Nov.  2,  1782, 

(See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
Seine,  ship — 

Sent  with  supplies  by  Beaumarchais.     Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1777. 
Arrival  of,  at  Portsmouth,  but  captured  on  her  return.     Committer  to  Commis- 
sioners, May  30,  1777. 
Selkirk,  Countess  of.     Seizure  and  restoration  of  proi)erty  of.    Franklin  to  Paul 

Jones,  May  27, 1778;  Feb.  24,  1779;  Franklin  to  Svhueighauser,  Feb.  10,  1779. 
Separate  article  of  preliminarie.s  and  separate  action  of  plenipotentiaries 
discussed  and  explained.    Adams  to  Liringston,  July  9, 178:J ;  Adams,  Frank- 
lin,  and  Jay  to  Livingston^  July  18, 1783;  Franklin  to  //iriitgAtou,  J\il^  'i»i,Vl^. 
(See,  also,  Introdaction,  $$  53,  124,  158.) 
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SERAPI8,  ship— 

Questious  relative  to.    FraHklln  to  Letrit,  Mar.  17,  17dl. 
Capture  of.    Narrative  of.     Paul  Jones  to  Morris,  Oct.  13,  1779, 
Shakpe,  Graxvillk.   FrieDiUiQcsH  of,  to  America.    Laurens  to  Seiretarif,  Sept.  16, 17^3. 
Shrlburxe— 

Policy  of.    IntroOnction,  $  3*2. 
From  A,  Lee,  Dec.  2:<,  1776. 

(See  A,  I^tt  to  Shelburne,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Dec.  11, 1777. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Shelbitrne,  same  date.) 
Speech  of,  on  June  12,  17H0,  reported.    Adams  to  Congress,  June  12,  1780. 
From  FranlcHn,  May  IG,  1782. 

(See  Franlilin  to  Shelhurne,  same  date,  in  FrankUn^s  journal,  July  1,  1782.) 
Peace  negotiations  with.  Mar.  21  to  July  1,  1782.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  under 

date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
To  Osteoid,  May  21, 1782,  is  given  in  Franklin's  journal  jUndeT  date  of  July  1,  17.*?2. 
'     To  Franklin,  May  28,  29,  1782,  are  given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  of  July 
^^  1,  1782. 
Fi^m  Franklin,  July  12,  1782. 
^    (^ee  Franklin  to  Skelburney  same  date.) 

'  To  Franklin,    As  to  peace,  Apr.  6, 17B2,  given  in  Firanklin^s  journal,  under  date  of 
July  1,  1782. 
General  meritsof  his  course  as  to  the  peace.    Ja^  to  Vaugkan,  Mar.  28, 1783.     (In- 
troduction, §  32.) 
Administration  of,  commended.     Adams  to  Livingston,  June  27,  July  17,  1783. 
Policy  of.    Lil)eral  character  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22, 1783. 
SnKRiDAX  to  Grenville,    As  to  peace  negotiations.  May  21,  26,  1782. 
Sherman.    From  Adams,  Dec.  6,  1778. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Sherman,  same  date.) 
Ships— 

Instructions  of  Congress  to  purchase,  Oct.  22,  1776. 

British.    Plan  for  huruing.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  6,  28,  1776. 

For  America  can  he  purchased  at  Leghorn.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1776; 

Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Can  he  ohtained  and  cheaply  fitted  out  in  France.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  1, 

1776. 
American.    Important  work  of.     Commissioners  to  row iwi//ff.  May  26,  1777;  Com- 
missioners to  Jay,  June  2,  1777. 
Building  of,  for  the  United  States  in  Holland.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov. 

30,  1777. 
French.    Need  of,  in  American  waters.     Commissionirs  to  Vergennes,  Jan.  1,  1779, 
Taken  or  destroyed  in  the  war.     Adams  to  Congress,  July  6,  1780. 
American,  should  he  employed  more  particularly  in  cruising.    Adams  to  Con- 
gress, July  6,  1780. 
Taken  after  peace  to  he  restored.     Livingston  to  Dighy,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
British.     Losses  of,  at  sea.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  8,  17K). 
Dutch.    British  seizure  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
Dutch.     Capahflitics  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  Iff,  1781. 
SHOE.MAKER.    As  to  ill  treatment  of.    Deane  to  Dumas,  Oct.  13,  1776. 
Sicilies,  the.     Open  to  American  ships.     Commissioners  to  Embassador  for  Naples, 

Feh.  9,  1778. 
SiMPSOX,  Captain— 

From  Commissioners.    Charges  against,  June  3,  1778. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Simpson,  same  date.) 
Commissioners  to  Paul  Jones,  June  3,  1778;  Paul  Jones  to  Commissioners,  Jane  16, 
1778. 
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Simpson,  Captain — Continued. 

Alleged  preferment  of.     Paul  Jones  to  CommiH8ioner8y  Aug.  13^  177B. 
Court-martial  asked  for  on.     Jones  to  Whipple^  Ang.  18,  1778. 
Court-martial  of,  ordered.     Commissioners  to  Jones,  Aug.  23,  1778. 
Believed  from  arrest  and  appointed  to  command  with  Paul  Jones'  consent.   Frank- 
lin to  Jones,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

Smfth,  Adam— 

Friendly  to  the  Revolution.     Introduction,  $  32. 

A  **  Scotchman  and  enemy  to  American  rights."    J.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Aug.  13, 177(i. 
Appealed  to  by  Jefferson  and  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  4. 
Smith,  Jahlkel.    Case  of.     McKean  to  Minister  of  France,  Sept.  25, 1781. 
Smith,  R.— 

From  Morris,  July  17,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Smith,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  26,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Smith,  same  date.) 
Smith,  VV.— 

From  Chase,  Jan.  6,  1780. 
(See  Chase  to  Smith,  same  date.) 
Southekn  Statks.     Weakness  of,  explained.    J.  Laurens  to  Fergennes,  Mar.  27, 1781. 
Soverkignty  of  the  United  States.    Announcement  of,  to  European  sovereigns. 

Adams  to  Congress,  Jnne  22, 1784 ;  Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1785. 
Spain— 

General  relations  of,  to  the  United  States.    (See  Introduction,  $$  86-89;   and 

see  also  Aranda,  Carmichael,  Florida  Blanca,  Jay,  Lee,  A.) 
Interview  with  ambassador  of;  war  threatened  between  Portngal  and.    Deaneto 

Committee,  Aug.  18, 1776. 
Alliance  of,  promised.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  17, 1776. 
Natural  ally  of  the  colonists.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Reported  demand  on,  for  surrender  of  American  vessels  by  England.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Decision  of  court  of,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lee  encouragiug.    Deane  to  Committee, 

Nov.  27, 1776. 
Will  imitate  conduct  of  Franco  towards  the  United  States.     Deane  to  Committ<e, 

Dec.  1, 1776. 
Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  court  of.     Committee  to  Commission' 

crs,  Dec.  30,  1776. 
Condition  of  fleet  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17, 1777. 
Probabilities  of  help  from.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19, 1777. 
A.  Lee's  mission  to.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  8,  1777. 
Memorial  to  court  of.  Mar.  8,  1777. 

Reasons  for  aid  of,  in  1777.    A,  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  Mar.  17,  1777. 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States  in  1777.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  2, 

1777. 
Franklin  proposes  alliance  with.     Franklin  to  Aranda,  Apr.  7,  1777. 
Remittances  of,  to  America.     Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  28,  1777  ;  A,  Lee  to  Oardo- 

qui,  May  8,  1777. 
Does  not  answer  to  A.  Lee's  expectations.     A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  Aug.  18, 1777. 
Asked  to  enter  into  alliance.     A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  Dec.  9,  1777. 
%  Conflicting  claims  of,  with  the  United  Stat^^s.     View  of  Vorgennes  as  to.     Ver- 
gennes  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
Probabilities  of  accession  of,  to  alliance  with  the  United  States.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
Expected  loan  from.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Dec.  28,  1777 ;  Feb.  28,  1778. 
Temporizing  conduct  of.    A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  19,  1778. 
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Spain — Coutinned. 

Again  declines  visit  from  A.  Lee.     A.  Lee  to  Franklin^  Mar.  27,  1778. 

Application  to,  for  loan.     .dl.  Lee  to  Florida  lUaucdy  July  18,  1776. 

Loans  can  not  be  obtained  from.     Gardoqui  to  J.  Lee^  Aug.  13,  1778. 

Complains  of  capture  of  Spanish  property  in  ship  Henrica.  Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee 
Sept.  28,  1778. 

Indisposition  of,  to  treat.     A,  Lee  to  Gardoqui^  Oct.  6,  1778. 
_y    Relations  of  United  States  to,  discussed  in  not«  to  instructions  to  Franklin  of 
Oct.  26,  1778. 

Offers  to  mediate.     Gerard  to  Congress^  Feb.  9,  1779.    (See  Introduction,  $  Ot.) 

Conditions  of  peace  as  to.  (See  ProcetdiNgs  of  Congress  of  Feb.  23,  Mar.  17, 19,  22, 
24,  May  8,  12,  22,  June  3,  17,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  13, 
Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28,  Oct.  9,  13,  14,  1779.) 

Vessels  of.    Complaints  as  to  seizure  of.    Gerard  to  Coiigre»Sy  Apr.  24,  May  19, 1779. 

Importance  of  alliance  of.     FravkUn  to  Congreas^  May  26,  1779. 

Memorial  to,  by  A.  Lee,  Juno  6,  1779. 

Declares  war  against  England.     A,  Lee  to  Congress^  June  21,  1779. 

Miralles,  agent  for.     (See  MiraVee.) 

Proposes  attack  on  Florida.  Miralles  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  25,  1779 ;  Luzerne  to  Con^ 
grtss,  Nov.  26,  1779 ;  Huntington  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  16,  1779. 

Unfriendly  attitude  of.     Franklin  to  Carmichaely  Jan.  27,  1780. 

Position  of,  as  to  mediation.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Jan.  2H,  1780. 

Views  of,  as  to  Mississippi.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  2,  1780. 

Reverses  of,  at  sea.  Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1780  ;  Franklin  to  Luzerne,  Mar. 
5,  1780. 

Information  as  to  military  movements  of.     Carmickael  to  Adams,  Apr.  22,  1780. 

Assistance  to  be  rendered  to.     Congress,  July  7,  1780. 

Bad  state  of  finances  of.     Carmickael  to  Congress^  Aug.  23, 1780. 

Inability  of,  to  raise  money.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Sept.  9,  1780. 

Offers  to  facilitate  a  loan  to  the  United  States  of  $150,000.  Jay  to  Congress,  Sept. 
16, 1780. 

Failure  of,  to  render  pecuniary  aid  ;  France  supplies  funds  to  take  up  bills  drawn 
on  Jay.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

Instructions  to  Jay  as  to,  Oct.  4, 1780. 

Loan  promised  by.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4, 1781. 

Further  proi)osition  from  England  to,  expected  through  Abb6  Husscy.  Car- 
michael to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1781. 

Policy  of,  towards  America ;    preparation   for  war.      Carmichael  to   Commillee 
Jan.  29,  1781. 

Does  not  favor  mediation.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

Fleet  of.     Carmichatl  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

Indifference  of,  to  the  American  cause.  McKean  to  Washington,  Aug.  12, 1781. 
f  Holds  back  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  puts  off  giving 
answers  to  Jay*s  application  for  pecuniary  aid ;  elu.«'veand  unsatisfactory 
conduct  of  Spanish  minister;  offer  made  to  surrender  to  her  navigation  ot 
Mississippi  in  exchange  for  immediate  recognition  and  pecuniary  aid,  but  no 
definite  reply  (fortunately)  given.  Jay  to  Congress,  Oct.  3, 1781.  (See  Missis- 
sippi. ) 

Incapacity  of,  to  render  much  pecuniary  aid.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5, 1781. 

Intrigues  in  court  of;  procrastination  and  poverty  of:  political  relations  of. 
Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  17,  1781. 

Difficulties  as  to,  in  settlement  of  peace.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7, 1782. 

Unsatisfactory  conduct  of.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

Political  relations  of.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

Political  relations  of :  Jay  may  1)e  obliged  to  refuse  payment  of  drafts;  failure 
of  Government  to  remit.     Carmickael  to  Livingston,  Feb.  27,  1782.       « 
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-Continued.  ^ 

Future  relations  of,  to  the  United  States.    Livingston  to  Re^idon,  Mar,  A  1782. 
Course  of  to  America  criticised.    La  Fayette  to  Fer^enne*,  Mar.  20, 17827 
Explanation  of  politics  of.     Mantmorin  to  Vertfennes,  Mar.  30,  n^^S. 
r     Attitude  to  bo  maintained  to,  in  respect  to  Mississippi  Valley.    Livingston  to  Jay, 
Apr.  27,  1782;  Congress,  Apr.  30, 1782. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Aug.  G,  1782. 

*  Claims  of,  as  to  western  boundary.     Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  7, 1782. 

*  Displeasure  of,  at  treaty  of  1782.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
Summary  of  loaus  of,  to  United  States.    Livingston  to  Greene,  Jan.  4,1783. 
Relations  of,  witb  the  United  States.     (See  Carmichael.) 

No  consideration  to  be  expected  from.    Jay  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
*      Unfriendliness  of,  to  tbe  United  States;  views  of,  as  to  tbe  Mississippi  Valley; 
obtains  Florida  and  Minorca.     La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5,  178.^. 
Relations  of,  to  tbe  United  States  discussed.     La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  Feb. 

19,  22,  1783;  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Mar.  2,  1783.     (See  ali?o  Carmichael.) 
Appointment  of  Gardoqui  as  minister  from.    (Sec  Gardoqui.) 
Spanish  America.    Attitude  of  Spain  in  respect  to.    Introduction,  $  86. 

^PAUKS— 

His  view  as  to  Franklin's  integrity.     Jhid.,  \S  113. 

His  opinion  of  Beaumarcbais.     Jhid.,  ^  Gl. 

View  of,  as  to  A.  Lee's  differences  witb  Franklin.     Ihid.,  $  145. 

As  to  attitude  of  France  in  neace  negotiations.     Note  to  Jay  to  Livingston,  of 

Nov.  17,  1782. 
His  meibod  of  editing.    (See  Pre/ace.) 
Spies,  Britisb — 

Notices  of.    Introduction,  ^^  204,  ff. 

Obtaining  confidence  of  A.  Lee.    Ibid.,  ^  1.51.     (See  Britain.) 
Spoliations,  Britisb.    Roport  of,  to  be  sent  to  minister  at  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1782. 

American,  during  war.     Liability  f<»r.     Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  21,  1784. 
St.  Christopher.    Capitulation  of.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
St.  Eustatia.    Capture  and  plunder  of.     Dumas  to  Congress,  Marcb  22,  1781. 

Recapture  of.    Livingston  to  Jay,  Feb.  2,  1782.    (See  Dum<is.) 
St.  Pierre,  Island  of— 

Recommended  to  Congress  for  aid.     Sartine  to  Commissioners,  July  14,  1778. 
Answer  of  commissioners  as  to,  July  IG,  1778. 
Stamp  act.     Franklin's  course  in  respect  to,     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Mar.  12, 1778. 
Stanhope,  Lord.     Communications  witb  Franklin  in  1775.     Franklin*s  narrative  of 

the  negotiations  at  London. 
Stanley.    Sent  to  France  by  Britisb  Government  to  watch  Deanc.    Deane  to  Cowi- 

mittee,  Aug.  18,  177G;   W.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Sept.  10, 1776. 
States,  American — . 

Theories  as  to  independence  of.     Introduction,  $$  4,  209  ff. 

Difficulties  from  separate  foreign  agencies  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780; 

Franklin  to  Morris,  Dec.  25, 1782. 
Parcbases  by,  not  to  be  held  to  bo  purchases  on  account  of  tbe  Union.    Morris  to 
Lujserne,  Nov.  2G,  1781. 
States-General,  Dutch- 
Position  of,  as  to  America.     (See  Jdams,  Dumas,  Franklin,  Netherlands.) 
From  College  of  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam,  Oct.  8,  1779. 

(See  Collegeof  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  States- General,  same  date.) 
From  Yarke,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

(See  Torke  to  Slates- General,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  States-General,  same  date.) 
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Statks-General,  Dotch — Continued. 
From  Adamsy  Apr.  19, 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  StateB-Gehcralj  same  dat«.) 
From  Adamt,  Jane  1,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Slates-General,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Jane  5, 1783. 
(See  Dumas  to  States- General,  same  date.) 
(See  Xetherlands,  Dumas,  Adams.) 
SriLLli,  C.  J. — 

HiH  views  as  to  Beaamarchais.    Introduction,  $$  58,  69. 
His  views  as  to  Broglie.    Ibid,,  $$  76,  ff. 
Stockton,  S.  W.,  secretary  to  VV.  Lee.     W.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  25,  1779. 
Stormont — 

His  insults  to  American  envoys  in  Paris.    Introduction,  $  21. 
Views  of  Broglie.    Ibid,,  $  77. 
Views  of  Kalb.    Ibid.,  $  81. 
Espionage  of,  over  Franklin.    Ibid.,  $  119. 
Story— 

A.  Lee  is  to  aid,  and  can  trust  as  agent.     Committee  to  A.  Lee,  Dec.  12,  1775. 

Commended.     Franklin  to  Diiiiias,  Dec.  19,  1775. 

Letters  taken  from,  by  Britisb ;  difficulty  he  sustained  in  transmitting  letters. 

Dumas  to  Franklin,  Apr.  30, 1770. 
Report  of,  for  A.  Lee,  as  to  supplies  and  position  of  France.    Hecard  of  Committee, 
Oct.  1, 1776. 
Straciiey — 

Introduced.     Townshend  to  Franklin,  Oct.  23, 1762. 

To  Commissioners.    Urges  restoration  of  estates  to  loyalists,  Nov.  5,  1782. 

Articles  of  settlement  taken  by  bini  to  England,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

To  Peace  Commissioners.    As  to  refugees,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  Nov.  6, 1782. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Strachey,  same  date.) 
Explains  his  conrse  to  British  ministry,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
Strauax.     From  Franklin,  Feb.  16, 1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Strakan,  same  date.) 
Submission.    TTnconditional,  demanded  by  Britain,  of  the  Americans.    A.  Lee  to  Mrs, 

Bache,  Mar.  19, 1776. 
Subsidies,  French.     Defined  by  " contract*'  of  Feb.  25,  1783.    Introduction,  ^64. 

(See  France,  Franklin,  Vergennes.) 
SuOAK  Islands.    Advantages  of  their  neutralization.    Franklin  to  Oswald,  Jan.  14, 
1783. 

SULUVAN— 

Negotiations  arising  from  imprisonment  of.     Franklin  to  Howe,  Sept.  8,  1776,  and 
subsequent  papers. 

"Croakings"  of,  deprecated.    Adams  to  Dana,  Feb.  8,  1761. 
Superintendent  of  Finance— 

Election  of  Morris  as.     Morris  to  Congress,  Mar.  13,  1781.     (See  Morris.) 

Powers  of.    Action  of  Congress,  Apr.  21,  1781.     (See  Morris.) 
Supplies  (See  Adams,  Beaumarchais,  Deane,  Franklin,  Laurens,  J,,  Vergennes) — 

Military.    Necessity  of.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Dee.  19,  1775. 

Military.    Importance  of  obtaining,  from  France.    Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 1776. 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  sending  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  to  buy,  May  8, 
1776. 

Attempts  to  obtain,  in  French  West  India  Islands.     Congress,  May  18,  1776. 

Arrangements  as  to.     Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June  6,  1776;  J.  Lee  to  Beaumar- 
chais, Juno  14,  1776. 
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SUFPUSS — Continued. 

Aboat  to  be  Bent  to  Capo  Francois.     Beaumarchais  to  .1.  Lee,  Juno  6,  177G. 
Beaamarchais  will  forui  a  company  to  forward,  under  the  name  of  Hortalez  &, 

Co.     Beaumarchaia  to  .1.  Lee^  Juno  26,  1776. 
Arrangements  for.      Deane  to  Beaumarchaia  July  24,  1776. 

Negotiation  for;  prospect  of  obtaining,  from  Prussia;  character  of,  to   be  ob- 
tained from  France.     Deane  to  Committee^  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Will  be  furnished  the  colouies ;  arrangements  for  that  purpose.    Beanmarchata  to 

Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Will  be  promptly  sent.    Deane  to  MorriSy  Sept.  17,  1776. 
Successful  negotiation  for,  expected.     Deane  to  MorriSy  Sept.  30, 1776. 
To  value  of  £200,000  will  be  neiit  from  Holland  by  France.     Beoor^  of  Committee, 

Oct.  1,1776. 
Order  issued  by  French  Government  to  suspend  furnishing.     Deane  to  Committee, 

Oct.  1, 1776. 
Great  need  of,  by  both  Army  and  Navy.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Instructions  of  Congress  to  purchase,  Oct.  22, 1776. 
Various  kinds  forwarded.    Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1776 ;  Deane  to  Committee, 

Nov.  6, 1776. 
Under  way  but  delayed  by  silence  of  Congress ;  Congress  indebted  to  Beaumar- 

chais  for.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  G,  1776. 
To  be  soon  shipped.     Beaumarchaia  to  Congreaa^  Dec.  1,  3,  1776. 
Sent  with  Coudray.    Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Shipload  of,  sent  from  Havre.     Franklin  to  Committee^  Dec.  8,  1776. 
Those  sent  through  Hortalez  <&  Co.     A,  Lee  to  Committee^  Oct.  (),  1777. 
Sent  through  Gardoqui.    Commiaaionera  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Failure  of,  from  Spain.     A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1777. 
Forwarded  ip  return  voyage  of -4mpAi/nte.     Commiaaionera  to  Committee,  Nov.  30, 

1777. 
Voyage  of  Amphitrite  with,  intercepted  by  blockade.    Committee  to  Commiaaionera, 

Dec.  2,  1777. 
Protected  by  French  convoy.    Commisaionera  to  Committee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 
From  France  to  be  expected.    Franklin  to  Cuahing,  Feb.  21,1778;    Commiaaionera 

to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
Furnished  by  Gardoqui.     Gardoqni  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  1, 1778. 
Remittances  for,  through  Williams.     Franklin  to  A,  Lee,  Apr.  6,  1^8. 
Difficulty  in  returning  tobacco  for.     Lovel  to  Bingham,  Apr.  16,  1778. 
Statement  as  to  forwarding  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  May  20,  June  18,  1778. 
Denied  by  Gerard  to  be  gratuitous.     Gerard  to  Congreaa,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
Report  of  A.  Lee  as  to.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
Congress  disavows  Paine's  statement  as  to  French  gratuities  in  reply  to  Gerard's 

appeal  for,  Jan.  12,  1779.     t'Seo  Gerard,  Paine,) 
For  France.     Statement  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congreaa,  July  5,  1779. 

SWEDKN— 

Claim  for  damages  by.     Franklin  to  Schweighauaer,  Sept.  17, 1779. 

Declaration  of  neutrality  of.     Adama  to  Congreaa,  Aug.  14,  178U. 

Answer  to  neutrality  declaration  of,  by  France.    Adama  to  Congreaa,  Ang.  22, 1780. 

Treaty  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Holland,  and.    Adama  to  Congreaa, 

Feb.  1,  1781. 
Memorial  of  Holland  to  King  of,  asking  aid.     Adama  to  Congreaa,  Mar.  29, 1781. 
Position  of,  as  to  neutrality.    Adama  to  Congreaa,  Jan.  16,  1782. 
Exchange  of  powers  with.     Franklin  to  Livingaton,  Dec.  25,  1782. 
Treaty  with.    Franklin  to  Livingaton,  June  12,  1783;  De  Stael  to  Franklin,  June 

13,  1783;  Franklin  to  Livingaton,  July  22,  1783. 
Signature  of  treaty  with.    Franklin  to  Livingaton,  Mar.  7,  1783. 
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Sweden — Continned. 

Amendments  to  treaty  with.     Boudinot  to  FrankUUf  Aug.  15, 1783. 
Treaty  witli,  ratified  by  CongreHS.     Boudinot  to  Franklin ^  Ang.  15,  Sept.  9,  1783. 
Talbot,  Colonel.     Relief  of.    Jay  to  Franklin ^  July  9,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Jdy,  Ang. 

30,  1781. 
Taxkeuville,  Lord.     Claim  of.     Franklin  to  Faughanj  Juno  13, 1780. 
Taxation,  mode  of.     Recommendations  as  to.     Morrig  to  Congress^  July  29,  30,  1782. 

(See  Morris,) 
Taxes — 

Lightness  of,  in  America  compared  with  Europe.    Adams  to  Congress^  Mar.  29, 1781. 
All  property  subject  to,  and  should  be  faithfully  paid.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Dec. 
25,  178:1 
Temple.    His  return  to  Massachusetts;  his  |>olitical  position.    Adams  to  Co ngressj  Aug, 

16.  1781. 
Thaxter— ■ 

Appointed  secretary  by  Adams.     Adams  to  Congress f  Nov.  7,  1779. 
Recommended  to  consideration  of  Congress.     Commissioners  to  Congress^  Sept.  10, 
1*83 ;  Jay  to  Thomson,  Sept.  12,  1783. 
^iJUEATRiCAL  ENTERTAINMENTS.'^    Resolution  of  Congress  against.    Introduction, 

$  15(3. 
Therese,  the.     Doubts  as  to  ownership  of.     Commissioners  to  BeaumarohaiSf  Sept. 

10,  1778. 
Thierot.    Appointed  commissary- general  in  the  United  States  for  Saxony.     Carnti' 

chael  to  Livingston,  Aug.  20,  1783. 
Thompson,  Benj.  (Count  Rnmford).    See  note  to  Introduction,  $  27. 
Thompson,  Captain — 

From  Commissioners.     Instructions  to,  Nov.  25,  1777. 
(See  Commissioners  to  Thompson,  same  date.) 
Thomson,  C. 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  W,  Lee,  Jan.  2,  1777. 

(See  IV,  Lee  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  24,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  W,  Lee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  jr.  Les  to  Tho)nson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  23, 1781. 

(Sec  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Reception  of  French  minister,  May  9,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Regretting  latter's  resignation,  Juno  4, 1783. 
From  Livingston,  June  5,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  July  19,  1783. 

(See  J^ay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  12,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Nov.  14,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  28,  1784. 

(See  Laurens  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  18,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
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THOMSON,  C. — Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Oct,  16,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Thomnonf  name  date.) 

From  Franklin,  Nov.  II,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
Thornton,  * 'Major  *'— 

A  British  spy,  acting  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  $$  150,  207. 

Sparks*  views  of.    Xote  to  A.  Lee's  letter  o/ Apr.  2,  1778. 

Originally  employed  to  take  messages  to  Lord  North  ;  employed  by  A.  Lee  as  sec- 
retaiy,  and  afterwards  sent  us  sncli  to  England,  from  whence  he  communi- 
cated information  to  Lee ;  defended  from  the  charge  of  stock-jobbing.  A. 
Lee  to  Committee,  Ang.  7,  1778. 

Dismissal  of,  announced.     J.  Lee  to  Committee,  Sept.  9,  1778. 

Payments  to,  by  A.  Lee.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5, 1779. 

Charges  Bancroft,  on  Lord  North's  authority,  with  being  a  stock-jobber,  Apr.  26, 

1779.     (See  Index,  Bancroft,     Introduction,  $$  150,100,207.) 
Tilly,  French  commander.     Arrival  ot,  with  two  frigates,  and  subsequent  action. 

Luzerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  2,  1781. 
Tobacco— 

Can  not  bo  promptly  8hipi)ed  lo  meet  demands  of  "  Hortalez."  Lee  to  Beaumar- 
chats,  May  2l\,  177G. 

Virginia,  asked  in  exchange  for  supplies.     Beaumarchais  to  A,  Lee,  June  6,  1776. 

Will  be  depended  upon  for  payment  for  supplies.  Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June 
26,  1776. 

Engaged  by  Congress.     Dcane  to  Beaumarchais,  July  20,  1776. 

Twelve  thousand  hogsheads  wanted.     Beaumarchais  to  Committee,  Ang.  18,  1776. 

High  price  of.     Deane  to  Morris,  vSept.  30,  1776. 

Should  be  forwarded  to  France.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1776. 

High  i)rice  of,  important  medium  of  exchange.  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  17, 
1776. 

And  provisions  high.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25, 1776. 

Shipment  of,  urged;  prices  of.  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct,  8,  1776;  Carmichtiel  to 
Committee,  Nov.  2, 1776. 

High  price  of,  obtaining  in  Europe.  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25,  Nov,  28,  29,  Dec, 
3, 30, 1776.    (See  Supplies. ) 

Exportation  of,  called  for  to  pay  American  debts.  Commissioners  to  Committee, 
Jan.  17, 1777. 

Power  of,  as  a  medium  of  exchange.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  17, 1777. 

Contract  made  to  supply,  in  France.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar,  12. 1777. 

Demand  of  commissioners  for,  can  not  readily  bo  met.  Committee  to  Commission- 
ers, May  15, 1778. 

Agreement  for  sale  of,  Mar.  24,  1777. 

Engagement  to  supply  Farmers-General  with.  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sept. 
8,  1777. 

Preference  given  to  product  of  the  Uuited  States.  Calonne  to  La  Fayetta,  Jan. 
5,  1784, 

TOKIKS — 

Deterred  from  enlisting  in  British  arm^  by  example  of  British  cruelty.     Intro- 
duction, $  22. 
Their  heartless  abandonment  by  British  authorities  in  America.    Ibid.,  $  24. 
As  to  their  influence  abroad.     (Si}(b  nejugee-s.)    Introduction,  ^  24. 
Diplomacy  of.     Ibid.,  ^  28. 

Expectations  in  England  of  great  assistance  from.     A.  Lee  to  Cohlen,  Feb.  14, 1776, 
Giving  domestic  trouble.     Committee  to  Define,  Oct.  1,  1776.     (See  Loyalists,) 
instructions  of  Congress  against  restoration  of^  Oct.  18^  1780, 
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Tories — Coatinued. 

Their  abandonment  by  retreating  British  armies.    Livingaian  to  Franklimf  Dec.  16, 

1781 ;  Livimgatan  to  AdanUf  Dec.  26,  I7ti2,    (See  LogalUts,) 
Restoration  of  property  to.     Oswald  to  Commisnanen,  Nov.  4,  1782 ;  Straekey  to 

Commi$Haner8f  Nov.  5, 1782.    (See  LogalUts.) 
Their  re-instatement  can  not  be  made  matter  of  treaty.     CcmmtMtioMn  to  Chwaldj 

Nov.  5,  1782. 
Opposition  of  commissioners  to  re-instatement  of.    Adam§  to  LwingBtoiij  Nov.  11, 
1782;  Adamf? journal  of  ptaee  negotiations,  Nov.  11,  20,  1782;  FramkiiH  to  0«- 
waldy  Nov.  26,  1782,  et  $eq,    (See  Lo^alUU.) 
Importance  of  conscientious  performance  of  the  treaty  engagements  for  their  re- 
lief.    Commiasioners  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  1783;  Jag  to  Livingston,  Sept.  J3, 
1783;  Jag  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  28,  1783. 
ToKRis.    From  Franklin,  May  30,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Torm,  same  date.) 
Tournament,  British.    At  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  injurions  to  British  cause.    Intro- 
duction, $  23. 
ToussAiU).    Pension  of.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  June  11,  1781. 
Townsuend— 

To  Oswald.    Approving  latter's  course,  Sept.  1,  1782. 

To  Franklin.     li»troduciug  Strachey ;  expresses  earnest  desire  for  peace,  Oct.  22, 

1782. 
I«"rom  Franklin,  Nov.  4,  1782. 

{See  Franklin  to  Townshend,  same  date.) 
From  Oswald,  Nov.  30,  1782. 
(See  Oswald  to  Townshend,  same  date.) 
Trade — 

With  Britain.    Conciliatory  propositions  as  to.     Uartleg  to  Franklin,  Mar.  12, 

17b3. 
British  restrictions  on.    Laurens  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  1784 ;  Laurens  to  Congress, 

Apr.  24,  17rt0. 
Cut  off  by  British  embargo.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
Traitors.     Small  number  of,  among  revolutionists.     Introduction,  ^  8. 
Treasury  Board.    Fmm  Adams,  Sept.  19,  1779. 
{See  Adams  to  Treasury  Board,  same  date.) 
Treaties — 

International  law  relative  to.     IntroductioL,  ^9  ;'>:{,  c^U,  100 Jf. 

For  supplying  Britain  with  Hessian  troops.    A.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bachc,  Mar.  19,  177G. 

PnKjeedings  of  Congress  as  to  plans  of,  July  20,  1776. 

Presents  on  making,  the  United  States  do  not  give.     Livingston  to  Dana,  May  1, 

1783. 
Of  commerce  with  foreign  powers.     lustructiuuH  of  Congress  as  to,  May  7,  1784. 
Method  of  ratifying.     Uartleg  to  Franklin,  June  1,  1784;    Franklin  lo  Uartleg, 
June  2,  1784. 

TlUJATY— 

Of  17(S^  between  Britain  and  France  unbiitisfactory  to  both  parties.     IntnNlnctiou, 

$$:i3,34. 
Effect  of,  on  the  Uiiitwl  States.     Jhid.,  ^  35. 
Of  1778  between  Frame  and  Cnited  Stales.    Im^mrtance  of.     Deans  to  Committee, 

Dec.  1,  1776. 
Draught  of.     Deane  to  Jag,  Dfc.  3,  1776. 
Objections  of  Izard  and  A.  Leo  to  twelfth  article.     Introduction,  $  46;  Izard  to 

Franklin,  Jan.  28,  :»,  177el;  J.  Lee  to  Franklin,  Jan.  30,  1778. 
Concession  of  Franklin  and  Deane.     Franklin  to  Gerard,  Feb.  1, 1778;  Franklin  to 

Lee,  Feb.  1,  177f:'. 
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Tbkatt— Continued. 

Too  far  settled  to  be  altered.    Gerard  to  Commitiaionersj  Feb.  2,  1778. 

Explanation  of,  to  CoiigreiM.     Conimimoneni  to  CongrttSBj  Fob.  5,  16,  1778. 

Criticittuiof,  by  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Tzard,  May  'ZW,  177.S. 

Solemnization  of,  by  Fmnce  ;  advantages  of.     Franklin  to  Ctishing,  Feb.  21,  1778. 

Can  not  be  rationally  objected  to.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  2(5,  1778. 

Advantages  of.     A.  Lee  to  CommifUr,  Feb.  2rt,  1778. 

Admits  of  uiwfal  additions;  besitatioii  of  Spain.  A.  Lee  to  Committee^  Mar.  IS, 
1778. 

Jay*8  views  of.    Jay  to  Morria,  Apr.  29,  1778. 

R.  Morris'  views  of,  May  2,  1778. 

Action  of  Congress  on;  ratilication  of.  May  4,  1778. 

Committee  of  foreign  affairs  as  to.  Committee  to  Vr,  Lee,  Bingham,  Dumas,  and 
A.  />e,May  14,  1778. 

Criticised  by  Izard,  May  H,  1778. 

As  to  twelfth  article  of  treaty  of  commerce.  Izard  to  A,  Lee,  Jan.  28,  1778;  A.Lee 
to  Fergennes,  J mwlA,  177H;  Vergennes  to  Lee,  June  15,  1778.  (See  Introduc- 
tion, ^  46.) 

Communication  of  action  of  Congress  on  to  Franco  and  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Commissioners  to  Committee,  July  17,  20,  1778. 

No  objection  by  France  to  withdrawing  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles.  Commis- 
sianers  to  Committee,  J ii\y  29,  1778.     (See  Introduction,  $  46.) 

Abrogation  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles;  Vergennes'  and  commissioners'  dec- 
laration of,  Sept.  1,  1778.     (See  Introduction,  $  46.) 

Change  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  explained.   Deancto  Congress,  Oct.  12, 1778. 

Not  to  be  published  until  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  though  the  matter 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Nov.  20,  1778. 

Construction  of  commercial  clauses.     CommisHioners  to  Lloyd,  Jan.  26,  1779. 

Declaration  annulling  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  communicated.  Luzerne  to 
Congress,  Sept.  15, 17^0. 

Disclosure  of,  to  Great  Britain.     Introduction,  $$  177,  196. 

Charges  of  surreptitious  disclosure  of.     Introduction,  $$  49,  144,  150,  193. 

Complications  arising  nnder.     Introduction,  ^^  100  ff. 

Proposed  new  articles  to.     Vergennes  to  Franklin,  May  20,  1783. 

Of  neutrality  bvtiecrn  Russia,  Denmark  and  Xoncay,  :!iiveden,  and  Holland,  eto. 
Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

With  Holland.  Powers  for.  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  Apr.  16,  1781.  (See  Adams  to 
States  General,  Apr.  14, 17.':il.) 

Between  Britain  and  Cnited  States  of  peace  of  1782.  Negotiation  and  conclusion  of. 
(See  Adams,  Liringston,  Franklin.  Jay,  Osicald,  Vergennes,  Preliminaries.) 

Grounds  of  final  British  assent.     Oswald  to  Townshend,  Nov.  :{0,  1782. 

OMcial  notification  of,  with  explanatory  remarks.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and 
Laurtns  to  Livingston,  Dec.  14,  1782.  (See,  as  to  Vergennes'  view,  Vergennes 
to  Luzerne,  Dec.  19,  1783;  Madison's  Debates,  Dec.  24,  :{0,  1782,  Jan.  1,  1783.) 

Propriety  of  the  negotiations  apart  from  France.     (See  Introduction,  $J  4.5,  110, 
HI.) 
*   Spain's  displeasure  at.     Carmichael  to  Liringston,  Dec.  30,  1782.    (See  Introduc- 
tion, $  86. ) 

Supplemental,  between  France  and  England,  in  1783,  suggested  by  Hartley,  Mar. 
31,  1783. 

Of  peace  of  1782.    New  articles  proposed  by  Hartley,  May  21,  1783. 

Violation  of,  by  carrying  ofi' slaves.     Livingston  to  Commissioners,  May  29,  1783. 
Propositions  submitted  in  reference  to.    (See  Hartley. ) 

16  WH 
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Treaty — Con  ti  n  ned . 

Separate  signatarca  explained.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Jnly  9,  1783;  FiramkUm  to 

Livingston,  Julj  22,  17.93. 
Ratified  by  George  III,  Aug.  G.  1783. 
Definitive.     Britain  proiK)8CB  that  it  should  1>e  a  mere  renewal  of  preliminaries; 

British  envoys  object  to  the  imperial  courts  appearing  in  the  siguatnres. 

Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  13,  1783. 
Preliminary  articles  of,  acreptcd  as  definit  i  ve.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Ang,  16, 1763 ; 
*        Franklin  to  Congrens,  Aug.  31,  1783;  Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  1,  1783. 
How  far  in  negotiating  it  engagements  to  France  were  set  aside.    Introduction, 

^4,109./. 
Commercial,  with  Britain.    Authority  to  negotiate  given.    Adams,  Franklin,  and 

Jajf  to  Hartley,  Sept.  7,  1783. 
Commercial,  with  foreign  powers.     Ministers  at  Paris  authorized  to  negotiate, 

Oct.  29, 1783. 
Truck— 

Suggestion  of,  by  Hartley.    Hartley  to  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  1779.    Introduction, 

$$  86,  98. 
The  United  States  can  not  consent  to,  without  substantial  acknowledgment  of 

independence.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Jau.  15, 1782. 
Commissioners  might  agree  to,  if  long,  so  as  to  be  tiiutamount  to  independence. 

Huntington  to  Commissioners,  June  15,  1781. 
TRUMBULI/— 

From  Dean^Oct.  21,  1781. 

(See  Deane  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
His  reply  to  Deaue  unanimously  approved  by  legislature  in  Connecticut.    Liv- 
ingston to  Luzerne,  Juue  7.  1782:  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  June  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  June  12,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
Tucker,  G.,  Professor— 

His  views  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.     Introduction,  $  11. 
View  of  A.  Lee.     Ibid,,  ^  145. 
Tcrgot.     His  views  as  to  .'issisting  America.     Ibid.,  $  42. 
Tuscany— 

Policy  of,  towards  America.     Ibid.,  $  97a. 

Affairs  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  26,  1776. 

Duke  of,  said  to  favor  America.    Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to.     Committee  to  Commissioners  at  Paris, 

Dec.  30,  1776. 
Failure  of  mission  to,   and  n(m-receptiou  of  Izard  as  minister.    Introduction, 

$  178 ;  and  see  ^  970. 
United  Provincks.     (See  Xetherlands,  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin,  Holland.) 
United  States  of  America — 

Evolution  of  constitution  of.     Introduction,  $$  Iff.,  209. 

Revolutionary-  schools  of.     Ibid.,  ^^  20  Jf. 

Leading  revolutionary  statesmen.     Ihid.,  $$  4,  113  Jf.,  201». 

Attitude  of,  to  foreign  uatious  during  the  Revolution,    Ibid.,  $$  20 j^. 

Relations  of,  to  Britain.     Ibid.,  ^  27  ff. 

Relations  of,  to  France.     Ibid.,  ^  33 Jf. 

Relations  of,  to  Spain.     Ibid.,  ^  S7  ff. 

Relations  of,  to  Prussia.     Ibid.,  ^  90  jf. 

Relations  of,  to  Russia.     Ibid.,  ^  92  ff. 

Belationa  of^  to  Crermau  Empire,    i  bid,,  $  96. 
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United  States  of  Ambrica— Continned. 
Relations  of,  to  Netherlands.    Ibid.,  $  97. 
Relations  of,  to  Tuscany.    Ibid,,  $  97a. 
Proposals  to,  for  mediation.    Ibid.,  $$  86,  9<^,99. 
Questions  of  international  law  relating  to.    Ibid,,  $  100^. 
Difficulties  of  diplomacy  of.    Ibid,,  $  103  ff,    (See  DipUmac^.) 
Embarrassing  relations  with  France.    Ibid,,  $$  109^. 
English  peace  intermediaries  dealing  with.    Ibid,,  $  197. 
Necessity  of  French  aid  to,  in  spring  of  1777.     Commiaaioners  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  1, 

1777. 
Ought  not  to  force  ministers  on  Europe.    Franklin  to  A,  Lee,  Mar.  21,  1777. 
Advantages  of  loans  to,  as  inyestment.    Franklin  (paper  by),  Aug.  — ,  1777. 
Critical  position  of,  in  17til.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  13, 1781. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  of,  under  new  system.    Livingefon  to  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1782. 
Announcement  of  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of  independence  of.    Adame 
to  Jay,  June  22, 1784 ;  Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1785. 
Unknown  Party— 

Letter  to.    Supposed  to  be  from  A,  Lee,  Feb.  13,  1776. 
Writing  to  Franklin.    {See  Weieeenetein,) 
Vaillant.    Claim  of.    Franklin  to  Dumas,  Dec.  19, 1775. 
Vaixst  Fokge.    SuiferiugM  at,  contrasted  with  British  dissipation  at  Philadelphia. 

In tro<l action,  $  23. 
Valnais.    Appointed  French  consul  to  Boston.     Congress,  Jan.  21,  1779. 
Van  Brrckel — 

From  DumaMy  July  27,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Van  Berokel,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas,    Position  of  Holland,  July  31,  1778. 
From  Dumas,  Aug.  17, 1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Van  Berokel,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas,    As  to  power  of  Amsterdam  in  respect  to  treaties,  Sept.  23,  1778. 
Authorizes  draught  of  treaty  between  The  Netherlands  and  the  United  States.     IT 

Lee  to  Committee,  Oct.  15,  1778. 
Criticisms  of.     Commissioners  to  Dumas,  Oct.  16,  1778. 
From  (Commissioners,  Oct. 29, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  ct  al,  to  fan  Berokel ^  same  date.) 
Positi4)n  of,  in  Holland  in  1780.    Dumas  to  Congress,  Deo.  19, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  22, 1781.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  8. 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Van  Berokel,  same  date. ) 
Difficulties  incurred  by  in  Holland  owing  to  disclosure   of   Laurens'  papers. 

Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21, 1782. 
Reliance  of,  on  American  commissioners.    Dumas  to  Adams,  Feb.  4, 17H3. 
Nominated  as  Dutch  minister  to  the  United  States.    Dumas  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4, 

5,  \7m. 
Great  merits  of.    Dumas  to  Livingston,  Mar.  5, 1783. 

Welcome  to,  on  arrival  in  the  United  States.   Boudinot  to  Van  Berokel,  Oct.  24, 1783. 
Van  Blriswick.    From  Adams,  Mar.  31, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Van  Bleiswiek,  same  date.) 
Van  der  Capellan — 

From  Adams,  Oct.  22, 1780. 

(See  Adafns  to  Van  der  Capellan,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  20, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Van  der  Capellan,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Deo.  9, 1780. 
(See  Adams  to  Van  der  Capellan,  same  date.) 
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Yandreuil.     From  Lusemty  Dec.  18, 17»2. 

(Seo  Luzerne  lo  Vandreuilf  same  dale.) 
Vauban.    See  latroduction,  $  78. 
Vaughan,  B.— 

Political  position  of.    Introdiictiou,  ^^  158, 198. 
From  Firankliit,  June  15,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vaughany  same  date.) 
Uis  marriage  and  his  agency  in  relief  of  Laurens.    Franklin  to  Vaugkany  Nov.  22, 

1781. 
From  jFranWiii,  July  10, 1782. 

(Sei^  Franklin  to  Vaughan,  same  date.) 
Fioni  Franklin,  July  11, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  nnf^Aan,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  political  prospects,  Jan.  18, 1783. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  12, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugkan,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Mar.  28, 1783. 

(See  Jag  to  Fau^Aan,  same  date.) 
Yaughan,  J.  (brother  of  B.  Vaughan)— 

Jay  declines  to  administer  oath  of  allegiance  to.    Jay  to  Franklin,  May  31,  1781. 

(See,  however,  Franklin  to  Jag,  Aug.  30,  1781,  and  Introduction,  $  198.) 
Introduced  to  Bache.    Franklin  to  Bache,  Jan.  19, 1782. 
Yauguyon— 

Memorial  of,  to  States-General,  Dec.  7,  177(<. 
From  J,  Paul  Jones,  Nov.  4, 1779. 

(See  «7.  P.Jones  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  9, 1779. 

^Sce  Dumas  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
i'rom  Dumas,  Nov.  11,  1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Z)uiNa«.  Nov.  13, 1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
l-Yom  J.  /'.  ./owc«,  Dec.  13,  1779. 

(See  t/.  P.  Jones  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
Advises  the  demand  for  an  answer  to  the  pro|>osition  of  alliance.    Adams  to  Frank- 
lin, Feb.  20, 17^1. 
From  Adams,    Asked  as  to  advisability  of  proposing  alliance  between  Holland  and 
America,  Mar.  1,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
IrVom  Adams,  Mar.  8,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Acknowledges  receipt  of  the  ri'solutious  of  Congress  acceding  to  the 
principles  of  neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  but  can  not  second  them  without 
instruction.  Mar.  14,  17.^^1. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  10, 17.'rl. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  I.  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  24, 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Ada  MM,  Nov.  25,  1781. 

(See  Adam*!  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  19. 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaugugon,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  iuteniew,  Dec.  20, 178L 
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Vauouton— Continued. 

To  Adanui,    As  to  latter^s  official  Tisits,  Deo.  30,  1781. 
To  Adams.    Objections  to  Adams*  conrse  at  The  Hagno,  Mar.  4,  17H2. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  10, 1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Vaugutfony  same  date.) 
Vkrac  (French  minister  in  Russia) — 

His  correspondence  with  Dana.    (See  Dana.) 

To  Dana.    Acknowledging  conrtesy,  etc.,  Ang.  30, 1781. 

From  Dana,  Aug.  30,  1781. 

(See  Dana  i-o  Verao,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Sept.  1,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Verac,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  Russian  policy  and  the  improbability  of  his  early  reception, 

Sept.  2,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Sept.  4,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Verao,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  Russian  mediation,  Sept.  12,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Sept.  13,  1781. 
(See  Dana  to  Verao,  same  date.) 
Vergexnes— 

His  policy  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI;  personal  characteristics  and  conduct. 

Introduction,  }J  37 Jf. 
His  conduct  cowards  America.    Ibid.,  $$  ^0^. 
DifflfcuUies  with  Spain.    Ibid.,  $$  5.3,  86. 

Efforts  to  stret'Ch  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  favor  of  America.    JHd.,  $  100. 
Unwilling  to  confide  in  A.  Lee.    Ibid,,  $  152. 
Strained  relations  of,  with  Adams.    Ibid,,  $  13.    ( Infra,  under  dates  of  June  30  and 

July  25,  1780.) 
His  parting  tribute  to  Franklin.    Ibid.,  $  128. 
Deane  is  instructed  to  find  out  from  him  if  France  will  give  the  colonists  arms. 

Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 1776. 
To  Beaumarohais,  Apr.  26,  1776. 
Request-s  authority  from  Louis  XYI  to  send  the  English  Colonies  money.     Ver- 

gennes  to  Louis  XVI,  May  2,  1776. 
Interview  with,  by  Deane,  upon  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  America  and 

obtaining  supplies.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18, 1776. 
From  Deane,  Aug.  22,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Says  France  will  not  go  to  war  with  England,  but  will  supply  anus  to  colonists. 

Record  of  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
From  Deane,  Dec.  8, 1776, 

(See  Deane  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  2.3, 1776. 

(S'  •  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
First  audience  of  commissioners  with,  Jan.  4,  1777. 
From  Commissioners,  Jan.  5,  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Noailles,    Reference  of  letter  in  dispatch  of  commissioners  to  commit! oo  of 

Jan.  5,  1771. 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  1,  1777. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    His  protest  against  American  breaches  of  neutrality,  July  16, 

1777. 
From  Franklin  and  Deane.    In  explanation,  July  17,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
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Vkrqeknes — Cont  in  aed . 

From  Commi99ioner$,  Ang.  12,  1777. 

(See  Franklin f  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Vergennee,  same  date.) 
To  Grand.    Vindicates  position  of  France  as  to  privateers,  Ang,  21 ,  1777. 
Advises  acknowledgment  of  independence.    Commieeioners  to  Committee^  Dec.  Id, 

1777. 
From  Commiwianeri,    Asking;  for  action  as  to  treaty,  loan,  et-c.,  Dec.  23,  1777. 

(See  Commiesioners  to  FergenneSj  same  date.) 
Invites  commissioners  to  dinner  when  presented  at  court.    Gerard  to  CommU- 

Bioners^  Mar.  17, 1778. 
Te^itimonial  to  Deano.    Vergennw  to  CongretB,  Mar.  ^J."*,  177^;  Vtrgennen  to  Dtane 

Mar.  2t>,  1778. 
To  Gerard.    Giving  his  views  as  to  the  attituile  of  France  as  to  Anierieuii  eon- 
tested  claims,  Mar.  27,  1778. 
To  Gerard.    General  instructions  as  to  iK>licy,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    Explaining  Hartley's  missions,  Apr.  24,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes^  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Replying  that  Franklin's  course  was  satisfactory,  Apr.  25,  1778. 
(As  to  A.  Lee's  action  in  this  matter,  see  A.  Lee  to  Fergennes,  Apr.  24,  1778, 
cautioning  him  against  Hartley  and  Franklin,  and  Vergennes*  curt  reply  of 
same  date.) 
From  Sartine,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  Sariine  to  Vergennee^  same  date.) 
To  CommixHioners.    Complains  of  conduct  of  American  privateers.  May  15,  1778. 
From  CommiBsioncrs,  May  16,  1778. 

(See  Franklin^  Lee,  and  Adam»  to  Ftrgennefi,  same  date.) 
From  CommiBBiontTBy  May  19,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  f  l^e,  and  J  dame  to  FergenneSy  same  date.) 
From  J.  Lee,  Juno  15,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Fergennee,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  6, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Fergennee,  same  date.) 
From  CommiBBiontrs,  July  17,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Fergennee,  same  date.) 
From  CommiBsionerey  Aug.  28, 1778. 

(See  /'Yanklin  et  al.  to  CommiBBumertt,  same  date.) 
Declaration  of,  as  to  annulling  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  treaty,  Sept.  1, 1778. 
Fron^  Irard,  Sept.  2,  177a 

(See  fzard  to  FergenneB,  same  date.) 
From  CotnmtBBiontrs,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Fergennee,  same  date.) 
From  Seeker,  Sept.  1^,  1778. 

(See  Xecker  to  FirtjenntB,  same  date.) 
To  CommiaBionerB,    As  to  duties  on  Americans,  Sept.  24,  177H. 
From  CommiBHonerB,  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Fergennee.  same  date. ) 
To  CcmmiBBionerB.    As  to  Barbary  Powrrs.  Sfpt.  27,  177H. 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

(See  A.  J^e  to  FergenneB,  same  date.) 
YromCommiBBionfrB,  Oct.  1,1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  FergemntB,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lie^  Oct.  12,177a 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Fergennee,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Approving  of  his  suspending  movements  towards  Madrid,  Qct.  17, 
177a 
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\  KKOBNXK8  — ContioQed. 

To  A,  Lee.    Ackaowledging  information,  Oot.  24,  1778. 
Fiom  CommisHoners^  Oct.  29,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Fergennea,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,    As  to  Barbary  Powers,  Oct.  30,  1778. 
To  Chmmissioners.    As  to  interchange  of  papers,  Oct.  31,  1778. 
From  Commissumers,  Nov.  12, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Adams  to  VergenneSy  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners.    Appealed  to,  for  a  French  deet,  Jan.  1,  17711. 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  3,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Vergennts,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,    As  to  interview  witli  Berkenhoat,  .Tan*  4,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    In  reply,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  8,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
To  A,  Lee.    As  to  Berkenhont,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams,  Jan.  24,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  9,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  et  al,  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  11,  1779. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,    Declining  to  take  notice  of  dissensions  of  American  commissioners, 

Feb.  13, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  14,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    As  to  Deane,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  16,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
Gives  kindly  letter  of  farewell  to  Adams,  Feb.  21,1779. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  ?5,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  27,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  17,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr. 28,1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Distrust  of  A.  Lee  by,  expressed  in  statements  of  Paca  and  Drayton  to  Congress  of 

Apr.  30, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  May  3,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  8, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Jan.  27, 1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
IpTom  Adams,  Feb.  12,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Advising  the  uou-disclosnre  of  his  peace  credentials,  Feb.  15,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
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in  the  B<li;Ut.r  of  tlie  United  Statw  to  (rMUes,  Feb.  S4. 

Froai  Adant,  Feb. 'A  17t«. 
tS«>  ^daiNf  to  rergemiee,  Rame  date.) 

i&eeJdaiHfln  lerjiennf*.  same  (latp.) 
To  Jdant.    jUtn  tb«|iiib]icatiou  ofthe  latter's  pratontiala,  Har.30,  1780. 
From  Adami.  Apr.  «".,  17eO. 

VivjoAdaa*  MttyB,  IWO. 

<Se«.JrfoBi'rto  rfr3fi"K«i, Mm*  ilate.) 
To  .JifaiHs.     Askin;;  for  furllxT  ii]ri>ruiiktioii,  Ma.v  10,  ITdO. 
To  Franklin.     Intrudiiciiifc  Arondi,  Ma.v  11,  IJeW. 
l-'roni  Fra  11  m,  Mnj  If'.,   T-0. 

(Sfe  A-a»Ui«to  Firjntirw,  sauu  dale.) 
From  Adami  May  l^,  17^. 

Sm)  JifuMjt  to  VergeKKtt,  same  dato.) 
To  ^I(I<l»».    Acknowleilsins  IfHrrs,  etc.,  May  24,  I7t». 
From  FrankXiK,  Juiii"  1(?,  17rt0. 

(See  Jw-mtHiit  to  nrgeitNW,  Hamc  date.) 
Fmru  Adams,  June  ail,  ITijO. 

i^e  Adaiiml')  FfT9ni»e»,  «.tme  ilate.) 
To  ^(fan«.     Daii(;fi'  to  Ibe  t'Diled  i^tat^s  of  ilepreciation  of  paper  nnney,  June 

al,  17i*. 
From  AdaiKt  (two  letters),  .Iiino  iH,  ITSO. 

{See  AdanaXo  Trriitniie',  tuilile  ilati-.) 
To  Fraaklin,    Coiii|>liiiii.-i  iif  itindi'iiiiacy  of  AditDlTt'  explanation  of  bin  oonnio  and 
asks  Franklin  to  invM-ut  the  lunttcr  to  Congrciw,  Jddh  30,  \~V0. 
{See  AilajKi  lo  rfrflcnnnt.  June  i2,  1780;  Fraatfiit  to  Congrett,  Jnne  26,  ITaO; 
FersfaBM  to  .JdniH*.  June  30.  17H).) 
From  ylrfonn.  July  I.  U"^. 

(Sea  rei'rfrdHM  tiAdam;  same  ilate.) 
From  FremkUp,  July  111,  17f«). 

(5.'eJVoiiWii>ti>FtTffeit»e»,  same  date.) 
From  J Jflnn,  Jnly  W.  l-f^O. 

(.'iee  Jdaiiia  tn  r«nj«iiMra,  name  date.) 
From  ^«totu,  Jnly  17  171«. 

<SeeJifaiMto  Tf^rj^Bfl,  samedatp.) 
To  A^mt.    Scales  bo  i-fforts  maili'  by  Franco  id  tbc  common   eaiiM,  and   tlie 
elFtict  these  eObrtBHbnuldhnvi'  iu  allayiUK  American  discunlent,  July  dO,  I7ii<0. 
From   Jdomj,  July  ai.  17-0. 

(See  rirgr>mf»  lo  -Mnuw,  name  .late.) 
To  Adaml.     PnitestH  apiiii-'l  .\ilniiiinii]Nciuiiciii(;biii  peaie  cnmiiiis'*i.i:i  lolliitaiu, 

July  a'..  I7H0. 
From  Franklin.  July  i'l,  \l-^\. 

(See  rrrgrKnen  to  Frttnklin.  Haute  ilate.) 
From  Adam,  Jnly  30,  17'<l. 

S«e.4ddMto  Terfff^im.  sanieilatr.) 
From  .Jdaiw,Jnly2T,  17h((. 

(Set'  A4amii  to  Vrrginnf^nimf  iL-ite.) 
Tn  Adami.     .Vfter  tl»>  nnima'lvpmionon  bix  prior  letter,  ileelines  lo  liave  further 
couferaneo  with  AdauiK,  Franklin  loiitig  tbe  sole  American  minister  Accred- 
ited to  Paris,  July  39,  17M. 
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Vkrgenxes— Continued. 

To  Franklin.    Advising  him  of  the  termination  of  his  correspondence  with  Adams, 

July  31,  1780. 
I-'rom  Franklin.  An^.  15,  1780. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  Vergennes^  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.  Sept.  7,  1780. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Vergennen,  same  date.) 
From  Jaij,  S»^pt.  '22,  1780. 

(Stio  ,/«*/  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  It),  1780. 

(Sj*e  Franklin  to  Vergenn^^  same  date.) 
To  Lnarne.    T(*1lin<<;  him  to  warn  Congress  against  listening  to  the  representa- 
1  {(msof  a  mail  **  whose  character  they  ought  to  know ; "  commends  Franklin's 
prudence  ai)d  wisdom  in  the  highest  terms,  and  attributes  to  him  the  success 
America  has  hiul  in  France,  Dec.  4, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Fob.  VA,  1781. 

(S«;e  Franklin  to  VergenneSf  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Impossible  for  France  to  meet  the  demands  of  Congress ;  bad  influ- 
ence of  Izard  and  Lee;  c(mtidence  of  court  in  Franklin,  Feb.  14,  1781. 
His  position  as  to  Franco-American  alliance.     Adams  to  Franklin,  Feb.  20,  1781 ; 

A  damn  to  CangrcHS,  same  date. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  (J,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  in  Fergennea,  same  date.) 
His  views  as  to  Adams  withholding  the  announcement  of  his  peace  commission 
approved  by  Congress.     Huntington  to  AdamSf  Jan.  10, 1781 ;  Lovell  to  Firank- 
lin,  Mar.  9,  1781. 
From  LaurenBy  Mar.  ^0  (?),  1781. 

( See  Laurens  to  Vergennvs^  same  date. ) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(Siw  Dana  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  int^^ryiow,  Apr.  1,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Apr.  2,  1781. 

(St.*e  Dana  to  I'ergenneSy  same  date.) 
Advises  Dana  not.  to  attempt  to  force  himself  upon  the  Russian  court,  Apr.  4, 1781. 
(Franklin  concurs  in  this  view.    Franklin  to  Dana^  Apr.  7,  )"'81;  bnt  A<lanis 
dissents.     Adams  to  Dana,  Apr.  16,  1781.) 
From  iMurcHfi.  Apr.  18,  1781. 

(See  Lnnrcnft  to  Vergtnnen,  same  date.) 
To  Laurcnn.     Regrets  inability  to  supply  him  with  additional  funds,  May  1(),  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  4,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Hanie  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Difficulties  arising  from  Laurens'  action  in  Holland:  declines  to 

pay  for  his  purchase's  on  credit,  June  8,  1781. 
From  tYanklin,  June  10,  1781. 

(ScM  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergcnnen,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  27,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergrnnes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  (5,  17h1 

(Se^  Franklin  to  Vergennvs,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  7,  17.S1. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  13,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
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VERGEXNK8— Continned. 

From  Adamttj  July  16,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  FtryfHites,  same  date.) 
To  Jdams,    Advising;  him  not  to  act  on  mo<Uatioii  propo«iti<m,  Jaly  18,  1781 
From  Franklin,  Not.  20,  1781. 

(Si'e  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Adam$.    AcknowIedgiDf;  note,  Dec.  7,  17*^1. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  27,  1781. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Vergennea,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin^  Jan.  18,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  VergenneHj  same  date.) 
From  fraMWiH,  Feb.  1,  17f^i. 

(Se49  fVaniirZm,  to  Vergenms,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  2,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  B7ome,  Feb.  0,  1782. 

(See  bloiHC  to  Vergennen,  same  date.) 
From  FraniL/in,  Feb.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Fer^emiM,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Ah  to  al1ej;ed  American  spoliations  of  Danish  vessels,  Feb.  24, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  3,  17ie2. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
From  Marboia,  Mar.  13,  1782. 

(See  Marhois  to  Vergennca,  8ume  date.) 
From  La  FayetU,  Mar.  2U,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Vrrgennea,  same  date.) 
From  Montmorin,  Mar.  :iO,  1782. 

(See  JfoM/ntoriii  to  Vergennea,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  4,  1782. 

(See  Fanklin  to  rtfr^ennes,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1,  1782  ) 
To  Franklin.    On  peace,  May  5,  1782.     (Given  in  Franklin's  journal^  under  dat^r  of 

July  1,1782). 
Part  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  from  Mar.  21  to  July  1,  17^^; 

under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
Ytoxw  /-raiiil/iii,  July  18, 17r2. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennia^  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  24, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennea,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Criticising  a  communication  of  Shelburne  as  meant  to  sow  dis^'u- 

sion,  July  26,  1762. 
To  Washington.    As  to  AsgilPs  case.  July  29,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  Oswald*s  i>ower,  Aug.  8,  1782. 
From  Fianklin,  Aug.  8, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennea,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  acknowledging  letter,  Aug.  23,  1782. 
Position  of,  as  to  separate  peace.     Luzerne  to  Congress.  Sept.  24, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  progress  of  negotiations,  Sept.  24, 1782. 
As  to  peace  negotiations  of.     See  Introduction,  $  53. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  Barclay's  commission,  Oct.  3,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  8, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Waakington,^oy.*Z\,  1782. 

(See  WaakingtionUi  Vergennea,  same  date.) 
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Vkrqennks— Continned. 

From  La  Fayette,  Nov.  22, 1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  FergenneSy  Hamo  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  :iO,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  t^  Verijennes,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne,    Discussing  the  peace;  saying  that  he  had  in  no  way  interfered, 
nor  had  ho  been  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations ;  had  been 
pained  at  the  immediate  announcement  of  the  articles  to  the  United  States, 
they  being  only  provisional ;  the  French  treaty  not  yet  concluded,  but  is  in 
rapid  progress ;  Spain  has  got  to  be  Hatisfie4l ;  the  American  commissionersf 
however,  did  not  even  ask  as  to  this  matt-or,  Doc.  19, 1782. 
To  Franklin,    Complaining  of  the  separate  action  of  the  American  commission- 
ers, Dec.  15,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  17, 1782. 

(See  i"  raw  Win  to  Fergennen,  same  dat<'.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  progress  of  French  negotiation,  Dec.  25,  1782. 
From  Iai  Fayette,  Jan.  1, 178;J. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Fairness  of  position  of,  in  ])eaco  negotiations.     Liringnton  to  Jay,  Jan.  3,  1783. 
To  Franklin,    Asking  for  an  interview  witli  Ann*rifau  commissioners,  Jan.  16, 1783. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  18,  1783. 

(SeeFranfc/iw  to  Vergenncs,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  25,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
His  course  as  to  Holland  explained.     Dunms  to  Adams,  Feb.  4, 1783. 
Distrusted  by  Adams.     Adama  to  Dumas,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
To  Luzerne,    As  to  loans  to  the  United  States;  showing  their  d i flic ulty,  Mar.  10, 

1783. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vtrgennes,  same  date.) 
From  fyanklin,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vtrgennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  4, 1783. 

(St'C  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.  As  to  treaty.  May  5,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  May  5,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Tm/eMwe*,  same  dsite.) 
To  Franklin.     Pn)pos(»s  new  arti(;Ies  to  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 

States,  May  20,  1783. 
From  Franklin  and  Jay,  June  28,  1783. 

(S(ie  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Jay.    Appealing  earnestly  for  financial  relief,  June  28, 1783. 
To  La  Fayette,    That  L^Orient  is  a  free  port,  June  29,  1783. ' 
From  Franklin,  July  4,  178:5. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  14, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Character  and  efforts  of,  commended  by  Franklin.     Fyanklin  to  Livingston,  July 

22,  1783. 
Position  of,  discussed.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  15,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  16, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  t-o  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Refused  to  sign  deflnitive  treaty  with  England  until  that  with  the  United  States 
is  signed.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13, 1783.    (^^e  luXxoiSLW^Uovi  ^^  ^^^\.^ 
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Veroexnes— Cnn  t  i  nned . 

To  FrankliH.    Asking  that  the  treaty  stipalation  that  no  other  nation  shall  have 

superior  advantages  to  France  be  pnt  in  an  official  note,  Aag.  27, 17B4. 
From  Franklin.    Giving  snch  note,  Sept.  3, 1784.    (Accepted  by  Vergennea,  Sept. 

9, 17f?4.) 
To  FrankliH.    As  to  commorcial  treaties,  Sept.  9,  1784. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  accountH,  Oct.  30, 1784. 
Veknon,  governor  of  Tower.   To  Sir  G.  Cooper.   Saying  that  Laurens  was  well  treated 

and  contented,  Nov.  27, 1780. 
Vessels.    (See  Ship9,  Snppliet.) 

Deaue  ro<|ueHt8  Beanmarchais  to  obtain.     Deanr  to  Beaumarehavi,  Ang.  19, 177(>. 

American,  detained  as  pirates.    iJeane  to  Committee,  Oct.  17, 1771). 

And  goods.    Dutch.    Orders  of  council  as  to  seizure  of.     Adams  to  Cow^reM,  Jan. 

1,  1781. 
Taken  after  peace.    Restitution  of.     Livingston  to  Dighy,  Apr.  12, 1783;  LUimgatom 
to  Greene,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
Vienna.    A  commissioner  to  court  of.     Committee  to  CommisaionerSf  Dec.  30,  1776. 

(See  JV.  Lre.) 
ViENXE.    (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
ViOMENiL.     (See  Iutro<luction  $  78.) 
Virginia— 

Attempts  of,  to  purchase  arms  in  Europe.    Franklin  -to  Vergennea,  May  3, 31,  1779. 
Difficulties  attending  separate  application  of,  for  foreign  aid.    Morria  to  Governor, 

Apr.  27,  1782. 
Supplies  to,  to  be  charged  to  the  United  States.     Morria  to  Franklin,  Oct.  27, 1782. 
(See  State  purchases.) 
ViTORiA.    A.  Lee's  arrival  at.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Fob.  26, 1777. 
Walpole  Grant.    Character  of.    Introduction,  ^  189,  202. 
Walpole,  Horace — 

Advocates  American  independence.    Introduction,  $  31. 
Notices  of  Franklin.     Ibid.,  ^  123. 
Walpole,  Thomas— 

His  poHitiuu  as  a  peace  intermediary.     Introduction,  $  202.    (See  Shelbmrme  to 

Oswald,  May  21,  1782.) 
Interview  with  Franklin  of  June  15,  1782.     Franklin's  Journal,  under  date  of  July 
I.  1782. 
Walsh,  R.     His  views  as  to  British  barbarism.     Introdnction,  $  22. 
Waltersdorff.     From  Ronencrone,  Feb.  22, 17H3. 
(S«*e  Rosencrone  to  Waltersdorff,  same  date.) 
War— 

Science  of.    Its  relations  to  finance  and  diplomacy.     Introduction,  ^  \  ff. 
Revolutionary.     (See  Revolution,  Washington.) 
Washington's  policy  as  to.    Introdnction.  ^  9  ff. 
British  barbarism  in.    Ibid.,  ^  22. 
French  officers  engaged  in.     Ibid,,  ^^  78,  82. 
Prisoners  taken  in.     (See  Prisoners.) 

Progress  of.     (See  l)eane  to  Morris,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  9,  1776;  Committee  to 

Deane,  Oct.  1,  1776;  Dfane  to  Jajf,  Dec.  3.  1776;  Committee  to  Comwaiaaionera^ 

Feb.  19,  June  13,  May  2,  July  2,  Aug.  7, 8, 1777 ;  Carmichael  to  Dnmaa^  June  13, 

1777;  Jan.  21.  May  14,  ir>,  1778.) 

Account  of  Howe's  capture  of  Philadelphia  and   consequences.    Committee  to 

Commisaioners,  Oct.  6,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
Burgoyne's  defeat  and  surrender.    Committee  to  Commiaaionera,  Oct.  31,  1777. 
Capture  of  Delaware  forts.    Committee  to  Commiaaianera,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
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War— Continued. 

Between  England  and  France  existing  thongh  not  declared.    Commiasionera  to 

Congress,  July  23,  1778. 
Hostilities  at  sea  begun.    Commissioners  to  Congress f  July  2S,  1778.    (See  Intro- 
duction, i  151.) 
Has  no  ofifect  on  the  gaiety  of  France.    Franklin  to  Luserne,  Mar.  6, 1780. 
Declared  by  Euglaud  against  Holland.    Carmichael  to  CommiUeey  Jan.  4, 1781. 
Preparations  for  war  proposed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan. 

15,  1781.     (See  Carmichael  to  CommitteCy  Jan.  29,  1781.) 
Preparations  for,  by  Spain.    Carmichael  to  Commitit'ey  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Ameliorations  of.     Franklin  to  Faughan,  July  10,  1782. 
Cessation  of.    Declaration  of,  Jan.  20, 1783.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21, 178^); 

Adams  to  Livingston^  Jan.  23,  1783. 
Proclamations  of  cessation  of,  Feb.  14,  20,  1783. 

Liability  of  Congress  for  damages  to  citizens  inflicted  in.    Motris  to  CongresSf 
Jan.  21,  1784. 
Wardek.    Suspicious  conduct  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  177G. 
Warren,  Captain.    Complained  of  by  Yergenncs,  May  15,  1778. 
Warren,  James — 

From  Adams,  Aug.  4,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Warren,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  23,  1780. 
(See  Adams  to  Warren,  same  date.) 
Washington— 

His  position  as  to  revolutionary  politics.    Introduction,  $  1  #• 

His  military  policy.     Ibid,,  $  9. 

Congressional  opposition  to.    Ibid,,  $  11. 

Approval  of,  by  foreign  authorities.    Ibid.,  $  12. 

His  opinion  of  Franklin.     Ibid,,  $  113. 

His  fortitude  in  disaster.    Ibid,,  $  8. 

Cabal  against.     Ibid,,  $  11. 

His  unique  grandeur.    Ibid,,  $  13. 

His  Kuiieriority  to  other  revolutionary  characters.    Ibid,,  $  13. 

Jealousy  of,  shown  by  A.  Lee.    A,  Lte  to  Colden,  Feb.  13,  1776. 

His  magnanimity  in  forwarding  the  Lee-Colden  pai»ers.    Note  to  A,  Lee  to  Colden, 

Fob.  13,  1776. 
To  R,  II,  Lee.    As  to  campaign,  etc.,  May  18,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Sept.  15, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Returns  Lord  Howe's  letter  as  not  addressed  with  his  rank.    Deane  to  Dutnas,  Oct. 

6,  1776. 
Approval  of  his  course  by  Eun>pean  generals.    ComnissionerH  tu  Coinmitlcc,  Fob. 

6,  1777.    Introduction,  ^  12. 
To  Jay.    Importance  of  official  publication  of  foreign  news,  Mar.  1, 1777. 
From  Franklin  (two  letters),  Juno  13»  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,    Letter  of  compliment,  narrating  also  improvement  in  Prussian  arms* 
June  15,  1777. 
(See  A,  Lee  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,    As  to  engagement  of  engineers  by  Congress,  July  24,  1777. 

(See  Lovell  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  JET.  Laurens,  May  5,  1778. 

(See  H,  Laurens  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Cabal  against,  denounced.    Rutledgc  to  Jay,  Dec.  25, 1778.     (See  Batledge  to  WasK- 
ingtan,  and  see  also  Introduction,  $  11.) 
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Washington — Continued. 

To  Jay,    Inqaires  ad  to  disposition  of  the  Continental  .frigates,  and  as  to  the  cor- 

reucy  and  other  matters  before  Congress.  Apr.  20,  1779. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

(See  Jay  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    Alarm  of,  at  condition  of  enrrency,  May  10,  1779. 
Conference  of,  with  Luzerne,  Sept.  16,  1779. 
From  Luzerne,  Jan.  23,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  WanKingion,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Prospects  of  comiog  campaign,  Feb.  4,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  certain  field  operations,  Feb.  15,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  5, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  JVashington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  29,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  TTaikingtoH,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Expressions  of  courtesy,  May  5,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    Death  of  Miralles;  arrival  of  La  Fayette,  May  11,  1780. 
From  Luzerne,  May  21,  17cfO. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Recognition  of  courtesies,  and  plans  for  co- operation,  Jane  5,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    Suggests  plan  of  joint  campaign,  July  27,  Aug.  4,  6, 1780. 
To  Luzerne.     Inclosing  letter  to  Guicben,  Sept.  12,  1780. 
From  Luzerne,  July  30,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  WaskingtoH,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Critical  condition  of  affairs;  military  plans,  Sept.  13,  V6\). 
To  Luzerne.    Preparations  for  campaign;  want  of  clothing,  Dec.  1,  1780. 
From  Luzerne^  Dec.  5,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  attitude  of  affairs,  Dec.  14,  1780. 
From  iMureni^  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Laurenn  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  27,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.  > 
To  Luzerne.    Open  letter  to  Kochambeau  received ;  French  fleet  returned  to  New- 
port; its  bravery.  Mar.  31,  17^1. 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  11,  17cll. 

(See  Laurens  to  Washington,  same  date. . 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  17>^1. 

(See  Washington  to  Luztrnc,  same  date.. 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  plan  of  joint  campaign.  May  23,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  May  25,  1781.; 
Prom  Luzerne,  June  1.  Hr^l. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date,  j 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  plan  of  campaign,  June  r.>,  17*^1. 
From  Morris,  June  15.  17c^l. 

(See  Morris  to  Washinffton.  same  date.; 
To  Morris.     Ah  to  obtaining  transports,  Aug.  2, 17C1. 
From  MeKean,  Aug.  12,  1781. 

(See  MeK(an  to  Washington,  Sjime  date.; 
From  Morris  and  Peters,  Aug.  13.  17*1. 

(See  Morris  and  Peters  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.     Projected  military  operations:  ^u^plies,  Ang.  17,  t}7,  1781. 
To  Morris,  Aug.  17,  17?^  1. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
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Wabhingtox— Coutinued. 

FroDi  Morris,  Aug.  22,  1781. 

(Seo  Morria  to  WaBhington^  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Necessity  of  money  for  troops,  Sept.  6,  1781. 
From  Morris,    Promising  remittance,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  payments,  etc.,  Sept.  7,  1781. 
From  MorriSy  Sept.  10,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Washingtotif  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne f  Nov.  4,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Wtishington,  same  date. ) 
To  Morris.    As  to  accounts,  Nov.  19,  1781. 
To  Morris.    As  to  position  of  army,  Jan.  25,  1782. 
From  La  Fayetle,  Jan.  30,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washingtonf  same  date. ) 
From  La  Fayette,  Mar.  30,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washingtony  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Apr.  12,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washingtonf  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne.    On  the  preparations  of  America  for  the  coming  campaign,  Apr. 
13.  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washingtonj  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  IH,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  feeding  the  Army,  Apr.  2:^,  1782. 
To  Luzerne,    Condition  of  military  affairs,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
And  Greene.     From  Livingston,  May  13,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington  and  Greene,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  17, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  tu  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Acknowledging  announcement  of  birth  of  Dbuphin,  May  22, 1782. 
From  Morris^  June  4,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne,    As  to  Dauphin's  birth,  June  5,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  June  10,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  June  21,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Position  of  Army,  June  24,  1782. 
From  Morris,  June  29,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  July  3,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  July  8,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  »SLme  date. 
From  Vergennes,  July  29,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Aug.  5,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Aug.  14,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  JPfitfAin^ton,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Ang.  29,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  TFoaAinf/ton,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  30,  1782. 

(See  M^^rrU  to  YfoeMii^lofi,  same  date.) 
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Washington— Uon  tin  uod. 

From  Morrui,  Sept.  D,  17d2. 

(See  Morris  to  Wa$kintftoH,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  British  movements,  Sept.  21, 1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Sept.  29,  17rtiJ. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  1,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  JTa^Ain^foii,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  IVaehington,  same  date.) 
lYom  Iforrw,  Oct.  15,  1782. 

(See  Morrie  to  noaAin^fon,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  expenses  of  expresses,  Oct.  18,  1782. 
To  Jay.    Evacuation  of  Charleston,  contingencies  of  peace,  Oct.  18,  17(3. 
From  La  Fayette,  Oct.  24,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  JTashington,  same  date.) 
To  President  of  Congress.    As  to  AsgilFs  case,  Oct.  25,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  25,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  JVaskingtonj  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  AsgilPs  case,  Oct.  25,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  6,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  12,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  ffaskington,  same  date.) 
To  Asgill.    Releasing,  Nov.  13,  17^2. 

To  Vergennes.    As  to  cases  of  Huddy  and  Asgill,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  30,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Dec.  4, 1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Dec.  18,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  testimonial  to  Rocbambeau,  Dec.  20, 1782. 
From  Morris,  Jan.  21,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  2ti,  17KJ. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jra^AJM^/on, same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Feb.  27,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Ha^AiN^/on,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Expressing  contidence.  Mar.  8,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(Sec  Livingston  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  ZMrtrne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Hamilton,  Mar.  17,  1783. 

(See  Hamilton  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  war  policy.  Mar.  19,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Congratulations  on  general  peace  and  recognition  of  the  noble  part 

taken  by  France,  Mar.  29,  1783. 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  10,  1783. 

{See  Luzerne  t<}  Washington,  same  date.; 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  12, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
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Washington — Continncd . 

To  Livingstan.    Final  oxohange  of  prisoners,  Apr.  22,  1783. 

To  Luzerne,    Preparations  in  the  Army  for  display  of  joy  at  peace,  May  V\  1783. 

To  Livingston,     As  to  delay  in  delivery  of  New  York,  May  13,  17H3. 

From  Morris,  May  29,  178:$. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  Hamo  date.) 
To  Morris,    As  to  money  for  payment  of  troops,  Ang.  6,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  12, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  taking  possession  of  western  posts,  Aug.  30,  1783. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  21,  17W3. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  2,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1784. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Waters,  Captain.    Cruise  of.     Adams  to  Genet,  May  3, 1780. 
Wearr.     From  Livingston,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

(S<>e  Livingston  to  Wears,  same  date.) 
Wedderburn— 

Effect  of  his  attack  on  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  123. 

As  to  his  mission  to  France.    Deant  to  Committee,  Ang.  18, 1776 ;  W,  Lee  to  Dumas, 
Sept.  10;  1776. 
Wbibert.     From  J.  P.  Jones,  Nov.  1,  1777. 

(See  Jones  to  Weihert,  same  date.) 
Weissenstkin  (a  spy).     From  Franklin^  July  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Weissenstein,  same  date.) 
Wendell.     From  Morris,  May  1,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Wendell,  same  date. ) 
Wentworth,  Paul— 

A  British  secret  agent.     Introduction,  (i  208. 
'     Declines  to  present  i>etition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
His  relations  to  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  $  137. 
West  Indies— 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  sending  vessels  to  purchase  arms  in,  May  8,  1776% 
Importance  of  attacking  iiritain  in.     Dean^  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  1776. 
Importance  of  trade  of.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Sept.  3, 17H>. 
Exclusion  of  United  States  ships  from  trade  of,  declared  hy  Fox  to  be  inten- 
tional.    Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783.) 
Instructions  of  Congress  as  to  trade  with.     Congress,  Dec.  31, 1782. 
Wevmoutu.    His  views  as  to  Spanish  mediation.     Introduction,  $  98. 
Whale  Fishery— 

British.     Project  for  destroying  and  capturing  vessels.     Franklin  and  Adams  to 
Sartine,  Oct.  30,  1778;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  7,  1778;  Adams  to  Hunting- 
ton, Oct.  19,  1779. 
Wharton,  Samuel— 

His  position  in  politics  and  business.     Introduction,  $  189. 
£t  al.    From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Wharton  et  al.,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  1,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Wharton,  same  date.) 
Whiqs,  English- 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  27 if. 
Position  of,  in  history.     Introdnction,  $  8. 
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WiiiTK  et  a1.     From  Frauklim,  Feb.  21, 1780. 

^See  FrnifA7iit  lo  frAifr.Siimo  date.) 
WiCKKS,  Captain  Lambert— 

Tocrniso  with  the  RepHsal  in  Europe.     Committee  to  Commissioneny  Oct. 24, 1776. 
Takes  Franklin  to  France.     CommUsioncrs  to  Committee,  Nov.  4,  1776;  FtankUn  to 

DcoHff  Dec.  4,  1776 ;  Franklin  to  Committee,  Dec.  S,  1776. 
His  eiliciency  highly  comnienflod  ;  takes  two  ]>rize8.    Franklin  t<»  Deane,  Dec.  4, 
1776 ;  Franklin  to  President  of  Congreu,  Deo.  8,  1776 ;  Franklin  to  Committee, 
Dec.  8, 1776. 
Cruise  of.     CommUsionera  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 1777.     (See  Dian*i  to  J/orrt«.  Aug. 

23,  1777.) 
French  complaints  of  his  privateering,  July  16,  1777. 
Lost  atsi'a.     Commissioners  to  Comwittfe,  Nov.  30,  1777  ;  Lovell  to  Bingham,  Mar. 

2,  1778. 
As  to  captures  by.    ComfRi««ioitfr9  to  Sartine,  May  14, 1778. 
Wilkes,  John.    His  bad  character  and  bad  influence  on  A.  Lee.    Introduction,  $  139 ; 

on  W.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  175 ;  on  Sayie.     Ibid.,  $  172. 
William  III.    Immense  value  of  his  services  to  England,  and  consi'qnently  to  the 
United  States.     Introduction,  $  8. 

WiLUAMS,  JOXATUAN— 

Biographical  notice  of.     Introduction,  ^^  186-188. 

Employed  as  business  agent  at  Nantes.     CotnmiMsionvrs  to  Committee,  Mnr.  4,  1777. 

Consignments  to.     Commissioners  to    Ifilliams,  May  1,  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  TTitliams,  same  date.) 
His  good  character  as  agent.    Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  23,  1777. 
Qiu'stion  as  to  continuance  Of  his  agency.     Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  6,  1778. 
From  Commissionvrs,     Revoking  his  authority.  May  25.  177?^. 
Criticised  and  denounced  bj*.     A.  Lev  to  Congress,  Jniie  1,  0,  Sept.  9,  1778. 
Economical  conrsr  of.     Diane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  19.  177H. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  13.  1779. 

(See  Fratiklin  to  nVliamM,  same  date  ;  and  see  Franklin  to  A.  Lee  and  Franklin 
to  Blake  ftal.,  <»f  same  dates.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  JniliantH,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    As  to  futility  of  A.  Lee's  objections  to  Williams*  accounts.  Mar- 
19,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  TVilliams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  JVilliams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hi7/iani«,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  9,  17KL 

(See  Franklin  to  JVilliamff,  same  date.) 
Franklin  declines  to  urg«*  liim  for  agency,  but  speak.s  highly  of  biiii.     Franklin  to 

AdaniHf  Apr.  22,  17!^>. 
From  Franklin,  May  10,  1780. 

rSee  Franklin  to  Williams,  sniue  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  2:^,  17>^>. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jn/Zirimx,  same  date.) 
WlLLIAM.*4C>X,  Dr.— 

DtMue's  erroneous  statement  as  to.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Again  unjustly  criticised.     Peane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1776 :  Deane  to  JJay,  Dec.  3, 
1776. 

WiLUXK  «Sr  Co.— 

From  Morris,  Sept.  24,  1782. 
(See  Morri§  to  WiUink  f  Co,,  same  date.) 
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WiixiNK  &  Co. — Contiuued. 
Fruui  Morris,  Ang.  6, 178:{. 

(St'O  Morr'iH  tu  WiUink  ^*  Co.,  same  ilato.) 
From  MorrlH,  Oct.  tilJ,  1783. 

(Sco  Morr'iH  to  JViUink  j'  Co.,  Rumc  date.) 
From  Morr'iH  (two  lottera),  Dec.  31,  1783. 

(See  MoiTis  to  JFillink  ^  Co,  Bumo  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Fob.  12, 1784. 
(Soo  Morris  to  Wiliink  cf  Co.,  same  dat€.) 
Wilson,  J.    Views  of,  an  to  wroDgfuluess  of  coucealment  from  France  of  separate  ar- 
ticle of  prelimiuaries  of  1780.     Reported  by  Madison  in  Debates  of  Congress, 
Mar.  :W,  178:^. 
WiTHKRSPOON,  Dr.  J.  (thki  father)— 

Notes  as  to  his  history,  under  date  of  Jan.  12,  1778,  infra. 

(With  Lovell)  to  Commissioners.    As  to  loss  of  Folger's  mail,  Jan.  12,  1778. 

(With  Lovell)  to  Commissioners.      Bargoyue's  surrender;   liowc's  occupation  of 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  21, 1778. 
Views  of,  as  to  instructions  to  peace  commissioners.     Congress,  Aug.  8, 1782. 
WiTHElM!iiH)ON,  J.  (the  son) — 

Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  M:iy  9,  1781. 

Release  of.     Franklin  to  Lovell,  Sept.  13,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  lyUlicrspoon,  Nov.  lU, 
1781. 
Wken.     From  Franklin,  Feb.  2(5,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Wren,  same  date.) 
Yeates.    From  Morris,  Ang.  28, 17H1. 

(See  Morris  to  Yeates,  same  date.) 
Y^ouKE,  Sir  J. — 

Dictatorial  address  to  Amsterdam.     Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  21, 1777. 
Complains  of  hospitality  to  Paul  Jones.     Yorke  to  States-General,  Oct.  29, 1779. 
Memorial  of,  to  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  3, 1780 ;  Adams  to  Congress,  Nov. 

16,  1780.     (See,  as  to  his  other  pmceedings,  Adams,  DamoH.) 
Insolence  of  his  letter  pnMlnced.  much  displesisure  in  Holland,  causing  adhesion 

to  armed  neutrality.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3, 1780. 
His  overbearing  conduct  in  Holland  and  the  results.    Adatns  to  Congress,  Dec.  18, 

1780;  Dunuis  to  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1780. 
Presents  memorials  to  the  States  General  for  disavowal,  satisfaction,  and  punish- 
ment of  ofiendcrs;    ordered  to  return  to  England  without  taking  leave. 
Adatns  to  Congress,  Jan.  5, 1781. 
Arbitrary  conduct  of,  in  Tbe  Netherlands.     (See  manifesto,  contained  in  Adams  to 
Congress,  Mar.  18, 1781.)    Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21, 1782. 
YoKKTOWN.    Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at.   Celebration  of,  at  Philadelphia.     Morrisio 

Luzerne,  Nov.  3,  1781.     (See  Cornwallis^  Rochambeau,  IVashington. ) 
Zealand.    Movements  of,  towards  negotiations  with  England.    Adams  to  Congress, 
Jan.  15, 1781. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MU>nCTPAL  RELATI0X8  OP  REVOLUTIONARY  DIPLOMACY. 

Relationof  military  and  financial  to  diplomatic  polity,  $  1;  two  revolutionary  schools — 
(I)  liberative,  and  (2)  constructive  or  adoiiuiHtrative,  (  2 ;  influence  on  the  first  of 
want  of  administrative  experience,  $  3;  constructive  or  administrative  school, 
$  4;  Washington,  $  4a;  Franklin,  $  45;  Morris,  $4o;  Livingston,  Jay,  $  4d;  Jef- 
ferson, $  4e;  Hamilton,  $  4/;  Madison,  $  4g;  J.  Adams,  $  ih;  objection  ot  **Fabian- 
ism  **  to  tlie  second  school,  i  5 ;  argued  in  reply  that  mere  force  is  overcome  by  force 
and  skill,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Revolution  was  to  build  up,  ^  G;  corrupting 
influences  in  European  politics,  $  7;  English  historical  parallelisms,  $  8;  conflict 
of  opinion  us  to  military  policy,  and  particularly  that  of  Washington,  which  was 
the  adaptation  of  settled  principles  of  science  to  national  conditions,  $  9;  this 
policy  part  of  a  system  applicable  also  to  finance  and  diplomacy,  $  10;  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  Congress  from  the  '^cabaV  and  others,  $  U  ;  its  approval  abroad, 
$  12;  and  also  at  home,  $  13;  similar  conflict  as  to  finance,  and  horoin  of  Robert 
Morris,  $  14;  similar  conflict  as  to  diplomacy  as  a  system  based  on  international 
comity,  $  15;  insistence  on  pressing  ministers  on  foreign  courts  without  their 
acquiescence,  $  10 ;  objections  to  this  by  Franklin  and  Livingston,  $  17 ;  impolicy 
of  forcing  this  issnc^  $  18>  its  bad  effects,  $  19. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ATTITUDR  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGX  NATIONS. 

Growing  aversion  to  Britain,  $  20;  cansed  by  British  arrogance,  J  21,  barbarity,  {  22; 
dissoluteness  and  frivolity,  $  2:^,  and  abandonment  of  loyalists,  $  24;  growing 
affection  for  France,  $  25;  towards  other  nations  reserve,  while  appealing  for  aid, 
$26. 

CHAPTER  in. 

ATTITTJDE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

King  and  Parliament  hostile  and  yielding  only  to  necessity,  $  27 ;  diplomacy  of  refo. 
gees,  $  28;  attempts  to  break  French  alliance,  $  29;  corruption  of  public  men  and 
forgery  of  papers,  $  30;  policy  of  Rockingham  whigs  ten<ling  towards  absolute 
recognition  of  independence,  $  31 :  policy  of  Chatham,  and  afterwards  of  Shcl- 
bame,  tending  towards  federal  union,  and  afterwards  towards  independence 
with  oommeroial  anion,  $  32. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ATTITUDE  OP  PRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Temporary  hoetility  to  France  engendered  by  treaty  of  1763,  (  33 ;  hostility  ftom 
France  to  England  permanent,  $  34 ;  treaty  not  disadyantageoos  to  the  United 
States,  $  35 ;  i)olicy  of  Loais  XV  one  of  investigation  and  intrigue,  §  36 ;  policy 
of  Loais  XVI  at  first  one  of  reserve,  ^  37 ;  secret  investigations  resamed  in  1774, 
Bonvouloir,  $  38 ;  Vergenncs ''  Reflexions,''  1775,  $  39 ;  RayncYaPs  report,  March, 
1776,  $  40;  position  of  Vergennes,  $  41;  St.  Germain,  Torgot,  $  42;  French  motive 
not  exclasively  revenge,  $  43 ;  effect  of  battle  of  Saratoga,  $  44 ;  recognition  of 
and  treaties  with  the  United  States,  $  45;  question  as  to  rescinding  article  pro- 
hibiting France  from  imposing  duty  on  export  of  molasses,  ^  46 ;  announcement 
of  treaties  to  Spain,  ^  47  ;  and  to  Britain,  $  48;  consequent  declaration  of  war, 
^  49;  Vergennes,  his  history  and  characteristics,  $  50 ;  opinions  of  him  by  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  Eden,  and  Everett,  $  51 ;  charge  against  him  of  duplicity  in  1778-^79 
as  to  aid  to  America,  $  52 ;  charge  of  siding  against  the  United  States  as  to  the 
fisheries  and  as  to  Spain,  $  53 ;  his  fidelity  to  inde[>endence,  $  54 ;  his  relations  to 
Beanmarchais,  $  55;  Beaumarchais  and  his  character,  $56;  opinions  of  him  by 
Martin,  Guizot,  $  57;  by  Lom€nie,  Doniol,  Stills,  $58;  his  skill  in  secret  diplo- 
macy, $  59 ;  urges  on  Louis  XVI  to  iuterveuo  in  America,  $  60 ;  '^  Roderique  Hor- 
taloz  &  Co.,"  $  61;  question  how  far  Beaumarchais'  shipments  were  on  his  own 
account,  $  62;  partial  congressional  settlement  of  1779,  $  63;  '* contract''  of 
178:).  explanatory  of  subsidies,  $  04;  the  *Most  million,"  Franklin's  efforts  at  solu- 
tion, $  65;  refusal  of  French  ministry  to  explain,  $  06 ;  Beaumarchais'  appeal  to 
Congress  of  June,  1787,  $  07 ;  French  ministry  admit  payuient  to  Beanmarchais, 
$  6S ;  the  claim  on  its  merits,  $  69 ;  no  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  its  non-speci- 
fication of  object,  being  secret-service  money,  $  70 ;  settlement  in  1831,  $  71 ; 
La  Fayette,  his  services  and  character,  $  72;  Francy,  $  73;  Dabonrg,  $  74;  La- 
margais,  $  75;  Count  Broglie  (orBntglio)  in  French  politics,  $  76;  suggested  for 
American  commander-in-chief,  $  77;  Freuch  ofiicers.  La  Fayette,  Aboville,  Ar- 
mand,  Berthier,  V.  Broglie,  Cbarlus,  Chastellux,  CuHtine,  Damas,  Dumas,  DuPor- 
tail,  Fleury,  the  Lumcths,  Lanzuii,  Mauduit,  Noailles,  Segnr,  Vanbau,  A.  and 
C.  Viomenil,  Rochaml>eau,  Duponceau,  $  78;  Kalb  (De  Kalb),  his  early  life,  $  79 ; 
his  secret  mission  to  America  in  1707,  $  80;  his  entrance  into  American  service, 
$  81 ;  Coudray,  $  ^^J ;  Geranl,  $  8:{ ;  Luz<Tne,  $  84  ;  MarlN>is,  $  85. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ATTirrDK  OK  SPAIN  To  TIIK   UNITED  8TATKH. 

Willing  to  foHter  American  revoUs  n.s  sncli,  but  not  willing  to  acknowledge  inde- 
)>endeuee,  $  80;  grant  of  a  million  of  trauos  in  1770  and  subsequently  of  stores, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MUNICIPAL  RELATIONS, 

^T^Su>^lS  ^u"!^"        §  1  •  The  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  a  country 

involves  the  history  of  its  finances  and  of  its  wars. 
Diplomacy  can  not  be  carried  on  without  money  to  back  it,  or  without 
resting  on  war  as  its  final  process  of  enforcement;  and  when  war  comes, 
diplomacy  does  not  cease.  Then  neutral  sovereigns  intervene  on  ques- 
tions of  neutral  rights  and  of  mediation  ;  and  then  unofficial  intermedi- 
aries flit  through  belligerent  territory  with  functions  not  the  less  impor- 
tant because  secret.  In  such  times  every  tax  laid,  every  battle  fought, 
is  a  diplomatic  argument.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  our  lievo- 
lution.  Our  diplonmcy  wa^  one  in  a  large  measure  of  financial  econ- 
omy, iis  without  this  we  could  not  inspire  France  with  confidence  or 
Britain  with  dread.  It  was  also  one  in  a  large  measure  of  militsiry 
economy,  as  without  this  wealth  far  greater  than  we  couhl  procure  wouUl 
not  have  won  our  independence.  It  was  by  the  use  of  arguments 
drawn  from  finance  and  war  that  our  diplomatists,  as  the  following 
pages  will  show,  sustained  themselves  in  their  discussions  with  neutral 
and  allied  powers,  as  well  as  with  Britain.  Franklin,  for  instance,  was, 
as  will  be  seen,  not  merely  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Paris,  but  he  was 
also,  in  the  negotiation  of  our  loans  from  France  and  the  disbursement 
of  the  funds  thus  obtained,  a  secretary  of  the  treasury;  while,  in  con- 
certing allied  camx)aigns,  he  was  to  some  extent  secretary  of  war,  and 
in  directing  our  navy  in  European  waters  to  some  extent  secretary  of 
the  navy.  In  eiich  of  these  capacities  his  arguments  and  those  of  his 
associates  were  based  on  finance  and  war.  The  success  of  the  siege  of 
Boston,  and  the  surrender  at  Saratogju  each  brought  al>out  by  domestic 
soldiers  and  funds,  won  the  alliance  of  France  in  177S;  and  it  was  by 
the  privateers  of  the  United  States  that  British  commerce  was,  in  1777 
and  1778,  so  much  harassed  as  to  immensely  in(nx>ase,  in  British  eyes, 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  war.  Hence  it  was  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  Congress  might  arrogate  to  itself  supreme  power,  execu- 
tive authority  gradually  grew  up  as  co-ordinate  with  legislative.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  executive  authority  asserted  itself  was  in  that 
of  our  legation  at  Paris,  in  which,  in  part  through  Franklin's  genius, 
in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Congress,  the  func- 
tion of  independent  action  was  vested.  Washington  gradually,  though 
more  slowly,  was  able  to  emancipate  himself  in  matters  executive  from 
ocmgressional  dictation.    Tlien  came  Livingstoii's  appointment  to  the 
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(lepartmont  of  foreign  affairs  and  that  of  Morris  to  that  of  finance. 
But  during  the  Revolution  these  departments,  from  want  of  a  supreme 
chief  magistrate,  worked  together  in  counsel,  as  did,  though  less  effect- 
ively,  the  congressional  committees  by  whom  they  were  preceded. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  papers  hi  these  volumes  come  not  merely  from  dip- 
lomatists as  such,  but  from  Washington,  from  Morris,  from  French  and 
American  naval  boards,  from  English  and  European  nnofficial  interme- 
diaries, from  foreign  sovereigns.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  these  papers 
the  questions  discussed  are  in  a  large  measure  financial  and  military. 

Twoconmctiiif  PeToiutionary        §  o   -phc  partv  couflicts  bctwcen  our  revolu- 

HrhoolA —    lilK-raiive      and  ^  *  • 

■tuiirttnictive."  tionary  leaders  may  be  explained  by  the  antag- 

onism between  two  schools — (1)  the  "  liberative" 
or  "expulsive^  whose  sole  object  was  to  get  rid  of  British  authority, 
and  which,  from  abhorrence  of  the  British  executive,  had  come  to  regard 
all  executive  authority  as  a  tyranny ;  and  (2)  the  "  constructive''  or  "reme- 
dial,^ whose  members  sought  to  set  up  a  constitutional  system  of  co-ordi- 
nate legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  place  of  the  Bntish  gov- 
ernment, which  its  members  united  with  their  associate  statesmen  in  the 
determination  to  strike  down.*  The  first  school  sought  to  work  execu- 
tive government  through  congressional  committees;  the  second  through 
heads  of  departments,  giving,  however,  large  powers  to  Washington  as 
commander  in-ehief,  and  to  Franklin  as  the  head  of  the  legation  at  Paris, 
by  whom  so  much  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Union  were  controlled. 
By  the  first  school  also  it  was  believed  that  earnest,  untutored  force 
would,  in  every  contc^st,  crush  the  minions  of  the  despot.  By  the  other 
school  it  was  believed  that  force  without  system  must,  sooner  or  later, 
succumb  to  system  directing  force;  and  it  was  therefore  maintained 
that  in  each  department  there  should  be  built  up  a  system  in  which  the 
experience  of  civilized  nations  in  the  past  and  their  science  in  the  pres- 
ent should  be  used  to  enable  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  forces  nnder 
our  control.  The  contest,  principally  in  Congress,  between  the  leaders 
of  these  confiicting  schools  continue<l,  as  the  following  i>ages  will  show, 
until  the  present  fe<l(Tal  constitution  was  framed. 

inflnenro  of  want  of  luiniin         §  3,  p^^-  political  couditious  cau  bc  morc  peiil- 

ous  than  that  of  the  long  exile  in  opposition  of  a 
great  political  party.  Extravagant  and  impracticable  theories  of  poli- 
tics are  apt  to  be  adopted  by  such  parties ;  theoriesthey  could  not  main- 
tain in  power  with  credit  to  themselves  or  safety  to  the  public  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  tories  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Greorge  I  and 
George  11.  Such  was,  in  a  large  measure,  the  case  with  the  whigs  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  George  III  and  George  IV.  Such  also  was  the 
case  with  manyof  our  great  revolutionary  statesmen.  In  New  England, 
in  particular,  their  part  in  colonial  politics  was  limited  to  town  and  legis- 

•  See  infra,  $  209. 
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lative  meetiogs,  in  which  whatever  measares  they  adopted  were  liable  to 
be  defeated  by  an  execative  whom  they  detested,  but  whom  only  a  revo- 
lution coald  anseat.  Sach  also  had  been  the  political  experience  of  most 
of  the  liberal  statesmen  in  the  other  States.  They  were  leaders  of  per- 
manent opposition  ;  and  the  attitude  of  opposition  they  assumed  was  not 
merely  to  the  executive  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  any  executive  system  what- 
soever. Chief  among  these  leaders  was  Samuel  Adams,  during  almost 
the  whole  Revolution  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  all  times 
exercising  a  powerful  influence.  Pure  in  morals,  courageous,  i)erfectly 
singlo  in  his  aim,  with  great  logical  powers,  with  a  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  of  diameter  which  drew  to  him  the  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him, 
his  love  of  liberty  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred  of  despotism  and  his  dread 
of  any  agencies  fh>m  which  despotism  might  be  evolved.  He  was  the 
i-epreseutative  of  puritanism  in  its  highest  and  yet  in  its  most  imprac- 
ticable type;  of  that  type  which  subordinates  in  all  respects  public  con- 
science to  individual  conscience;  which  produces  great  heroes  of  revolt, 
but  which  can  not  produce  great  organizers  of  administration.  The  work 
of  Samuel  Adams  in  arousing  Massachusetts  to  revolution  was  of 
priceless  value.  In  his  old  age,  when  his  character  mellowed,  and  when 
he  accepted,  as  he  did,  the  federal  constitution  as  a  wise  compromise, 
construing  that  constitution  in  its  logical  sense,  he  again  was  of  im- 
mense public  service.  But  during  the  Revolution,  through  his  dislike 
of  executive  authority  in  any  shape,  and  through  his  opposition  to  the 
.adoption  of  scientific  principles  either  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  or  in  finance, 
he  came  more  than  once  near  wrecking  the  cause  which  he  would  gladly 
have  given  his  life  to  sustain.  John  Adams,  who  was  afterwards,  when 
peace  came^  to  take  another  line,  followed  during  the  war  his  great 
namesake,  whose  commanding  genius  few  within  its  immediate  spell, 
and  with  the  same  training,  could  resist.*  Closely  allied  to  Samuel 
Adams  in  principle  and  temper  was  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  an 
inexorable  patriot  and  an  orator  of  great  elegance,  who,  with  his  family, 
(M)mprising  men  of  much  political  activity,  formed  the  group  spoken  of 
in  the  following  correspondence  as  the  ^'  Lees  and  Adamses.''  Other 
men  of  like  convictions  joined  them,  making  a  powerful  congressional 
party,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  hereatter.  They  were  devoted  to  the 
revolutionary  cause.  They  were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
Their  zeal  was  of  enormous  value  in  arousing  public  enthusiasm.  But 
they  were  destructive  rather  than  constructive  in  their  tendencies,  look- 
ing scornfully  at  all  traditional  systems  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  or  finance; 
associating  these  with  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  suffered,  and 
which,  with  all  Its  works,  they  had  vowed  not  only  to  overthrow  but  to 
crush.  They  were  almost  all  of  them  civilians,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  military  man  of  eminence  adopted  their  principles.  But,  though 
civiliaaSy  they  not  only  had  not  the  training  which  civilians  gain  in  ad- 

*  See  Infra,  H  4A,  134. 
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ministrative  life,  bat  they  despised  and  spurued  tiie  principles  Iwtli  in 
war,  diplomacy,  and  finance,  which  that  training  develo])e8. 

constnictive statosmen.  1 4,  Qn  the  otlicr  hand,  there  were  eminent 

men,  equally  earnest  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  to 
whom,  both  from  the  structure  of  their  chanicters  and  from  their  busi- 
ness or  administrative  experienct\  the  idea  of  a  merely  destructive  nn-- 
ohition  wsis,  so  far  as  it  was  comprehensible,  thoroughly  repugnant. 
There  is  in  every  community  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  who, 
to  adopt  Hooker's  distinction  in  his  great  argument  against  the  Puri- 
tans, incline,  in  settling  the  question  of  duty  in  any  particular  case, 
to  take  into  account  not  merely  their  own  pei-sonal  impulses,  no  matter 
how  high  may  be  the  inspiration  to  which  they  may  impute  those  im- 
pulses, but  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  and  the  tuitions  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live;  and  who,  if  in  political  life,  concern  them- 
selves, when  pulling  down  that  which  is  to  go,  with  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  to  take  its  place.  Their  work,  even  when 
destroying,  is  constructive  ;  destruction  is  to  them  construction.  Then, 
aside  from  this  ditterence  of  temper,  there  is  the  difference  of  experi- 
ence. Men  who  have  held  administrative  oftices  arc  likely  to  look  on 
the  forms  experience  has  adopted  for  such  oftices  more  favorably  than 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  opposition.  Such  men  would,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  stand  together  in  antagonism  to  a  party  whose  aim 
is  simply  destructive,  and  which  seeks  to  reach  its  end  by  mere  popular 
fon^.  Such  men  also  wcmhl  not  mei-ely  have  the  work  of  rebuilding 
always  before  them  when  pulling  down,  but  would  study  to  avail  th«»m- 
selves,  for  this  puri>ose  of  reconstruction,  of  whatever  instruments  his- 
tory, or  exiMjrience,  or  science  might  suggest. 

WMhinKton.  ^  4^.  First  in  this  class  of  constructive  revolu- 

tionary statesmen  is  to  be  named  Washington, 
whose  genius  was  essentially  constructive  and  administrative,  and  who, 
as  an  officer  in  the  French  English  war  in  1755,  had  learned  to  regard 
public  affairs  in  their  national  aspects,  and  to  view  war  as. an  instru- 
ment of  construction  of  which  ilestruction  is  merely  the  preliminafy  in- 
cident. Hence,  as  hereafter  will  he  more  fully  seen,*  the  object  he  had 
in  view  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  merely 
liberative  school  of  revolutionary  statesmen.  Samuel  Adams,  for  in- 
stance, the  strongest  ami  most  heroic  of  these  leaders,  representeil  the 
prophets  of  destru<'t«ion  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  whose  spirit  he  was 
deeply  imbued.  Tyranny  must  be  torn  up  root  and  branch.  The  tyrant 
and  his  myrmidons  must  be  driven  Irom  the  land  with  scorn.  Until  the 
evil  should  be  extirj)ated,  there  should  be  no  rest.  On  the  work  of  its 
extirpation  his  jmwers  wen»  concentrated  with  a  fiery  energy,  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  an  utter  <lisregard  an<l  even  mortificsition  of  self,  which 
explain,  when  we  take  his  ;xreat  logical  jwwers  into  consideration,  the 

•  Infra,  $  209.  " 
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devotion  with  which  he  was  regaitled  by  those  who  fell  nndei*  his  sway. 
But  Washington,  if  lie  looked  to  an  Old  Testament  proi)het  for  guid- 
ance in  the  momentous  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  might  have 
found  an  example  in  that  leader  of  Israel  who,  in  troublous  times,  when 
the  enemy  was  lurking  in  every  shadow,  undertook  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  his  servants  fighting  lis  they  built,  spade  and  ax  on  the 
one  side,  spear  and  sword  on  the  other.  Samuel  Adams'  whole  vision 
was  concentrated  on  the  hateful  tyranny  which  he  would  crush. 
After  the  crash  that  would  follow  he  saw  nothing.  What  he  looked 
forward  to  was  tumult  and  demolition.  Washington,  iis  he  himself 
tells,  was  wistfully  gazing,  in  camp  and  even  in  battle,  on  that  '^  goodly 
fabric,''  the  temple  of  liberty  and  order,  which  he  trusted  was  even  in 
the  war  growing  in  symmetry  and  strength.*  Samuel  Adams  fought 
to  annihilate  evil,  and  each  blow  was  to  him  precious  from  the  annihi- 
lation it  produced.  Washington  fought  that  he  might  build,  and  each 
blow,  he  devoutly  hoped,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  add  new  security 
to  the  beloved  temple  rising  l>efore  his  eyes.t  Between  two  such  men 
there  was  necessarily  an  antagonism,  to  continue  at  least  while  the 
war  lasted.  They  diflTered  in  their  conception  not  merely  of  the  object 
of  war,  but  of  its  mode.  Washington  undoubtedly  held  war  to  be 
essential  to  enable  the  *^  goodly  fabric  "  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  built. 
But,  as  we  will  see,  this  was  to  be  a  war  not  of  guerrillas,  or  even  of 
militia  exclusively*,  but  war  by  an  army  whose  nucleus  should  be  regu- 
lars, and  whose  operations  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as,  by  the 
aid  of  time  and  natural  advantages,  to  counterbalance  the  superiority  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  discipline  and  in  armament.  They  differed  as 
to  the  attitude  to  be  maintained  to  foreign  nations.  In  the  deliant 
judgment  of  Samuel  Adams,  America  must  fight  the  revolutionary  bat- 
tle by  herself.  Britain  was  not  only  hateful,  but  corru))t  to  the  core, 
and  would  succumb  if  exposed  to  America's  single  assaults ;  France.'  was 
to  be  distrusted,  and  no  concessions  to  be  given  as  the  price  of  her  aid. 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  the  French  alliance  necessary 
to  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  enemy,  gave  that  alliance  his  cordial 
and  full  support.  Had  Samuel  Adams  and  those  who  acted  with  ITim 
bad  their  way,  France,  as  we  learn  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
French  archives,  would  have  been  fon^ed  to  give  u])  the  alliance  as 
impracticable.  To  Franklin  the  chief  credit  of  maintaining  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  allies,  so  far  as  dealing  with  the  French  court  was  con- 
cerned, was  due.  But  the  diplomacy  of  the  war,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  in  Washington's  hands,  and  it  was  conducted  by  him 
with  a  wisdom  and  a  courteous  loyalty  to  our  allies,  to  which  the  French 
who  dealt  with  him  never  ceased  to  pay  tribute.^ 

•  Infra,  $  210. 
t  See  f  V>a,  $  209. 

t  The  French  officero  of  all  rauks  joiued  in  tbo  wime  opinion.    TIiuh  DiimaH,  in  hiH 
Soavenin  (voL  i,  p.  44),  written  after  he  had  become  himself  distinguished  in  the 
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lYankiin.  §  4^^  Next  to  WashiDgtou  in  tbis  Hue  of  states- 

men is  to  bo  considered  Franklin,  wbose  mind  was 
eminently  constructive,  and  who  for  years,  as  Postmaster-General  and 
colonial  agent  in  London,  possessed  the  greatest  ex[>erienee  in  Ameri- 
can administration  of  any  man  then  living.  To  the  discussion  of 
Franklin's  diplomatic  career  a  future  chapter  will  be  assigned.* 

^^^"^  §  4c.  Of  the  same  school  also  was  Bobert  Morris, 

who,  as  we  will  see,  was  placed,  when  the  a<lvo- 
cates  of  a  distinct  execntive  system  finally  prevailed,  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  department,  and  who  for  years,  as  the  leading  merchant  of  the 
country,  was  singularly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  cosmo[)olitan  trade.t 

LiviDgston.  Jay.  §  4^,  (jf  the  Characteristics  of  Livingston  and 

Jay,  who,  though  afterwards  diverging,  were  dur- 
ing the  Hevolution  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  school,  a  more  particular 
consideration  will  also  be  hereafter  given.f 

jeffewon.  |  4^.  Jeffcrsou  was  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  and 

afterwards  for  a  few  months  in  that  of  1783-'84. 
Hamilton  took  his  seat  in  November,  1782,  and  resigned  in  August, 
1783,  before  Jefferson  entered  on  duty.  Antagonistic  as  their  ^lositious 
subsequently  became,  these  distinguished  men  may  both  be  regarded 
as  constructive  statesmen  during  the  Revolution,  though  here  comes  in 
the  subdivision  between  liberal  and  imperialistic  constructivism  to  be 
hereafter  noticed.  Both,  in  pulling  down  the  old  structure,  had  in  mind 
the  setting  up  a  new  structure  in  its  place;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  record  of  Hamilton's  brief  jmlitieal  experience  during  the  Rev- 
olution, they  at  that  time  agreed  as  to  what  the  general  features  of  the 
new  system  should  be.  After  Jefferson  returned  from  Europe  and  l)ec2ime 
Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently  when  President,  he  sought,  while 
striving  to  build  up  a  polity  which  should  be  in  all  matters  necessarily 
governmental,  firm,  and  vigorous,  to  leave  to  individual  enterprise  what- 
ever such  enterprise  could  best  effect.  To  thecommandinggeniusof  Ham- 
great  Euro}>eau  wars,  speaks  of  Wasbiugton  as  the  **  hero  of  lilK?rty,"  nud  sa.vs,  after 
an  interview,  **  his  dignified  address,  the  8iiu]»lieity  of  his  niannere,  aud  mild  grav- 
ity snrpassed  our  expectation  and  won  every  heart."  Count  William  de  Denx-PoutA, 
who  was  hy  no  means  disposed  to  put  too  high  an  estimate  on  Aniericaii  men  and 
manners,  thus  speaks  of  Washington\s  attitude  on  receiving  the  news  of  De  Grasse^s 
arrival:  **Ihave  been  equally  surprised  and  touched  at  the  true  and  pure  joy  of 
General  Washington.  Of  a  natural  ('nMurs.s  and  of  a  M'rious  and  noide  approach, 
which  in  him  is  only  true  dignity,  and  which  adorns  so  well  the  chief  of  a  whole 
nation,  his  features,  his  physiognomy,  his  deportment — all  were  changed  in  an  instant. 
He  put  aside  his  character  as  arbiter  of  North  Ameri'?a,  and  ront^nt<?d  himself  for 
the  moment  with  that  of  the  citizen,  happy  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  country." 
(Deux-Ponts'  Campaign  in  America,  by  Green,  l:i6.)  Equally  strong  is  the  admira- 
tion expressed  by  Chastellux.     (V<»yages,  etc..  IIH.) 

*  See  fully  as  to  Franklin,  infra,  ^  IV-iff. 

\ Infra,  ^  \y<\. 

I  Infra,  ^  155,  180. 
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ilton  the  province  of  goveromeut,  as  he  viewed  it  after  the  lievolution, 
was  to  direct  in  all  matters  by  which  the  body-politic  could  be  affected; 
and,  that  this  should  be  done  with  due  dignity  and  constancy,  govern- 
ment was  to  be  made  powerful  and  splendid,  and  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  temporary  popular  agitation.  Hence  it  was  that  these  two  em- 
inent men  were  afterwards  in  Washington's  cabinet  pitted  against  each 
other  like  '*  fighting  cocks,"  and  that  from  that  time  Hamilton  looked 
on  Jefferson  Jis  a  philosophic  leveler,  to  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  com- 
mit the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  this  antagonism  was  not 
observable  during  the  lievolutioii.  Against  Jefferson  no  charge  could 
then  or  afterwards  be  more  unwarranted  than  that  he  was  a  leveler. 
He  was  unquestionably  as  devoted  a  revolutionist  as  was  Kichard 
IJenry  Lee  or  Samuel  Adams,  but  he  had,  in  addition  to  this  devotion, 
constructive  administrative  powers  of  singular  delicacy  as  well  cOs  of 
large  comprehensiveness.  He  had  also  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  adaptiition  of  government  to  era  and  people.  His  ideal  was 
not  the  British  political  constitution  as  it  then  was,  many  of  whose  lini- 
itations,  not  as  yet  abrogated,  were  the  products  of  feudal  class  restric- 
tion or  of  Tudor  arbitrariness.  He  cherished,  it  is  true,  as  essential 
safeguards  of  liberty,  trial  by  jury  and  revision  by  habeas  corpuSj  and 
the  separation  of  executive  and  judicial  functions  from  legislative.  But, 
adopting  these  j)rimary  conditions,  and  reserving  to  the  State,  authority 
in  all  matters  belonging  to  it,  the  political  system  which  the  Kevolu- 
tiou,  in  his  judgment,  was  to  evolve,  was  to  respond  in  its  simplicity  and 
in  its  elasticity  to  the  particular  wants  and  conscience  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  His  work  in  this  relation  was  complex,  relating  to 
State  as  well  as  to  federal  economy.  In  1776  he  drafted  a  constitution 
for  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  adajitation  of  revolutionary  conditions 
to  the  organic  law  of  that  State, and  which  ever  since  has  been  the  basis 
of  Virginia  legislation.  In  the  same  year  he  reported  the  civil  code, 
which  abolished  primogeniture  and  entails,  proposed  a  humane  penal 
system,  and  provided  for  liberal  public  education  and  for  generous  natu- 
ralization. When  in  Congress,  in  1 783-'84,  he  threw  his  influence  in  favor 
of  Franklin's  course  in  the  peace  negotiations  and  of  that  of  Morris  in 
the  management  of  the  treasury,  though  dissenting  from  Morris,  he  rec- 
ommended the  system  of  coinage  that  now  exists.  Of  the  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  draft  in  his  hand- 
writing, is  now,  almost  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  passed,  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  it  remains  the  basis  of  our  territorial  legis- 
lation. As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  he  drafted 
iustractions  for  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  based  on  reciproc- 
ity, which  he  urged  as  the  true  principle  of  commerce. 

His  desire  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  national  government  is  shown 
by  many  incidents.  He  sufiported,  against  the  Lees  and  against  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation,  the  establishment  of  the  Departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  War,  and  of  Finance,     He  united  with  Madison  agaiutit  Uv^ 
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Loes  in  sustaining  a  measure  in  the  Virginia  legislature  giving  the  power 
of  ]inx>08t  taxation  to  Congress.  His  pride  was  in  the  national  govern- 
nicut,  to  which  he  desired  to  draw  the  strongest  men.  ^^I  see,"  he  said 
to  Madison  on  February  20, 1784,  '^  the  best  effects  produced  by  sending 
our  young  statesmen  here  (to  Congress).  They  see  the  affairs  of  the 
Confederacy  from  a  high  ground ;  Ihey  learn  the  importance  of  the  Union^ 
mid  befriend  federal  measures  when  they  return.  Those  who  never  come 
here  see  our  affairs  insulated^  pursue  a  system  of  jealousy  and  selfinteresty 
and  distract  the  Union  as  much  as  they  canP  And  on  April  25,  1784,  in 
another  letter  to  Madison,  he  returned  to  the  same  topic  •  ^*  It  (Congress) 
is  a  good  school  for  our  young  statesmen.  It  gives  them  impressions 
friendly  to  t  fie  federal  government  instead  of  those  adverse^  which  too  often 
take  place  in  persons  confined  to  the  politics  of  one  State.^^  As  to  foreign 
affairs,  his  i>oHcy,  according  to  Luzerne,  was  one  of  equipoise,  holding 
that  Congress  ^^ought  to,  as  far  as  it  can,  direct  towards  us  (France) 
the  affection  of  the  ])eopIe,  in  order  to  balance  the  inclination  of  the  nu- 
merous causes  which  carry  them  continuously  to  England.  He  has^  not- 
withstanding these  principles  J  shown  himself  to  be  the  protector  and  the 
support  of  the  refugees.^i  And  he  strenuously  maintained  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

Hamilton.  §  4^.  Hamilton's  congressional  career,  as  we  have  seen, 

was  brief,  but  his  course  during  this  career  exhibited  administrative 
genius  in  its  best  sense;  that  genius  which — avoiding  on  the  one  side  the 
extreme  of  the  mere  revolutionist,  hurling  into  action  national  enthusi- 
asm without  organization,  and  on  the  other  side  the  extreme  of  the  tra- 
ditionist,  relying  on  organization  without  an  appeal  to  national  enthn- 
sisism — seeks  to  concentrate  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
applying  to  them  the  organization  most  fitted  for  their  development. 
He  saw  that  for  this  purpose  a  permanent  and  strong  executive  was 
necessary  I  as  a  department  co  ordinate  with  the  legislative;  and  while 
this  was  not  at  the  time  attainable,  he  did  his  best  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  coinmander-inehief  and  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  finance  and  of  foreign  affairs.  To  Morris  he  was  of  immense  service, 
supi)orting  him  both  in  the  press  and  in  Congress;  aiding  him  by  con- 
stant suggestions,  which,  while  modestly  made,  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
consummate  abilities  of  the  young  statesmen  from  whom  they  sprang. 
Availing  himself  of  his  experience  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  board 
of  taxation,  be  urged  with  great  power  measures  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  bring  out  an  adequate  public  revenue.  We  find  the  same  wis- 
dom and  loyalty  to  duty  in  his  course  as  to  foreign  affidrs.  He  8up> 
ported  Livingston  and  Madison  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  indecorous 
and  sterile  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  Dana,  under  a  congressional 

•  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitntion,  345, 359. 

1 1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Const  itntion,  362. 

t  See  Hamilton  to  Morris,  Apr.  30,  1780,  1  Hamilto&'i  Work*,  923. 
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vote  urged  by  Joliu  aud  Samuel  Adams,  bad^beou  remaining  unrcceivcd 
for  two  years,  puttiug  bimself  aud  bis  country  in  tbe  false  position  of 
tame  submission  to  repulses  wbicb  increased  in  rudeness  as  his  applica- 
tions to  be  received  increased  in  pertinacit}'.*  Hamilton  initiated,  also, 
the  rigiit  line  on  the  subject  of  the  armed  neutrality,  by  an  amendment 
offered  by  him  instructing  the  commissioners,  ^*in  case  they  should  com- 
prise in  the  definitive  treaty  any  stipulations  amounting  to  a  recog. 
uition  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  avoid  accompanying  them  by 
any  engagements  which  shall  oblige  the  contracting  parties  to  support 
these  stipulations  by  arms;"  aud  he  concurre4l  in  a  report  on  the  same 
question  that,  '^as  the  primary  object  of  the  proposed  accession  to  the 
neutral  confederacy  no  longer  can  operate,  and  as  the  true  interests  of 
these  States  require  that  they  should  be  as  little  as  possible  entangled  in  the 
politics  and  controversies  of  European  nations^^  it  was  not  expedient  that 
Dana's  powers  should  be  continued.t  But  more  particularly  do  wo  rec- 
ognize this  practical  administrative  genius  in  his  views  of  our  duty  under 
our  treaty  stipulations  to  FrAnce.  Ilis  recognition  of  our  obligations  to 
and  our  dependence  on  France  had  been,  before  the  treaty  arrived,  pe- 
culiarly strong. 
To  Noailles,  then  in  France,  he  wrote  in  1782  (the  day  not  being  given)  :f 

**Tho  activity  of  the  next  campaign  must  absolutely  depeud  ou  effectual  succor 
from  France." 

To  La  Fayette,  on  November  2,  1782,  he  wrote: 

''These  States  are  in  no  liuiuor  for  continuing  exertions.  If  the  war  lasts,  It  most 
bo  carried  on  by  extc^rnal  succor.'^} 

Ou  March  17, 1783,  the  treaty  being  then  before  bim,  he  wrote  to 
Washington  :|| 

**Iam  really  apprehvnsirCf  if  peace  does  not  take  place,  that  the  negotiationa  will  tend  to 
90W  dietruet  among  the  alUen  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  common  league.  We  have,  I 
fear,  men  among  us,  and  men  in  trust,  who  have  a  hankering  after  British  connec- 
tion. We  have  others  whoso  confidence  in  France  savors  of  credulity.  Tbe  intrigues 
of  the  former  and  the  incautiousness  of  the  latter  may  be  both,  though  in  different 
degrees,  injurious  to  the  American  interests,  and  make  it  difficult  for  prudent  men  to 
steer  a  proper  course.'^ 

When  the  peace  preliminaries  of  1782  came  before  Congress,  Hamil- 
ton, on  March  18, 1783,  according  to  Madison's  report,^  '^admitted  it  as 
not  improbable  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  France  to  procrastinate 
tbe  definite  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  keep  us  more  knit  to  herself,  and  nntil  her  own  in- 
terests could  be  negotiated.    The  arguments,  however,"  he  continueil, 

•  See  infra,  $  19. 

tThe  committee  who  made  this  report  were  Madison,  Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton. 
Tt  is  to  Ma<li8on  that  its  stylo  is  probably  due;  and,  if  so,  it  is  to  him  that  the  word 
**  entangled '^  in  this  connection  is  to  be  imputed. 

X  8  Ledge's  Hamilton,  86. 

^  Id,y  90. 

i  Infra,  under  above  date;  8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  105. 

f  1  Madison's  Papers,  394,  infra,  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  1783. 
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*^  urged  by  our  ministers  (Jay  and  Adams)  ou  this  subject^  although 
stroug,  were  not  conclusive,  as  it  was  not  certain  that  this  policy,  and 
not  a  desire  of  excluding  obstacles  to  peace,  had  pro<luced  the  op])08ition 
of  the  French  court  to  our  demands.  Caution  and  vigilance,  he  thought, 
were  justified  by  the  appearance,  and  that  alone.  But  compare  this 
policy  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  survey  the  past  cruelty  and  present 
duplicity  of  her  councils;  behohl  her  watching  every  occasion  and 
trying  every  pixyect  for  dissolving  the  honorable  ties  v.-hich  bind  the 
Dnited  States  to  their  ally,  and  then  sjiy  on  which  side  our  resentments 
and  jealousies  ought  to  lie.  With  res|)ect  to  the  instructions  submit- 
ting our  ministers  to  the  advice  of  France,  he  had  disappmved  it 
uniformly  since  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  he  had  alicays  judged 
it  improper  to  repeal  it.  He  disapproved  highly  of  the  conduct  of  our  min- 
isters in  not  showing  the  preliminary  articles  to  our  ally  before  they  signed 
them,  and  still  more  so  of  their  agreeing  to  the  separate  article.  This  conduct 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  enemy,  which  <they  would  not  fail  to  improve 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  Frsiuce  with  indignation  and  distrust  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  He  observed  that  our  ministers  were  divided 
(Franklin  against  Jay  and  Adams)  ^^  as  to  the  policy  of  the  courtof  France, 
but  that  they  were  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch 
against  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  He  observed,  particularly  with  res()ect  to 
^Ir.  Jay,  that  altliough  he  was  a  man  of  profound  sagacity  and  pure  integ- 
rity, yet  he  was  of  a  suspicious  temper,  and  that  this  trait  might  ex- 
plain the  extraordinary  jealousies  which  he  professed.  He  finally  pro- 
posed tliat  the  ministers  should  be  commended  and  the  separate  article 
be  communicated,^^  thereby  complying  with  the  engagements  previously 
made  to  France.  It  was  in  sympathy  with  these  views  and  in  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  of  close  alliance  with  France  that,  on  May  2,  1783,  he 
offered  and  carried  a  resolution  which,  after  api>ealing  in  energetic 
language  to  the  States  to  forwanl  the  collection  of  taxes  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  army,  proceeded  as  follows : 

Remhi'dj  Tbat,  as  an  additioual  means  of  aoiromplishiug  the  same  end,  a  fiirtber 
application  br  iinnuHliately  made  to  his  most  Cliristian  majesty  to  induce  him  to  add 
three  millions  of  Iivres  to  the  six  millions  alreatly  grant'cd,  in  i^art  of  the  loan  of  four 
millions  td*  dollars  ri'q nested  by  the  ri'solution  of  the  I4th  day  of  Septemlter,  17rt2; 
and  that  his  said  majesty  might  be  informed  that  Congress  will  consider  his  compli- 
anc«'  in  this  instance  as  a  Jieiv  and  ralnablvjtroof  of  hia  friendship  jHX'Mliarlif  imiertJttimg 
in  thr  jtnstut  vonjuiirtare  of  the  affairs  of  the  rniltd  Statt^y  and  will  apply  a  part  of  the 
requisitions  nowsubsisting  upon  the  several  .States to  therepaymeutof  the  said  three 
millions. 

No  statesman  ever  had  ii  more  <lelicate  sense  of  honor  than  Hamil- 
ton, or  was  more  iiitrepi<l  in  insisting  on  the  performance  of  engage- 
ments which  honor  reqturcd  to  be  performed.  He  knew  that  we  were 
engaged  to  France  not  to  take  action  as  to  peace  without  her  concur- 
rence; he  viewed  the  aid  she  rendered  ns  as  the  price  she  paid  us  for 
this  stipulation  :  an<l,  in  joining  in  a  new  appeal  to  her  for  aid,  he  rec- 
ognized the  continuing  effect  of  this  engagement  of  mutual  confidence 
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and  8ap|>ort.  To  his  chivalric  temper,  the  idea  of  applying  to  France 
for  farther  aid,  we  intending  at  the  time  to  break  our  engagements  to 
her,  would  have  been  intolerable.  Hence  he  united  with  Washington, 
with  Jefferson,  with  Morris,  and  with  Madison  in  the  position  that  the 
majority  of  our  negotiators  in  Paris  did  wrong  in  concealing  from  Ver- 
gennes  the  result  of  their  negotiations,  and  that  to  France  entire  frank- 
ness in  negotiation  was  due. 

Madiaon.  §  4^,  Madison  was  in  Congress  during  the  whole  of  Ham- 

ilton's term  of  service,  and  on  almost  every  question  that 
arose  they  stood  together.  Together  they  resisted  that  energetic  and 
adroit  opposition  which  reared  itself  againstthemilit^ry  system  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  against  the  di])lomutic  system  of  Franklin  and  of  Liv- 
ingston, and  the  financial  system  of  Morris.  It  is  true  that  afterwards 
Madison  and  Hamilton  separated  widely  in  their  views.  Hamilton's 
early  training  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  only  authority  to 
appeal  to  was  executive,  and  where  the  action  of  such  authority,  to  be 
effective,  had  to  be  quick  and  despotic.  Madison  was  born  in  a  com- 
nmnity  in  which  executive  government  was  regarded  with  an  antag- 
ouism  which,  in  itself  often  just,  long  years  of  opposition  had  intensi- 
fied, and  had  been  educated  in  Princeton  College,  the  headquarters  of 
advanced  whigism,  whose  political  ])hilosophy  was  that  of  Locke,  and 
whose  political  heroes  were  Hampden,  William  Eussell,  and  Somers. 
Madison's  temper  also  was  consultative;  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  council  chamber  and  the  legislature.  Hamilton's  temper,  on  the 
other  hand,  wa^  executive,*  swift  in  deciding,  imperious  in  the  imme- 
diate enforcement  of  what  he  decided.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  French 
revolution  and  to  the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolutionary  author- 
ities that  their  divergence  became  most  marked.  Madison  would. 
have  waited  till  France  had  an  opportunity  of  righting  herself;  and  to 
his  calm  mind  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists  could  be,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  overlooked  when  the  great  cause  of  national  emancipation 
they  were  struggling  for  was  kept  in  mind.  Hamilton,  on  the  other 
hand,  contrasted  the  frenzy'  and  uproar  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
splendor  and  order  of  the  institutions  it  had  overthrown,  and  he  looked 
on  it  as  a  monster,  whose  insults  to  us  we  should  promptly  punish.  In 
two  great  lines  of  national  duty,  however,  these  statesmen  concurred ; 
they  held  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  to  be  secured  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  terms  of  the  French  alliance  were  to  be  honorably  kept. 
It  is  a  serious  question  whether,  in  the  great  crisis  of  1782-'83,  when 
in  the  expect^ition  of  peace,  the  people,  wearied  with  the  exertions  of 
war^  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit  and  public  engagements  at  home  and  abroad,  the  country 
wonld  not  have  sustained  injuries  almost  irreparable  hiul  it  not  been 
for  the  admirable  sense,  the  quiet  courage,  and  the  unsullied  integrity 

•  ^^  infra,  ^  )im  ff. 
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which  Madison  brought  to  the  i>ublic  service  at  a  time  when  Congress 
had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  peculiarly  subject  it  to  those  disorganizing 
influences  which  arc  elsewhere  examined  in  detail.* 

John  AdAOM.  §  4/f.  Jobu  Adauis'  political  career  is  broken,  in  refer- 

ence to  the  question  immediately  before  us,  into  two 
very  distinct  sections.  During  hiK  congressional  term  be  was,  as  has 
Iveen  sai'l,  under  tlie  influence  of  bis  great  namesake  and  kinsman, 
Samuel  Adams,  whose  lofty  patriotism,  stern  puritanic  republicanism, 
and  austere  unselfisbness,  combined  witb  untiring  energy  and  singular 
clearness  and  force  of  expression,  gave  liim  immense  influence  over 
tbose  wbo  fell  within  his  range  in  tbe  i)ursuit  of  a  common  object.  To 
Samuel  Adams,  and  to  those  who  sustiiined  him,  tbe  one  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  British  sway^delenda  est  Carthago — and  all  other  objects 
were  put  aside.  The  administrative  edifice  that  existed  when  the  Revo- 
lution came  was  to  be  torn  down,  and  this  by  popular  storm;  but  as  to 
an  edifice  to  take  its  place,  there  were  no  plans.  In  fact,  for  that  which 
was  proi)osed  by  this  band  of  patriots  no  particular  architectural  skill 
would  be  required.  Congress,  in  which  they  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  in  which  on  some  momentous  occasions  their  influence  was  supreme, 
was  then,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  sole  governing  power  of  the 
republic,  and  as  such  it  could  well  remain,  in  their  judgment,  forever. 
If  any  executive  action  were  required,  this  could  bo  done  by  commit- 
tees, of  which  they  were  often  the  leading  members;  and  thus  that  con- 
gressional organization,  which  was  the  mere  scaffolding  under  which  a 
])ermanent  and  symmetrical  structure  was  to  rise,  they  treated  as  if  it 
weie  a  permanent  structure  complete  in  itself.  A  distinct  executive 
department  thej'  looked  on  with  anger  and  dread,  as  not  merely  involv- 
ing their  loss  of  i)ower,  but  as  a  departure  from  primitive  republican 
sym])licity,  and  as  a  step  towards  that  monarchical  idea  which  they  had 
warred  against  with  such  fiery  zeal.  Ileuce  may  be  ^explained  the 
vehemence  and  bitterness  with  which  they  resisted  every  attempt  to 
abate  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  by  the  establishment  of  executive 
boards,  and  the  persistence  with  which  they  sought  to  subordinate  to 

•^a  infra,  $209/. 

It  can  uot  be  doDied  that,  after  1779,  Cod  gross  greatly  deteriorated  in  tone. 
Tbe  tbeory  of  tbis  itf  tbus  stato<l  by  Jay,  iu  writing,  on  April  21,  1799,  when  Preei- 
dout  of  Congress,  to  \Va.sbington  (2  Sparks'  Letters  to  Washington,  269):  '^  Seasons 
of  general  beat,  tumult,  and  fermentation  favor  the  production  and 'growth  of  some 
great  virtues  and  of  many  great  and  little  vices."  It  has  always  been  bo  iu  revolo- 
tiouary  i>eriod8,  and  it  was  naturally  so  witb  Congress  after  the  first  ardor  of  the 
Revolution  passed  away.  Its  sessions  were,  iu  most  important  matters,  in  secret; 
tbe  eminent  men  wbo  lirst  touk  part  in  it,  and  wbo  were  called  to  other  spheres,  were 
in  some  cases  succeeded  by  ))o1itical  intriguers  of  a  low  tone  or  by  speculaton;  and 
it  was  in  a  large  sense  autocratic,  being  removed,  from  the  want  of  an  independent 
press,  from  popular  criticism.  To  tbis  may  l>e  traced  the  charges  of  selflsh  Intrigno 
and  of  corruption  made  against  its  members;  charges  no  doubt  greatly  ezaggormted, 
yet  based  at  least  to  some  extent  on  fact. 
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thetuselves,  or  to  committees  of  their  own  choosing,  the  army,  the 
treasury,  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  To  this  policy  also  may  be  attributed 
their  denunciation  of  those  systems  of  permanent  finance,  of  military 
preparation  and  action,  and  of  diplomacy  which  in  their  several  spheres 
Washington,  Franklin,  Livingston,  and  Morris  had  sought  to  carry  out. 
It  was  with  those  holding  these  views  that  John  Adams,  as  we  will  leara 
from  the  following  correspondence,  was  during  the  Revolution  mainly  in 
sympathy.  When,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  peace,  ho  made 
his  appearance  at  London  as  American  envoy,  he  entered  on  a  new  era, 
with  conceptions  of  politics  varying  greatly  from  those  he  had  accepted 
during  the  Revolution.*  It  is,  however,  only  with  his  revolutionary  pol- 
itics that  these  pages  are  concerned.  In  this  section  we  have  noticed 
those  politics  in  their  municipal  relation.  Hereafter  his  diplomatic 
coarse  will  be  distinctively  cousidered.t 

Objection  of  "PabiiiDiam"  to        §5,  jt  ^as  natural  that  men  of  ardor  and 

constmcuYos.  ^ 

earnestness,  devoted  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
inexperienced  in  administration,  not  familiar  practically  either  with 
military  or  financial  or  diplomatic  science,  confident  in  the  potency  of 
"  militia ''  power,  whether  in  war  or  finance  or  diplomacy,  should  chafe 
at  the  **  Fabian  "  delay  which  the  api)lication  of  science  and  the  study  of 
environments  would  cause  in  each  of  these  spheres.    The  antagonism 

•  This  chauge  in  political  views  is  dwelt  on  in  a  letter  hereafter  noticed  (In/ray  $  11), 
in  \?hich  Hamilton,  writing  to  Sedgwick,  on  October  9,  1788,  inqnired  whether,  as  it 
was  suggested  that  Adams  "  is  unfriendly  in  his  sentiments  to  General  Washington,'' 
and  as  '*  the  Lees  and  Adamses  have  been  in  the  habit  of  uniting,"  it  might  happen, 
on  Richard  H.  Leo  going  to  the  Senate  and  Adams  being  elected  Vice-President,  that 
there  might  spring  up  a  ^*  cabal  very  embarrassing  to  the  execntive,  and  of  course  to 
the  administration  of  the  government"  (8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  198).  Sedgwick,  on 
October  16,  replieil : 

''Mr.  Adams  was  formerly  infinitely  more  democraiical  than  at  present,  and  possessing 
that  jealousy  which  always  accompanied  such  a  character,  hu  was  averse  to  repose 
SQch  unlimited  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  as  then  was  the  disposition  of 
Congress.  *  »  *  His  writings  show  that  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  those  who 
wish  energy  in  government;  for  although  these  writings  are  too  tedious  and  unpleas- 
ant in  perusal,  yet  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  deep  refiectiou,  and,  as  they 
encounter  popular  prejudices,  are  an  evidence  of  an  erect  and  independent  spirit." 
(1  Hamilton's  Works,  by  his  son,  482.) 

To  this  Hamilton,  on  November  9, 1.788,  after  saying  in  reply  that  he  had  concluded 
i«>  support  Adams,  adds : 

"  I  had  but  one  scruple,  but  after  mature  consideration  I  have  relinquished  it.  Mr. 
A.,  to  a  sound  understanding,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  add  an  ardent  love  for 
the  public  good ;  and,  as  his  further  knowledge  of  the  world  seems  to  have  corrected 
those  jealousies  which  hu  is  represented  to  have  once  been  influenced  by,  I  trust 
nothing  of  the  kind  suggested  in  my  former  letter  wiH  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
administration  ."    (8  Lodge's'Hamilton,  20*2.) 

As  to  Adams'  diplomatic  views,  see  infra,  ^  I'M, 

t  Infra,  i  129/. 
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to  Wafthiiigtoii,  to  Franklin,  to  Morris,  to  Liviogston  thas  generated 
will  be  hereafter  speciiiGally  eon8i<lei*e(l,  since  with  it  a  large  part  of  the 
following  eorresponileuee  is  concerned. 

objmioD.  on  iho  other  sitio,        §  Q.  On  the  Other  hand,  men  of  ailministrative 

timt  mere  force  i8  overcoiiio  ^  ' 

by  f«r*eami  hkiii,  aud  that    abilitv,  convinccd  that  in  war,  in  finance,  and  in 

Ihoobject  of  tholtovulotiuii  '  '  '  ' 

uart  to  bnud  up.  diplomacy  they  slioald  move  in  8nlK)rdination  to 

science  as  applied  to  existing  conditions,  natu- 
rally found  themselves  incapable  of  appreciating  the  position  that  force 
can  be  permanently  successful  when  not  moving  in  such  subordina- 
tion. You  can  not  dash  ahead  in  a  straight  line  through  a  thronged 
city — so  Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  the  position  they  took — without  being 
ai rested  by  a  crowd  of  passengers  or  by  a  turn  in  the  street;  and 
dashing  aheml  in  the  san)e  way  in  war  or  finance  or  diplomacy,  without 
allowing  for  and  guarding  against  obsbicles,  is  equiilly  i*eckless  and 
perilous.  The  fortifications  of  a  skillful  enemy,  availing  himself  of 
the  arts  of  war — so  it  was  argued — can  not  be  demolished  by  the  rush  of 
an  enthusiastic  mob ;  nor  can  any  army,  capable  of  meeting  such  an 
enemy,  be  kept  up  without  proper  pay  and  permanent  enlistments. 
Public  credit  can  not  be  maintained  by  the  unbounded  issue  of  irre- 
deemable i)ai)er  money.  The  alliance  of  foreign  neutrals  can  not  bo 
secured  by  a  belligerent  who  neither  knows  how  to  fight,  nor  how  to 
address  such  neutrals  except  i  n  terms  of  rough  demand  for  money.  And 
even  if  success  could  lu?  won  under  such  an  untutored  system,  no  gov- 
ernment could  succeed  in  the  place  of  that  thrown  down,  except  by  the 
exercise  of  political  science  and  administrative  skill. 

corniptine  iutinoncos  uf  Eu         §  7,  We  cau  uot  dul V  cstimutc  tho  charactcr  of 

roiK*«n  ]ioI  It  It'll.  ^  ' 

our  revolutionary  leaders  without  t<aking  into 
consideration  the  tone  of  the  i^olitics  of  the  day.  The  enormous 
amounts  of  money  paid  at  this  i)eriod  by  the  British  ministry  for  secret 
diplomatic  services  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  British  his- 
torians. Vergennes  speaks  of  innumerable  spies  employed  in  France 
by  Lord  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  and  the  correspondence 
01  (ieorg(»  Hi  with  Lord  North  shows  to  how  lavish  an  extent  this 
bribery  wns  npplied  to  the  purchase  of  American  treason.  In  the 
first  vdlunic  of  the  eorn^spoiidence  of  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  we 
find  in  what  way  at  this  very  period  corrupt  influences  in  diplomacy 
were  not  only  lavishly  applied,  but  unblushingly  recorded,  by  those 
engaged  in  the  British  service.  Thus  this  eminent  diplomatist,  when,  as 
Sir  James  Harris,  British  minister  at  St.  Petersbug,  thus  writes  of  his 
methods  of  reaching  Bussian  statesmen : 

**Tlio  pn-st-iit  disposition  and  oondnct  of  this  ronrt  wore  so  inncli  l>eyond  the  reach 
tifniy  piMK't ration,  and  vft  so  highly  noccss-'iry  to  Im»  fathouiod,  that  I  was  detemiiiiCfl 
to  apply,  in  consiMiiu'no**  of  tho  permisaion  I  had  roooived  from  yonr  lordship  (Lonl 
•Storniont),  to  tho  only  person  whom  Prinoo  Potenikiu  admits  to  his  untiro  confidence, 
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and  witliont  whom  ho  can  do  nothing.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  last  dispatches,  and 
aH  I  knew  him,  with  every  appearance  of  honesty,  to  ho  very  venal,  used  little  deli- 
cacy in  addressing  him.  *  •  *^  Our  bargain  was  soon  struck  by  telling  him  I  did 
not  want  assistancej  hnt  information  ;  assuring  him  that,  from  what  I  already  knew, 
I  should  easily  perceive  whether  he  meant  to  deceive  me,  and  that  if  he  dealt  fairly 
and  honestly  by  me  he  might  be  assured  of  future  marks  of  liberality.'' 

Harris  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  answers,  nnqnestiouably  very 
frank  and  full,  wliich  he  thus  obtained.* 

Bift  a  still  more  amazing  engine  of  corruption  was  resorted  to  by  this 
astute  politician.  The  Kmpress  Catharine  was  at  the  time  absorbed  by 
the  ambition  of  being  mediator  in  the  struggle  by  which  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  were  then  convulsed.  If  this  position  had  been  con- 
ceded to  her  by  the  leading  European  belligerents  (for  America,  being 
in  her  view  without  any  recognized  political  existence,  she  did  not  even 
address),  she  would  not  have  been,  it  is  true,  arbitrator,  but  she  would 
have  been  able  to  exercise  great  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
Her  entire  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  the  i)roposed  mediation,  there- 
fore, was  assumed  on  both  sides.  Yet,  while  such  was  the  case,  Sir 
James  Tlarris,  under  instructions  from  his  government,  ottered  to  her 
the  island  of  Minorca  in  case  she  would,  when  acting  as  mediator,  make 
it  a  condition  that  France  should  withdraw  all  her  troops  from  Amer- 
ica. The  empress  hjid  the  matter  under  advisement,  when,  as  a  pro. 
found  secret,  she  disclovsed  the  offer  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  (Joseph), 
her  intended  co-mediator.  Joseph  naturally  revolted  at  such  a  bargain, 
and  the  scheme  exploded.  But  it  signally  illustrates  the  i>osition  that 
Britain  was  ready  to  resort  to  any  expedient,  no  matter  how  unscrupu- 
lous, to  subjugate  the  United  States.t 

Of  the  sums  lavished  in  the  corruption  of  American  subordinates 
notice  will  be  hereafter  taken,t  and  the  question  as  to  Deane's  case  will 
be  distinctively  considered.  ||  The  only  case  of  the  actual  purchase  of 
an  American  oflicer  is  that  of  Arnold;^  the  ajmstacy  of  Charles  Lee, 
base  .18  it  was,  being  u  revival  of  his  British  allegiance,  with  no  proof 
of  venality.  The  corrupt  advances  of  Johnstone  to  high  Americim 
officials  were  pi*omptly  repelled.** 

■•  1  Maliin^sbiiry  CorrospondeiuM*, 'jr>.') ;  IJiincroftMSS.;  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvanl  CoUoj^o. 
f  See,  for  dfitails  of  this  oxtraonlinary  procodnre,  documents  givon  infra,  under 
dut«iof  MayLT.,  17HI. 
t  Infra,  $  204  /. 

B/H/ra,  ^  ir»r»jr. 

^  Seo  indcXf  titlo  Arnold. 

••See  Johnstone  to  Morris,  June  IH,  I77i=«,  iw/z-a,  with  note. 

In  KivinKton's  (iazette,  the  tory  orj;an  in  New  York  dnring  Rritish  oecupation, 
intercepted  hitters  were  from  time  to  time  ]>ub1i.shed,  showing  the  ])overty  of  nieni- 
hers  of  Congress;  and  these  letters  were  made  the  excuse  for  Britisli  oilers  of  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  their  wrilei*s.  .Tliis  fact  became  known  and  was  the  cause  of  por- 
Konal  patriotic  contribution;;  to  the  support  of  the  ])arties  whose  necessitous  con- 
dition, produced  by  the  devastations  of  the  war,  had  thus  been  nnwittin|j;ly  raado 
public.  Luzerne,  who  had  a  liberal  supply'  of  funds  in  his  hands,  on  one  or  two 
Docosious  joined  in  giving  tliis  assistaucti.    Tlie  propriety  of  his  doing  so,  or  of  the 
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Engiuhhistorioaipuaiieiism.        §  g.  The  coQrse  of  our  <<  administrative,''   or 

constroctive,  revolutiouists  recalls  the  course 
of  the  English  reformers  of  the  same  type  iu  1G39.  At  that  time  they 
iucladed  in  their  ranks  Falkland  and  Hyde  on  the  one  side,  as  well 
as  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Oi-omwell  on  the  other,  these  two  wings  of 
the  party  of  reform  comprising  almost  the  entire  house  of  commons.* 
By  this  great  combination  of  reformers  were  passed  the  triennial  bill, 
the  prohibition  of  ship  money  and  the  impeachment  of  the  judges  by 
whom  it  was  approved,  the  abolition  of  the  star  chamber  and  the  court 
of  high  commission,  and  the  recognition  of  Parliament  as  the  supreme 
hiw-making  i>ower  of  the  realm.  Had  reform  rested  at  this  point,  a 
system  would  have  been  established  in  England  at  least  as  liberal  as 
that  which  now  exists.  But  the  perfidy  of  the  king  made  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  him  as  an  executive,  and  then  came  the  issue  whether  an  exec- 
utive could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  whether  the  king,  under  the 
limitations  then  imposed,  could  be  trusted  with  executive  power.  On 
this  issue  the  reformers  fell  apart  into  three  parties.  Falkland  and 
Hyde  conceived  that  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and  that  royal  power 
as  then  limited  could  be  safely  deposited  with  Charles,  forming  a  class 
of  reactionists  of  whom  Galloway  in  our  own  Revolution  was  the  rep- 
resentative. Vane,  Bradshaw.  and  Hutchinson  represented  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  their  object  being  to  sweep  away  the  existing  system  as  a 
whole,  vesting  all  ])Ower  for  tbe  time  in  the  lionse  of  commons,  not  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  task  of  setting  up  a  liberal  government  in 
the  place  of  the  desiwtism  they  would  cast  iiside;  taking,  therefore,  the 
same  line  as  Samuel  Adams  and  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head 
in  our  own  Revolution.  As  '^constructive"  or  "administrative''  revo- 
lutionists at  that  period  may  be  mentioned  Hampden,  Pym,  Northum- 
berland, Essex,  and  Fairfax;  bnt,  with  the  exception  of  Hampden  and 
Pym,  who  died  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest,  these  patriotic  men 
did  not  possess  that  ascendency  which  enabled  Washington  and  Franklin, 
aided  by  Morris,  by  Livingston,  and  by  Jay,  to  successfully  resist  the 
creation  of  a  government  merely  parliamentary  in  the  place  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  powers  were  to  be  distributed,  under  constitutional  checks^ 
between  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  revolution  of  1640  failed  because  it  was 
impelled  by  i>opn1ar  enthusiasm  without  administrative  leaders,  so  the 
revolution  of  1688  came  near  failing  because,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 

acccptuDce  of  bis  aid,  may  be  doubted ;  tbougb  it  mast  be  recollected  tbat  Gonver- 
ueur  Morris,  wbcn  Americau  miDister  at  Paris,  coDtribiited  largely  to  the  pecnniary 
relief  of  La  Fa^ctto  wben  a  member  of  tbe  Freucb  national  assembly. 

As  to  corrupt  suggestions  to  American  leaders  and  Franklin's  reply,  nee  Franklin 
to  Weissenstein,  July  1, 1778,  wbicb,  accor<liug  to  Adams,  not  always  a  friendly  Judge 
of  Frauklin*s  style,  gave  them  **  a  dose  wbicb  will  make  tbem  sick,"  and  which  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  tbe  most  effective  papers  Franklin  ever  produced.  Tbe  qoestion  is 
discusscMl  in  Hale's  Franklin  in  Paris,  2ilff. 

*  See,  as  to  intennc<liarics,  ittfra,  $  197. 
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cerDed,  it  was  directed  by  administrative  leaders  withoot  the  support  of 
popular  enthusiasm.*  Of  that  great  political  genius  William  III  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  as  he  remained  more  or  less  an  alien  in  the  eyes  of 
England  even  during  his  occupancy  of  the  English  throne.  Many  of  the 
highest  administrative  gifts  must  be  recognized  in  him  if  we  view  him 
simply  as  a  European  sovereign ;  but  intimate  knowledge  of  English 
politics  he  had  not,  nor  had  lie  the  gift  of  winning  the  affection  of  the 
English  people.  The  history  of  those  who,  on  the  English  side,  invited 
him  over,  and  who  were  among  the  leaders  in  effecting  what  was  called 
the  revolution  settlement,  shows  that  they  were  not  only  without  heroic 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  that  they  felt,  and  rightly  felt, 
that  there  was  no  strong  liberal  popuhir  party  behind  them  which  would 
hold  them  responsible  for  any  derelictions  from  the  liberal  cause.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  as  is  said  by  a  recent  historian,  that  the  intrigues  with  the 
exiled  monarch,  "  in  which  men  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin, 
and  Shrewsbury  were  engaged,"  may  be  imputed,  in  Marlborough's 
case,  to  "  devouring  ambition ;"  in  Eussell's  cjise,  to  "  disappointed 
whigism;"  in  Godolphiu's  case,  to  **  distrust  of  the  future.''    (Traill's 

*The  nieu  who  CHt.'ibliHliod  »  republic  iu  £iiglaiid  iu  the  8Cveiit*iontli  century 
failed  to  prove  the  good  Ibey  did  wiw  greater  than  the  good  they  undid.  The  English 
vonstitation  they  upset  was  distinctly  free,  though  certain  reforms  were  needed  to 
shear  the  crown  of  prerogatives  which  in  bad  hands  were  fatal  to  liberty.  Part  of 
the  work  had  been  done  by  the  laws  paired  by  the  liong  Parliament ;  tliere  remained 
the  second  and  possibly  more  difficult  part  of  finding  a  king  who  would  consent  to 
allow  his  ministers  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  foresight  of  Pym  had  pro- 
Tided  for  the  emergency.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  he  invited  to  Loudon 
Charles  Louis,  the  elector  palatine  and  elder  brother  of  Rupert,  he  thought  he  had 
found  such  a  king,  and  contemplated  a  change  of  succession.  But  Pym  was  long 
dead  and  gone,  and  there  had  now  risen  a  race  of  politicians  who  drew  their  states- 
manship from  biblical  or  classical  models,  and  not  from  the  study  of  English  consti- 
tutional history.  The  scheme  of  the  republicans  happened  unfortunately  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  fitting  on  to  old  institutions.  They  would  not  hear  of  a  governnic:it 
consisting  of  two  houses  of  parliament  with  a  president  bearing  the  name  of  king, 
thongh  snob  a  government  might  have  been  made  practically  republican.  What 
they  proposed  to  establish  was  government  by  a  standing  assembly,  re-elected  or 
recruited  at  stated  intervals;  and  to  this  it  was  impossible  that  the  nation  should 
give  a  willing  adherence.  They  might  have  accomplished  more  for  their  country  had 
they  laid  to  heart  the  weighty  sentences  of  the  great  philosopher  of  their  youth. 
"It  is  true,"  says  Bacon,  'Hhat  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good, 
yet,  at  least,  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have  gone  long  together  are,  as  it  were, 
confederate  within  themselves,  where  as  new  things  piece  not  so  well;  but,  though 
they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconformity ;  besides  they  are, 
like  strangers,  more  admired  an«l  less  favored.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in 
their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which,  indeed,  innovateth 
greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for  otherwise  whatsoever 
is  new  is  nnlooked  for;  and  ever  it  mends  some  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune  and  thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong 
and  imput«th  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  ref- 
ormation that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth 
the  Xttfomiftlion."    (Cordery  and  Philpotts,  King  and  Commonwealth,  305.) 
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William  III,  95.)  But  we  can  not  explain  in  this  way  the  diflFerence 
between  the  revolutionary  leadors  of  108S  and  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers of  1776.  Among  the  latter  double  dealing  was  as  rare  iis  it  was 
almost  universal  with  the  former.  Treason,  it  is  true,  there  was  on 
l)0th  sides.  Arnold,  as  corrupt  as  he  was  brave,  was  bought  by  a  heavy 
bribe;  but  Arnold  was  no  more  a  representative  statesman  than  was 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  under  Stuart  intluence,  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  William  III.  Charles  Lee  was  more  a  spy  than  a  traitor, 
as  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.  Deane,  imbittered  by  the 
neglect  of  Congress,  and  convinced,  it  may  be,  that  the  best  i>olicy  of 
America,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  was  reconciliation  with  England, 
entered  into  British  service  so  far  as  to  urge  such  reconciliation ;  but 
there  was  on  Deane's  part  no  betrayal  of  oflicial  trust,  such  as  there 
was  by  Marlborough,  by  Russell,  by  Godolphin ;  for  Deane  was  an 
exile,  so  far  as  concerns  the  couuvsels  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
he  undertook  to  persuade  the  United  States  that  it  was  better  to  become 
reconciled  with  England.  We  find  no  single  instance  of  such  negotia- 
tion with  England  on  the  part  of  our  revolutionary  leaders  as  existed 
between  most  of  those  who  called  William  III  to  the  throne  and  James 
II.  So  far  from  this,  though  there  was  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  revo- 
lutionary statesmen  uncertainty  as  to  the  immediate  result  of  the  war, 
there  was  not  from  one  of  them,  except  Deane,  the  slightest  yielding  in 
their  determination  to  agree  to  no  peace  without  independence.  I  will 
retreat,  if  beaten  here  (so  Washington  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  1778), 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia;  1  will,  if  beaten  there,  retreat  across  the 
Alleghauies;  but  never  will  I  lay  down  my  arms  till  independence 
comes. 

So  Franklin,  when  in  the  same  year  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  an  old 
friend  that  England  and  France  might  become  reconciled  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  America,  in  which  case  his  safety  would  be  endangered,  said : 

*'I  thauk  you  for  your  kin<l  caution,  but  having  nearly  tlnished  a  long  life,  I  set  but 
little  value  on  .wbat  reuinin.H  of  it.  Like  a  draper,  when  one  chatfers  with  him  for  a 
remnant,  I  am  ready  to  say.  'As  it  in  only  the  fa^j;  end,  I  will  not  differ  with  j'on 
about  it ;  take  it  for  what  you  i)U*a8i>.'  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can 
be  put  to  is  to  make  a  marlyr  of  him."  * 

In  the  one  ease  it  was  the  genius  of  Americii  on  the  battle-field  that 
thus  spoke;  in  the  other  case,  the  genius  of  Americji  speaking  through 
a  statesman  who  might  be  exi)0sed,  without  the  power  of  self-defense, 
to  personal  hnmiliation  and  injury  before  success  was  ultimately'  secured. 
13y  both  classes — the  statesmen  of  the  camp  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
closet — independence  was  a  condition  essential  to  peace. 

The  cause  of  this  diil'erence  between  the  revolution  of  1C88  and  the 
Revoluti<mof  177G  is,  that  while  in  1770  the  movement  sprang  from  the 
I)eople,  i]i  U]SS  the  people,  paralyzed  by  the  Monmouth  failure,  with  its 
consequent  butcheries  in  gross,  hung  back  until  all  chance  of  miscarriage 

*  See  iM/Vrt.  ^  113. 
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was  over.  The  coutrast  iu  the  attitude  towards  forei^^u  aid  is,  in  this 
view,  peculiarly  marked.  The  American  Kevolutiou  was,  so  far  as  the  cou- 
quest  of  the  interior  was  concerned,  decided  by  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
and  by  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Saratoi^a  before  foreign  aid  arrived. 
In  England  William  III  had  with  him,down  to  the  period  when  James  IPs 
fate  was  decided,  scarcely  any  troops  but  Dutch.  The  Revolution,  also, 
of  1776  was  resisted  by  the  crown  with  all  the  powers  it  conhl  sum- 
mon. The  ci own  had  with  it  the  great  body  of  the  Englisli  people; 
its  best  generals  were  employed  in  the  service  and  its  best  troops;  and 
when  these  could  not  be  hud  in  suilicieut  abundance,  the  comparatively 
exhaustless  funds  of  the  treasury  were  used  to  bring  mercenary-  sol- 
diers to  their  aid.*  By  these  armies  sanguinary  battles  w^ere  fought; 
and  even  when  it  became  evident  that  the  country  could  not  be  subju- 
gated by  force,  yet  the  crown  persisted  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  attempt,  lavishing  blood  and  treasure,  each  fresh  expenditure  of 
which  was  an  additioinil  obstacle  to  reconciliation. 

It  is  true  that  Hutchinson  and  other  refugees  were  assiduous  iu 
whispering  in  the  royal  ear  that  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  was  unshaken.  When,  however,  British  armies  trav- 
ersed the  country  this  loyalty  was  found  to  be  without  appreciable 
military  or  political  weight.  Scarcely  a  recruit  could  be  drawn  from 
the  interior  by  the  British  generals  when  in  occupation  of  lioston.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston;  and  when  Cornwallis  selected 
what  were  called  the  loyjilist  regions  of  the  Carolinas  for  his  last  cam- 
paign, be  found,  as  he  tells  us,  that  those  loyalists  gave  him  no  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  popular  uprising  greeted  William  III  on  his 
arrival,  nor  even  on  his  occupation  of  London.  This  torpor  of  the 
English  people  at  that  great  revolution,  and  the  faint  hearted ness  and 
double-dealing  of  the  English  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, may  be  explained  by  the  political  skepticism  which  the  prior  thirty 
years  had  generated.  There  were  few  mature  politicians  in  1688  who 
had  not  seen  Charles  II  welcomed  back  with  ui)roarious  delight  to  the 
same  city  which  had  sent  forth  its  best  citizens  to  fill  the  armies  by 
whom  Charles  I  had  been  humbled;  who  had  not  seen  high  professions 
of  liberalism  disgraced  in  the  lifth-monarchy  men  by  fanatical  uproar; 
in  Cromwell's  case,  by  absolutist  usurpation;  in  Monk's  case,  by  a  base 
surrender  to  Stuart  bribes.  They  had  seen  political  principles  treated 
as  a  ridiculous  fiction  by  the  conrt  of  Charles  II,  and  they  had  seen 

•  In  LoWelFsHeHsians  in  the  Kevolation  (New  York,  l-!"^!,  :iOU),  tlie  total  iinmlH;r  of 
German  soldiora  sent  by  Groat  Britain  to  America  during;  the  Revolution  was  2l),HG7. 
Of  tliCHO  17,313  returned,  1,*200  died  from  wounds,  0,554  died  from  illuesH  and  iiccident, 
and  5,000  deserted.  **  For  tbo  nervices  of  thdse  men  Knj^land  \k\u\  in  levy-moni'.v  and 
subsidies  to  the  princes  more  than  £1,770,000  sterling.  TliLs  was  in  addition  to 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  to  all  expenses  except  tlioso  of  recruiting  and  equipUHMit." 
(/d.,  "283.)  On  the  other  band,  the  laud  force  which  William  III  carried  with  him  in 
Eni^Iand  iu  October,  1GS8,  consisted  of  4,000  horse  and  10,000  foot  soldiers;  less  than 
half  the  force  sent  over  by  Georj^e  111  ninety  years  afterwards  to  subjugate  America. 
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James  II  pat  down  with  savage  craelly  a  popular  aprising  wliicb, 
however  unworthy  may  have  been  Monmonth,  who  led  it,  had  its 
impulse  iu  part  in  a  well-foouded  sense  of  despotic  oppression.  It  is 
not  strange  that  those  who  had  seen  the  success  of  Cromwell,  the  suc- 
cess of  Charles  II,  the  success  of  James  II  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion, 
should,  if  Id  the  rauks  of  people  undistinguished  by  political  rank, 
have  waited  the  course  of  events  before  declaring  themselves  on  Will- 
iam's side;  or  that  political  leaders,  dishonorable  as  such  a  coarse  was, 
should  have  tried  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  Stuarts  even  when  acting 
as  William's  advisers.  But  as  explanatory  of  the  contrast  o£fered  by 
the  revolution  of  1776,  we  must  remember  that  the  stream  of  English 
liberalism,  which  became  bold  in  conception  during  the  Reformation, 
and  heroic  in  temper  under  Elizabeth,  reached  America  before  it  had 
lost  its  freshness  and  force,  as  it  did  in  England  by  its  passage  through 
an  era  successively  marked  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  Bump  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  self  constituted  absolutism  of  Cromwell,  by  the  profligacy 
of  Charles  IE,  by  the  brutal  despotism  of  James  II.  The  leailers  of  the 
American  Revolution  represented  what  was  best  and  truest  in  English 
statesmanship,  as  it  awoke  to  liberty  from  the  thraldom  of  that  Tudor 
race  which,  while  it  inspired  heroism  among  the  people,  yet  left  them 
to  achieve  for  themselves  that  liberty  which  heroism  sooner  or  later 
will  win. 

^iS!5*^iicy  °imi  *^i?tiJS'        5  ^'  Rome,  so  it  was  argued,  enslaved  the  world 
larij  tKtoi  wasiiingtoD.       by  discipline ;  the  Gauls  liberated  it  from  Rome^s 

oppression  by  impetuous  zeal.  It  was  untutored 
impetuosity  that  enabled  a  few  farmers  to  drive  back  British  regulars 
at  Lexington,  and  half-armeil  militia  to  hurl  back  the  British  onset  at 
Bunker  Hill.  The  reply  was  that  Rome  succumbed  to  her  own  ener- 
vation, and  that  if  the  untutored  farmers  who  drove  back  the  invaders 
at  Lexington  and  the  half  armed  militia  who  defended  Bunker  Hill 
had  been  properly  armed,  and  if  the  impetuosity  they  undoubtedly 
showed  had  been  put  under  discipline,  dill'nsed  and  made  permanent 
by  ]>roper  enlistments  and  supplied  with  adequate  arms,  the  British 
army  at  Boston  would  in  a  few  weeks  have  been  forced  to  capitulate 
and  the  war  bronj^ht  to  an  early  close.  But  this  reply  was  listened  to  by 
the  very  able  and  devoted  men  to  whom  it  was  addressed  but  coldly^ 
and  even  until  the  war  closed  they  maintained  the  superiority  of  what 
they  called  the  *'  militia  ^  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  regular." 
And  after  the  war  was  over  Riehard  II.  Lee,  who,  with  Samnel  Adams, 
had  led  the  advocates  of  a  purely  "  militia"  policy,  argued,  with  an  earn- 
estness so  solemn  as  to  be  beyond  question,  that,  even  to  defend  our 
frontiers  against  an  invader  or  against  Indians,  '^a  standing  army^ 
would  be  a  "  horrid  evil,"  in  which  no  good  citizen  should  acquiesce.* 

*  K.  H.  Left  to  Monroe;  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitatioi:^  337. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Washington,  who,  to  a  jadgment  8ingalarly  dear, 
fair,  comprehensive,  and  dispassionate,  united  a  knowledge  of  military 
duty  in  America  snperior  to  that  of  any  one  in  the  service,  took,  as  to 
the  campaigns  he  was  to  conduct,  the  following  positions : 

(a)  A  war  such  na  that  in  which  the  Uuited  States  had  outere<l  could  not  be  sua- 
t>auied  by  au  army  made  up  of  militia  or  of  temporary  volunteers.  The  enlistments 
must  be  for  the  war. 

(b)  A  legislative  body,  from  its  difficulty  in  preserving  secrecy,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  its  business,  from  it>s  linctuating  membership,  from  its  necessary  unacquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  war,  is  not  competent  to  plan  campaigns  or  to  make  military  appoint- 
ments. These  functions  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  common- 
wealth, or,  if  there  be  no  chief  magistrate,  in  the  commander-in-chief. 

(c)  Military  service  is  a  profession  and  business,  for  which  there  should  be  duetrain- 
ing  and  due  support.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  of  good  training,  officers 
and  soldiers  should  be  well  paid,  well  clothed,  and  should  have  the  security  given 
them  of  pensions  when  the  war  closes. 

(d)  War  is  not  determined  by  collision  of  men  on  a  battle-field.  One  thousand  men 
behind  breastworks  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  five  thousand  men  attacking  such 
breastworks.  Then,  even  on  an  open  plain,  skill  in  distributing  and  applying  forces 
and  confidence  in  the  commander  may  counterbalance  a  vast  preponderance  of  num- 
bers on  the  other  side. 

The  first  three  of  these  conditions  Washington  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  he  was  entitled  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  not  merely  because  he  was  commander-in-chief,  elected 
unanimously  as  such,  not  merely  because  of  his  superior  wisdom  and 
experience,  but  because  of  his  disinterestedness  and  unselfish  patriot- 
ism. It  was  known  that  he  refused  any  compensation  for  his  services; 
no  one  entered  into  his  presence  without  feeling  that  the  vulgar  ambition 
of  power  as  such  never  found  entrance  in  his  pure  and  majestic  nature- 
Nor  did  he  seek  to  exercise  any  authority  which  Congress  did  not  bestow 
on  him ;  nor  did  the  contingency  of  an  assumption  on  his  part  of  su- 
preme power  seem  to  him  as  oven  within  the  range  of  contemplation. 
What  he  a^ked  was  that  Congress  should  provide  for  the  enlistment  of 
an  army  for  the  war;  that,  while  re-affirming  its  supremacy,  Congress 
should  vest  the  nominations  of  at  least  general  officers  in  himself;  that 
not  merely  military  training  and  due  pay  should  be  provided  for,  but 
that  a  pension  system  should  be  established  and  that  he  should  be  sus- 
tained in  tiiking  such  precautious  in  the  way  of  entrenchment  and 
strategy  as  would  enable  him  to  make  up  for  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
military  discipline  and  uiachiuery.* 

•  Washington's  masterly  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1770  and  the  winter  of  1776-*77 
is  vividly  narrated  by  Mr.  Fisk  in  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1889,  and 
the  cloud  that  hung  over  the  country  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
defeat  of  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  the  capture  of  Charles  Lee  truly  painted.  But  '*  in 
the  midst  of  tho  general  despondency  there  were  a  few  brave  hearts  that  had  not  yet 
begun  to  dt  spair,  and  the  bravest  of  these  was  Washington's.  At  this  awful  moment 
•the  whole  future  of  America  and  of  a11  that  America  signifies  to  the  world  rested  on  that 
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^ svArra*"' '^^  ^'^  *  ^*"''"*        §  ^^-  '^*^^  policy  uf  Wa^bington  iu  aclvlsiDg 

the  ceutraiization  of  executive  power  iu  au  ex- 
ecutive, aud  the  application  to  war  of  the  rules  of  science  as  moditied 
by  our  national  conditions,  is  here  noticed,  because  it  was  the  same 
policy  whicli  was  urj^ed  by  statesmen  of  the  ''constructive'*  school  iu 
reference  to  finance  and  diplomacy.  Hence  it  was,  as  we  will  next  see, 
that  this  i)olicy  was  opposeil  in  Congress  on  very  nuich  the  same  grounds 
in  reference  to  war  as  it  was  in  reference  to  finance  and  diplomacy. 

^w'Z!hSi"toi  ^**^*^*^*°"  ***        §  11.  In  Congress  the  opiK)sitiou  to  this  policy 

was  manifested  at  an  early  i>eriod,aud  wasofteu 
so  strong  as  to  put  grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  war.  At  the  very  outset  was  encountered  the  position  that  Con- 
gress must  i-etain  in  its  hand  supreme  authority  in  every  sphere.  This 
position  was  defended  with  persistent  energy  by  Samuel  Adams  aud 
by  Lovell,*  sustained  by  most  of  the  New  England  delegates,  and  by 
Richard  H.  Lee  with  his  immediate  friends. t 

As  the  sessions  of  Congress  were  secret,  we  have  to  judge  cf  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members  in  this  relation  by  information  outside  of  its 
'records.  This  information,  as  far  as  attainable,  will  be  now  noticed; 
and  the  inquiry  is  entered  into  on  account  not  only  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, but  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  attacks  made  by  the  same  par- 
ties on  the  same  grounds  on  the  diplomatic  i>olicy  of  Franklin. 

It  was  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  of  l777-'78,  when  Howe 
was  at  Philadeli»hia  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  that  the  autag- 

sinjjlo  Tit  an  if  will.  Cruel  cU-feat,  and  yet  more  cniel  treachery,  enough  to  have  crushed 
the  Ktroiitrest,  couhl  not  crush  Washington.  All  the  liou  in  him  was  aroused,  aud  his 
imworfnl  natnn*  wan  aglow  with  passionate  resolve.  His  keen  eye  already  saw  the 
elements  of  weakness  in  Howe's  too  careless  disposition  of  his  forces  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  aud  he  had  already  planued  for  his  antagonist  snch  a  Christmas  ^ijee  t- 
ing  as  he  little  expected.  *  »  »  Thus  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  weeks  Wash- 
ington had  rallied  the  fragments  of  a  defeated  and  broken  army,  fought  two  success- 
ful battles,  taken  nearly  two  thousand  i)risoners,  aud  recovered  the  Stat«  of  New 
.Ier8t\v.  *  •  •  Lord  C«TuwalIis  w::s  no  mean  antagonist,  and  no  one  was  a  better 
judge  of  what  a  eomtnand^r  »ni;!l«t  !»•.»  expectetl  to  do  with  a  given  stock  of  resources. 
His  surprise  at  the  Assniipiijl:  was  sj  great  that  he  never  got  over  it.  After  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  his  lordship  expressed  to  Wasliington  his  goneroas admiration 
for  the  woudtTfnl  >kill  wliirh  had  suddenly  hurled  an  army  four  hundred  miles,  from 
the  Hudson  Kiver  in  tin*  Janit*s.  with  such  pn»cisiou  and  dea<lly  effect.  *Bnt  after 
all,'  he  added,  'your  exeellenev's  achievements  iu  New  Jei"sey  were  such  that  nothing 
couM  surpass  tliein.'*' 

*  Lovell's  antagonism  to  Wa^hington.  as  well  as  to  Franklin,  was  the  subject  of 
notice  by  both  G^^ranl  and  Luzerne.  Kven  after  the  defeat  at  Camden,  LoveU  con- 
tiuue<l  to  press  (I::tc^'  promi>tlon  to  chief  eouimand.  (Sec  also  intereepted  letters  of 
Lovell  in  Kivinji^ton's  (iazeite  for  I»e«'ember.  IT.*?'.),  and  January,  17t?l ;  noticed  iu  I 
Life  of  Gerry.  :MH.  ;u:i.^  In  17- 1  S.  .\dams  urged  the  election  of  G.'ites  as  Secretary  of 
War.     (Gri'ene's  Life  of  GriMue.  7,  'X\:  1  Kted's  Life  of  Reed,  433.) 

tSee.  as  to  the  nature  of  this  eombiuatiou,  infra^  $  loG.  For  a  statement  as  to  B 
H.  Lee's  antagonism  to  Washington,  see  Ma.ssachusett8  Centincl  of  Janoary  5,  1788. 
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ouittiu  to  Washiugtoa  culoiiuated.    Of  this  crisis  La  Fayette,  in  his 
M^moires,  published  ia  1837,  thus  speaks : 

''Gates  6ta\t  &  Yorktown,  oh  il  t^u  imposait,  par  sou  too,  ses  promesses  ot  ses  couuais- 
saiices  curopdenues.  Parmi  les  d^paU^  qui  s'unirenfe  k  lui,  on  distingna  les  Lees, 
virgiiiiens,  ouucmis  do  Washiugtou,  et  les  deux  Adams."  (1  M^moires  do  LaFayotto, 
38;  1  Raudali's  Jcfreraon,  148.) 

This  passage,  and  the  context,  are  thus  translated  by  Sparks  from  the 
original  manuscript  as  inspected  by  him  when  on  a  visit  at  La  Grange, 
auil  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  volume  32  of  the  Sparks  Papers  at 
Harvard  Library : 

"Gates  was  at  Yorktown.  Among  the  deputies  who  united  themselves  to  him  were 
the  Lees,  of  Virginia,  enemies  of  Washington,  and  the  two  Adamses,  rigid  repuhlicans, 
but  better  qualified  to  overthrow  than  build  up,  Mifflin,  quartennaster-geueral,  added 
to  this  party  his  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
a  spoiled  child  (un  enfant  perdu)f  and  they  took  Conway,  who  believed  himself  the 
head  of  tho  party.  •  •  *  The  people  are  attached  to  fortunate  generals,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  had  not  been  such.  His  person  inspired  respect  and  even  love, 
but  his  best  friends — Greene,  Hamilton,  Knox — were  defamed,  and  the  tories  fomented 
tho  discontent.  The  presidency  of  the  department  of  war,  created  forGates,  restrained 
tho  pow(*rs  of  the  general.  This  was  not  all.  A  committee  of  Congress  came  to  the 
camp  (at  Valley  Forge),  and  it  was  oven  proposed  to  attack  Philadelphia.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  reality  Gates  was  not  the  object  of  the  intrigue.  Although  a  good 
ofllcer,  he  had  not  the  means  to  sustain  himself,  and  he  would  have  had  to  give  place 
to  the  famous  General  Lee,  thou  a  prisoner  to  the  English." 

On  December  30,  1777,  La  Fayette  wrote  to  Washington  as  follows : 

'^Tln^re  are  open  dissensions  in  Congress;  parties  who  hate  one  another  as  much  as 
the  common  enemy ;  men  whOy  without  knowing  anything  about  war,  undertake  to  judge 
you  and  to  mako  ridiculous  comparisons.  They  are  infatuated  with  Gates,  without 
thinking  of  the  difference  of  circumstanoee,  and  believing  that  attacking  is  the  onJtf  thing 
necetsar};  to  conquer,"* 

Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington  (vol.  3,  p.  34G),  gives  the  following 
statement  from  William,  son  of  John  Jay : 

*'  Shortly  before  the  death  of  John  Adams  I  was  sitting  alone  with  my  father,  con- 
versing about  the  American  Kevolution.  Suddenly  he  remarketl,  'Ah,  William,  the 
history  of  that  Revolution  will  never  be  known.  Nobody  now  alive  knows  it  but 
John  Adams  and  myself.'  Surprised  at  such  a  declaration,  I  nskcd  him  to  what  he 
referred.  He  brielly  replied,  'The  proceedings  of  tho  old  Congress.'  Again  I  in- 
quire<l,  *W^i»c  proceedings  T  Ho  answered,  *  Those  against  Washington.  From 
first  to  1r  jt  there  was  a  most  bitter  party  against  him.'  As  the  old  Congress  always 
sat  w'eh  closed  doors,  the  public  knew  no  more  of  what  passed  within  than  what  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  disclose."  t 

Jefferson  was  living  at  the  time  when  these  remarks  wei-e  made,  and 
*vas  therefore,  by  their  terms,  excluded  from  the  combination  against 

•  1  Washington's  Writings,  4*8. 

t  The  manuscript  narrative  by  Robert  Troup  of  the  ciroumstanoes  attending  tho 
disclosure  of  tho  Gates-Conway  correspondence  in  1777  is  given  in  the  Sparks  CoUec- 
*tiou  in  Harvard  College,  volumo  49,  part  1,  p.  iiO. 

In  5  Washington's  Writings,  by  Sparks,  483,  are  given  several  of  the  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  *•  Conway  cabal."  For  Gerard's  views,  see  infra,  $  83. 
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WashiDgton  of  which  they  speak.    Irving,  in  commenting  on  this  pe- 
rioil,  says : 

**  Wanting  as  the  iutrignes  of  the  cabal  might  Ik?  in  plan  or  fixetl  design,  they  were 
firanght  with  mischief  to  the  public  servico,  innpiring  doubts  of  its  conimaudeni,  and 
seeking  to  pnivoke  them  to  de8i>onite  enterprises.  They  harassed  Washington  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  campaign,  contributed  t«)  the  dark  clond  that  hung  over  his  gloomy 
eneanipmcnt  at  Valley  Forge,  and  might  have  effected  his  downfall  had  he  been  mora 
irascilde  in  his  temper,  more  at  the  mercy  oi  impulse,  and  less  tirmly  fixed  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  As  it  was,  they  only  tended  t(»  show  wherein  lay  his  surest 
strength.  Jealous  rivals  he  might  have  in  the  army,  bitter  enemies  in  Congress,  but 
the  soldiers  loved  him,  and  the  large  heart  of  the  nation  always  l>eat  true  to  hiui." 

The  distinctive  grouping  of  the  Adiunses  and  Ijees  existed,  according 
to  Charles  F.  Adams,  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1775.  In  bis  life  of  John 
Adams  (1  John  Adams  Works,  183)  he  says : 

**  The  Adnmses  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Lees  of  Virginia  were  the  dangeroos  minor- 
ity who  had  all  along  aimed  at  independency,  but  whose  pur^ioses  had  never  been 
BO  openly  exposed  as  now.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  and  Mr.  Jay  were  the 
exponents  of  the  majority,  and  during  the  month  of  September  the  committees,  if 
nothing  else,  show  with  tolerable  clearness  the  temper  prevailing  in  the  body." 

In  John  Adams'  Autobiography  {ibidj  iii,  32)  it  is  said: 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  and  myself  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  (R.  H.)  Leej  and  he 
agreed  perfectly  with  us  in  the  great  system  of  our  jiolicy,  and  by  his  means  we  kept 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  Virginia  with  us;  but  Harrison,  Pendleton,  and  some 
others  t<howcd  their  jealousy  of  this  intimacy  plainly  enough  at  times.  Harrison  con* 
sequently  courted  Mr.  Hancock  and  sou.>e  others  of  our  colleagues,  but  we  had  now 
a  majority,  and  gave  ourselves  no  trouble  about  their  little  intrigues.''  * 

Mr.  Bancroft  sums  up  the  case  as  follows : 

*'  In  Congress,  which  had  already  much  degenerated  and  had  become  distracted  by 
Selfish  schemers,  tLere  were  signs  of  impatience  at  his  superiority,  and  an  absolute 
reluctance  to  own  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country  was  due  to  their  hav- 
ing refused  to  heed  his  advice.  To  a  proposition  for  giving  him  power  to  name  gen- 
erals Jidin  Adams  objected  vehemently,  saying,  *In  private  life  I  am  willing  to 
respect  and  look  up  to  him  ;  in  this  house  I  feci  myself  to  be  the  superior  of  General 
Washington.'  Samuel  Adams  once  wrot«:  *  I  have  always  been  so  very  wrong-headed 
as  not  to  be  overwell  ]>leased  wiih  what  is  called  the  Fabian  war  in  America.'  The 
temper  of  the  body  is  b«'St  shown  by  their  resolves  of  the  24th  of  February,  when  they 
voted  to  Washington  mere  'ideal  rp-inrorceuients,' and  then,  alter  an  earnest  debate, 
in  which  some  of  the  New  Kngland  delegates  and  one  from  New  Jersey  showed  a 
willingness  to  insult  Lini.  they  expressed  their  *  earnest  desire' that  he  would  *  not 
only  curb  and  contine  the  enemy  within  their  present  quarters,  but,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  totally  subdue  them  before  they  could  be  re-inforced.*    Well  might  Wash- 

•  Jobez  (France  under  Louis  XVI,  t.  ii,  liv.  ii,)  discusses  **lc8  intrigues  des  ami.s 
de  Gates,  les  Adams,  et  les  Leo.**  So  also  Doniol,  iii,  2t;3  ff,  (See  farther,  as  to  the 
]iartics  to  this  combination,  infra,  ^  !.')«>.) 

"Among  the  slights  deNiguedly  put  on  Washington  at  this  time  was  Gates'  inton- 
tional  omission  to  notify  him  of  Hurgoyue's  capitulation,  simply  referring  to  it 
incidentally  in  a  letter  written  two  weeks  after  the  event.  Washington  was  fully 
conscions  of  this  and  other  marks  of  disresi»ect  by  Gates,  Charles  Lee,  and  their  con- 
gressional friends.  <Hefelt— he  could  but  feel— them/  Hut  *he  evince«l  his  nsual 
magnanimity.'  'He  allowed  no  woitl  of  unworthy  complaint  to  fall  from  him,'"  (6 
Mahon's  History  of  England,  193;  English  edition  IdT)!,  vi,  293.) 
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inj^u  reply,  'What  hope  can  there  he  of  loy  effecting  so  desirahle  a  work  at  this 
time  f  The  whole  of  our  nuuihers  iu  New  Jersey  lit  for  duty  is  uudur  three  thousand.' 
The  ahsurd  paragraph  was  carried  hy  a  bare  majority,  in  which  Richard  Henry  Leo 
brought  up  Virginia  to  the  side  of  the  four  Eastern  States  against  the  two  Carolinas, 
New  Jersey,  and  Peuusylvania."    (9  Bancroft's  History  United  States,  255.) 

The  statewents  of  La  Fayette  and  of  Jay,  as  given  above,  are  sus- 
tained by  traditions  which,  though  probably  not  accurate  in  detail,  yet 
rest  no  doubt  on  a  basis  of  truth.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress  of 
October  14,  1777,  two  nienibers  were  necessary  to  entitle  a  State  to  a 
vote.  In  the  Congress  at  York,  in  the  earlier  days  of  January,  177S, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  dark,  of  the  five  New  York  mem- 
bers  only  two  were  present.  One  of  these  was  Francis  Lewis,  who  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages  as  an  active  member  of  the  naval  board 
and  as  a  correspondent  of  Franklin.  The  other  was  William  Duer. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  members  unfriendly  to  Wjishington's  pol- 
icy, and  desirous  of  taking  miction  which  would  have  compelled  his 
resignation,  would  have  had  a  mjijority  if  New  York,  which  was  friendly 
to  Washington,  was  excluded.  It  so  happened,  so  it  is  said,  that  on 
the  eve  of  a  critical  vote  Duer  w<as  so  ill  that  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  he  could  be  moved  to  the  court-house,  where  Congress  sat. 
Against  his  physician's  advice  he  determined  to  attend  the  session; 
and  he  was  in  a  litter  for  this  purpose  when  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  third 
New  York  member,  opportunely  arrived.  This  enabled  the  vote  of  New 
York  to  be  counted  against  the  proposed  measure  hostile  to  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  consequently  withdrawn.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  nar- 
rative given  in  substantially  the  same  terms  in  the  Life  of  Francis 
Lewis,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  in  Dunlap's  History  of  New  York.* 
By  Dunlap,  General  Morgan  Lewis  (then  Colonel  Lewis  and  one  of  the 
stiilf  of  General  Gates,  who  arrived  at  Y''ork  with  Gouverneur  Morris) 
is  given  as  authority  for  the  narrative ;  the  report  in  the  Life  of  Lewis 
rests  on  family  tradition. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  Gouverneur  Morris  is  fixed  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  instructive  letter  on  this  topic  from  Mr.  Stone,  librarian 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania : 

''  Gouvemenr  Morris  took  his  seat  in  Congress  on  January  20, 1778.  Daer  was  pres- 
ent in  Congress  on  the  15tli  and  again  on  tlie  31st,  the  only  days  between  those  dates 
on  which  votes  are  recorded  in  the  printed  journals.  He  may  have  been  sick  or  not. 
The  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  The  manuscript  diary  of  the  Moravian  church  at 
Bethlehem  contains  the  following:  'January  4.  Lewis  Morris,  a  delegate  from  New 
York,  passed  thro'.'  Now,  as  Lewis  Morris  retired  from  Congress  in  1777,  this  undoubt- 
edly was  his  brother,  Gouverneur,  on  his  way  to  York.  The  same  authority,  under 
date  of  the  9th,  records :  *  Gen.  Gates  and  family  arrived  this  evening  from  Albany, 
on  their  way  to  York  Town.  (They  left  on  the  9.)'  Under  date  of  January  10,  177y, 
Christopher  Marshall,  who  was  at  Lancaster,  recorded  in  his  diary :  *  Came  Capt. 
Markoe,  who  said  that  John  Bcnczet  was  just  come  to  town,  who  left  General  Gates 
yesterday  at  Nazareth.'  On  the  I4th  ho  writes:  '  News  that  General  Gates  went  to 
Congress  yestenlay.'    You  s<!e  here  is  good  evidence  that  Gates  and  his  family,  of 

•  1  Life  of  F.  Lewis,  45;  2  Dunlap's  History  of  New  York,  VXi. 
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which  Colonel  Morris  was  a  member,  ami  Oouvcrtieur  Morris  were  all  on  their  way 
towanls  York  a  few  days  before  the  latter  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  Allowing;  for 
the  detention  at  the  ferry,  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  river,  they  must  have  arrived 
at  York  about  the  20th.'' 

Sacb  being  the  dates,  the  questiou  tbeu  arises  as  to  what  aetion  hos- 
tile to  Wasbiiigtou  was  contemplated  at  that  period.  Of  the  particular 
offensive  motion  there  would  be  no  record,  as  it  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  not  customary  to  preserve  in  the  archives  withdrawn  motions.  Of 
the  debates  also  or  of  any  action  of  Congress  at  that  time  except  in 
respect  to  reports,  to  instructions,  or  to  votes,  there  is  no  record;  and 
so  strictly  was  secrecy  maintained,  that  even  in  the  letters  of  members 
to  their  friends  it  is  frequently  in  those  days  stated  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  injunction  from  detailing  what  took  place.  But  there  is 
enough,  aside  from  the  statements  of  La  Fayette  and  Jay,  to  show 
that  there  was  then  in  Congress  a  large  party,  sometimes  making  up  a 
majority,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  dispased  to  over- 
rule if  not  to  depose  him. 

<)n  November  7,  1777,  Congress,  sitting  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
elected  a  continental  board  of  war,  consisting  of  Miftlin,  Robert  H.  liar- 
rison,  and  Pickering.  Harrison  declined  the  appointment.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  1777,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  two  additional  commissioners, 
upon  which  General  Gates,  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull,  and  Ricbanl 
(afterwanls  Judge)  Peters  were  elected  to  till  the  posts  thus  vacant. 
On  January  10,  1778,  it  was  resolved  that  three  members  of  Congress, 
together  with  three  members  of  the  board  of  war,  *'be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  repair  to  General  Washington's  headquarters,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  to  form  and  execute  a  plan  for  reilucing 
the  number  of  battalions,  etc. ;  •  •  •  to  recommend  to  Congress  the 
necessary  appointments  of  general  officers ;  to  remove  officers  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  army  for  misconduct,  negligence,  or  incompetency, 
and  to  appoint  otbei*s  in  their  room  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  can  be 
known;  to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint  relative  to  rank,  confin- 
ing it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  military  line;  •  •  •  and  in  gen- 
eral to  ado])t  such  other  measures  as  they  shall  judge  necessjiry  for 
introducing  economy  and  promoting  discipline  and  good  morals  in  the 
army ;  the  members  of  Congress  chosen:  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr. 
Folsom.''  On  January  12  Congress  elected  as  members  of  the  board  of 
war,  to  join  the  committee  above  stated,  General  Gates,  General  Mifflin, 
and  Colonel  Pickering.  Mr.  llarvie  was  elected  on  the  same  day  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  committee.  Of  the  attachment  of  llarvie,  who 
was  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates  to  Washington,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  George  Read,  of  Delaware.  As  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  the  following  observations  may  bo 
made: 

Mifflin,  though  holding  friendly  personal  relations  with  WashiDgton, 
and  though  afterwards,  when  governorof  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of  the 
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whisky  insurrection,  resolute  in  the  support  lie  gave  Washington,  was 
in  1777  unquestionably  opposed  to  vesting  in  Washington  those  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  performance  ot*  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief. 

Of  Dana  we  shall  liave  sometliing  to  say  hereafter.*  His  action  io 
Congress  in  1777  and  his  correspondence  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams 
at  that  i)eriod  show  how  attached  he  was  to  their  distinctive  views 
and  how  he  shared  the  horror  they  then  felt  of  executive  authority,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  shape  it  assumed.  A  strong  believer  also 
in  tiie  power  of  untutored  impetuosity  in  war  as  well  as  diplomacy,  ho 
was,  like  Samuel  Adams,  peculiarly  restive  of  tlie  '^  Fabianism"  of 
Washington.  To  Folsom,  a  New  IJiinipshire  member,  the  same  gen- 
eral position  may  be  assigned,  if  we  can  judge  from  his  votes  on  the 
questions  arising  at  this  period.  The  New  England  members,  it  should 
Ik»  added,  felt  at  this  time,  not  unnaturally,  aggrieved  at  certain  expres- 
sions used  by  Washington  in  a  letter  of  August  2G,  1775,  to  Richard 
H.  Ijee,  strongly  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  troops  and  officers  of 
New  England  at  that  period;  and  though  these  and  simihir  utterances 
sprang  from  ten^porar}'  disorders  of  whi(;h  Washington  had  just  cause  to 
complain,  and  though  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  hearty  words  of 
conQdence,  yet  falling  as  they  did,  at  least  in  substance,  into  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Adams  and  his  friends,  they  produced  an  alienation  which 
it  took  many  months  and  many  i)olitical  changes  to  recover  from. 
Written,  as  was  the  letter  of  August  2(5,  1775,  to  Richard  H.  Lee,  it 
might  as  well,  so  far  as  it«  effect  was  concerned,  have  been  written  to 
Samuel  Adams,  so  close  was  their  intimacy. 

Joseph  Trumbull,  a  son  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  the  elder, 
was  the  first  commissary-general  of  the  CJnited  States  army.  This  post 
he  resigned  August  21,  1777.  In  October,  1777,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  board  of  war.  Be  died  in  July,  1799. 
He  wiis  brother  to  Jonathan  Trumbull  (the  2d),  who  was  paymaster  in 
the  northern  department  of  the  army  until  1780,  when  he  became  sec- 
retary to  Washington.  After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
he  was  successively  a  member  of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  and  was  for  several  years  governor  of  Oonnecticut.  In  1777 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  Gates  and  dissatisfied  with  Washington; 
and  the  family  correspondence,  now  in  i)ossesssiou  of  the  Massachusetts 
Histoncal  Society,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  opinion  in  this 
respect  was  shared  by  his  brother  Joseph,  the  member  of  the  board  of 
war.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  with  Jonathan  (the  2d)  this  prejudice 
against  Washington  afterwanls  gave  way  to  aff'ection  and  veneration. 

Peters  and  Pickering  remained  active  members  of  the  board.  To 
Peters,  a  staunch  friend  of  Washington,  Pickering,  on  January  21, 1811, 
then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  addressed  a  letter,  in  which  he 
goes  into  great  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  opinion  of 

•  InJ'ray  ^  \i)S  ff.     See  also  index,  title  Dana. 
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WashingtoD's  incompetency  as  commander-in  chief,  vindicating  thereby 
hisaction  in  1777  adverse  to  Washington.  "I  joined  the  main  army,' 
so  says  Pickering,  ^'as  adjutant-general,  in  the  middle  of  June,  1777. 
In  less  than  three  months  after  happened  the  battle  of  Brandywine,^  a 
battle  which  he  describes  in  <letail,  making  it  appear  that  Washington, 
although  on  the  field,  let  the  battle  take  care  of  itself.  On  September 
IC,  according  to  Pickering,  the  question  of  further  i^treatcame  up,  and 
as  to  this  he  thus  si>eaks : 

^^  Having  been  with  the  army  just  three  months,  and  in  that  time  not 
having  found  it  possible  to  accost  the  general  with  ease  (although  I 
couhl  converse  without  difficulty  and  freely  with  every  other  general 
ollicer)  and  being  naturally  diffident,  you  will  imagine  how  urgent  was 
the  occasion  when  1  could  address  him  in  this  language:  'Sir,  the 
advancing  of  the  British  is  manifest  by  the  reports  of  the  musketry. 
Tlie  order  of  battle  is  not  completed.  If  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy 
on  this  ground  the  troops  ought  to  be  iumiediately  aiTanged.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  high  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  ought 
to  mnrch  immediately,  or  the  enemy  may  fall  upon  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  movements.  Pray^  sir,  decideJ*  '  Let  us  move,'  was  the  general's 
instant  answer.  You  may  see  this  passage  on  the  27th  page  of  my  letter 
of  April  22,  1808,  to  Governor  Sullivan,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy, 
excepting  the  three  emphatical  words  which  concluded  my  short  but 
earnest  address;  for,  after  I  had  written  the  words  ^Pray,  sir,  decide,' 
I  struck  them  out,  as  they  so  strongly  marked  the  general's  want  of 
decision.  Hence  the  printed  letter  appears  without  them."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  although  he  had  entered  the  army  with  "an  exalted 
opinion  of  General  Washington's  military  talents,"  he  had  at  that  time, 
just  before  the  retreat  to  Valley  Forge,  not  only  seen  nothing  to  "sup- 
lK)rt"  that  opinion,  but  that  ''my  opinion  was  exceedingly  lowered. 
For  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  time  of  action,  the  general  for  the 
most  part  appeared  more  like  a  passive  spectator  than  the  commanding 
general;  and  on  the  16th  was  manifested  the  dangerous  indecision 
above  stated."  Of  the  skirmish  at  White  Marsh,  'mu  the  beginning  of 
December,^  Pickering  gives  a  detailed  account,  the  salient  feature  of 
wliicli  is  that  the  general  asked  him  whether  it  was  *'  best  to  re-enforce 
Morgan  or  not;"  upon  which  *' instantly  I  answered  in  the  negative, 
giving  reasons,  and  then  '  Tliat  is  true/  was  tbe  general's  reply.  After 
skirmishing  with  Morgan's  corps  and  the  advanced  guards  the  enemy 
retired." 

As  further  sustaining  the  propriety  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
then  arrived,  Pickering  gives  as  a  closing  proof  a  conversation  betwei'D 
hinisi*lf  and  Washington  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  which  he  virtually 
charged  Washington  with  not  knowing  what  investment  of  a  fortified 
plac«  meant,  and  with  recklessly  exposing  his  men  in  such  an  invest- 
ment. To  this  charge,  acconling  to  Pickering,  "the  General  made  no 
reply,"  and  on  this  wc  have  Pickering's  conruent,  as  follows:  "This 
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was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
had  not  then  formed  any  distinct  idea  of  the  investment  of  a  fortified 
place."  That  these  were  Pickering's  deliberate  views  appears  not  only 
from  the  care  shown  in  the  original  letter  to  Peters,  from  which  the  above 
is  taken,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the  letter,  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions, was  preserved,  evidently  for  the  publication,  which  it  afterwards 
received.*  These  passages  are  cited,  not  because  Pickering's  judgment 
on  military  matters  is  entitled  to  the  slightest  weight,  but  because  they 
show  the  position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  Washington  in  the  con- 
gressional committee  of  1777-78. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  as  originally  api)ointed,  we  can  understand  why  it  was 
that  the  friends  of  Washington  should  have  looked  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  its  action  with  grave  uneasiness.  If  Pickering's  views,  held 
by  him  as  they  undoubtedly  were  with  his  customary  tenacity,  had 
prevailed,  Washington  would  have  been  put  in  a  position  in  which  the 
only  alternatives  were  resignation  or — disastrous  as  would  have  been 
the  precedent,  and  repugnant  as  it  would  have  been  to  Washington — 
an  appeal  to  the  army  and  the  people  at  large. 

The  arrival  of  Gates  at  York  at  this  very  crisis  tends  to  sustain  the 
Lewis  tradition,  since  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  one  side  summoned 
Gouveneur  Morris  for  the  emergency,  the  other  side  would  have  sum- 
moned Gates. 

Mifflin  was  known  in  1777  to  be  among  those  who  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  Washington  should  be  superseded  by  a  more  adventu- 
rous general.  Yet  in  the  fall  of  1777  we  find  Bichard  H.  Lee  urging 
Mifflin  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  board  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been 
just  elected,  and  in  which  his  disaffection  to  Washington  would  be  pe- 
culiarly potent. 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee  above  noticed| 
when  the  impropriety  of  putting  Mifflin  on  such  a  committee  was  urged, 
those  so  objecting  were  sneered  at  by  Lovell,  a  leading  Massachusetts 
delegate,  as  ^^  devotees  of  Fabius,"!  and  Lovell,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
questionably desired  to  see  Washington  superseded  by  Gates.  By  the 
same  parties  Conway's  cause  was  sustained  in  1777  with  some  proba- 
bility of  success,!  though  on  June  7, 1778,  Conway,  when  attending  the 
session  of  Congress  after  the  failure  of  the  plot  above  mentioned,  writes 
to  Gates: 

'*My  reception,  you  may  imagine,  was  not  a  warm  one.  I  mnet  except  Mr.  Samnel 
Adamfl,  Colonel  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  a  few  others,  who  are  attached  to  you,  but 
who  can  not  oppose  the  current. ''$ 

•2  Pickering's  Life,  by  Upham,  83-87. 

t  Lovell  to  S.  Adams,  Jan.  21,  1780,  Bancroft,  MSS.    Lovell's  opposition  to  Wash- 
ington is  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
t  Doer's  Life  of  Sterling,  183  /. 
f  1  Sparks'  Life  of  G.  Morris,  1G9.    See  2  Greene's  Life  of  Greene,  39. 
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In  March,  1777,  General  Charles  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  in  New  York, 
entered  into  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  British  aathorities. 
His  perfidy,  which  was  suspected,  Hamilton  tells  us,  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed his  subsequent  misconduct  at  Monmouth,  he  sought  to  cover  np 
by  violent  public  denunciations  of  Washington.*  Yet  on  September 
13,  1778,  we  find  Dr.  William  Shipi)en  writing  to  his  brother-inluw, 
Bichard  H.  Lee,  as  follows : 

**  We  wrote  several  letters  to  yon  on  General  [Charles]  Lee*8  sitnation,  informing 
yon  that  there  are  many  very  good  officers  in  camp  who  approve  of  his  conilact  on  th*- 
28th,  and  are  snrprisedat  the  sentence  of  the  conrt-niartial:  snch  as  Gates,  Knox,  Lin- 
coln, Parsons,  McDougal,  etc.  You  have  all  the  testimony,  etc.,  before  yon,  and  I  am 
sure  will  not  do  injustice  to  so  able  an  officer.  General  L.  says  he  blames  hiraseir- 
only  for  not  ordering  a  retreat."* 

Several  other  letters  appear  among  the  Arthur  Lee  papers  showing' 
the  attachment  of  the  brothers  to  Charles  Lee,  who,  thongh  not  a  rela- 
tive, was  their  i>ersona1  friend. 

After  the  arrival  of  Carroll  on  January  17  and  of  Qouverneur  Morris 
on  January  20,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  Maryland  and  New  York 
to  the  States  supporting  Washington,  the  following  procee<liugs  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  Congress,  as  thus  reconstituted,  was  not  reaily 
to  leave  the  control  of  the  proposed  committee  in  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington's adversaries : 

January  20,  1778.— **Orderedj  Tbat  the  members  attending  the  business  of  the  lK>ard 
of  war  inquire  of  General  Gates  whether  bo  can  go  to  camp,  agreeably  to  his  appoint- 
ment, for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th  instant,  and  when  he  can 
set  out  on  that  business." 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  reported: 

'^Tbe  members  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  board  of  war  reported  to  Congit^ss 
sundry  n^aHOUM  assigned  by  General  Gates  why  the  members  of  the  board  of  war  ought 
immediately  to  enter  on  the  business  of  that  department ;  whereupon  : 

**  Resolrvdy  That  General  Gates,  General  MitHin,  and  Colonel  Pickering  be  excused 
from  attending  on  the  business  mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th.  and  that 
General  Mitflin,  Colouid  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Trumbull  be  directe<I  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  this  place. 

'*  Ktsolval,  That  two  members  l)e  added  to  the  committee  appointed  to  repair  to 
oani]>  to  c\ocut«*  the  business  prescribed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  10th  inst. 

"The  uieml>or.s  elioseu  :  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  G.  Morris." 

Henry  Laurens,  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina  and  for  a  lime  Pres- 
ident of  Congress,  was  in  the  fall  of  1777  n'garded  as  sympathizing 
with  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Lees  in  their  dread  of  executive  invasion 
of  congressional  prerogative.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  being  looked 
upon  by  Gates  and  Conway  as  friendly  to  their  cai2se,  differing  in  this 

•  *27  South.  Lit.  Mrs.,  4:^7.  Tins  hotter  is  among  the  Leo  MSS.  Ciiarles  Lee's  his- 
tory and  treas<m  are  discussed  in  a  note  to  a  letter  of  Franklin  to  Cbarlt^s  Lee,  ia/ra, 
under  date  of  Feb.  11,  1770.  Charles  Lee,  according  to  one  of  V4)rke'H  dispatches  from 
Holland  to  the  British  ministry  (Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  (/'oUcge,  vol.  72),  was 
the  *' worst  present  the  Ammcans  cduKI  r.'ceive.*'  (St^o  George  H.  Moore^a  ''Treason 
of  Charles  Lee,"  N.  Y.,  iSoS,) 
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respect  from  his  son,  John  Laurens,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
to  Washington.  The  following  extract,  however,  from  a  letter  from 
Henry  Laurens  to  John.  Laurens,  dated  April  9,  1778,  at  York  Town, 
Pennsylvania,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  shows  that  at  that 
time  the  friends  of  6at«s  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  putting  him 
in  Washington's  place: 

"In  conversation  with  General  Gates,  without  seeking  on  my  side,  I  discovered  an 
inclination  on  his  part  1o  bo  upon  friendly  terms  with  our  great  and  good  general. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  tliere  is  the  same  disxiosition  on  the  other  side.  What 
would  I  not  give  to  see  a  perfect  and  happy  reconciliation  ?  In  talking  of  General  Con- 
way's letter,  which  has  been  circulating,  as  formerly  intimated,  and  of  which  Genet al 
Gates  declared  his  ignorance  and  disapprobation,  I  took  occasiou  to  say  ifGcnenil 
Conway  protends  sincerity  in  his  late  parallel  between  the  great  F.  [Fabiu8]and  tbo 
great  W.,he  has,  taking  this  letter  into  view,  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  hypocrisy  ; 
if  not,  he  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  an  unprovoked  sarcasm.  The  general 
(Gates)  perfectly  acquiesced  in  that  sentiment,  and  added  such  hints  as  convinced 
me  he  thought  lightly  of  Conway.  Shall  such  a  man  separate  friends  and  keep  them 
asunder?    It  must  not  be."    (MSS.,  Dreer  Collection,  Philadelphia.)* 

Were  we  able  to  decipher  the  letters  written  on  congressional  poli- 
tics by  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  of  his  corrc^spondents,  which  are  among 
the  Lee  papers  at  Harvard,  in  the  archives  of  the  American  IMiilosoph- 
iciil  Society,  and  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  no  doubt 
much  of  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  congressional  intrigues  of  that 
critical  period  would  bo  removed.  The  letters  of  Richard  H.  Lee  to 
Arthur  Lee  in  particular  are  copious  in  their  details  of  congressional 
action  at  that  time;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  light  seems  to  dawn 
upon  us,  and  when  the  names  of  t'jose  arrayed  for  and  against  independ- 
ency  of  executive  action  seem  about  to  be  disclosed,  we  run  against 
ciphers  which  are  now  insoluble.  l]y  those  of  Richard  H.  Lee's  corre- 
spondents who  did  not  use  this  cipher  nicknames  are  used,  whose  mean- 
ing is  now  lost.  Who,  for  instance,  is  "  Fiddle-head  "  and  "  Base-viol," 
who  appear  in  the  congressional  notes  of  Whipple,  a  member  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Richard  H.  I^e  and  of  Samuel 
Adams  It  Yet,  until  these  questions  are  answered  and  the  ciphers  in 
the  correlative  parts  of  the  Lee  papers  translated,  we  can  not  understand 
what  were  the  party  divisions  in  the  sessions  of  1777-79,  as  viewed  by 
Richard  U.  Lee  and  his  friends. j: 

•  A  letter,  however,  from  (jlatt's  to  Laurens,  May  27,  1778  (Moore's  Materials,  etc., 
Ill),  shows  that  Gates,  notwitliHtaudiu<:^  the  above,  continued  to  stand  by  Conway. 
Hf.e,  also.  Gates  to  Laurens,  Juno  22,  1779  {id,,  144).  As  to  Henry  Laurens,  see  infra, 
$  172. 

t  See  2  R.  II.  Lee*s  Life,  111  /. 

t  As  au  illustration  of  the  ci[>hers  used  by  Richard  II  Lee  may  be  given  the 
following,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Arthur  Leo,  dated  February  11, 1779:  **  He  (De^ne) 
has  a  very  strong  and  a  very  artful  p.irty  in  99  a  x  vii,  and  by  means  of  connnercial  con- 
nections a  considerable  .  .  .  G  xxw  in  almost  every  1^54  a  XXX  VI.  In  the  East- 
ern States,  where  he  is  well  known,  he  has  by  far  the  fewest  supporters.  Indeed  he 
has  very  few  there.  Those  ]>eople  are  wise,  attentive,  sober,  diligent,  and  frugal, 
which  are  qualities  not  lit  for  Peaue'e  purposes.     His  i)riucipal  34  a  ix  b  arc  from 
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That  John  Adams  was  during  the  Revolution  hostile  to  giving  ex- 
ecutive iK)wer  to  the  generalin  chief  or  to  executive  boards,  and  that 
he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  Washington's  distinctive  military  policy, 
has  lieen  alreadv  incidentally  observed.  In  John  Adams'  Works  there 
are  several  incidental  allusions  to  his  acceptance  of  this  position.  Thns 
in  addressing  Greene,  on  June  22, 1776,  he  said  :• 

''That  this  p  wer(of  proiiiotiou  of  officorn  by  Cougross)  may  be  abnmd  aud  misap- 
plie<l  18  also  true.  That  interest,  favor,  private  friemlship,  prejudice  may  oi>erate 
more  or  less  iu  the  present  assembly  is  true.  But  where  wouhl  you  lodge  thispowerf 
To  place  it  iu  the  general  would  be  more  daugei'ous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  not  lev 
liable  to  abuse  from  sinister  and  unworthy  motives.'* 

In  subsequent  letters,  as  well  as  in  debate,  this  view  was  earnestly 
pressed,  aud  it  was  insisted  that  the  appointment  of  officers  should  be 
given  to  the  States  from  where  the  detachments  to  be  commanded  came. 

He  ''hoped,*'  iu  March,  1777,  "that  Congress  will  elect  annually  all 
the  general  officers.  If,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  great  men  shonid 
be  obligeil  at  the  year's  end  to  go  home  and  serve  their  country  in  some 
other  cajiacity  not  less  necessary  aud  better  adapte<l  to  their^genius,  I 
do  not  think  the  public  would  be  ruined.'^t  And  on  September  2  he 
wrote  to  his  wife : 

'*I  wish  the  Contiuentul  Army  would  at  least  prove  that  something  can  be  done. 
But  this  is  sedition  at  least.     1  um  weary,  however,  I  own,  with  so  ranch  insipidity." 

llamilton,  on  October  9,  1788,  wrote  f  in  a  letter  already  noticed  to 
Sedgwick  as  follows:  "  The  Lees  and  Adam&es  hare  been  in  the  habit 
of  tniitingy  aud  here  may  spring  up  a  cabal  very  embarrassing  to  the 
executive  and  of  course  to  the  adininiscratiou  of  the  Government. 
Consider  this,  sound  the  reality  of  it,  and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Afterwanls  Hamilton,  iu  his  letter  on  Adams'  "  public  conduct,'*!! 
said  '*he  was  represented  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  favoretl 

^i5-t  a  V  47  u  b  \\x  vii  und  some*  .  .  .  nd  from  Pt.Mi.-a  and  almost  all  from  45S  d  XI. 
22*2 a  VIII.  For  which  purpose*  .  .  .  nuiy  imagine  (t—r — 1  417  a  xxiv  332  b  xxviii 
to  99  a  XVII.  •  »  •  Nothing  couhl  serve  the  common  cause  so  ranch  as  stopping 
these  abominable  intrigues  and  factious  here.  .Vud  as  Mr.  4r»5G  xiv  has  mnch  20^  a 
XXX  4*23  XXVI  the  2*  .  .  .  a  x*  .  .  .  ix  were  211  xxxiiM  to  128  a  xxxiii  it, 
a  very  happy  conseiincnce  wd  f  *     .     .     .  "    (Lee  MSS.,  Ilarx-anl  College.) 

Among  other  cipher  letters  of  K.  H.  Lee  relating  to  the  congressional  i>olitics  of  this 
critical  ^icriotl  may  be  mertioned  those  of  f?cptember  6. 177^,  and  May  19,  1779. 

As  to  the  bitteniess  which  attended  these  contliets,  see  i»fra^  $209^^1 

That  Arthur  Lee  prefemnl  a  New  England  man  as  commander,  and  that  he  sup- 
posed Richard  11.  Lee  shared  in  the  same  preference,  api>ears  from  Arthur  Lee's  letter 
to  Colden  of  February  13,  177(5,  bereaft<*r  given. 

In  all  Washington's  correspondence  there  is  no  such  strong  expression  of  disap- 
proval as  that  applied  to  Kichard  II.  Lee  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of  Octolwr  10,  1777. 
(2  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  443. 

•  John  Adams  to  Greene,  June  22. 177**1,  9  J(din  Adams'  Works,  404. 

t  1  John  Adams'  Works.  2ViS:  1  Greene's  Life  of  «;reeno,  263. 

t  d  Loilge's  Hamilton,  UN.  See,  for  subset^uent  correspondence,  aiipra,  $  4  i; 
infra,  ^  129  Jf,  where  the  character  of  Adams  is  discussed  more  fully. 

H  0  Hamilton's  Works,  by  L<Hlge,  'Ml 
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the  enlistment  of  our  troops  annually,  or  for  short  periods,  rather  than 
for  the  term  of  the  war;  a  blind  and  infatuated  policy,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  and  which 
had  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  De  was  also  said  to  have 
advocated  the  project  of  appointing  yearly  a  new  commander  of  the 
army;  a  project  which  in  any  service  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
more  evils  than  benefits,  but  which  in  ours,  at  the  period  in  question, 
was  chimerical  from  the  want  of  persons  qnalified  to  succeed,  and 
l>erniciou8  from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  officer  first  appointed  to 
strengthen,  by  personal  intluence,  the  too  feeble  cords  which  bound  to 
the  service  an  ill-paid,  ill-clothed,  and  undisciplined  soldiery.'' 

The  congressional  opposition  to  Washington,  which,  when  he  was  at 
Valley  Forge,. came  so  near  bearing  consequences  the  most  disastrous, 
was  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  based  on  personal  dislike.*  For  him 
John  and  Samuel  Adams t  and  Kichard  H.  Lee  expressed  a  personal 
regard  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  distrust.  They  were,  however, 
zealous  adherents  of  a  policy  which  was  not  only  antagonistic  to  that 
of  Washington,  but  which,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Washington  to  have  retained  the  control  of  the  army. 
Washington  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  enlistments  and  adequate 
support  of  soldiers  for  the  war,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  congressional  committees  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the 
determination  of  military  plans.  The  opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  opposed  on  principle  to  schemes  which  they  held  tended  to  build 
np  a  regular  army,  urged  that  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  war,  as  well  as  in  finance,  should  be  kept  in  congressional 
committees,  and,  confident  in  the  force  of  untrained  enthusiam,  con- 
demned all  strategy  which  savored  in  any  way  of  delay.  The  leaders 
of  this  opposition,  by  preventing  enlistments  for  the  war,  by  holding 
the  great  military  appointments  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  by  refusing 
adequate  compensation  to  soldiers,  had  much  to  do  with  protracting 
the  war.  Had  they  succeeded  at  the  Congress  at  York  in  forcing 
Washington's  resignation,  they  would  have  for  the  time  wrecked  not 
only  the  revolutionary  cause,  but  the  cause  of  that  very  liberty  which 
these  very  men  loved  with  such  fierce  ardor. 

^•JtboStS'*"'''*^^^'^"™*^        ^  ^^-  ^^  ^^^®  ^'^^y  period  in  which  the  epithet 

of '^Fabius"  was  applied  to  Washington  by  his 
coDgressional  opponents  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  it  was  bestowed  on 
him  in  Europe  as  a  tribute  of  admiration.  Tiius,  in  tiie  very  able  sum- 
mary attributed  to  Burke,  in  the  London  Annual  Register  for  1777, 

•See  1  Austiii^H  Life  of  Gerry,  233,  criticiHiiig  Hotta'H  stateineut  to  the  coutrary; 
Cf.  Rotledge  to  Jay,  Dec.  r>,  177^?. 

tSainnel  Adams'  ponition  is  fully  oxliibited  in  his  life  by  WoIIh,  in  two  voluiiies, 
and  iu  the  briefer  life  by  Ho-siiicr,  publiHhod  in  18H7.  His  pa]HT8  in  the  Bancroft  Col- 
lection I  have  also  contvlted,  and  have  drawn  from  them  neveral  vahiablo  extracts. 
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wliere  the  Aiuoricau  cainpaigu  of  that  year  is  discussed,  we  have  tlie 
following : 

**  By  a  few  well  concerted  ftud  spirited  actions  was  Philadelphia  saved.  PennaylTiiiii 
freed  from  danger,  the  Jerseys  nearly  recovered,  and  a  victorions  and  far  siiperior 
army  reduced  to  act  upon  the  def(>nsive,  and  for  several  months  reAtramed  wiihin 
very  narrow  and  ineonvenient  limits.  These  actions  and  the  sudden  recovery  frcnn 
the  lowest  state  of  weakness  and  <listross,  tt)  become  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  field, 
niiso<l  the  character  of  General  Washin;iton  as  a  commander  very  high  both  id 
Kurope  and  America ;  and.  with  his  preceding  and  subsequent  conduct-  serre,  alto- 
gether to  give  a  sanction  to  that  appellation,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  applied 
to  hini,  of  the  American  Fabius." 

''Thus,"  siiya  an  Enfjlish  author  of  strong  tory  sympathies,  after dis-  I 
cussing  Washington's  re-occupation  of  New  Jersey  in  1776,  **the  cam- 
paign of  177G  concluded,  and  the  review  afibnis  few  motives  of  siitis- 
faction ;  the  progress  of  the  British  arms  was  arrested  aod  the  result 
of  previous  successes  ravished  from  their  grasp  by  an  enemy  in  every 
respect  inferior.''  • 

*'Froin  this  first  campaign,"  says  a  leading  French  historian,  t  '*coald 
be  estimated  the  worth  of  this  man,  a  mixture  of  Fabius  and  Epam- 
inondas;  resembling,  as  has  been  so  well  said,  •  •  •  those  monaments 
whose  greatness  does  not  impress  one  at  the  first  glance,  precisely  on 
account  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  their  proportions  and  because  uo  part 
astonishes  the  eye.  *The  most  rational  of  great  men,'  he  was  truly  the 
personification  of  the  most  rationalistic  of  nations;  and  his  august  good 
sense,  to  use  the  happy  expression  of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  was 
only  the  distinctive  (piality  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  carried  to  sublimity." t 

"The  moral  etfect  of  Washington's  successes"  (in  December,  1777), 
says  Lord  !Mahon,§  *^  were  felt  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
strong  words  of  one  of  their  own  historians,  it  seemed  like  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  Washington  himself,  indeed,  had  never  ccaseil  to 
be  serene  and  self-assured.  In  the  lowest  depths  of  fortune  he  said 
calmly  to  one  of  his  chief  ollicers  that  he  should  strive  to  the  last,  retir- 
ing, if  need  be,  from  State  to  State  and  from  post  to  post,  and,  if  even 
forced  back  from  all,  maintaining  the  war  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains. But  many  others  who  in  bygone  years  had  bawled  when  he  was 
quiet,  and  who  had  blamed  him  for  being  so,  were  now  waveriug  and 
whis[)ering,  while  he  continued  firm.  •  *  •  By  the  days  of  Tren- 
ton and  of  l*rinceton  this  state  of  public  feeling  was  reversetl." 

When  this  congressional  opposition  was  at  its  height,  "nothing," 
as  is  truthfully  said  by  Lecky,||  "except  the  great  influence,  the  admi- 
rable moderation  and  good  sense  and  the  i>erfectintegrity  of  Washing- 
ton could  linvc  n'straim»d  the  army  from  open  revolt.    The  men  who 

•  'J  Ailolpliiis*  Hi^tnry  of  Enj^Ianil,  IMK 

t  TheiMl.  Fabas,  Knryelopedif  Nouvelle,  art.  Washington. 

t  *2  Martin's  Decline  of  Freneh  Monarchy,  379. 

V\  ri  Mahon's  History  of  Kn^^land,  !:{.'>:  EnR.ecl.of  18."il.203 

I  I  lAH?ky'.s  History  of  Knglanil.  iMD.  > 
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bad  borne  the  whole  bnuit  and  burdou  of  the  war,  who  had  shown  in 
many  instances  the  most  admirable  patriotism  and  sclf-saerifico,  found 
tlieinselves  reduced  to  penury,  and  overwhelme<l  with  debt^,  because 
the  States  evaxled  or  neglected  the  obligations  which  were  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  belief  was  being  generally  spread  among  them  that  as 
soon  as  the  peace  had  made  them  no  longer  necessary  they  would  be 
cheateil  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Congress,  after  a  long  period  of  vacil- 
lation, had  in  October,  1780,  at  length  [)ledged,  by  resolution,  to  give 
the  American  ofticers  half  pay  for  life,  an<l  by  this  measure  alone  had 
prevented  the  army  from  disbanding.  Tiie  pledge  was  binding  ui)on 
the  nation  as  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  obligation  of  honor,  but  was 
it  likely  that  it  wouUl  be  observed!  It  had  been  carried  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition.  The  Xew  England  i)atriots  were  fiercely  hostile  to 
half  pay  as  savoring  of  tlie  abuses  of  a  monarchy  and  tending  to  estab- 
lish a  military  caste.  *  •  •  It  was  with  great  dilliculty  and  by  great 
management  that  Washington  could  in  souie  degree  appease  the  storm, 
while  the  fact  that  he  had  himself  refused  all  reward  for  his  services 
gave  him  a  special  weight  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  sohiiers.  The 
promised  half  pay  was  found  to  be  so  unpoj)ular  in  several  States  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  vote  it,  so  it  was  agreed  to  commute 
it  for  a  gross  sum  equal  to  five  years'  pay,  and,  in  spite  of  a  scream  of 
indignation  from  New  England,  the  requisite  majority  of  the  States 
was  at  last  induced  to  secure  tliat  this  should  be  ])aid  at  the  end  of  the 
war.^* 

•  See  1  Sparks'  Wasliiugtoii,  3?^5-3l)2. 

To  Pickering's  stateineut,  as  giveu  iu  a  prior  section,  may  be  opposed  that  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  William  Howe,  in  his  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Connnons  on  April  t2f  I77t9,  wlien 
be  andertook  to  explain  why,  with  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  was  bullied  in  all  hi.s 
movements  by  Washington : 

'*  As  I  have  been  blamed  for  not  marching  (in  the  prioT  summer  campaign)  before 
I  left  Jersey  to  attack  General  Washington,  postt'<l  at  Mid<llebrook,  I  niUHt  beg 
leave  to  trouble  the  committee  with  a  few  words  upon  that  point.  To  have  attacked 
General  Washington  iu  that  strong  post  I  must  neces.sarily  have  made  a  considerable 
circuit  of  the  country  ;  and  having  no  prospect  of  forcing  him,  1  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  loose  so  much  time  as  must  have  been  enjployed  npon  that  march  during 
tbo  intense  heat  of  the  season.  *  *  *  Persons  of  some  authority,  I  am  told,  have 
said  '  that  the  army  ought  to  have  gone  into  Now  England  ;*  others  that  *  it  ought  to 
bave  gone  up  Hudson's  Kivor.*  Permit  me  lo  examine  the  propriety  of  both  these 
opinions  by  considering  what  would  have  been  the  ciMisetiuences  if  either  of  them 
had  been  adopted.  Suppose,  in  the  first  plac«*,  it  ha<l  gone  to  New  England  ;  would 
that  measure  have  led  to  a  conclusion  of  the  warf  I  think  not;  for,  sir,  wherever 
the  main  body  of  our  army  had  gone,  there  most  assuredly  would  General  Wash- 
ingtou  have  gone  also.  But  that  he  would  have  avoided  a  general  action  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  not  onJy  from  hin  conntant  uniform  conduct  in  that  rci^pevt  {and  in 
which  no  doubt  he  acted  judicioushj)^  but  also  from  this  obvious  reason  :  He  knew  wo 
could  have  kept  any  imrt  of  Connecticut  in  the  winter,  except  one  or  two  places 
npon  the  coast  of  the  sound.  *  *  *  The  defense  o^  Philadelphia  was  an  object 
which  I  justly  concluded  wouhl  engage  the  whole  of  his  attention.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  risk  a  battle  to  t>reN(>rve  that  capital.  And  as  my  opinion  has  always 
beea  that  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  regular  army  is  the  surest  road  to  peace,  /  invaria 
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^hSm"^'^*"  *  stroiiRth  at        1 13.  Notwithstanding  the  oppcj^itioii  to  his  pol- 
icy in  Coiigrcss,  an  opposition  always  active  and 
sometimes  successful,  Washington  had  with  him  almost  iu  a  bed)*  the 
army  and  the  x>eople  of  ail  sections  of  the  country,  taking  them  as  a 
whole.    It  was  a  ciitical  period;  for  had  there  been  le$s  grandeur  about 
him,  and  less  confidence  in  the  principles  of  republicanism  for  which 
he  had  taken  up  arms,  his  assumption  of  supreme  authority  at  the 
time  wlien  measures  he  deemed  essential  were  thwarted,  and  the  rev- 
olution tlius  endangered,  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  ariuy  and 
by  a  dominant  majority  of  the  people.    It  was  his  abstinence  from  this 
exercise  of  prerogative  which,  in  connection  with  his  other  trausceud- 
ent  qualities,  drew  to  him  not  merely  the  reverence,  but  the  love  of  his 
country,  which  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  over  the  delib- 
erations leading  to  wiiich  he  ])resided,  and  which  gave  him  a  unauimoas 

bly  pursutiJ  the  ino9t  probable  iutan«  oj'/orciihj  Uh  vomMaruhr  (o  action  undtr  cirnim^lancea 
thi-  ha^t  hazardoutf  to  the  royal  aruiy  ;  for  even  a  victory,  atlemied  by  a  hrarif  lo9«oj'  men 
OH  our  party  icould  hare  ginn  a  fatal  check  to  theproyn^s  of  the  tear  and  might  hare  been  irrf 
parable.'"  To  carry  the  forts  in  tlie  Highlands,  supposing;  a  northern  exiMMlition  had 
been  determined  on,  '*  would  probably  have  cost  a  considenible  number  of  men, 
defended,  as  they  would  have  been,  by  General  Washington's  whole  force.  But,  these 
forts  l»eing  carried,  how  would  the  enemy  have  acted  f  In  one  of  these  two  ways:  He 
would  either  have  put  himsi'lf  between  nie  and  New  York  or  between  me  and  the  north- 
ern army."  Of  ^uece^s  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  he  has  not  much  to  say,  except 
that  ''to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  action  was  my  object,  and  being  confident  that 
General  Washington  was  studious  to  avoid  it,  unless  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, some  art  and  some  hazard  was  necessary  to  accomplish  my  purpose.'*  Of 
Washington's  position  at  Valley  Forge,  when  with  a  boily  of  famished  and  half- 
clad  troi>ps  lie  kept  at  bay  a  nrirish  army  tour  times  its  sizr  and  in  perfect  condition, 
Howe  uses  language  very  dilleriMii  fmm  that  employed  by  the  cougn'ssionnl  critics  in 
the  momentouM  Mrssion  at  York  :  "The  entrenched  situation  of  the  enemy  at  Valley 
Forge,  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  did  not  occasion  any  diflicnlties  so  press- 
ing as  to  justify  an  at  tack  upon  that  strong  ptist  during  the  severe  weather'*  (although, 
the  river  being  closed,  it  almost  invested  Philadelphia,  cutting  ofl'  provisions  and  for- 
age): "and  though  everything  was  prepared  with  that  intention,  I  jud>^d  it  impra- 
deut,  until  the  season  should  afford  a  pros]iect  of  reaping  the  advantages  that  ought 
to  have  resulted  from  success  in  that  measure  ;  hut  haring  good  information  in  ih€$primg 
that  thi  tneiHi/  had  ntn ngthvued  the  ramp  hy  ad'titioual  tcorkn,  and  being  certain  of 
moving  him  from  thence  when  the  campaign  should  open,  I  dropped  all  thoughts  of 
au  attack."  (*2<t  Parliamentary  History,  <»-:»,  ritU-4V.>.3.  purporting  to  be  taken  **from 
the  original  edition  i>n'pan'd  for  the  press  by  5>ir  William  Ihiwe.''  A  second  edition 
ol  liiis  narrative,  published  m  17?U,  is  in  the  Library  of  tin-  Department  of  State.) 

**The  battles  of  Hrandywine  and  fierniantown.  for  instance,  were  lost  by  Wash- 
ington, yet  the  eiVect  was  ti>  coop  up  the  victorious  British  army  in  Philadelphia, 
when»,  enjoying  its  festivities,  neither  ollicers  nor  men  could  stir  out  of  the  city 
limits  excej>t  under  heavy  guard,  and  where  the  desertions  of  six  mouths  were  greater 
thau  the  American  losses  by  ileaih  in  the  two  prior  defeats.  The  cKMencssof  the  siego 
is  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  the  Kail  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  llritish  commissioners, 
written  from  Pliiladelphiu  on  June  Irt:  ••This  is  market  day,  and  to  protect  the  jieo- 
ple  bringing  in  pri»visions.  wliieli  i»therwi>e  they  woulil  not  dare  to  do,  large  detach- 
ments, to  the  antniint  of  above  two  th(Mis;ind  men.  are  si*nt  forwanl  into  theconntry. 
We  also  profitiil  by  this  safeguard,  and  I  attended  the  general.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  <u 
far  as  derwafitoirn."  (3  George  .Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,  282.)    This  shows  that 
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vote  when  named  as  President.  English  critics  have  lately  spoken  of 
hiui  as  possessing  in  perfection  the  qualities  of  an  English  gentleman^ 
contrasting  him  with  his  opponent,  George  III,  who  is  not  now  sup- 
posed to  have  posses8e<l  those  characteristics.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  revolutionary'  times — which  are  the  only  times  to  which 
in  such  a  case  we  could  appeal — any  English  gentleman  to  whom  Wash- 
ington could  be  likened.  Fairfax,  in  the  wars  against  Charles  I,  aban- 
doned, from  irresolution,  the  control  of  a  revolution  which  he  might 
have  so  molded  as  to  have  established  constitutional  liberty.  Falk- 
land threw  away  his  life  in  battle  because  he  no  longer  felt  any  enthu- 
siasm for  either  of  the  combatants  between  whom  the  battle  was  waged. 
Cromwell,  with  a  more  daring  military  genius  than  Washington,  was 
imposed  upon  by  cant,  if  he  did  not  designedly  use  cant  to  impose  on 
others,  while  by  his  own  arbitrary  action  towards  Parliament  heprecip- 

the  British  occupation  did  not  extend  five  miles  from  the  center  of  tlie  city.  (See 
Iwfraj  $  21  jf,  as  to  Brititth  conduct  at  Philadelphia.) 

In  the  **Hi8tor3'  of  the  American  War,  by  C.  Stodman,  who  served  under  Sir  W. 
Howe,  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  the  Marquis  Cornwallis" — a  work  of  high  military  author- 
ity, thouj^h  influenced  by  friendly  feelings  towards  Cornwallis — the  writer  pays  high 
tribnt<^  to  the  tact  and  courage  shown  by  Washington  in  the  surprise  at  Trenton,  in 
bis  ''judicious"  subsequent  Jersey  campai|;n,  and  the**  wisdom  and  activity"  gen- 
erally shown  by  him,  1,  21)1.  **In  almost  all  the  general  actions  to  the  northward 
tho  troops  under  Sir  William  H<iwe  were  superior  in  number  to  those  nuder  General 
Washington."  His  success  against  those  odds  is  attribnt-ed  to  the  combination  in  his 
character  of  prudence  and  courage. 

**  Washington,  the  dictator,  has  shown  himself  both  a  Fabins  and  a  Camillus.  Ilis 
march  through  our  lines  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  generalship."  (Walpole 
to  Mason,  March  28,  1^7 ;  H  Cunningham's  Waljtole,  423.  See  also  Walpole  to  Mason, 
Feb.  27, 1777,  td.,  417,  as  to  the  high  opinion  of  Washington's  strategy  then  prevalent 
in  England.) 

"No  nobler  figure,"  says  Greene,  in  his  **  History  of  the  English  People,"  iv,  254, 
'*  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  and  courteous 
in  address;  his  manners  were  simple  and  unpretending;  his  hilence  and  the  serene 
calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfi^ct  self-mastery.  But  there  was  little  in  his 
outer  bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure  out  of  the  smaller 
passions,  the  meaner  impulses,  of  tho  world  about  him.  *  ^  *  It  was  only  as  the 
weary  fight  went  on  that  the  colonists  discovered,  however  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
the  greatness  of  their  leader,  his  oleur  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his  silence 
under  difficulties,  bis  cahnncss  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  x>Atience  with 
which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he  struck,  tho  lofty  and 
serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy ; 
that  never,  through  war  or  peace,  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no 
aim  save  of  guarding  tho  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  no  personal  longing 
save  that  of  returning  to  his  own  fireside  when  their  freedom  was  secured." 

In  the  same  very  able  work  are  the  following  lines,  which  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  Pickering's  criticisms  on  Brandy  wine  and  Valley  Forgo. 
*'  The  root  of  his  little  army  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Brandy  wine  forced  Washington 
to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and,  and  after  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  vic- 
tors, to  retire  into  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  tho  Schuylkill,  where  th^  uncon- 
querable resolve  with  ichich  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and  half-starved  troops  to  face 
Mow^s  armjf  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  is  tlie  noblest  of  his  triumjfhs.** 
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itateil  the  Stuart  restoration.  In  the  uprising  against  James  II  were 
engageil  many  eminent  men,  to  whom  America  as  well  as  England  owes 
a  great  debt;  yet  on  even  some  of  the  purest  of  these  rests  the  charge  of 
a  furtive  precautionary  correspondence  with  the  exiled  dynasty.  Wash- 
ington, on  the  other  hand,  stands  far  in  the  front,  not  only  of  his  owu 
country,  but  of  the  country  from  wliich  his  family  came.  In  him  there 
was  none  of  the  irresolution  of  Fairfax,  nor  the  enervating  despair  of 
Falkland,  nor  Cromwell's  subjection  of  princii)le  to  power,  nor  the  tor- 
tuous hedging  policy  of  the  revolutionists  of  1088.  (vome  what  might, 
he  would  never  surrender  until  independence  was  achieved;  never  till 
a  good  government  was  secured;  never  would  treat  with  Britain  except 
on  the  basis  of  independence.  Unique  at  once  in  majesty,  in  devotion 
to  principle,  in  military  capacity  peculiarly  suited  to  the  work  he  under- 
took, of  spotless  integrity,  of  undaunted  courage,  of  rectitude  no  opiK>- 
sition  could  swerve,  and  of  fortitude  no  disasters  could  overcome ;  at 
once  liberative  and  constructive,  completing  as  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion not  merely  the  overthrow  of  a  bad  government,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  government,  he  was  recognized  then  by  the  i>eople  at 
large,  as  he  has  been  recognized  ever  since,  as  embodying  in  its  most 
perfect  sense  the  true  spirit  of  righteous  revolution  as  well  as  the  high- 
est type  of  noble  manhood. 

coniiirt  or  opinion  as  to        5  i^^  x,j  mattcrs  financial  there  was  in  the  Con- 

iiuuure.     Kobert  Moiii!*.  ^ 

tinental  Congress  the  same  conflict  between  the 
merely  "liberative"  and  the  "constructive"  schools — between  the  school 
of  impulse  and  the  school  of  system — as  there  was  in  matters  military. 
For  some  time  Congress  managed  the  finances  of  the  country  by  com- 
mittees, whose  composition  varied  from  month  to  month,  and  which, 
with  no  concrete  resi)ousibility,  had  no  settled  views ;  sometimes  hold- 
ing to  the  importance  of  rigorous  taxation  and  of  hard  money  as  a  basis 
of  credit;  sometimes  maintaining  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  onler  to 
obtain  unlimited  funds  is  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount  of  pai>er  money; 
confident,  so  those  advocating  this  course  were,  that  the  certain  ultimate 
success  of  the  revolution  would  keep  this  paper  up  to  par.  At  first  the 
adherents  of  this  view,  consisting  in  the  main  of  meml>ers  whoopposeil 
the  military  policy  of  Washington  and  the  diplomatic  policy  of  Franklin, 
carried  the  day.  Bin  it  began  at  last  to  be  clear  that  the  country,  the 
solvency  of  which  a  vigorous  system  of  taxation  could  have  secured, 
was  becoming  bankrupt,  and  that  its  paper  money  was  rapidl3'  sinking 
in  value.  A  dei)artment  of  finance  was  then  moved  for,  and,  after  stren- 
uous opposition,  at  last  established,  and  on  March  13,  1781,  Robert 
Morris  was  placed  at  its  head.  In  administrative  experienc*e,  iu  com- 
bined wisdom  and  boldness  of  action,  in  familiarity  with  the  laws  of 
finance,  in  general  ca[)acity  for  the  i)Ost,  no  one  so  competent  could  be 
found;  and  to  his  untiring  and  effective  labors  the  corresi>oudeuce  iu 
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the  foUowiug  pages  bear  witness.*  He  started  with  the  position  that 
on  taxation,  full  and  equal,  must  the  country  depend  for  its  ordinary 
iocome ;  that  until  it  showed  its  readiness  to  impose  such  taxation  it 
could  not  either  honorably  or  successfully  borrow;  that  the  issue  of 
paper  money  must  be  stopped,  and  that  a  national  bank  should  be  es- 
tablished to  equalize  exchanges  and  meet  sudden  governmental  exi- 
gencies. To  the  comparative  success  of  his  administration,  in  the 
face  of  an  opposition  the  most  bitter,t  is  the  final  triumph  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  be  largely  attributed.  Our  income  from  taxation  was  greatly 
increased,  the  bank  was  prosperous,  and  France,  encouraged  by  this, 
continued  to  make  loans  and  forward  supplies,  without  which  the  cam- 
paign of  1781-'82  could  not  have  been  effectively  conducted.} 

Similar  conflict  as  to  dipio-        §  15,   Among  the  Settled  rules  of  diplomacy 

are  the  following : 

(1)  An  envoy  is  not  to  be  pressed  on  a  foreign  court  by  which  it  is 
understood  he  will  not  be  received. 

(2)  Even  between  sovereigns  who  are  politically  equal  great  delicacy 
of  diplomatic  address  is  required.  We  all  know  how  much  resistance 
an  overbearing  manner  produces;  and  numerous  instances  exist  in 
political  history  in  which  demands,  which  if  couched  in  terms  of  kind- 
liness might  have  been  conceded,  have  excited  the  most  vehement 
popular  resentment  when  roughly  made.  We  remember  how  deeply 
Canning's  sarcasms  cut  into  the  American  people,  and  how  much  our 
relations  with  England  were  imperilled  by  the  dictatorial  manners  of 
British  ministers  at  Wjishington  before  the  war  of  1812;  and  we  have 
recently  been  reminded  by  Kinglake  how  much  the  French  and  English 
Ciimean  alliance  depended  on  the  tiict  and  courtesy  of  the  English 
minister  at  Paris  and  the  French  minister  at  London. 

But  to  diplomacy  as  a  system  there  was  the  same  antagonism  in  Con- 
gress as  there  was  to  war  as  a  system  and  to  finance  as  a  system.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  maintained  that  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
ought  to  be  freed  from  the  artificial  shackles  which  international  law 
had  imposed,  and  that  we  should  approach  them  with  blunt  simplicity, 
demanding  not  only  recognition,  but  aid.  In  other  words,  ^'militia" 
diplomatists,  to  use  John  Adams'  illustration,  ^^ sometimes  gain  victo- 
ries over  regular  troops,  even  by  departing  from  the  rules."||  "  I  have 
long  since  learned,"  he  iulds,  '^  that  a  man  may  give  offense  to  a  court 
to  which  he  is  sent  and  yet  succeed."  '*No  man,"  he  says  afterwards, 
^*  will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  in  general  who  is  not  depraved  in  his 

*  See  index,  title  Morris. 

tSee  A.  Leo  to  Siimnel  Adams,  Mas.,  Ang.  6,  1782.    As  sastaining  him,  see  Wash- 
iugton  to  Morris,  Mar.  8,  178^^;  Jay  to  Morris,  July  38,  1783. 
t  As  to  Morris  personally,  see  infraf  ^  183. 
I  Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21,  1782,  infra, 
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morals  or  warped  froia  your  interests.''*  It  was  in  conformity  with 
this  couvictiou  that  Adams,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  being  in  Paris  as 
a  peace  commissiouer  but  not  as  minister  to  France,  addressed  to  Ver- 
genues  letters  of  such  rugged  animadversion  as  to  lead  to  an  entire 
cessation  of  corresi>ondeuce  between  these  two  eminent  men.t 
Franklin's  explanation  was  as  follows: 

'*  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  America  has  beeu  too  firee  in  expreatuons  of  gratitude 
to  Franco — for  that  she  is  more  obliged  to  us  than  we  to  her — and  that  we  should 
show  spirit  iu  our  application.  I  apprehend  that  he  mistakes  his  gronni's,  and  that 
this  court  is  to  be  treated  with  decency  and  delicacy.  The  king,  a  young  and  vir- 
inous  prince,  has,  I  am  jiersnaded,  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  generous  benevcK 
lenco  of  the  action  iu  assisting  an  oppressed  people,  and  proposes  it  as  a  part  of  the 
glory  of  his  reign.  I  think  it  right  to  increase  this  pleasure  by  our  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  that  such  expression  of  gratitude  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our 
interest.  A  different  conduct  seems  to  me  what  is  not  only  improper  and  unbecom- 
ing, but  what  may  bo  hurtful  to  us.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at  the  same 
time  means  our  welfare  and  interest  as  much  as  I  or  any  roan  can  do,  seems  to  think 
a  little  apparent  stoutness  and  a  greater  air  of  independence  and  boldness  in  our 
demands  will  procure  us  more  ample  assistance.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to  judge  and 
regulate  their  affairs  accordingly."    (Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780.) 

^rt^o'au^fowi^nSSurtif^        5  ^^-  '^^^  impetnositj  which  prompted  mili- 
tary campaigns  wlthont  regard  to  the  rules  of 
war  prompted  diplomatic  campaigns  without  regard  to  the  mles  of 

*  Adams  to  Gerry,  Sopt.  It,  ITtSJ,  infra. 

t  The  lute  Richard  li.  Dana,  iu  a  note  on  the  character  of  his  grandfather,  Francis 
Dana,  thus  speaks  of  this  dithculty : 

''Mr.  Adams,  years  afterwards,  in  vindicating  his  course,  says:  *  I  had  the  advice 
of  Chief-Justice  Daua,  thou  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  legation  for  |ieace,  to  every 
clause  and  wunl  of  the  whole  corn.>spoudeace.'  *  •  •  ^r,  Dn^usk  said,  *  The  count 
neither  wnUo  like  a  geutleuiau  himself  nor  treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  and  it  was 
indispensably  necess;iry  that  we  hhould  shuw  him  that  we  hail  some  understanding 
and  some  feeliii*;.-'^    (R.  II.  Dana,  1  Penu.  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  86.) 

The  letters  which  Adams  at  that  time  (the  summer  of  1780)  addressed  Vergennesfor 
the  purp«>8e  of  showiug  him  that  *' we  had  some  understanding  and  some  feelini;/' 
were,  it  must  bo  roi»eated,  sent  when  Franklin  was  the  solo  minister  accredited  to 
France  from  the  United  ^States,  aud  wheu  Adams  was  in  Paris  as  a  peace  commis- 
siouer,  without  any  diplouiatic  conuectiou  with  France.  The  last  of  these  letters,  as 
given  hereafter,  under  date  uf  July  27,  17K),  is  an  address  of  advice,  iu  which,  after 
hluotly  deuyiu;;  the  truth  of  Vergenues*  statement  that  the  French  king  had  given 
certain  aid  to  th*)  American  cause  without  being  solicited  b^*  Congress,  it  is  said: 

*'  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  communicating  my  sentiments  to  your 
excellency  u[>ou  everything  that  ap|>ears  to  me  of  importance  to  the  common  cause 
in  which  1  can  do  it  with  propriety*.  And  the  communications  shall  be  direct  in  |>er- 
son  or  by  letter  to  your  excellency,  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  person.**  In 
other  wonls,  aside  fn)ui  the  tutorial  tone  by  which  the  letter  is  marked,  Vcrgennes 
is  informed  that  Adauis  proposes  to  correspond  with  him  on  public  affairs  without  the 
intervention  of  Franklin,  with  whom  alone  Vcrgennes,  by  the  rules  of  international 
law,  could  keep  up  a  correspondence  iis  to  American  political  affairs.  Vergennes 
Toplie<l,  on  July  21>,  1780,  as  follows: 

*'  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  mo  on  the  27th 
of  this  month.    When  I  took  upon  myself  to  give  you  a  mark  of  my  confidenoe  by 
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diplomacy.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  settled  rule  of  diplomacy  tbat  a 
minister  should  not  be  pressed  upon  a  foreign  court  b^'  which  it  is  un- 
derstood that  he  will  not  be  received.  To  this  may  be  added  the  rule 
that  applications  for  loans  should,  unless  as  part  of  a  treaty  alliance, 
be  made  through  business  channels.  In  disregard  of  these  rules  the 
majority  of  Congress,  under  the  influence  of  Eichard  H.  Lee  and  Samuel 
Adams,  instituted  a  series  of  missions  to  European  courts  for  the  bare 
purpose  of  borrowing  money,  when  the  courts  so  addressed  not  only 
gave  no  intimation  that  they  would  receive  these  envoys,  but  when, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  from  unofficial  intimation,  it  should 
have  been  known  that  such  reception  would  be  refused. 

Obj«oiioD8  to  tkis  ooone.  §  17.  With  France  there  was  no  difficulty,  as 

France  hatl  intimated  unofficially  that  such  en- 
voys would  be  received,  at  least  in  a  private  capacity,  France  being 
then  ready  to  take  the  consequence  of  war  with  Britain.  And  this 
reception  was  accorded,  as  we  will  see,  first  to  Silas  Deane,  then  to 
Franklin,  and  then  to  Arthur  Lee. 

Here  Franklin  thought  Congress  should  stop,  saying  that  ministers 
should  not  be  sent  to  sovereigns  without  first  having  some  sort  of  as- 
surance of  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  sover- 
eignty, and  that  a  '^virgin"  republic,  as  he  called  it,  should  wait  till 

informiDg  yoa  of  tbe  destination  of  Messrs.  de  Ternay  and  Kochambeaa,  I  did  not 
expect  the  animadversion  you  have  thought  it  your  duty  to  make  on  a  passage  of 
my  letter  of  the  20th  of  this  month.  To  avoid  any  further  discussions  of  that  sort, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that,  Mr.  Franklin  being  the  sole  x>er80u  who  has 
letters  of  credence  to  the  king  fix>m  the  United  Siat43s,  it  is  with  him  only  that  I 
fiught  and  can  treat  of  matters  which  concern  them,  and  particularly  of  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  your  observations." 

This  closed  the  correspondence.  Franklin  afterwards  (Oct.  8, 1780, )  wrote  to  Adauis 
that  if  he  would  say  that  the  expressions  by  which  Vergenues  felt  wounded  '*  were  the 
ejects  merely  of  inadvertence,  x>oi^liiip(^  you  may  think  it  xiroxier  to  write  something 
for  efl'acing  the  imx>ressions  made  by  them.  I  do  not  xiresume  to  advise  you,  but  men- 
tioD  it  merely  for  your  consideration.  The  vessel  is  not  yet  gone  which  carries  the 
papers''  (to  America).  To  this  letter,  the  only  reply  made  by  Adams  was  that  he 
had  sent  a  copy  of  the  corresxHjndence  to  Congress  without  comment.  Neither  to 
Vergennes  nor  to  Franklin  did  he  utter  a  word  softening  the  rebukes  uttered  by 
him  in  the  letters  of  which  Vergennes  had  complained ;  and  however  much  we  may 
censure  him  for  want  of  wisdom  and  kindliness,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  boldness  he  displayed  in  pursuing  this  x>oouUar  course.  Congress  was  in 
sore  x)ecaniary  straits;  it  had  no  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  its  resources  for 
the  future  were  exhausted.  Without  foreign  loans  it  could  do  nothing,  and  Adams 
by  this  time  was  convinced,  by  his  own  want  of  success  in  Holland,  that  this  aid 
could  come  only  from  France.  In  France  Vergennes,  so  far  as  concerned  foreign 
relations,  was  supreme.  It  required  no  little  courage  on  Adams'  i)sat,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  wisdom  and  delicacy  of  the  procedure,  for  him  to  teU  Vergennes 
that  he  distrusted  and  disbelieved  him.  But  his  coarse  was  very  unwise  as  well  as 
nograeioiiSy  and,  had  he  been  then  sole  minister  to  Paris,  might  have  broken  up  tho 
French  allianoe. 


§  19.]  INTEODUCTION.  [CHAP.  I. 

there  was  some  sach  recognitioa  before  thrustiug  embassies  on  foreign 
courts  with  demauds  for  money.* 

Congress  tliought  difiereutly.  Arthur  Lee  was  iustmcted  tx>  go  to 
Madrid,  with  an  alternate  commission  to  Berlin;  William  Lee  was 
sent  to  Vienna,  Dana  to  St.  Petersburg,  Adams  to  The  Hague,  Izanl  to 
Florence,  and  the  instructions  in  each  case  were  to  demand  not  only 
recognition,  but  subsidy. 

Impolicy  of  forcing  this  issue.        §  ig  Xo  supposc  that  the  arbitrary  sovereigns 

of  Europe  would,  France  excepted,  hurry  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  republic  which  wivs  fighting  for  its  independence 
against  the  parent  state,  showed  very  little  knowledge  either  of  diplo- 
matic usage  or  of  existing  political  conditions.  But  there  was  another 
reason  why  the  policy  of  forcing  envoys  on  those  courts  would  fail. 
Bussia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  even  Holland  and  Spain,  till  they  were 
driven  into  the  war,  were  enjoying  the  enormous  benefits  which  accrued 
to  them  as  neutrals  at  a  time  when  French  and  English  flags  gave  no 
sure  protection  on  the  high  seas.  But  the  moment  any  nentral  sover- 
eign received  American  envoys  his  neutrality  would  be  gone,  for  Britain 
would  at  once  launch  against  him  a  declaration  of  war.  To  force  on 
these  neutral  courts  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the  United  States  by 
this  means  was  not  only  to  insure  the  rejection  of  these  envoys,  bnt  to 
put  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  an  upstart  intruder,  demanding 
money,  when  its  very  right  to  appear  at  such  courts  was  denied. 

Ba«i  effects  of  such  diplomacy.        §  |9.  xhc  bad  effects  of  "  militia'' diplomacy 

were  conspicuous.  Arth  ur  Lee  was  not  i>ermi tted 
to  reach  Madrid,  but  Wiis  stopped  on  tbe  road ;  and  though  Spain  hiul, 
before  notice  of  his  visit,  secretly  given  one  million  of  francs  to  Ver- 
gennes  for  American  use,  she  then,  perhaps  alarmed  at  the  position  she 

*  "I  have  not  yet  changed  the  opiuioii  1  gave  in  Con^resd,  that  a  virgin  State 
should  x^reserve  its  virgin  character,  and  not  go  abont  Miiitering  for  alliancfsi,  but 
wait  with  decent  dignity  for  the  application  of  others.  I  was  overn^lod;  i>erhai)s 
for  the  best."     (Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  '21,  1777.) 

*'Oar  credit  and  weight  in  Europe  depend  more  on  what  we  do  than  on  what  we 
B;iy,  and  I  have  long  been  humiliated  with  the  idea  of  our  running  about  from  court 
to  court  i>egging  for  money  and  friendship,  which  are  the  more  withheld  tbe  more 
eagerly  they  are  solicited,  aiul  would  perhaps  have  been  ofl*ere<l  if  they  had  not  Ixxin 
asked.  The  supposed  necessity  is  our  only  excuse.  The  proverb  says,  *God  bel|>6 
those  that  help  themselves,'  and  the  world,  too,  in  this  sense,  is  very  godly."  (Frank- 
lin to  Adams,  Oct.  2,  17ri0.) 

''The  United  States  would  blush  to  think  that  the  history  of  any  nation  might 
represent  them  as  humble  suppliants  for  their  favor.''  (Livingston  to  Dana,  Mar.  3, 
1782.) 

Against  this  ''rage  for  tix'uties''  Gouvenenr  Morris  also  took  decided  ground,  hold- 
ing  "  that  our  true  course  was  to  go  our  own  gait,  without  seeking  outside  favor, 
until  we  had  shown  ourselves  able  to  keep  our  own  place  among  nations,  when  the 
jreco^uitiou  would  come  without  asking.    (Koosev<>lt'<l  Morris,  95.) 
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would  bo  placed  in  by  an  American  envoy  appearing  at  Madrid,  not 
only  refused  to  give  anything  to  Arthur  Lee,  but  required  him  to  depart. 
Berlin  he  succeeded  in  reaching,  but  merely  in  a  private  capacity;  and 
there  his  presence  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  theft  of  his  papers, 
by  which  important  information  was  obtained  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  the  Prussian  king  was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  on  the  pro- 
cedure some  of  those  cynical  criticisms  in  the  framing  of  which  he  was 
so  great  a  master.*  William  Lee  then,  under  Arthur  Lee's  escort  but 
with  a  separate  commission  of  his  own,  attempted  to  be  receiveil,  but 
was  warne4l  ofl:*  by  the  following  contemptuous  note : 

Sdhulenherg  to  Arthur  Lee, 
[TranHlation.] 

"  Bkrlin,  Koremher  28, 1777. 

"Sir  :  As  to  the  commiAsion  of  Mr.  Willi  Jwn  Lee,  the  king  having  repeatedly  declared 

his  sentiments  respecting  the  actnal  difBcultios  attending  a  commercial  connection 

witli  America,  notwithstanding  his  constant  good  disposition  towards  the  Colonies, 

can  not  possibly  conjecture,  as  circumstances  have  not  changed,  what  proposition 

Mr.  Lee  can  make  more  acceptable  to  bis  majesty,  nor  consequently  what  can  be  the 

object  of  his  mission. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

"Baron  dk  Sciiulknbkug.'*! 

Dana  not  only  was  denied  an  official  reception  in  Russia,  but  was 
subjected  to  a  series  of  mortifying  rebuffs,  to  be  hereafter  detailed,! 
occupying  there  lor  two  years  a  jtosition  as  humiliating  to  himself  as  it 
was  detrimeutiil  to  his  country. 

Adams  was  refused  recognition  in  Holland  until  Holland  was  forced 
by  British  insults  and  encroachments  to  join  in  the  alliance  with  France 
and  the  United  Suites  iigainst  Great  Britain. 

Izard  never  left  Paris,  and  found  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  not 
only  unwilling  to  lend  money  to  the  United  States,  but  even  to  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

Each  of  these  missions  was  undertaken  against  the  ailvice  of  France, 
whose  interests  led  her  to  desire  that  the  United  States  should  obtain 
recognition  and  funds  from  other  powers  tlian  herself.  France,  there 
is  now  no  question,  did  her  best  to  obtain  recognition  and  funds  for  the 
United  States  from  other  powers ;  but  she  advised  against  the  missions 
to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  to  Berlin,  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  because  she  felt 
that  at  the  time  diplomatic  appeals  of  this  kind  would  fail. 

There  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  the  cauvse  of  the  United  States  was 
injured  not  merely  by  the  importunity  but  by  the  indecorous  tone  of 
these  ap{)eals.  Foreign  monarchs,  more  or  less  absolute,  could  not  be 
expected  to  hurriedly  recognize  the  independence  of  provinces  which 
were  still  in  the  throes  of  war  with  a  sovereign  with  whom  these  mon- 

•  Sw3  infra,  U  l:W,  VXl. 

t  See  infra f  $  *J1. 

t  See  infra,  ^  U2  j/*- ;  'L"<1  ^^I^o  index,  title  Dana. 
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archs  were  at  peace,  and  when  to  these  monarchs  levdntion  was  a  word 
in  itself  very  nuacceptable.  And  still  less  likely  were  they  to  listen  to 
such  appeals  when  couched  in  ungracious  terms,  and  when  even  to  lis- 
ten  to  such  terms  fit>m  an  accepted  envoy  might  involve  them  as  bellig- 
erents in  the  contest,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  lucrative  commerce 
which  as  neutrals  they  were  industriously  building  up. 

In  other  respects  this  ^^  militia  '^  system  of  diplomacy  worked  badly. 
It  kept  in  Europe  six  ministers  when  one  (Franklin)  would  not  only 
have  been  sufficient,  but  would  have  been  able,  at  the  only  court  which 
would  then  receive  an  American  envoy,  to  have  served  his  country  far 
more  efficiently  alone  than  he  did  when  harassed  by  the  presence  of 
five  associates  imbued  with  the  unconciliatory  temper  of  the  ^^  militia" 
school.  It  put  the  United  States  to  a  very  great  expense,  which  it 
could  ill  afford,  in  paying  the  salaries  of  this  large  corps;  and  this  ex- 
pense was  used  as  an  argument  against  these  envoys  when  they  applied 
for  loans  to  be  employed  in  their  support  But  still  more  disastroos 
was  the  effect  of  this  unnecessary  aggregation  of  envoys  on  the  Paris 
negotiations.  Izard  and  William  Lee  were  in  Paris  without  any  diplo- 
matic occupation,*  though  drawing  their  full  salaries,  and  they  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  be  consulted  by  Franklin  as  to  his  negotiations 
with  France.  In  this  position  they  were  sustained  by  Arthur  Lee. 
This  wiis  one  of  the  elements  in  the  dissensions  by  which  the  mission 
to  Paris  in  1777-'78  came  near  being  broken  up,  and  the  alliance  with 
France,  on  which  the  United  States  had  then  placed  its  dependence, 
subjected  to  a  strain  by  which  it  was  almost  snapped  asunder.t 

•  Infra,  $$  175,  178. 

t  Ah  to  tli<\se  '^cllHseuniona,'*  see  t»/ra,  $^  126,  149,  178;  aod  index,  titles  Franklio, 
Arthur  Leo,  etc. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

OrovingftTeniontoBriuin.        |  20.  The  Strength  of  the  colonists^  affection 

for  the  mother  country  is  thus  well  stated  by 
a  thoughtful  historian  :* 

"  They  loved  their  mother  conntry  with  the  love  of  children,  who,  forsaking  their 
homes  nnder  strong  provocation,  turn  back  to  them  in  thought  when  time  has  blunted 
the  sense  of  injury  with  a  lively  recollection  of  early  osHOciatious  an<l  endearments — 
a  tenderness  and  a  longing  not  altogether  free  from  self-reproach.  To  go  to  England 
was  to  go  home.  To  have  been  there  was  a  claim  to  especial  consideration.  They 
Btudie<l  English  history  as  the  beginning  of  their  own,  a  first  chapter  which  all  must 
master  thoroughly  who  would  understand  the  sequel.  England's  literature  was  their 
literature.  Her  great  men  were  their  great  men.  And  when  her  flag  waved  over 
them  they  felt  as  if  the  spirit  which  had  borne  it  in  triumph  over  so  many  bloody 
fields  ha<l  desceudod  upon  them  with  all  its  inspiration  and  all  its  glory.  They 
gave  English  names  to  their  townships  and  counties,  and  if  a  name  had  been  ground 
enough  to  build  a  pretension  npon,  more  than  one  English  noble  who  already  num- 
bered his  acres  in  the  Old  World  by  thousands  might  have  claimed  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  New.  They  loved  to  talk  of  St.  PauFs  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  with  the 
Hudson  and  the  Potomac  before  their  eyes  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  the 
Thames  was  not  the  first  of  rivers." 

Had  the  propositions  of  reconciliation  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1780-'81  been  made  in  1775,  independence  would  not  have  been 
declared  in  1776.t 

Asa  mere  matter  of  political  reasoning  the  main  positions  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  could  not  be  overthrown.  That  declara- 
tion was,  however,  not  in  itself  a  <liplomatic  ai)peal.  It  was  a  recital 
of  prior  appeals,  made  to  and  spurned  by  the  parent  sovereign,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  by  Jefferson,  published  in  1774  in  Eng- 
land under  the  editorship  of  Burke.  If  there  were  any  documents 
which  might  be  called  diplomatic,  proceeding  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  prior  to  actual  war,  these  appeals,  with  those  of 
Franklin,  hereafter  given,  might  be  so  consi<lered.  They  were  meant 
in  good  faith.     When  they  asserted  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  it  was 

•  Greene's  Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolution,  4tli  ed.,  .'>. 

t  ''If  ever  canse  were  just  and  had  a  right  to  success,  it  was  that  of  the  English 
Colonies,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  become  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Opposition  in  their  case  preceded  insurrection. 

''Their  opposition  was  founded  on  historic  right  and  on  fiicts,  on  rational  right  and 
on  ideas.''    (5  Gnizot's  History  of  France,  353.) 
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because  the  antbors  of  tbese  appeals  felt  such  loyalty;  wben  they 
declared  that  if  the  right  they  claimed  was  refused  it  would  be  main- 
taiued  by  force,  in  this  also  they  were  in  earnest. 

Arroganeeof  BriHahtone.  5  21.  The  tone  of  Gcorge  III,  to  whom  the 

direction  of  British  policy  towards  America  is 
mainly  impntable,  as  we  observe  it  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
North,  is,  as  to  Americans,  hard  and  overbearing  throughout  Not  one 
word  of  tenderness  towards  these  his  subjects  escapes  from  him.  They 
are  "rebels;"  they  are  "traitors"  and  "pirates;"  they  are  without 
"courage;"  they  are  never  spoken  of  as  entitled  to  even  the  immnni- 
ties  of  civilized  war;  they  are  to  be  "distressed"  by  every  kind  of 
predatory  brigandage,  the  more  the  better.  To  api)eals  for  consid- 
eration to  American  prisoners  his  ear  was  closed,  and  Stormont,  his 
ambassador  at  Paris,  roughly  answered  a  courteous  application  from 
Franklin  for  exchange  that  he  "could  receive  no  communication  from 
rebels  except  one  of  submission."  Sandwich,  one  of  his  cabinet,  thus 
spoke  of  Americans  in  a  harangue  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  thus 
noticed  by  an  English  author: 

"It  was  ou  this  occasion  (March  15, 1775)  that  Lord  Sandwich — the  notable  *  Jemmy 
Twitcher' — delivered  that  cmel  and  insolent  tirade  against  the  valor  and  honor  of 
the  American  people  which  more  than  weightier  wrongs,  tended  to  confirm  their 
undying  aversion  to  the  British  aristocracy.  'Suppose/  he  said,  'the  Colonies  to 
abound  in  men.  Of  what  importance  is  the  fact?  They  are  raw,  undisciplined,  and 
cowardly.  I  wish,  instead  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  these  brave  fellows,  they 
would  produce  at  least  two  hundred  thousand.  The  more  the  better.  The  easier 
would  be  the  conquest.  At  the  siege  of  Louisiburg  Sir  Peter  Warren  fonnd  what 
egregious  cowards  they  were.  Believe  me,  my  lords,  the  very  sound  of  a  cannon 
would  send  them  «>fi*  as  fast  as  their  feet  would  carry  them.'  ''* 

The  Duke  of  Cbaudos,  in  moving  the  address  of  thanks  in  the  same 
debate,  i^eferred  to  the  "  mauy  public  and  private  virtues  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  obstinacy,  baseness,  and  ingratitude  of  his  rebellious  subjects 
in  America;^  and  even  in  the  protest  of  the  minority  it  is  said  not  that 
the  allegation  of  the  cowardice  of  his  mnjesty's  American  subjects  was 
not  true,  but  that  it  was  not  relevant  It  is  no  wonder  that  Franklin 
should  have  referred  to  these  statements  of  the  ministerial  position  as  a 
reason  why  submission  on  our  part  would  be  ignominious.* 

Even  by  so  accomplished  and  soldierly  a  man  as  Andr6  was  this  tone 

•  1  Jesse's  MeuiH.  George  ill,  r>lU. 

In  a  note  the  same  writer  shows  that  to  the  valor  of  the  American  troops  the  capt- 
ure of  Louisburg  was  almost  exclusively  due.  "They  took  Louisburg  from  the 
French  single-handed,'' so  it  is  said,  adopting  a  speech  of  Hartley,  "without  any 
European  assistance;  as  mettled  an  enterprise  as  any  in  our  own  history;  an  everiast- 
ing  monument  of  the  zeal,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  troops  of  New  England. 
The  men  themselves  dragged  the  cannon  over  a  morass  which  had  always  been  thought 
impassable,  where  neither  horses  nor  men  could  go,  and  they  carried  the  shot  apon 
their  backs.'' 

t  See  the  full  reports  in  Walsh's  Appeal,  90,  (4  to),  93. 
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asHiimed,  and  it  natarally  wonid  not  have  been  assumed  by  bim  if  not 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  those  among  whom  he  moved.  We  have 
this  illustrated  in  a  ^^  literary  exercise"  held  in  !N'ew  York  on  January 
7, 1779,  in  which  this  gallant  officer  read  a  "  dream  about  the  rebels,^ 
"  for  which,''  according  to  Eivington's  Royal  Gazette  of  January  23, 
'^  he  gained  much  applause  from  the  fair  and  the  bold."* 

Yet  Andre,  from  whom  came  this  paper,  afterwards  so  widely  circu- 
lated, was  a  man  of  refined  training  and  of  artistic  ta«tes,  which  found 
exercise  in  the  pageantry  of  the  Mischianza,  to  be  presently  noticed, 
and  was,  as  he  afterwards  showed  in  the  treachery  and  tragedy  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  part,  a  soldier  as  courageous  as  he  was  adventurous. 

Barbarity.  |  22.  It  is  with  much  rcluctance  that  the  topic 

of  British  barbarity  during  the  revolutionary 
war  is  here  taken  up.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget  that  most 
of  those  concerned  in  directing  the  Revolution  in  this  country  were 
of  a  common  stock  with  those  who  were  struggling  in  England 
to  put  it  down ;  and  that  it  is  to  England  that  we  owe  our  early  lit- 
erature, and  many  of  those  liberal  principles  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  distinctive  American  system.  It  is  impossible  also  to  forget 
that  in  late  years  our  relations  with  England  have  been  intimate  and 
friendly ;  that,  aside  from  social  connections,  we  do  more  business  with 
England  and  her  dependencies  than  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  this  business  is  conducted  with  mutual  confidence  and 

*  lu  thi8  dream,  which  supposes  certain  eminent  rebels  to  be  called  into  court  for 
judgment,  ''the  first  person  called  upon  was  the  famoas  Chief-Justicu  McKean,  who 
I  found  had  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  formerly  possessed  the  memorable 
Jefiries.  I  could  not  but  observe  a  flash  of  indignation  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges  upon 
the  approach  of  this  culprit.  «'  •  •  He  was  condemned  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
blood-hound.  *  ♦  ♦  The  black  soul  of  (William)  Livingston,  which  was  fit  for 
treason,  sacrilege,  and  spoil,  and  polluted  with  every  species  of  murder  and  in- 
iquity, was  condemned  to  howl  in  the  body  of  a  wolf.  •  •  •  The  President  of 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Jay,  next  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  and  his  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  so  distinguished  a  character.  I  heard,  with  emo- 
tions of  astonishment  and  concern,  that  in  various  human  forms  he  had  been  remark- 
able for  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  cunning  and  most  unfeeling  barbarity.  •  «  • 
The  court  inmieiliately  thought  fit  to  order  that  this  criminal  should  transmigrate 
into  the  most  insidious  and  most  hateful  of  animals,  a  snake;  but,  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing able  any  longer  to  deceive  and  thereby  destroy,  a  large  set  of  rattles  was  affixed 
to  his  tail,  that  it  might  warn  mankind  to  shun  so  poisonous  a  being.  The  whole 
Continental  Army  now  passed  in  review  before  me.  They  were  forced  to  put  on  the 
shape  of  the  timid  hare,  whose  disposition  they  already  possessed.  With  ears  erect, 
they  seeme<l  watching  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and  ready  to  fly  even  at  the 
appearance  of  it.  But,  what  was  very  singular,  a  brass  collar  was  affixed  to  the  neck 
of  one  of  their  leaders,  on  which  I  saw  distinctly  the  following  line: 

*They  win  the  fight  that  whi  the  raoe,' 

alluding  to  the  maxim  he  had  always  pursued  of  making  a  good  and  timely  retreat." 
The  whole  of  this  paper  is  in  2  Moore's  Diary  Am.  Rev.,  120  ff, 
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respect  Yet,  on  the  other  haod,  the  historian  of  the  Bevolation  can 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  great  prominence  given  by  oar  dip- 
lomatists to  the  barbarity  with  which  Britain  conducted  the  war.  This 
barbarity,  as  will  be  seen  by  taming  to  the  index  with  which  this  vol- 
ume opens,  was  the  subject  of  solemn  report  to  foreign  governments, 
and  to  no  less  solemn  appeals  to  the  British  authorities,  challenging 
them  to  meet  the  charges  made.  The  papers  containing  those  state- 
ments and  appeals  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages;  ttnd  particular 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  letters  of  Jay  to  Morris  of  October  6, 
177G;  of  Franklin  to  Hartley  of  October  14, 1777;  of  the  commissioners 
at  Paris  to  Vergennes  of  January  1, 1779 ;  of  Franklin  to  Hartley  of 
October  14, 1777,  of  September  3, 1778,  of  February  2, 1780;  of  Living- 
ston to  Adams  of  January  9, 1782 ;  of  Livingston  to  Dana  of  March  3, 
1782,  of  May  27, 1782,  of  December  17,  1782. 

Terrible  must  have  been  the  devastations  thus  wrought,  and  cruel  must 
have  been  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  perpetrated,  to  have  induced 
a  man  of  so  judicial  a  temper  and  calm  a  spirit  as  Jay  to  declare  that 
he  wonld  rather  consign  to  desolation  all  the  southeastern  section  of 
New  York,  embracing  the  city  itself,  and  that  long  belt  of  pleasant 
homes  on  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  the  site  where  his  early  days 
had  been  8i)ent  and  where  his  wife's  relatives  and  his  own  were  domi- 
ciled, than  see  it  subjected  to  British  sway.* 

But  we  do  not  rest  on  revolutionary  authority  for  evidence  of  a  barbar- 
ism which  assumes  a  prominent  position  in  our  history,  because  it  was 
on  the  one  side  a  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  revolutionists  coming 
to  terms  with  the  mother  country,  and  on  the  other  side  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  English  opposition  to  the  war.  By  no  class  of 
men  was  this  barbarism  more  fally  known,  by  none  were  its  pernicious 
consequences  more  keenly  felt.,  than  by  such  of  the  loyalists  as  were 
not  tliemselves  participants  in  its  atrocities  and  the  plunder  it  pro- 
duced. Judge  Thomas  Jones,  for  instiince,  was  an  eminent  New  York 
colonial  judge,  of  a  distingaished  New  York  family,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  a  scholar  of  no  slight  attainments,  the  (HMssessor  of 
a  largo  lauded  estate,  and  on  principle  strongly  attached  to  the  royal 
cause. 

No  one  knew  l>etter  what  was  going  on  in  that  city  during  British  occu- 
pation than  did  Judge  Jones;  no  one  proved  himself,  by  his  devotion  at 
the  time  and  his  subsequent  sacrifices,  more  loyal  to  the  British  crown ; 
there  is  no  one  in  wliose  veracity  we  can  more  confide  when  we  come 
to  his  narration  of  fiicts  with  which  he  was  personally  familiar.  Now, 
Judge  Jones  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1779  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  which  is  of  singular  interest  not 
merely  from  its  extrinsic  authority,  but  from  the  intrinsic  proofs  of 
truthfulness  exhibited  by  its  naturalness,  its  circumstantiality,  and  by 

*  See  Jay  to  Morris,  Oct.  G,  1776,  given  iu  fall,  infra. 
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the  obviously  sincere  expressions  of  pain  by  which  its  statements  of 
these  atrocities  are  marked.* 

In  volume  ],  page  137,  we  are  told  that  the  British  troops,  when  quar- 
tered at  Princeton,  "among  other  i)luuder,  robbed  Nassau  Hall  of  its 
library,  it«  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances." Upon  the  sacking  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut, by  General  Tryon  in  June,  1779,  Yale  College,  was  plun- 
dered of  its  library,  consisting  of  many  thousand  books,  together 
with  other  valuable  property.  "In  the  same  month,  upon  plunder- 
ing and  burning  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  the  same  C(ilony,  under 
the  orders  of  the  same  general  (Howe),  a  most  elegant,  large,  beau- 
tiful, and  well-collected  library,  an  heirloom  belonging  to  the  Mor- 
risaniana  family  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  which  had  for  safety 
been  removed  to  Norwalk,  was  pillaged,  carried  to  New  York,  and 
disposed  of  by  the  thieves,  the  robbers,  and  the  plunderers  in  tlio 
same  manner  as  those  plundered  in  New  York  had  been  before  dis- 

*  In  a  criticism  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Jolinston  of  Judge  Jones'  History  (N.  Y.,  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &,  Co.,  1880),  it  is  said  that  'living  afllluently  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
possessed  also  of  a  large  estate  in  New  York,  and  related  hy  marriage  and  social 
ties  to  few  who  were  not  as  firm  loyalists  as  hiniHelf,  he  (Judge  Jones)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  American  subject  whose  influence  King  George  imagined 
would  be  strong  enough  to  keep  at  least  the  province  of  New  York  from  drifting  into 
revolt.  From  17()9  to  1773  he  had  been  recorder  of  the  city,  when  he  was  apixiinted 
to  succeed  his  father  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony,  a  po- 
sition in  the  gift  of  the  royal  governor.  His  associations,  his  office,  his  conservative 
mold  combine<l  to  determine  his  relations  to  the  Revolution."  But  while  those  influ- 
ences and  prejudices,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  party  to 
the  couocils  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  what  he  knew  of  revoluticmury  action  was 
largely  from  hearsay,  greatly  lessen  the  weight  of  his  charges  against  revolutionary 
leaders,  they  stnMigthen  his  statements  of  such  misconduct  of  British  officers  as  he 
personally  witnessed,  his  interest  being  closdy  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  cause.  It  is  true  that  when  his  history  was  writt4Mi,  at  the  close  of  the  wjtr, 
he  was  much  embittered  against  the  Howes  and  against  Clinton,  to  whose  misman- 
agement he  charged  many  British  disiisters.  But,  allowing  for  this,  his  testimony  as 
to  official  misconduct  on  the  British  side  comes  to  us  with  peculiar  strength,  because 
he  speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  loyalist  aristocracy  of  New  York,  some 
of  whom  were  in  British  service  during  the  occupation,  and  most  of  whom  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  circumstances  he  relat-es.  Jones  was  hiuisolf  impris(U)e<l  in 
Connecticut  for  six  months  in  1776,  and  for  six  months  in  1779,  while  during  the 
intervening  periwl  ho  was  in  New  Y<irk  under  parnl,  and  was  consequtMitly  pre- 
cluded from  taking  an  active  loyalist  part.  But  though  such  was  the  case,  he  was 
a  social  leader -of  New  York  toryism  during,  the  Revolution,  and  givt^s  us  at^cnrattdy 
the  views  of  that  particular  society  in  which  the  British  officers  in  the  city  dis- 
tinctively moved.     (See  further  criticism  in  0  Mag.  Am.  History,  etc.,  4'2l.) 

In  Galloway's  Cool  Thought.s  on  the  Consequences  of  American  Independence,  pub- 
lished in  Loudon  in  1780  for  the  purpose  of  stirriug  up  the  ministry  to  more  vig- 
orous measures,  is  the  following: 

"The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  more  cruel  to  friends  than  foes,  added  to  the 
inhumanity  and  treachery  of  this  country  in  not  exerting  its  powers  for  their  relief, 
will  not  fail  to  create  permanent  enmity  and  resentments,  and  the  obligations  of 
gratitnde  to  the  nation  which  shall  save  them  from  our  ravages  vvill  stamp  impres- 
sions never  to  be  effaced.'' 
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posed  of.  All  this  was  done  with  impanity,  publicly  and  openly.  No 
puuislimeut  was  ever  inflicted  upon  the  planderers.  No  attempts 
were  made  by  the  British  commanders  to  obtain  restitution  of  the 
stolen  goods,  nor  did  they  ever  discountenance  such  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings by  issuing  orders  condemning  such  unmiiitary  conduct  and 
forbidding  it  in  future.  In  short,  from  the  whole  conduct  of  the  army 
during  the  course  of  the  war  it  seemed  as  if  the  suppression  of  a 
dangerous  rebellion  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  war,  in 
fact,  was  not  levied  at  rebellion,  but  at  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain; 
at  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  within  the  lines;  indiscriminately  against 
all  persons  wherever  the  army  moved;  against  erudition,  religion,  and 
literature  in  general.  Public  libraries  were  robbeil,  colleges  ruined, 
and  churches  of  all  denominations  burned  and  destroyed ;  while  plun- 
der, robberies,  peculation,  whoring,  gaming,  and  all  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tions were  cherished,  nursed,  encouraged,  and  o(>enly  countenanced.^* 

Burgoyne's  adoption,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  of  the  wilderness  route 
through  Skenesborough,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  expedition,  is  charged 
to  corrupt  influences  brought  on  him  by  Colonel  Skene,  whose  property 
was  to  be  improved  by  the  proposed  military  road.t 

The  plundering  expedition  of  General  Grey  (afterwards  the  first  Earl 
Grey)  in  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1778  is  thus  narrated  :| 

**  OeDeral  Clinton,  finding  nothing  to  be  done,  retnmeil  to  New  York,  bnt  dispatched 
Gt^neral  Grey  with  abont  fonr  thousand  men,  under  the  convoy  of  some  frigates,  to 
the  eastward,  to  exterminate  the  nests  of  some  rebel  privateers  which  abounded  in 
the  barl)ors,  rivers,  and  creeks  abont  Bnzzard's  Bay,  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymonth. 
This  business  was  effectually  p<*rformed.  At  Fairhaven  seventy  sail  of  shipping  wei« 
destroyed,  with  small  craft  in  abundance.  The  magazines,  wharfs,  stores,  ware-houseA, 
ro^Mit-walks,  and  vessels  on  the  stocks  were  all  bnrnt.  All  the  dwelling-houses  and 
holy  ediHces  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  shared  the  same  fate.  From  Fairhaven 
the  general  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Isles,  Nantucket,  and 
Block  Island,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants  (who  had  never  interfered  in  the  contest), 
laid  them  under  contribution,  plundered  their  bouses,  and  brought  with  them  to  New 
York  about  two  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand  fat  cattle,  fifteen  hnndre<l  hogs,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  horses,  exclusive  of  what  was  used  upon  the  expedition.  The  sheep, 
cattle,  and  hogs  were  in  New  York  delivered  to  the  commissaries,  killed,  and  distril»> 
uted  in  nitions  to  th^  army;  and,  though  the^  cost  the  commissary  nothing,  were  the 
pluuder  of  a  licentious  army,  to  which  (in  point  of  conquest)  they  belonged,  yet  he 
ha^l  the  conscience  to  charge  the  crown  two  shillings  for  every  ponnd.  He,  besides, 
sold  the  head,  skins,  and  hides,  and  put  the  money  into  his  own  {locket.  The  horses 
were  delivered  to  tlie  quartermaster,  an<l  the  crown  charged  £'JU  sterling  for  each. 
No  wonder  that  commissaritMi,  barrack- masters,  and  quartermast^^re  maile  such  amaz- 
ing estates  <luring  the  American  war.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  John  Bull  got  tired  of 
this  war,  not  against  rebellion,  but  against  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain." 

While  this  system  of  devastation  and  plunder  was  in  pursuance  of 
George  Ill's  instruction  that  the  time  had  come  to  "distress  the  rebels," 
it  added  greatly  to  the  obstiiclcs  in  tlie  way  of  British  success.  Not 
only  was  the  population  on  which  the  outrages  were  committed  nia4le 

•  1  Jones'  Hist.,  ut  aupra,  138.  t  id.,  i,  201.  \  Id.,  i,  27a 
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implacable,  but  the  British  army,  as  we  learn  from  this  high  loyalist 
authority,  was  corrupted  and  enervated  by  the  plunder  and  by  the  igno- 
ble warfare  of  which  it  was  part. 

We  are  afterwards  told  by  Judge  Jones*  that  the  British  barrack- 
masters,  who  were  authorized  to  cut  down  the  woods  on  the  "  rebel " 
estates  adjacent  to  New  York,  sold  this  wood  in  !New  York  at  £4  Ss.  a 
cord,  that  the  "commanding  general"  prior  to  Carleton  "connived 
at  this  piece  of  wickedness,"  and  that  the  "  favorite  dulcineas  of  Clinton, 
Eobertson,  and  Birch  were  all  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  wood 
by  their  orders."  • 

In  a  letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  of  December  9, 1779,  "based  upon 
letters  from  Canada,"  given  by  Judge  Jones,t  we  have  the  following 
reply  on  behalf  of  loyal  provincials  to  Burgoyne's  charge  that  "his 
defeat  was  brought  on  him  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Indians,  Canadi- 
ans, and  provincials,  on  whom  he  found  too  late  was  no  dependence:" 
"General  Burgoyne,"  says  Peters,  "while  at  Quebec,  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  join  him  under  their  own  captains  and  to  fight  the  enemy  in 
their  own  way;  the  only  argument  that  could  have  prevailed  with  the 
Indians  to  join  him."  It  seems,  however,  that  he  afterwards  endeav- 
ored to  stop  their  excesses,  "  whereupon  they  set  up  their  howl,  fied, 
and  left  him." 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  books  in  the  public  libraries  of  New  York 
were  carried  off  and  sold  by  British  soldiers  during  their  occupancy .{ 
We  are  also  told  that  "Arnold,"  after  his  Virginia  raid,  "  returned  to 
New  York  as  rich  as  a  nabob  with  the  plunder  of  Virginia.  Phillips 
was  now  sent  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  what  Arnold  left  unplundered." 

The  plundering  of  St.  Eustatia  by  the  British  in  1781  was  the  subject 
of  resolute  remonstrance  b^'  Loudon  merchants.  "  Having  passed  the 
bounds  of  all  shame,"  to  quote  from  another  authority,  "we  have  re- 
turned the  forbearance  of  the  French  at  the  Grenadas  to  our  proprie- 
tors by  the  contrary  practice  at  St.  Eustatia ;  Lord  George  Germain, 
however,  out  of  modesty  or  pride,  has  refused  to  avow  this  scandalous 
proceeding  under  his  hand  in  his  answer  to  our  merchants,  who  have 
remonstrated  against  it."§ 

"Yesterday  we  learned  that  La  Mothe  Piquet,  who  had  lain  in  am- 
bush (no  sea  term,  I  doubt)  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  had  fallen  in 
au  beau  milieu  of  our  fleet  from  Eustatia,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  all 
nations,  and  has  taken  at  least  twenty  of  them.  The  two  men-of-war 
and  two  frigates  that  convoyed  all  that  spoil  took  to  their  heels  and, 
to  talk  like  an  Irishman,  are  on  Irish  ground  in  one  of  their  harbors." || 

One  of  the  most  candid  and  intelligent  contributions  on  the  British 

*  1  Jones'  llist.y  ut  suprOf  i,  341. 

t  Id,,  i,  r)83. 

t  Id,,  ii,  136, 137. 

(  Walpole  to  Mason,  Mar.  3,  1781 ;  8  CanniDgham's  Walpole,  23. 

I  Walpole  to  Masou,  May  16,  1781 ;  /d.,  40. 
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side  to  the  history  of  the  war  in  that  published,  ander  the  title  of  Travels 
iu  Ameri<;a,  by  Lieiiteuaut  Auberey,  who  was  in  Burgoyiie's  army  that 
capitulated  at  Saratoga. 

^^The  loyalists  iu  Peuusylvania,''  he  tells  us,  ^'geuerally  accuse  Gen- 
eral Uowe  with  ungrateful  conduct  in  abandoning  Philadelphia  after 
all  the  assistance  they  had  given  him,  and  not  having  during  the  win- 
ter endeavored  to  dislodge  General  Washington  at  Valley  P*orge,  suffer- 
ing the  enemy  to  harass  and  distress  the  loyal  inhabitants  on  every 
side  of  the  British  lines,  destroying  their  mills,  seizing  their  grain, 
horses,  and  cattle,  imprisoning,  whipi)ing,  branding,  and  killing  the 
unhappy  people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  who  at  every 
risk  were  daily  supplying  the  army,  navy,  and  loyal  inhabitants  within 
the  lines  with  every  necessiiry  and  luxury  the  country  afforded."* 

Samuel  Gurwen,  before  the  war  began,  had  been  a  successful  mer- 
chant at  Salem,  in  his  early  manhood  had  been  a  captain  in  Pepperell's 
attack  on  Louisburg,  and  was  subsequently  judge  of  the  royal  admi- 
ralty court  of  Massachusetts.  In  May,  1775,  nnable  to  fall  iu  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  was  then  becoming  dominant  in  his  province, 
he  resigned  his  office,  gave  up  his  business,  and  went  to  England,  where 
he  i*emained  during  the  war.  His  conviction  that  his  allegiance  was 
due  to  the  British  crown  never  abated  until  he  found  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Britain  herself  had  surrendered  that  allegiance.  Yet, 
while  acknowledging  this  loyalty  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  his  jonrnal 
and  letters,  published  in  1842,  show  how  crushed  he  was  by  what  he 
learned  of  British  waifare  on  his  native  shores.  Thus,  in  an  entry  on 
November  22,  1777,  he  quotes  without  dissent  the  following  re[N>rt  of 
a  speech  of  Ghatham's: 

''Havu  thoy  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  aflfectionH  and  obedience  of  their  ancient 
brethren?  They  have  j^one  to  Germany,  HOu;;ht  the  ailiuuce  of  every  pitiful,  paltry 
prince  to  cnt  the  throats  of  their  loyal,  brave,  and  injured  brethren  in  America. 
They  have  entered  into  mercenary  treaties  with  thctte  human  butchers  for  the  par- 
chase  and  sale  of  human  bliKxl.  Hut,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all.  They  have  let  the 
savages  of  America  loose  upon  their  innocent  and  nnoft'cnding  brethren — the  aged, 
weak,  and  defenseless;  on  old  men,  women,  and  children ;  upon  babes  at  the  breast — 
to  be  out,  mangled,  sacriticed.  burnt,  and  roasted ;  nay,  to  be  eaten.  These  are  the 
allies  Great  Britain  now  has.  Carnage,  des4)lation,  and  destruction  wherever  her 
arms  are  carried  is  her  now  adopt-ed  mode  of  making  war.''    (Curwen's  Journals,  174. ) 

And  this  he  inserts  with  a  sigh.  Throughout  the  volume  in  which 
his  letters  and  journals  for  seven  years  are  entered,  there  is  a  constant 
recognition,  not  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  British  title,  for  this  his  feel- 
ings of  legitimacy  precluded  him  from  disputing,  but  of  the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  way  in  which  that  title  Wiis  pressed.t 

♦  2  An  berey 's  Ti  .i  vels,  266. 

t"If  this  neglect  (in  the  winter  New  Jersey  campaign  of  1776-77)  was  pnsja- 
dtcial  to  the  British  canse,  how  much  more  fatal  was  the  detestable  lioentioasoesB  in 
which  the  military  were  permitted  to  indulge  iu  the  Jersoys.  Plunder  and  wantoa 
insult  disgusted  and  inoensed  the  natives,  and  alTordod  opportunities  of  loproaoh  whioh 
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If  it  be  said  that  there  was  retaliatiou  in  these  atrocities,  it  must  be 
remembered,  aside  from  the  want  of  proof  of  systematic  rapiiie  ou  the 
Americau  side,  that  ou  Ameiicau  homes,  American  property,  Araeri- 
Ciin  families  the  fury  of  this  cruel  devasUitiou  fell;  aud  these  cruelties 

were  not  neglected  by  the  partisans  of  America.''  (2  Adolpbus*  History  of  England, 
391.) 

In  the  London  Annnal  R«^gi8ter  for  1777  we  have  the  following: 

*'It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  devastation  and  disorders  i>racticed  by  the  Hes- 
sians shonld  not  operate  in  some  degree  in  their  example  on  the  British  troops.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  punished  enormities  on  the  one  side  which  were 
practiced  without  reserve  or  apprehension  on  the  other.  Every  successful  deviation 
from  order  and  discipline  in  war  is  certainly  aud  speedily  followed  by  others  still 
greater."  (fd.,  12.)  *  *  •  ''Among  other  enormities  which  received  the  censure 
of  our  neighbors  in  that  country,  the  destruction  of  the  public  library  at  Trenton, 
and  of  the  college  and  library  at  Princeton,  together  with  a  celebrated  orrery  made 
by  Rittenhouse,  said  to  be  the  best  and  finest  in  the  world,  were  brouglit  as  charges 
of  a  Gothic  barbarity  which  waged  war  oven  with  the  literature  and  sciences."  {Id,, 
p.  13.) 

''The  consequences  of  the  late  military  outrages  in  the  Jerseys  were  severely 
felt  in  the  present  change  of  circumstances.  As  soon  as  fortune  turned  and  the 
means  were  in  their  po  wer  the  sufferers  of  all  parties,  the  well-disposed  to  the  royal 
cause  as  well  as  the  neutrals  and  wavering,  now  rose  as  a  man  to  revenge  their  per- 
sonal injuries  and  particular  oppressions,  and  being  goaded  by  a  keener  spur  than  any 
which  a  public  cause  or  general  motive  could  have  excited,  became  its  bitterest  and 
most  determined  enemies.  Thus  the  whole  country,  with  too  few  exceptions,  became 
hostile ;  those  who  were  incapable  of  arms  acting  as  spies  and  keeping  a  continual 
watch  for  those  who  bore  them,  so  that  the  smallest  motion  could  not  be  made  with- 
out its  being  exposed  and  discovered  before  it  could  i>roduce  its  intended  effect." 
(id.,  p.  21.) 

The  same  journal,  in  its  issue  for  1781  (p.  15),  after  noticing  the  depredations  of 
the  New  York  loyalists  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  says  that  "  the  oonsoquence  was  that 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  particularly  of  tho  maritime  and  nearer 
part  of  the  Jerseys,  became  scenes  of  waste  and  havoc;  aud  this  predatory  war  touded 
neither  to  subjugation  nor  reconcilement." 

According  to  the  London  Chronicle  of  August  24-26,  177D,  a  paper  which  was  the 
particular  organ  of  American  loyalists,  the  outrages  by  British  soldiers  ou  loyalist 
refn  gees  were  as  great  as  those  intiicted  ou  the  patiiots : 

"  If  the  British  general  was  indolent  and  neglectful  in  putting  a  stop  to  these  cru- 
elties (the  plunder  and  rapine  of  loyalists  coming  to  the  British  lines  for  protection), 
the  rebel  commanders  and  now  States  were  not  so  in  converting  them  to  their  own 
benefit.  Every  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the  enormities.  Aflidavits  were 
taken  of  the  plunder  and  of  every  rape.  «  «  •  By  these  means  the  minds  of  many 
were  turned  against  the  British  Government  and  not  a  few  in  desperation  joined  the 
rebel  army.  The  force  of  the  rebels  was  increaned,  the  British  weakened,  and  the 
humanity  and  glory  of  the  Britons  received  a  disgraceful  tarnish  which  time  can 
never  efiace." 

Affidavits  showing  the  details  of  British  depredations  in  Connecticut  during  the 
war  are  given  in  the  api>endix  to  Hinman's  (Connecticut)  Historical  Collection,  Hart- 
ford, 1842.  See  also,  for  affidavits  of  outrages  in  Pennsylvania,  Peuusylvania  Even- 
ing Post,  May  1-3,  1777,  and  succeeding  issues. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  England,  thus  speaks : 

"When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Norfolk  arrived,  Washington  expressed  his  hope 
that  it  would  unite  the  whole  country  in  one  indissoluble  band  against  a  nation  which 
■eema  to  be  luet  to  every  sense  of  virtue  aud  those  feelings  which  distinguish  a  civil- 
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were  exteoded  wherever  ravaging  sqaads  could  penetrate,  wherever 
an  armed  vessel  could  find  entrance.  There  was  no  retaliation  here,  for 
the  British  had  here  no  homes  to  be  desecrated ;  no  village  churches 

ized  people  from  the  most  barbarous  savages.  If  sach  laoguage  ooald  be  employed 
by  such  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  couceive  how  fierce  a  spirit  mast  have  been  abroad. 
lu  the  dissolutiou  of  all  governmont,  mob  intimidation  had  a  great  power  over  poli- 
ticians, and  mobs  are  always  in  favor  of  the  strongest  measures,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  armed  resistance  had  naturally  given  an  increased  power  to  those  who 
had  been  the  first  to  advocate  it.  Every  step  which  was  taken  in  England  added  to 
the  exasperation.  Already  the  Americans  had  been  proclaimed  rebels  and  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  them  had  been  forbidden.  The  petition  of  Congress  to  the 
king,  which  was  the  last  serious  effort  of  America  for  pacification,  was  duly  taken 
over  to  England ;  but  after  a  short  delay  Lord  Dartmouth  informed  the  delegates 
that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorizing 
the  confiscation  of  all  American  ships  and  cargoes  and  of  all  vessels  of  other  nations 
trading  with  the  American  ports,  and  by  a  clause  of  especial  atrocity  the  command- 
ers of  the  British  ships  of  war  were  empowered  to  seize  the  crews  of  all  American 
vessels  and  compel  them,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  mutineers,  to  serve  against 
their  countrymen.  All  these  things  contributed  to  sever  the  Colonies  from  amicable 
connection  with  England  and  to  make  the  prospect  of  reconciliation  appear  strange 
and  remote.  Separation,  it  was  plausibly  said,  was  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
itself,  which  had  thrown  the  thirteen  Colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  the  crown." 
(Lecky's  History  of  England,  452.) 

The  ferocity  permitted  in  the  British  army  is  exhibited  in  an  incidental  passage 
in  a  family  letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  written  by  her  brother-in-law.  General  ]«Mtspatrick, 
from  ''the  head  of  Elk  Kiver,  Maryland,  September  1,  1777,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  note  to  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  in  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  3 : 

'*  The  scene  we  are  witnesses  to  is  the  most  vile  and  execrable  that  can  be  conceived. 
A  soldier  of  ours  was  yesterday  taken  by  the  enemy  beyond  our  lines  who  had 
chop|>ed  oft'  an  unfortnuato  woman's  fingers  in  order  to  plunder  her  of  her  rings.  / 
really  think  (he  return  of  this  army  to  Enylond  is  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peaceable inkabitatUt, 
and  Kill  occasion  a  prodigious  increase  of  business  for  Sir  J.  Fielding  and  Jack  Ketek, 
[  am  sure  the  office  of  the  latter  can  never  find  more  deserving  objects  for  its  ezeroisf." 

See  further  ou  this  topic  8  Pvun.  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  etc.  (part  1),  4^28. 

Horace  Walpolo  thus  reports  Burke*s  si>eech  on  Burgoyne's  appeal  to  the  Indians 
to  come  iu  as  auxiliaries : 

**  Ho  (Burgoyne)  exhorted  them  (the  Indians),  by  the  dictates  of  our  holy  roligion 
and  by  their  revcrcnco  for  our  constitution,  to  repair  to  his  majesty's  standard. 
'  Where  was  that  f '  said  Burke.  *  Ou  board  Lord  Dunmore*s  ship.'  And  he  exhorted 
them  (I  suppose  by  the  same  divine  and  human  laws)  not  to  touch  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  man,  woman,  or  child  while  living,  though  he  was  willing  to  deal  with 
them  lor  8cal]»s  of  the  dead,  being  a  nice  and  distinguished  judge  between  the 
scalp  taken  from  a  dead  person  and  the  head  of  a  person  that  dies  oC  being  scalped. 
'Let  us  state  this  Christian  exhortation  and  Christian  iig  unction,' said  Burke,  'by 
a  more  family  picture.  Sup|>ose  thero  was  a  riot  on  Tower  Hill,  what  wonld  the 
Keex>er  of  his  Majesty's  Lions  do  f  Would  he  not  fling  open  the  dens  of  the  wild 
beasts  awl  then  address  them  thus :  ''My  gentle  lions,  my  humane  bears,  my  senti- 
mental wolves,  my  tender-hearted  hyenas,  go  forth;  but  I  exhort  yon,  as  ye  are 
Christians  and  members  of  a  civilized  society,  to  take  caro  not  to  harm  a  woman  or 
child  I" ' ''  This  speech,  according  to  Walpole,  was  '*  wonderful;  his  wit  mads  North, 
Rigby,  and  ministers  laugh ;  his  pathos  drew  tears  down  Barr^s  cheeks.''  (Walpole 
to  Mason,  February  12,  1776,  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  29.) 

In  Walsh's  Appeal  Chatham*s  speech  is  thus  reported : 

''It  will  be  at  once  understood  that  I  mean  the  employment  of  the 
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or  libraries  or  schools  to  be  ruthlessly  burued;  uo  accumulation  of 
stores  on  which  women  and  children  depended  to  be  destro^^ed.* 

DiMoiutenee. md lerity.  §  23.  The  high  authority  of  Judge  Thomas 

Jones,  as  the  historian  of  the  British  occupation 
of  New  York,  was  noticed  in  the  last  section.  His  characterization  of 
the  dissoluteness  that  pervaded  the  British  occupancy  of  New  York  is 
too  minute  in  its  coarse  and  sliocking  details  to  be  here  reproduced, 

iliarios ;  au  enormity  of  rancor  and  denperato  ambition  which  drew  down  those  blast- 
ing thunders  from  the  genius  Chatham,  that  seem  to  be  still  heard  when  we  look  at 
the  faint  image  of  them  conveyed  in  the  parliamentary  history.  Two  years  aft«r  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  had  this  prophetic  and  generous  spirit  to  toll  his 
countrymen  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief,  '  It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti 
whom  we  oppose ;  the  resistance  of  America  is  the  struggle  of  free  and  virtuous 
patriots.'  The  cruelty  and  degeneracy  of  associating  to  the  British  arms  the  toma- 
hawk and  Boalping-knife ;  of  *  trafficking  at  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot' — 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  that  resistance,  of  butchering  a  people  chiefly  descended 
from  British  loins,  and  from  whose  labors  Britain  had  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
power  and  glory,  might  well  produce  the  'sanctified  frenzy  '  to  which  he  was  wrought. 
But  he  recollected,  besides,  how  long  that  people  had  struggled  with  *  the  merciless 
Indian'  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  on  which  they  had  reared  English  communities 
and  institutions,  and  he  felt,  in  seeing  the  same  inveterate  enemy  led  back  upon 
them  by  the  country  for  whose  benefit  nearly  as  much  as  their  own  they  hud  fought 
BO  bravely  and  bled  so  profusely,  the  peculiar  hardship  and  bitterness  of  their  lot 
and  the  unparallelo<l  barbarity  and  callousness  of  England.  There  was  enough 
to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  his  humanity  and  his  patriotism  in  the  item  which  the 
treasary  accounts  presented  of  £  160,000  sterling  for  the  purchase  of  warlike  accouter- 
ments  for  the  savages ;  in  that  phrase,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  ferocious,  of  Burgoyne's 
speech  to  the  congress  of  Indians  at  the  river  Boquet  (June  21,  1777),  *  Go  forth  in  the 
might  of  your  valor  and  your  cause;  strike  at  the  common  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  disturbers  of  public  order,  peace,  and  happiness ;  destroyers  of  com- 
merce; parricides  of  the  state;'  and  in  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Tonyu,  of  East 
Florida,  offering  a  reward  for  every  American  scalp  delivered  to  persons  ap[>ointed 
to  receive  them."    (Walsh's  Appeal,  part  i,  $  vi,  p.  196.) 

*  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  "  that 
it  is  monstrous  to  place  on  the  same  footing  Hie  cruelties  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
crnelties  of  the  oppressor;"  and  this  distinction,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  belligerents  stood  somewhat  on  an 
equality,  applies  in  full  force  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  as  directed  by  George  III. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  that  plan  that  Indians  were  employed  to  devastate  and 
to  assassinate  without  regard  to  sex  or  age;  that  foreign  mercenaries  were  brought 
to  the  field  not  from  patriotic  or  loyal  motives,  but  for  money;  and  that  Americans 
were  by  royal  direction  '^  distressed  "  by  secret  military  excursions  to  plunder  and 
bam  np  defenseless  villages. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  very  different  spirit  on  the  American  side  may  be  given  the 
following  letter  from  Paul  Jones  to  Lady  Selkirk,  dated  March  1,  1730  (Cong.  Li- 
brary MSS.): 

"  1  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform  yon  that  Congress  has  relinquished  their 
real  or  supposed  interest  in  the  plate,  and  for  my  own  part  I  scorn  to  add  to  my  for- 
tnne  by  such  an  acquisition.  As  for  the  part  claimed  by  the  few  men  who  landed 
with  roe  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  they  are  already  satisfied. 
Thus  yoa  tee,  ma<lam,  that  the  earl's  objection  is  removed.  The  plate  is  lodged  now 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gourla<le  Moylan,  who  hold  it  at  your  disposal." 

20  WH  ^^ 
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bat  aflfordiog  as  it  does  ao  aoqaestionably  accarate  description  by  an 
intelligent  and  conscientious  eye-witness  of  the  outrages  of  that  occu- 
pancy, it  gives  tbe  historical  critic  material  to  elucidate  allusions  and 
appeals  in  our  diplomatic  correspondence  which  otherwise  would  be 
inexplicable/  throwing  light  on  the  apparent  harshness  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  Congress  in  the  cases  of  Andr6  and  of  Asgill,  the  austerity 
of  Washington's  bearing  in  his  intercourse  with  emissaries  from  the 
British  headquarters,  and  the  Puritan  tone  of  some  of  the  public  docu- 
ments of  the  day.  reminding  us  of  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  revo- 
lution of  1640,  who  felt  that  their  revolt  was  as  much  against  a  dissolute 
court  as  against  a  tyrannical  prince.  Of  the  strength  of  this  reproba- 
tion we  have  a  curious  illustration  in  a  letter  of  Grerard  to  Yergennes, 
dated  at  Philadelphia  on  August  24,  1778,t  in  which,  according  to 
Doniol,  '^  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  which  Gerard  gave  to  Congress 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Louis,  in  return  for  one  which  Congress  had  given 
to  him,  the  whole  of  that  body  was  assembled  at  his  house,  and  was 
enthusiastically  celebrating  his  majesty's  anniversary.  He  wished  to 
conclude  the  evening  with  a  ball,  but  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
oblige  them  by  giving  up  his  intention,  as  it  was  desired  to  *  establish 
a  strict  line  of  demarkation  between  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  especially 
between  the  women,'  and  they  brought  forward  as  a  final  objection  a 
law  which  had  been  ))assed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbyteriaoa,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  to  prohibit  public  amusements,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  Heaven." 

The  letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  of  Sainuel  Adams,  the  former 
of  whom  at  least  was  no  ^^  Presbyterian,"  teem  with  denunciations  of 
the  examples  of  gross  immorality  thus  set  in  our  great  cities,  viewing 
such  conduct  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  pursuance  of  that  ^^root 
and  branch"  system  which  those  eminent  revolutionists  advocated; 
and  even  Franklin,  careless  Gallic  as  they  held  him  to  be,  more  than 
once  appeals  to  British  licentiousness  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
not  merely  as  a  reason  tor  totally  casting  off  the  British  yoke,  but  as  a 
warning  to  ourselves  of  the  consequences  of  thus  indulging  in  a  licen- 
tiousness which  enervates  those  yielding  to  it,  while  it  repels  all  others. 
As  showing  the  popular  verdict,  Kicliard  Henry  Lee,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters written  immediately  after  the  British  evacuation,  mentions  that 
in  a  procession  gotten  up  to  commemorate  that  deliverance  one  of  the 
conspicuous  objects  was  a  gigantic  effigy,  dressed  up  to  parody,  by  ab- 
surdness  and  impudence  of  costume,  the  mistresses  to  whom  the  British 
generals  were  said  to  have  devoted  themselves,  and  who  was  in  this 
attire  and  with  other  emblems  denoting  profligacy  and  rapadty  pa- 

•  Se6  1  Jones'  History  of  New  York,  171,176,1^9,253.351;  2  id,,  57,87,450.  Tbe 
same  infamous  scenes  were  exbibite<l  in  Philadelphia,  where  Howe  passed  tbe  win- 
ter, ''corraptiog  his  own  army  by  his  example  of  licentioosnoss  and  teaching  the 
yonnger  officers  to  min  themselves  by  gaming."    (10  Bancroft's  United  States,  12.) 

t  Douiol,  iii,  396. 
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raded  before  the  town.  When  we  recollect  that  similar  caricatures  were 
paraded  in  England  and  Scotland  daring  the  great  Puritan  reactions,  we 
may  condone  the  coarseness  of  this  Philadelphia  parade  of  1778.  And 
when  we  recur  to  Judge  Jones'  pages  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  profligacy  the  Philadelphia  procession  parodied  was  worse  than 
even  the  worst  profligacy  of  the  Stuarts. 

When  Franklin  was  told  that  Sir  William  Howe  had  taken  Phila. 
delphia,  his  answer  was  that  it  was  more  likely  that  Philadelphia  had 
taken  Sir  William  Howe.  There  C/an  be  now  no  question  that  the  stay 
of  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778 
was  damaging  to  the  British  cause.  During  this  occupation  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  private)  soldiers  deserted ;  while  the  eonduct  of  the  officers 
was  marked  by  a  luxury  in  singular  contrast  with  the  stern  endurance 
of  excessive  hard8hii>s  shown  by  Washington  and  those  who  served 
nnder  him  at  Valley  Forge.  The  effect  of  the  contrast  on  men  of  gen- 
erous spirit  must  have  been  very  great.  The  same  volume  of  the  Lon- 
don Annual  Register  which  gives  the  account  of  the  British  retreat 
from  Philadelphia  contains  a  letter  from  ^^  an  officer  at  Philadelphia," 
dated  May  23, 1778^  narrating  the  particulars  of  the  ^^Mischianza"  exhib- 
ited in  Philadelphia  at  the  departure  of  General  Howe*  This  was 
a  sort  of  tournament,  ^'according  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
ancient  chivalry,"  in  which  the  ^'Oeneral  and  Admiral"  took  part,  and 
in  which  the  principal  male  actors  were  ^'knights  dressed  in  ancient 
babits  of  white  and  red  silk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  capar- 
isoned in  trappings  of  the  colors,"  attended  by  their  esquires  on  foot. 
As  chief  of  the  ^^  knights"  appeared  Lord  Cathcart,  attended  by  two 
young  black  slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  white  silk, 
wearing  large  silver  clasps  round  their  necks  and  arms,  their  breasts 
and  shoulders  bare.  Then  came  six  knights,  one  of  whom.  Captain 
Andr^.  was  the  designer  of  the  pageant,  and  left  some  lively  sketches 
commemorating  it.  The  tournament  was  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  claims  of  ^'  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Eose  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Burning  Mountain"  for  superior  charms.  There  were  many ''  flourishes 
of  trumpets"  and  ^'galloping  of  steeds,"  and  rockets,  and  plumes  of 
feathers;  yet  on  tbose  who  had  gazed  on  exhibitions  under  more  gorgeous 
and  sumptuous  auspices  the  scene  must  have  somewhat  palled.  The 
bouse  which  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  indoor  dancing  was  the  old 
Wharton  mansion,  whose  Quaker  master,  with  his  family,  was  uncere- 
moniously ejected  to  make  room  for  the  display.  The  Quakers,  who 
formed  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
and  who  heretofore  had  inclined  towards  the  crown,  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  such  frivolity  at  such  a  crisis,  whose  momentous  solemnity 
most  of  them,  embracing  some  of  the  principal  capitalists  of  the  city, 
well  knew.    Old  loyalists,  who  had  been  trained  in  England  or  in 

•  See  4  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hiatory,  etc.,  200;  Arnold's  Life  of  B.  Arnold,  224. 
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Euglisli  ways,  shuddered  at  the  8i>eotacIe,  on  aoooant  not  only  of  its 
tawdriness,  but  of  its  unsaitableoess  at  such  a  i)eriod  and  in  each  ooo- 
ditious.  The  resiiect  felt  for  British  arms  would  not  have  been  height- 
ened among  such  observers  by  the  spectacle  of  the  employment  of  those 
arms,  not  against  Washington's  besieging  army,  but  in  deciding  in 
sham  fights  whether  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  were  man 
beautiful  than  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  llose.  The  contrast  between 
Washington's  besieging  army,  enduring  in  that  bitter  winter  hardships 
in  its  huts,  and  Howe's  army,  dissolveil  in  dissolute  frivolity  in  thecityy 
was  not  unlilvc  that  between  Ilogarth's  industrious  and  idle  appreuticec^ 
and  with  analogous  incidents.  It  is  not  strange  that  after  this  exhibition 
resi)ect  for  the  revolutionary  cause  inci^ased  as  that  for  Britain  dimin- 
ishe<l.*  Serious  and  patriot  ic  men  (and  such  men  composed  a  large  and 
influential  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Colonies)  could  not  but  fed 
that  as  between  the  spirit  of  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Valley  Forge  in 

*  A  bitter  loyalist  attack  ou  the  Mischiauza  will  bo  found  iu  the  Loudon  Chron- 
iclo  for  July  17-!20.  177D.  It  was  "Dauaoons."  ''Cleopatra"  herself  presided  OTfr 
the  frivohnis  nymphs  and  the  no  loss  frivolous  heroes,  and  "  all  this  medloy  of  m 
triumph  was  made  iu  houor  of  a  never-conqnering  hero  upon  his  lottng''  a  large  pait 
of  the  Britifth  jiosscssions. 

Lord  (Admiral)  Howe's  biographer  si>eaks  of  the  Mischianza  in  terms  whieh  would 
show  that  British  critics  were  not  insensible  of  the  absurdity  and  inappropriatencM 
of  the  performance.  It  is  called  *  a  **  silly  cxhibitiou,"  and  we  are  told  that  ii  was 
abused  and  happily  ridiculed  by  that  vagabond  Paine  as  follows:  ''He  f General 
Howe]  bounces  off  with  his  bombs  and  burning  hearts  set  upon  the  pillars  of  his  tri- 
umphal arch,  which,  at  the  proi>er  time  of  the  show,  burst  out  in  a  shower  of  squibs 
and  crackers  and  other  fire-works  to  the  delectable  amusement  of  certain  young 
ladies  named  by  Paiuo.     (Barrows'  Life  of  Howe,  115.) 

Judge  Jones,  a  Htrong  loyalist,  in  his  History  of  New  York  (1,  251  and  961),  scowls 
at  the  AUschianza  as  a  ridiculous  farce,  shocking  at  such  a  crisis. 

Iu  Boston  Sir  William  Howe's  life  was  as  scaudalous  as  in  Philadelphia  and  iu  New 
York,  spending  his  time  "at  the  faro  table  and  the  theater,  and  carrying  on  an  affairt 
d'amonr  with  a  popular  belle  of  the  day ;"  so  that  in  newspapers  ho  became  the  Marc 
Antony  whom  a  Boston  Cleopatra  betrayed.     (Baxter's  Digby's  Journal,  155.) 

In  the  London  Chronicle  for  August  14-17,  1779,  volume  2,  page  259,  a  sapposed 
epitaph  on  Howe  is  given,  in  which  is  the  following : 

*'A  boundless  rapacity  allured  him  to  so  atrocious  a  system  of  refinetl  and  deliber- 
ate treachery,  ever  dreading  the  glory  of  victory  and  of  conquest  as  tending  to 
shorten  the  i>eriod  of  the  war  and  to  withdraw  him  from  the  eml>ezzlement  of  the 
public  treasure.  Thus,  a  parricide  to  his  country,  he  was  moreover  distingnished  iu 
the  features  of  his  private  character,  for  the  uniform  dissoluteness  of  his  roudaol 
demonstrated  his  degradation." 

The  i>ai>er  in  which  this  appears  was  the  ohauuel  in  which  the  refugees  freqneutly 
put  forlli  their  views. 

Sir  William  Howe,  we  are  again  told  (London  Chronicle.  August  24-26, 1779),  "  pre- 
ferred," ai  the  critical  campaign  of  June,  1778,  ''the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  dis- 
sipation to  a  discharge  of  his  dnty  to  his  country."  The  indiiference  of  the  ministry 
to  appeals  of  this  character,  coming  from  loyalists  of  stauding,  can  only  bo  ex- 
plained by  taking  into  account  the  toleration  theu  shown  to  moral  t^iints  in  pnblio 
men  such  as  would  not  now  be  condoned,  and  which  place  Howe  in  such  marked  con- 
trast with  such  succeeding  British  generals  as  llavelock  and  Baglan.     A  ministry 
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that  memorable  winter,  their  lot,  whatever  might  have  been  their  pre- 
vious predilections,  was  to  be  with  Valley  Forge.  And  to  men  of  en- 
thusiasm who  entered  into  the  contest,  as  did  La  Fayette,  acquainted 
with  the  hollowness  even  of  spectacles  far  more  gorgeous  than  those  of 
the  Mischianza,  Valley  Forge  exhibited  the  character  of  Washington 
and  the  cause  he  led,  in  a  grandeur  which  drew  from  them  veneration, 
zeal,  and  devotion. . 

What  followed  increased  this  feeling.  The  Delaware  Biver,  down 
which  had  floated  the  gaily-dressed  vessels  of  the  Mischianza,  boisterous 
with  revelry,  was  in  a  few  days  to  witness  the  same  vessels,  their  finery 
stripped  off,  carrying  to  the  Jerseys  not  only  the  British  army  retreat- 
ing before  the  gaunt  and  haggard  troops  which  had  been  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  but  a  crowd  of  refugees  who  had  been  lured  by  Brit- 
ish promises  to  accept  British  protection  and  British  allegiance  in  Phil- 

which  hacl  Germain  and  Sandwich  among  its  leaders  would  see  nothing  in  itself 
censarahle  in  the  dissoluteness  of  Howe.  Yet  this  dissoluteness,  the  example  of  which 
Howe  set  and  the  ostentatious  spread  of  which  he  encouraged,  was  as  much  an  ele- 
ment in  the  revolt  of  men  of  sohriety  and  religious  earnestness  in  1776-^79  as  was  the 
dissoluteness  of  Buckingham  and  his  associates  an  element  in  the  revolt  of  men  of 
the  same  class  in  1626.  As  in  some  degree  explaining  Howe's  ostentation  of  immoral- 
ity and  the  partiality  shown  him  and  his  hrother  by  George  III,  we  may  recollect 
that  the  grandmother  of  the  Howes  was  the  Baroness  Kilmansegge,  the  mistress  of 
George  I. 

In  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  republished  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Gazette  of  June  9,  1779,  Howe's  campaigns  are  said  to  be  marked  by  "  delay 
without  prudence  and  success  without  advantage ;"  and  the  cause  of  his  failure  is 
directly  charged  to  the  gaming-table  and  to  the  sexual  excesses  in  which  ho  indulged. 
These,  coupled  with  the  frivolity  of  the  Mischianza,  are  used  as  an  appeal  not  merely 
for  Howe's  disgrace,  but  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  war  to  which  such  infamous  mis- 
conduct seemed  incidental. 

A  strong  and  coarse  statenlent  of  Howe's  indolence  and  licentiousness,  as  destroy- 
ing his  military  activity,  is  made  by  General  Charles  Lee,  in  hislett«r  of  June  4,  1778, 
to  *' Rush,"  as  published  in  Charles  Lee's  Memoirs,  London,  1792,  424.  The  copy  I 
have  before  me  came  from  the  library  of  General  Sir  11.  Clinton,  whose  marginal  notes 
are  placed  against  the  passages  from  which  he  dissented.  To  this  passage  there  is  no 
expression  of  dissent  attached. 

Of  Bnrgoyne,  Madame  Ricdesel,  whose  opportunities  of  observation  as  wife  of  a 
German  officer  of  the  highest  rank  were  great,  and  whose  accuracy  can  not  be  dis- 
puted, thus  writes: 

"  He  spent  half  the  nights  [of  his  campaign  of  1777]  in  singing  and  drinking  and 
ADiusing  himself  with  the  wife  of  a  commissary,  who  was  his  mistress,  and  who,  as 
well  as  he,  loved  champagne."  (See,  for  other  references  on  this  point,  Baxter's  Dig- 
by's  Journal,  42.) 

In  an  intercepted  letter  from  Earl  Percy  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  February  28, 
1781,  after  siieaking  of  the  irresolution  of  the  ministry  and  its  want  of  wisdom  and 
energy,  he  says : 

"  Thus  we  seem  by  some  fatality  or  other  always  to  mistime  every  operation.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  our  situation  is  ho  critical  a  one,  we  seem  to  interest  ourselves 
much  more  about  the  fate  of  a  French  dancer  than  the  fate  of  this  country."  (MSS., 
Department  of  State.) 

As  to  the  example  set  by  Sandwich,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  see  tn/ra, 
i  27.  note. 
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adelpbia,  and  who  now,  to  the  number  of  several  thoasaod,  foand  them- 
selves, as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  driven  by  fear  to  fly  from  the 
city  into  desolate  exile. 

Shortly  afterwards  occurred  in  Philadelphia  the  reception  by  Oon- 
gress,  returned  from  York  to  its  old  seat,  of  the  envoy  of  Frauce,  bringing 
with  him  pledges  of  a  French  alliance;  and  in  a  few  days  came  the 
bloody  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  Washington's  SQjdiers  from  Valley 
Forge  waged,  with  numbers  and  equipments  against  them,  at  least  an 
equal  battle  with  the  British  army  on  its  retreat  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York. 

What  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  during  British  occupation  was 
exhibited  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Charleston,  under  similar  condi- 
tions. If  we  study  Bivingtou's  Gazette,  as  issued  when  the  British 
were  in  New  York,  we  can  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  levity  and  the 
heartlessness  it  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  occupying  forces.  There  is 
not  one  word  showing  a  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  position  of  the  troops 
there  encamped.  There  is  not  one  word  of  consciousness  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  predatory  piratical  incursions  made  under  the  British  flagon  the 
undefended  villages  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  Of  war  intelligence  there 
is  but  little,  and  even  Gornwallis'  surrender  is  introduced  as  an  ordi- 
nary news  item  not  requiring  comment.  But  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  literargr  persiflage  in  prose  and  in  poetry;  there  are  many 
^^  intercepted  letters,"  some  of  them  obviously  forged,  some  of  them 
feeble  parodies;  while  the  political  contributions  consist  mainly  of 
attacks,  somewhat  foreshadowing  the  *^Anti- Jacobin,"  on  American 
courage  and  American  character,  such  as  the  *'  dream  "  of  Andre,  no- 
ticed in  a  prior  section.  If  we  turn  from  the  literary  and  political  por- 
tions of  the  paper  to  its  social,  we  find  the  same  course  run  as  in  Phila- 
delphia: festivity  after  festivity;  reports  of  theatrical  entertainments 
and  masques  followiugeach  other  in  rapid  succession ;  the  British  garrison 
contributing  the  principal  heroes  to  these  |>erformances.  On  went  these 
orgies  even  when  Coruwallis'  weary  army  was  toiling  upwards  to  York- 
town,  there  to  capitulate;  and  so  things  continued  as  long  as  the  British 
troops  were  in  New  York.  And  these  scenes  closed,  as  we  will  next 
see,  with  a  final  abandonment  of  New  York  loyalists,  which  was  the 
last  touch  that  dissolved  whatever  colonial  attachment  remaine<l  from 
England  in  the  New  World  to  England  in  the  Old.* 

*  In  a  luaDuscTipt  l<>ttor  from  John  Adams  to  J.  F.  Wat«on,  of  August  21,  1818 
(Dreer  Collection),  we  have  the  following: 

**  If  yon  8ni>i>oMo  tho  British  were  influenced  by  any  'motives  of  conoiliation,'  you 
have  iKjen  gri>8sly  deceived.  They  never  manifested  any  such  motives  through  the 
whole  history  of  this  oonutry  for  two  hundred  years.  They  ever  felt  *a  most  sover- 
eign contempt  for  us'  us  Puritans,  dissenters,  schismatics,  convicts,  redempiionists; 
as  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  more  than  a  century  before  they  bad  a 
color  or  pretext  to  call  us  rebels." 
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AiMDdoniiMHitof  loyftUsto.  |  24.  Wbeii  General  Gage  took  possession  of 

Boston  he  promised  protection  to  all  subjects 
who  would  place  themselves  within  his  lines.  Multitudes  did  so,  trust- 
ing this  pledge,  who,  when  Boston  was  evacuated,  were  driven  back 
fh>m  the  ships  which  carried  off  the  troops  and  certain  favored  individ- 
ofds;  and  even  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  shipped  to  Halifax 
found  themselves  thrown  penniless  on  strange  shores,  where  they  be- 
came dependent  on  a  population  in  itself  singularly  poor  and  on  a  soil 
singularly  inhospitable. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Mischianza,  when 
British  officers  were  lavishing  their  theatrical  hospitalities  on  ^loy- 
alists,'' and  promising  perpetual  protection  to  the  city  under  the  royal 
arms,  a  flight  from  Philadelphia  was  in  preparation.  Suddenly,  in 
one  week  after  the  festival,  it  was  made  known  that  the  British  army 
was  about  to  leave  to  its  fate  the  population  from  which  it  bad  forced 
allegiance  under  promise  of  protection,  and  to  particularly  expose  to 
the  not  unnatural  displeasure  of  the  republic  the  very  class  whom  it 
had  made  conspicuous  by  these  festive  extravagancies.  The  panic  was 
such  that,  according  to  British  authority,  no  less  than  three  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  with  the  British  army.*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  of  1778,  thus  writes  to  George  Selwyn, 
in  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  June  10: 

**  We  mrrived  at  this  place,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  on  Saturday  last,  and  foond 
everything  here  in  great  confosiou ;  the  army  o|)on  the  point  of  leaving  the  town, 
and  abont  three  thousand  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  embarked  on  board  our  ships, 
to  convey  them  from  a  place  whore  they  conceived  they  would  receive  no  mercy  from 
those  who  will  take  possession  after  us,  to  follow  the  army^  and  starve  when  we  can 
no  longer  continue  to  feed  them"    (3  Selwyn  and  His  Cotemporaries,  280.) 

^^  It  appears,"  said  Mrs.  Eden,  wife  of  another  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners, in  a  letter  of  June  15, 1778,  ^'  a  most  melancholy  thing  to  desert 
this  large  city.  •  ♦  ♦  Imagine  this  river  covered  with  vessels  in  full 
sail,  as  thick  as  possible,  crowded  with  people  leaving  the  city  where 
they  have  been  born  and  bred;  flying  from  an  enemy — which  enemy 
may  consist  of  relations  and  friends — leaving  their  whole  property  and 
all  their  fortunes  but  what  they  can  carry  with  them.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  terrible  scene."  t 

An  equally  flagrant  instance  of  such  desertion  was  that  which  marked 
the  southern  campaigns  of  1781-'82.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
were  cei*tain  portions  of  the  population  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
which  were  more  or  less  averse  to  the  Revolution,  and  which  would,  if 
duly  assured  of  protection,  submit  without  murmur  to  the  British  sway. 
Glowing  proclamations  were  issued  to  them,  and  many  submitted  and 
bore  arms,  they  being  told  this  was  for  local  defense.  But  hardly  were 
they  thus  committed  when,  under  the  stress  of  some  sudden  attack 

*  4  Leeky's  History  of  England,  DO.    See  also  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Deo.  I69 
1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Oct.  36,  1781. 
t  Hugh  Elliott's  Life,  177. 
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devised  by  the  genias  of  Mariou,  of  Samter  or  of  GreeDO,  the  British 
troops  hurried  off  to  less  exposed  fields,  leaving  these  new  recruits  to 
the  not  unnatural  displeasure  of  their  more  patriotic  fellow-countrymen. 
They  might  put  themselves  right,  it  is  true,  by  enlisting  in  the  American 
army,  but  then  the  British  troops  might  return,  and  then,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  hang  as  deserters  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  bad 
faith.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  even  in  those  regions  which  had  been 
best  affected  to  Britain,  Gornwallis  on  his  last  march  found  that  the 
sux)po8ed  loyalists  fled  from  him  with  scowls. 

Then  came  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown,  whose  terms  were  such  as 
to  destroy  whatever  remained  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  Britain 
to  protect  American  loyalists.  Of  Gornwallis'  abandonment  of  the 
loyalists  within  his  lines  Horace  Walpole  thus  speaks : 

''He  certainly  ought,  on  the  refasal  of  the  tenth  article  [giving  snch  protection],  to 
have  declared  that  he  would  die  rather  than  sacrifice  the  poor  Americans  who  had 
followed  hiui  from  loyalty  against  their  countrymen ;  he  should  have  tried  whether 
that  would  not  have  8oftene<l  the  enemy.  At  last,  even  if  his  army  had  surrendered 
themselves,  he  might  have  refused  to  sign  the  articles.  There  have  been  such  in- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  he  stipulated  for  his  own  leave  to  return  home  and  aban- 
doned those  deluded  troops.  It  has  been  justly  said  that,  having  capitulated  for  his 
garrison,  the  American  troops  were  inclnded,  and  to  put  them  to  death  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  the  articles.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  perhaps  the  Americans, 
doubting  their  countrymen,  had  desired  to  be  specified.  I  should  scarce  think  they 
de8ire4l  him  to  make  use  of  the  word  punished.  Still,  when  he  had  been  refused,  be 
ought  to  have  struggled  for  them  to  the  last  moment.  He  or  Lord  Rawdon  had  set 
an  example  of  such  cruel  warfare — had  just  hanged  an  American  officer  that  had 
deserted  them ;  and  the  American  Greneral  Greene  had  recently  published  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  declared  he  would  retaliate  not  on  American  but  ou  English  offi- 
cers; but  the  latter  Lord  Gornwallis  secured.  This  sacrifice  was  severely  han- 
dleil,  too,  by  Mr.  Hurke  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Gommons.  Jt  was  a 
virtual  end  to  the  war.  Gould  one  American,  unless  those  shut  up  in  New  York  and 
Gharlestown,  even  out  of  prudence  and  self-preservation,  declare  for  England,  by 
whose  general  they  were  so  unfeelingly  abandoned?"* 

Of  the  terms  of  Cornwallis'  surrender  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Ma- 
son, under  date  of  November  28^  1781 : 

'^  You  may  be  unused  to  horrors,  yet  if  you  have  read  the  tenth  article  of  Lord  Gorn- 
wallis' capitulation  your  feelings  will  bleed  afresh.  He  capitulates  for  his  own  per- 
son and  return;  be  capitulates  for  bis  garrison;  but  lest  the  loyal  Americans  who 
had  followed  him  sbonld  be  included  in  that  indemnity,  be  demands  that  they  should 
not  be  pvnishedf  is  refused,  and  leaven  them  to  be  hanged.  Xotr  his  burning  towns,  etc., 
becomes  a  mere  wantonness  of  war;  they  were  the  towns  of  those  whom  he  called  rebels, 
tlioiigb  he  was  one  of  the  tive  who  protested  against  the  stamp  act.  But  th^se  were 
his  friends,  his  fellow  soldiers !  Could  1  fill  these  pages  more  with  news  1  would  not. 
What  article  would  deserve  to  be  coupled  with  so  a1>ominable  a  deedf^t 

"  That  fatal  day  when  I  left  home ;  ^  "  all  that  I  desire  is  to  return 
and  lay  my  bones  in  that  dear  soil  ',^  ^^  1  am  not  welcome  here.'' 
Expressions  such  as  these  occur  constantly  in  refugee  correspondence. 
Britain  may  not  have  been  to  blame  for  not  keeping  promises  the  per- 

•  Wal pole's  George  III,  475.  1 8  Cunningham's  Walpole,  118. 
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formance  of  which  became  impossible ;  bnt  her  abandonment  of  those 
who  acte<l  on  her  pledges  was  one  of  the  main  causes  why,  in  the  fall  of 
1782,  there  was  no  loyalist  party  left  in  the  United  States.  And  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  when  discassing  the  merits  of  the  case,  that  when 
full  compensation  to  these  abandoned  loyalists  was  suggested  by  Frank- 
lin as  the  price  of  the  cession  of  Canada,  this  cession,  though  at  first 
regarded  favorably  by  Shelburue,  was  considered  ultimately  inadmis- 
sible by  his  associates.  The  opportunity*  to  Britain  of  thus  redeeming 
her  pledges  of  protection  was  then  lost.* 

Growth  of  affection  to  Pranoe.        §25.  By  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 

thirteen  Colonies  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
WAS  regarded  with  aversion.  To  the  Puritan  the  religion  of  France 
was  detestable,  and  this  detestation  was  not  lessened  by  the  campaigns 
which  New  and  Old  England  conducted  together  against  Canada,  and  in 
which  the  hardness  of  French- Indian  warfare  was  the  theme  of  denun- 
ciation for  years  in  almost  every  Puritan  household.  The  Huguenot, 
whose  influence  in  several  of  the  Colonies  was  great,  had  his  own  reji- 
sons  for  utter  political  and  personal  hatred  of  the  power  by  which  he 
had  been  treated  so  ruthlessly.  The  Cavalier  emigrants,  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  their  affection  for  England  as  their  home,  peculiarly 
shared  the  characteristic  national  dislike  and  contempt  for  their  dis- 
tinctive national  adversary.  Nothing  illustrates  more  effectively  the 
progress  of  alienation  from  England  than  the  i'act  that  at  the  close  of 
1775  leading  men  of  all  sections  were  looking  forward  to  an  alliance 
with  France  as  one  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  relief.  Gradually 
this  approach  to  France,  which  at  first  was  one  solely  of  poJicy,  became, 
as  the  papers  hereafter  given  will  show,  one  of  affection. 

Of  Washington's  change  of  sentimeut  in  this  relation  Guizot  thus 
writes: 


it 


It  is  the  property  of  great  men,  even  when  they  share  the  prejudices  of  their  time 
and  of  their  country,  to  know  how  to  get  free  from  them  and  how  to  rise  snperior  to 
their  natural  hahits  of  thonght.  It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  Wasli- 
iogtou  did  not  like  France,  and  ha<l  no  coutidence  in  her;  hut  his  great  and  strong 
common  sense  had  enlightened  him  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  contest  he  had  ent^sred 
upon.  He  knew  it  was  a  desperate  one;  he  fon^saw  that  it  wonhl  be  a  long  one; 
better  than  anybody  he  knew  Uie  weaknesses  as  weli  as  the  merits  of  the  instruments 
which  he  ha<l  at  disposal ;  lie  had  learned  to  desire  the  alliance  and  the  aid  of  France. 

•  Chief-Justice  Oliver  thus  speaks,  on  May  '.5,  1776,  of  the  condition  of  the  refugees 
who,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  were  carried  to  Halifax  and  there  left  to  shift  for 
themselves : 

''There  was  so  great  an  addition  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  navy  and  army  and 
refugees  from  Boston,  which  made  the  lodgings  for  them  very  s<^arce  to  be  had,  and 
many  of  them  when  procured,  quite  intolerable.  Provisions  were  hero  as  dear  as 
in  Loodon.  The  rents  of  lumses  were  extravagant,  and  the  owners  of  them  took  all 
the  advantages  of  the  necessity  of  the  times;  so  that  I  knew  of  three  rooms  in  one 
hooae,  which  honse  could  not  cost  £500  sterling,  let  for  £*2o0  sterling  per  year.  Thus 
mankind  prey  npon  each  other.''    (  2  Hutchinsoirs  Memoirs,  49.) 
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She  did  Dot  belie  his  hopes.  At  the  very  moment  when  CongresB  wm  Tefasing  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  as  long  as  a  single  English  soldier  remained 
on  American  soil,  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  were  everywhere  throughout  the 
thirteen  Colonies  greeting  the  news  of  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  treaties  of  alliance^a  trinmph  of  diplomatic  ability  on 
the  part  of  Franklin—had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778.' 


»•» 


It  does  not  follow  ^in  this  change  of  sentiment  that  the  ties  which 
boand  English  colonists  in  Aiperica  to  the  ancestry  from  which  they 
sprang,  with  its  literature,  its  religion,  its  invaluable  institutions  of 
personal  liberty,  were  dissolved  by  the  war.  In  some  respects  the  war 
strengthened  them ;  its  disorders  and  desolateness  showing  their  value. 
But  as  an  ally  faithful  in  her  engagements  to  them  in  their  distress, 
France  as  a  nation  won  their  affection  in  proportiou  as  they  lost  their 
afifection  to  the  British  crown. 

^ftoSl*  *®  **^"  Baropean        |  26.  It  has  bccu  already  observed  t  that  at  the 

very  outset  of  our  diplomatic  history,  while  it  was 
maintained  by  John  and  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Lees,  followed  by  a 
majority  of  Congress,  that  the  proper  course  for  the  new  republic  to 
pursue  was  to  send  ministers  to  every  foreign  state,  calling  for  recogni- 
tion and  aid,  this  was  resisted  by  Franklin,  who  took  the  position  that 
to  send  ministers  to  a  foreign  court  without  first  knowing  they  would 
be  received  was  inconsistent  with  diplomatic  usage,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  would  probably  repel 
rather  than  conciliate.  Franklin,  however,  being  in  this  matter  over- 
ruled, ministers,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  were  sent,  only  to  be  rebuffed,  to 
the  leading  European  courts ;  even  recognition  not  being  granted  until 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  The  Netherlands,  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  war,  or,  in  the  cases  of  other  European  sovereignties,  by  the 
prior  recognition  by  the  parent  state.} 

'5  GuizotV  History  of  France,  379.  t  /a/ro,  f  15.  t  Supra,  i  19. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ATTTTUDE  OF  OBEAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

^li'd^dfng  oufy^to  SSS^        §  27.  George  III  was  the  first  British  king  of 
■>*y-  the  Hawoveriau  liue  who  was  not  obliged  to  go 

back  to  the  whig  revolution  of  1688  for  his  title. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne  there  were  no  adverse  claimants  setting 
np  against  him  superior  "divine"  right.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  tories  as  a  body  came  over  to  his  aid.  There  was  much  also  in  the 
tone  and  policy  of  the  great  revolutionary  families,  who  had  controlled 
affairs  during  the  reign  of  his  two  predecessors,  to  draw  popular  support 
from  the  whigs,  as  well  as  to  lead  the  king  to  look  on  them  with  dis- 
favor. Aside  from  this,  the  strong  will,  the  bigoted  temper,  the  obsti- 
nate egotism,  and  the  limited  education  of  George  III  made  him  look 
with  distrust  upon  free  institutions;  and  his  courage  and  obstinacy 
prompted  him  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a  revolution  which 
would,  if  successful,  not  only  humiliate  him,  but  dismember  his  emx>ire. 
l^or  was  it  strange  that  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  should  unite 
with  the  king  in  the  determination  not  to  concede  to  the  Colonies  the 
liberties  they  claimed.  In  the  upper  house  the  whig  peers  had  lost,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  maintenance  of  distinctively  whig  principles,  their 
ascendency,  and  only  a  small  minority  supported  the  claims  of  the  Col- 
onies to  relief  from  parliamentary  taxation.  A  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  constituencies  which  this  house  repre- 
sented took  the  same  view  and  sustained  the  king,  and  the  king  con- 
tinued the  war  as  long  as  it  could  be  waged  without  ruin.  lie  did 
80  by  sheer  force  of  will,  assisted  by  personal  courage  not  unmixed 
with  cunning.  His  correspondencAj  with  Lord  North,  as  now  published, 
shows  how  that  intelligent  though  irresolute  minister  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  his  master's,  and  how  by  that  master  no  propositions  for 
conciliation  were  assented  to  until  it  was  obvious  they  were  too  late. 
It  was  in  vain  that  North  endeavored  to  persuade  his  unister  that  every 
incident  of  the  war  showed  that  if  continued  it  would  end  in  Britain's 
defeat;  it  was  in  vain  that  these  views  were  sustained  by  Gower  and 
by  Dartmouth.  North,  always  unwilling  to  offend,  himself  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  king's  generosity  for  the  building  up  of  a  private  estate, 
shrank  from  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  by  resigning,  and  in  this  way 
concessions  were  offered  always  too  late,  and  forces  were  sent  out 
which|  though  great,  were  always  insufficient,  until  the  surrender  at 
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§  27.]  INTKODUCTION.  [cHAP.  IIL 

Yorktown  left  no  other  coarse  oi>en  thaa  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

Greorge  IlTs  retrospective  view  of  the  war  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts,  heretofore  unpublished,  from  his  letters  to  Shel- 
bnme: 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  have  great  reason  to  say  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
tronbles  to  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Fox,  this  government  has  not  taken  any  bnt  precipitate 
steps,  whilst  cantion  and  system  have  been  nsed  by  the  Americans,  which  is  enough 
ground  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  present  diflerences  of  situations.''  (George  III  to 
Shelbnrne,  Aug.  12,  1782,  Bancroft  MSa) 

He  thus  reconciled  himself  to  the  peace : 

"  I  shonld  be  miserable  indeed  if  I  did  not  feel  that  no  blame  on  that  account  can  be 
laid  at  my  door,  and  did  I  not  know  that  knavery  seems  to  be  so  much  the  striking 
feature  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  may  not  in  the  end  1>e  an  evil  that  they  will  become 
aliens  to  the  kingdom."    (Same  to  same,  Nov.  10,  1782,  id,) 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  opposition  to  George  III  in  his  own 
family  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Still6  in  his  Monograph  on  Count 
Broglie,  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  January, 

1888: 

**The  marshal  [Bro^^lie]  was  api>ointed  governor  of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
ToAl,  and  Verdun,  and  during  his  a*>sence  from  his  post  his  place  was  filled  ad  interim 
by  the  count.  It  was  while  he  held  this  i>o8ition,  in  1775,  that  his  name  became  con- 
nected with  an  event  the  influence  of  which  proved  momentous  in  our  American 
revolntionary  history.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  George  III,  while 
traveling  in  France,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  count  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Metz.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  Americaa  insurrection,  as  it  was 
then  CJilled  in  France,  which  had  just  broken  out.  The  duke,  who,  with  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  held  very  different  opinions  concerning  the  insurgents  from 
those  entertained  by  George  III,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
Americans,  and  explained  their  position.  We  know  how  the  conversation  at  that 
dinner  affected  one  of  the  guests,  the  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette ;  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  Count  de  Brog- 
lie  the  germ  of  that  idea  which  grew  in  time  to  a  stadtholderate  as  the  best  means  of 
aiding  us  in  our  struggle."* 

*  As  to  Broglie,see  infrti,  ^  76.  Hume,  though  a  doctrinaire  tory,  was  even  at  the 
outset  a  diHbeliever  in  the  policy  of  attempting  the  forcible  subjugation  of  America. 
In  a  letter  to  Strahan,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  of  October  2(>,  1775,  he  argued  in 
favor  of  abandoning  the  attempt  To  do  thin  at  that  time,  he  said,  ''only  anticipates 
the  necesjuiry  oonrse  of  events  a  fi*w  years;  that  a  forfj^l  and  every-day  precarious 
monopoly  of  about  £600,000or  jC70O,O0Oa  year  of  manufactures  was  not  worth  contend- 
ing  for;  that  we  should  preserve  the  greater  part  of  this  tnwle,  even  if  the  ports  of 
America  were  open  to  all  nations;  that  it  was  very  likely,  in  our  niethml  of  proceeding, 
that  we  should  Insdisappointeil  in  our  scheme  of  conquering  the  Colonies;  and  that  we 
onj^ht  to  think  lieforehand  how  we  were  to  govern  them  after  they  were  conquered. 
Arbitrary  power  can  extend  its  oppressive  arm  to  the  auti|>o<lc8,  but  a  limited  govern- 
ment can  never  be  long  upheld  at  a  distance,  even  where  no  dingusts  have  intervened, 
much  less  where  such  violent  animosities  have  taken  place.  We  must,  therefore,  annul 
all  the  charters,  abolish  every  deniocratical  powet  in  every  colony,  repeal  the  habeas 
corpus  act  with  reganl  to  them,  invest  every  governor  with  full  discretionary  or  arbi- 
trary powers,  contiscate  the  estates  of  the  chief  planters,  and  hang  three-fourths  of 
their  clergy.    To  execute  such  acts  of  destructive  violence  twenty  thousand  men  will 
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CHAP.  III.]  REFUGEE   DIPLOMACY.  [§  28. 

Dipionuwy  of  refageee.  |  28.  The  American  refugees  in  England  dur- 

ing the  lie  volution  fall  into  two  classes.  There 
were  those — such  as  Curwen  and  Shoemaker — who  went  there  under  the 
stress  of  a  double  allegiance,  as  they  conceived  it.,  to  wait  in  retirement 
the  result  of  a  war  as  to  which,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  have  taken  sides.  There  were  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  went  to  England  as  the  champions  of  the  royal  cause 
in  America,  driven  from  America  because  of  their  devotion  to  this  cause, 
appearing  before  Tlirone  and  Parliament  as  its  diplomatic  represent- 
not  be  snfflciunt,  nor  thirty  thouBand  to  maintain  them  in  ho  wide  and  disjointed  a 
territory.  And  who  are  to  pay  ho  great  an  army  f  The  coIouintH  can  not  at  any  time, 
mnch  leHH  after  reducing  th<tm  to  such  a  state  of  denolation.  We  ought  not,  and  in- 
deed can  not)  in  the  overloaded  or  rather  overwhelmed  and  totally  mined  ntate  of  our 
finances.''    (Hnme'H  Letters  to  Strahan  (Oxford,  1888),  288.) 

Lord  George  Germain,  afterwards  Viscount  Sackville,  to  whom,  as  colonial  sec- 
retary under  Lord  North,  was  intrusted  the  management  of  British  interests  in 
America  for  seven  y«ars,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset.  He  was 
born  in  1710,  and  in  1759  commanded,  without  much  credit  to  himself,  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  Trie<l  by  court-martial,  he  was 
convicted  of  cowardice  in  the  action,  dismissed  the  service,  and  stricken  from 
the  list  of  privy  coancilors.  He  subsequently  entered  Parliament,  where  his  energy 
and  oratorical  giftn  gave  him  much  influence,  and  by  a  duel  he  invited,  on  his 
courage  being  assailed,  he  to  some  extent  recovered  himself  from  the  Htain  he  received 
at  Minden.  In  1775,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  became  colonial  secretary,  when  he  took 
the  lead  in  the  debates  on  the  American  war.  In  this  position  he  bore  the  chief 
brunt  of  the  attacks  of  the  whig  opposition.  'I  am  glad,'  said  Lord  North  to  Fox, 
after  one  of  these  encounters,  '  that  you  have  left  off  attacking  an  old  hulk  like 
myself,  and  that  to-day,  when  you  were  in  fine  feather,  you  fell  upon  a  man-of-war. 
However  equivocal  the  last  words  of  this  congratulation  mtiy  have  been,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Germain  was,  what  North  was  not,  in  earnest  in  the  war  and  sanguine  of 
victory,  until  the  battle  of  Yorktown  made  him  give  up  hope.  A  singular  episode 
in  Germain's  history  was  his  extraordinary  intimacy  with  Benjamin  Thompson 
(afterwards  Count  Rumford),  who  was  for  a  time  his  private  secretary,  to  whom  his 
most  secret  counsels  seem  to  have  been  imparted.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  intimacy 
there  was  mnch  talk,  and  the  worst  construction  of  it  was  suggested  by  Hutchinson, 
in  his  momoirsy  (ii,  289,337,  and  by  Sholburne,  in  a  sketch  of  Germain,  loft  in  manu- 
script among  the  Lansdowne  papers.  [This  passage  was  suppressed  when  the  sketch 
was  afterwanls  published  in  Sholbume's  Life,  by  Fitzmanrice.]  The  allusions  by 
Hutchinson  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  Thompson,  who  was 
bom  and  educated  in  Massachusetts,  communicated  to  American  agents  in  London 
Bomo  of  the  secrets  with  which  he  wi^  charged.  Thompson's  career  was  singularly 
versatile,  and  more  than  once  during  it  was  he  suspected  of  political  double-dealing. 
(See  Ellis'  Life  of  Thompson.)  Towards  the  close  of  North's  ministry  Lord  Germain 
was  created  Viscount  Sackville.  An  animated  protest  was  made  against  this  act  by 
leading  whig  peers.  He  died  in  1785.  Of  his  last  days  a  curions  account  is  given  in 
Comberland's  memoirs. 

In  the  London  Mornin;;  Post  for  Jane  7,  1781,  is  the  following: 

''It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  to  Lord  George  Germain,  is  about  raising 
a  regiment  of  horse,  of  which  he  is  to  be  made  colonel  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  and 
immediately  to  go  to  America.  Who  can  believe  itf"  There  is  no  clew  given  as 
to  the  disqualifications  which  the  four  last  words  hint. 

In  Shelbnrno's  manuscript  notes  on  Germain  (see  1  Shelburne's  Life,  358)  it  is  stated 
tliat  the  omission,  in  the  British  colonial  office,  to  forward  an  alleged  instruction  from 
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atives,  presenting  its  interests  as  fairly  as  tbey  could,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  prominent  among  these  interests  were  their  res- 
toration to  office  and  their  recovery  of  their  estates.  As  the  leading 
representative  of  the  latter  class  may  be  considered  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, royalist  governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  remarkable  diary  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  press  with  a  candor  and  fullness  for  which  its 
editor  deserves  great  credit.*    Hntchinson,  driven  from  Massachusetts 

Germain  to  Ho  wo  to  join  Burgoyne  on  the  Hadsou  wus  doc  to  Gremiain's  culpable 
negligence  in  pOHtiMiuing  the  signatnre  of  the  instruction  nutil  it  was  mislaid. 

**  It  might  appear  incredible  if  his  own  secretary  and  the  most  respectable  iiersons  in 
office  had  not  assured  me  of  the  fact ;  what  corroborates  it  is  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way.''  The  iuEtnictiou  was  found  in  Germain's  office  after  Bor- 
goy ne's  surrender.    (Foublanque's  Burgoyne,  233 ;  1  Jones'  History  of  New  York,  G96. ) 

'*  But  thon^i^h  this  particular  instruction  may  have  been  thus  lost,  yet  the  general  tenor 
of  other  instmctions  in  Howe*s  hands  were  such  as  to  impose  on  him  the  duty  which 
this  lost  paper  specifically  enforced."  (See  Bnrgoyne's  "Narrative,"  where  this  is 
urged.) 

Fox,  in  a  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  3, 1779  (20  Parliamentary  Beg. 
ister,  735),  seems  to  have  had  this  neglect  of  duty  in  mind : 

''Instead  of  being  in  town  when  effective  measures,  directed  to  vigorous  exertions 
and  a  proper  employment  of  our  national  strength  and  resources,  ought  steadily  to 
engage  their  attention,  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and  Germain)  and  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  the  cabinet  will  fly  from  the  fatigues  of  their  office ;  they  will  be  amusing 
themselves  at  their  country  seats  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  together,  and  the  great 
business  of  the  nation  will  be  left  to  the  care  of  a  few  clerks  in  office ;  or  if  they 
should  in  their  respective  retreata  turn  their  attention  at  all  to  public  affairs,  it  will 
be  only  to  devise  means  not  for  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  but  to  defeat  inquirieB 
into  their  blunders,  incapacity,  and  neglect  in  Parliament." 

Of  Lord  Sandwich,  ^*  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,"  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Strahan,  of 
May  10,  1776,  thus  writes: 

<*  When  we  passed  by  Spine  Hill,  near  Newbury,  we  found  in  the  inn  Lord  Denbigh, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  of  my  fellow-traveler.  His  lordship  informed  me  that  he. 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Mulgiavc,  Mr.  Banks,  and  two  or  three  ladies  of  pleasure  had 
passed  five  or  six  days  there,  and  intended  to  pass  all  this  week  and  the  next  in  the 
same  place;  that  their  chief  object  was  to  enjoy  the  trouting  season;  that  they  had 
been  very  successful;  that  Lord  Sandwich,  in  particular,  had  caught  trout  near 
20  inches  long,  which  gave  him  incredible  siitisfactiou.  '  *  *  I  do  not 
remember  in  all  my  little  or  great  knowledge  of  history  (according  as  you  and  Dr. 
Johnson  cau  settle  between  you  the  degrees  of  my  knowledge)  such  another  instance, 
and  1  am  sure  such  a  uuo  does  not  exist;  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  is 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  master  in  his  department,  should,  at  a  time  when  the  £»te 
of  the  British  Empire  is  in  dependence,  and  in  dependence  on  him,  find  so  much 
leisure,  tranquillity,  presence  of  mind,  and  magnanimity  as  to  have  amusement  in 
trouting  during  three  weeks  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the  scene  of  business  and  duriug 
the  most  critical  season  of  the  year.  There  needs  but  this  single  fact  to  decide  the 
fato  of  the  nation.  What  an  ornament  would  it  be  in  a  future  history  to  open  the  glari^mM 
events  of  the  ensuing  year  with  the  narrative  of  so  singular  an  incident,"  (Hume's  Letters 
to  Strahan  (Oxford,  1888),  :«4.) 

That  Humo  should  not  have  noticed  as  another  ominous  incident  the  character  of 
the  companions  Sandwich  took  with  him  when  trouting  may  illustrate  a  similar  poblio 
indifference  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  orgies  of  Howe,  already  noticed. 

*  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  by  Peter  Orlando  Hntchinson,  Loudon  ; 
vol.  i,  1883;  vol.  ii,  1886. 
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• 

by  the  revolutionary  leaders,  arrived  io  London,  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
1774.  It  shows  how  important  a  person  he  then  was  in  the  eye  of  king 
and  of  ministry,  and  how  eager  they  were  to  obtain  his  views,  that  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  ^^  received  a  card  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  desir- 
ing to  see  me  at  his  house  before  1  o'clock,"  and  that  by  Dartmouth  he 
was  carried  '^  immediately  to  the  king,"  though  he  was  not  '^  dressed  as 
expecting  to  go  to  court."  A  long  conversation  ensued.  At  its  outset, 
certain  letters,  approving  of  Hutchinson's  course  being  produced,  the 
king  said  to  Dartmouth,  ^'  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  I 
am  sure  his  (Hutchinson's)  conduct  has  been  universally  approved  of 
here  by  people  of  all  parties."  There  was  then  some  conversation  about 
the  letters,  the  disclosure  of  which,  through  Franklin's  agency,  had 
lately  brought  so  much  odium  on  Hutchinson,  and  then  came  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•«  K.  Where  in  Dr.  F.,  my  lord! 

'*  Lord  D.  I  believe,  sir,  he  is  in  town.  He  was  going  to  America,  but  I  fancy  he  is 
not  gone. 

''  K.  I  heanl  he  was  going  to  SwitsM^rland  or  to  some  part  of  the  continent. 

''Lord  D.  I  think,  sir,  there  has  been  such  a  report. 

*'K.  In  such  abuse,  Mr.  U.,  as  you  met  with,  I  sup^iose  there  must  have  been  i>er- 
sonal  malevolence  as  well  as  party  rage  f  " 

Some  gossix)iug  talk  followed  about  Hancock,  Gushing,  and  Samuel 
Adams.  Then  came  a  statement  somewhat  singular,  when  we  re- 
member that  Hutchinson  was  a  leading  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church : 

"K.  I  have  heard,  Mr.  H.,  that  yonr  ministers  preach  that,  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing liberty  or  the  public  good,  any  immorality  or  less  evil  may  be  tolerated. 

**  H.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
but  /  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  publicly  oMeried  by  9ome  of  the  heads  of  the  partly 
who  call  themselves  sober  metit  that  the  good  of  the  jyublic  is  above  all  other  oonsideralionSy 
and  thai  truth  may  be  dispensed  with  and  immorality  is  excusable  when  this  great  good  can 
be  obtained  by  such  means." 

This  extraonlinary  announcement,  tending  to  show  that  it  was  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  politiciil  duty  to  put  down  the  insurgents,  was  fol- 
lowed by  rambling  talk  on  dissent  in  general  and  on  the  different  kinds 
of  dissenters.  Then  ciime  an  interlude  on  climate,  and  on  grains,  graz- 
ing, and  Indians.  '^  The  king  was  particular  in  many  other  inquiries 
ri^lative  to  my  administration,  to  the  state  of  the  province,  and  the  other 
colonies.  I  have  minuted  what  remained  the  clearest  in  my  mind,  and 
as  near  the  order  in  which  they  passed  as  I  am  able.  He  asked  also 
what  part  of  my  family  I  brought  with  me  and  what  I  left  behind,  and 
at  length  advised  me  to  keep  house  a  few  days  for  the  recovery  of  my 
health.  I  then  withdrew.  I  was  near  two  hours  in  the  K.'8  closet.  Lord 
D.  feared  I  was  tired  so  long  standing."  This  was  not  unnatural  in  Lord 
D.,  considering  Hutchinson's  exhaustion  when  he  arrived.  But  he 
was  more  cheerful  under  the  infliction  than  Miss  Burney,  when  put  to 
similar  torture.    ^^I  observed  that  so  gracious  a  reception  made  me 
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iuserisible  of  i t "  (the  fatigue).  The  salient  feature  of  the  interview  coo- 
BJHtetl  iu  HutchiuBon's  statement  that  even  the  ^^ sober''  part  of  the 
insurgents  held  that  truth  and  morality  were  to  be  sul>ordinated  to 
their  notion  of  public  goo<l.* 

SSeveral  letters  written  by  him  within  the  next  fortnight  are  given, 
si)ecifying  the  attentions  paid  him  by  men  of  rank,  political  or  social. 
To  them,  as  well  as  to  his  corres|>ondents  in  America,  he  declared 
that  he  considered  the  Boston  port  bill  as  a  necessity,  but  that,  on  a 
rescinding  by  the  provincial  legislature  of  their  offensive  action  and 
a  pro|>er  submission  to  crown  and  Parliament,  nece-ssity,  he  believed, 
would  ceiise  to  call  for  such  stringent  disciplines  When,  on  July  7,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Lonl  North,  it  was  to  hear,  and  without  anything 
more  than  a  feeble  dissent,  that  the  crown,  as  a  further  |>enalty  on  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  di8i)osed  to  abrogate  the  provincial  charter.  It  is  due 
to  Hutchinson,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  the  terms  of  conciliation 
he  proposed  at  this  juncture  were  submission  to  I*arliament  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Boston  i)ort  bill  should  be  repea]e<l  and  that  the 
Colonies  were  not  to  be  in  future  taxed  without  their  consent.  This 
was  the  diplomatic  )H)sition  of  the  refugees  in  1774  and  1775,  at  a  time 
when,  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  terms  from  England, 
they  could  have  returned  to  America  as  unisters  of  the  situation,  recog- 
nizixl  on  lH>tli  sides  of  the  water  as  the  restorers  of  peace  and  the  framera 
of  a  system  which  would  secure  local  government  while  acknowleilging 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament. 

But  refugee  diplomacy  of  1774-'75,  when,  if  successful,  the  American 
negotiators  could  have  returned  on  the  top  of  the  lil)eral  wave,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  refugee  diplomacy  in  1777-'81,  when,  thixiugh 
British  misconduct,  as  heretofore  related,  America  was  roused  to  an 
indignation  which  would  tolerate  no  concessions  short  of  indei>eDdeuce. 
Independenct^  would  have  destroyed  the  future  of  the  refugees,  of  whom 
Hutchinson  was  the  leading  representative.  The  more  intense  became 
the  antagonism  of  America,  and  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
mother  country,  the  less  probable  was  his  restoration  to  his  high  office^ 
to  his  great  i>ossessions,  to  the  home  he  so  dearly  loved.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  and  the  ministry  crosseil  each  other  on  the  conciliation  <|ne«- 
t ion,  going  in  opi>osi ted irwt ions.  When  he  proposed  in  1774-^75  the 
cx>mpromi8e  of  submission  without  taxation  the  government  scouted  at 
it,  and  when  he  thought  the  Boston  port  bill  severe  they  thought  it  a 
proi>er  method  of  discipline^  But  in  1777-78,  when  the  ministry  pro- 
l>ose<1  to  re|>eal  the  port  bill  and  to  laj'  no  more  taxes  if  America  would 
submit,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  distress.  Such  a  measure  meant  his 
exclusion  fmm  the  soil  to  which  he  was  tenderly  attached  and  the  af- 

*  Of  this  iiitiervicw  George  HI,  in  a  iiot-c  daU-xl  July  1,  1774,  t-o  Lonl  North,  emye: 
*' Jnst  seen  Mr.  Hutchinsou,  lat^"  governor  of  Maasacbnsetts,  and  am  now  canvineed 
they  will  sulmiit.  He  owns  the  Boston  |K>rt  bill  to  have  been  the  only  wiae  and 
effectual  method.'^    (See  1  Broagham's  Stat-esmen,  et«.,  85.) 
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firmance  ot  the  coDfiscation  of  Lis  estates ;  for  it  was  cue  of  the  most 
discreditable  features  of  Lord  North's  compromise  measure  that  it  gave 
no  protection  to  the  loyalists  who  had  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  the 
royal  cause,  but  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  provincial  governments. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  this,  coupled  with  a  consciousness  that  king 
and  courtiers  who  had  welcomed  him  so  conspicuously  in  1774-'75,  had 
begun  to  turn  coldly  from  him,  that  makes  his  diary  one  of  the  saddest 
as  well  as  most  interesting  that  was  ever  written.  He  narrated  con- 
versation after  conversation  in  which  he  drew  from  supporters  of  the 
ministry  their  doubts  as  to  the  North  compromise,  and  then  sought  to 
confirm  them  in  those  doubts.  Thus  of  Cornwall,  speaker  of  the  house, 
who,  on  January  31, 1778,  mentioned  what  the  proposal  to  the  Colonies 
might  be,  he  asked :  '*  But  to  whom  is  this  proposal  to  be  made,  or  what 
security  can  be  given  for  any  compliance  with  it  f  "  To  another  ministe- 
rialist, on  February  13,  he  said  that  "all  would  bo  scouted  and  ridi- 
culed.'' It  was  no  satisfaction  for  him  to  hear  in  reply  that  ''something 
must  be  done.  The  country  party  was  going  off;  they  had  lost  fifty 
members;  they  should  not  have  a  majority  of  twenty  if  something  was 
not  done."    On  the  next  day  Hutchinson  made  the  following  entry: 

'*  Tuesdayi  tho  ITth,  is  appoin^d  for  Lord  North's  plan  to  como  before  the  Loase. 
He  Dever  was  so  maoh  perplexed  before,  and  his  friends  think  he  is  making  bad 
worse." 

On  the  17th  he  met  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  what  Hutchinson  either 
said  or  hinted  we  may  gather  from  what  he  told  us  of  Hardwicke,  who, 
he  said,  ''seems  willing  to  give  up  all,  but  is  confused  in  his  notions  of 
govei-nment,  as  every  man  must  bo  when  he  departs  from  the  funda- 
mental prnciples  and  admits  governed  to  be  governors."  With  Lord 
Hillsborough  he  had  a  significant  conversation  on  February  20,  after 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill  had  been  oftered: 

''He  (Hillsborough)  agreed  that  all  the  best  men  in  tho  kingdom  were  Voting  in 
Parliament  for  a  measure  they  disapproved  of.  But  one  of  the  cabinet  was  in  it; 
tliat  was  Lord  Dartmonth.  Ho  did  not  know  but  Lord  Weymouth  might  think  less 
unfavorably  than  lord  president,  lord  chancellor,  lord  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  were  utterly  against  it.  I  asked  if  tho  king  did  not  countenance  itf  He 
thought  tho  K.  would  never  thwart  his  minister,  and  would  rather,  when  dissatisfied, 
change  him.'' 

On  the  20th  he  met  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord  Liverpool),  ^'  who  is 
very  silent,  cold,  and  reserved ;  asked  a  question  or  two.  He  answered 
he  had  no  hand  in  what  was  doing.  It  not  being  one  of  the  mollia 
temporaj  I  withdrew.  Everybody  where  I  go  is  out  of  temper.  What 
can  be  more  unplejii^ant  than  to  be  obliged  to  vote  for  what  they  utterly 
disapproved  ?  "  And  no  doubt  Hutchinson  stimulated,  as  far  as  he  pru- 
dently could,  this  ill-temper  and  disapproval.  The  day  was  over  when 
he  could  be  welcomed  back  to  his  beloved  country  as  a  messenger  of 
peace.  His  only  chance  of  restoration  was  by  military  force.  Concil- 
iation would  make  his  enemies  supreme.    His  cherished  home  at  Milton, 
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the  most  beautiful  couutry  seat  on  tbe  coast,  his  spacious  Boston  house, 
his  position  as  governor,  could  now  be  restored  for  him  only  by  sach 
overwhelming  military  force  as  would  desolate  the  land.  His  despair 
increased  as  time  passed  on,  and  as  the  want  of  permanent  military  suc- 
cess made  the  ministry  more  and  more  desirous  of  compromise.  On 
April  4,  1778,  he  called  again  on  Cornwall,  "  who  I  saw  by  his  coun- 
tenance to  be  engaged,  and  had  only  two  or  three  words.  I  said  I  had 
no  concern  for  myself,  but  I  had  no  prospect  for  my  children.  Ho  bid 
me  not  be  concerned ;  government  would  not  let  them  suffer.  America, 
he  said,  was  lost.  Unnecessarily,  I  thought,  given  up.  Most  shame- 
fully, he  added." 

On  June  2  comes  the  following: 

''The  letters  from  Now  York  lament  the  conoiliatory  measares,  as  they  are  called, 
fearing  tliey  will  make  the  Americans  more  tenacioas  of  their  independence ;  speak 
of  a  treaty  as  a  matter  nncertain,  but  rather  beliere  they  will  not  come  to  if 

The  ^<  people  in  New  York,"  that  is  to  say,  the  loyalists  who  remained 
in  the  city  after  its  capture  by  the  British,  therefore  resisted,  as  did 
nutchiuson,  ^'  conciliation,"  embracing,  as  the  measure  did,  opening  of 
American  ports,  relief  from  British  taxation,  and  local  self-government. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  position  in  1774  and  1775,  in  1778  the 
only  terms  that  would  satisfy  them  would  be  such  annihilation  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  as  would  restore  them  to  colonial  power  and  secure  to 
them  their  confiscated  estates.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among 
those  who  called  themselves  subjects  of  Greorge  III  none  were  at  this 
time  more  discontented  than  these  loyalists.  Hutchinson  was  pecul- 
iarly favored  by  the  crown.  He  had  a  large  lyension  and  several  of  his 
family  were  provided  for.  Yet  on  June  9, 1778,  immediately  after  ac- 
knowledging having  secured  a  salary  for  his  brother,  comes  the  follow- 
ing: <' Everybody  complains  of  the  languor  and  inactivity  in  public 
affairs."  His  diary,  after  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  had  been  grad- 
ually losing  that  interest  which  is  derived  from  intimacy  with  men  of 
high  political  station.  His  old  tory  notion,  it  is  true,  that  power,  as  he 
expressed  it,  was  to  come  from  governors  to  governed,  and  not  from 
governed  to  governors,  became  even  more  intense,  and  his  theoretical 
loyalty  to  the  crown  even  more  abject.  But  his  idols  were  becoming 
personally  sick  of  him  and  he  personally  tired  of  his  idols.  It  is  true 
that  he  assiduously  attended  the  royal  levees;  that  he  loyally  (on 
June  10, 1778)  concurred  in  the  king's  remark  that  "some  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  times  went  from  hence  to  America;"  and  that  when  the 
king  said,  "  They  are  a  sad  nest,*'  he  replied,  "  I  hope,  sir,  they  will  be 
broken  up  in  time."  It  is  true  also  that  afterwards  (June  24, 1779), 
when  the  king  dilated  on  the  "  wickedness"  of  the  whig  opposition,  he 
replied,  loyally  enough,  that  he  "detested  them."  But  while  humble 
subserviency  was  expected  of  him,  his  advice  was  no  longer  sought. 
He  found  himself  no  longer  welcomed  even  by  the  king.    He  complained 
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that  Lord  j^orth  never  approached  hiin  on  the  sabjcct  of  those  concili- 
ation measures  which,  if  successful,  would  have  sacriflced  himself  and 
other  refugees  who  had  been  banished  and  whose  property  had  been 
seized.  The  inability  of  the  ministers  to  crush  the  "  rebellion  '^  in  Amer- 
ica ho  attributed  either  to  their  folly  or  to  the  inefficiency  of  their  sub- 
alterns. When  Lord  Hillsborough,  to  whose  persuasions  ho  attrib- 
uted his  acceptance  of  the  Massachusetts  governorship,  listened  coldly 
to  his  advice,  he  turned  bitterly  away,  groaning  ov^er  the  ingratitude  of 
men  in  power.  On  March  9,  1779,  hearing  of  Lord  Suffolk's  death,  he 
«ays :  "  He  took  great  notice  of  me  when  I  first  came  to  England,  but 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  person  who,  when  I  asked  anything  for 
any  of  my  family  or  friends,  would  make  use  of  their  influence  in 
my  behalfj  which  I  attribute  to  a  fear  lest  it  be  considered  as  a  fav^or 
which,  if  granted  at  their  request,  would  lessen  their  claims  for  them- 
selves or  some  of  their  connections ;"  and  then,  as  if  pointing  out  the 
retribution  on  such  nepotism,  he  added  that  "  he  left  no  children,"  and 
that  the  probability  was  that  "  the  title  would  go  to  a  very  remote  re- 
lation." "  I  never  was  more  disordered  in  speaking  to  the  king  than 
to-day,"  so  he  writes  on  March  29,  1779;  "and  by  his  sudden  turning 
and  speaking  to  the  next  person  I  think  he  discovered  it,"  No  longer 
do  we  meet  with  notices  of  royal  and  ministerial  honors  conferred  on 
him,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  large  pension.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  leading  ministers,  but  it  is  in  terms  of  reprobation ;  and  what  is  told 
of  them  is  matter  of  gossip — the  profligacy  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  worse 
than  profligacy  of  Lord  George  Germain.  In  the  meantime  the  life  of 
the  weary  exile  was  hastening  to  its  close  under  shadows  deepening  each 
day.  "  Government,"  he  exclaimed,  on  November  24, 1779,  "  has  failed 
in  all  its  measures,  merely  for  want  of  fit  officers  to  carry  them  into 
execution;"  but  for  this  improper  selection  of  officers  and  its  own 
temporising  policy  government  was  nevertheless  to  blame.  Domestic 
troubles  came  in  to  further  depress  him.  His  married  children  came  to 
him  with  their  families  for  support,  they  deserting  all  they  had  in  Bos- 
ton for  England,  where  they  expected  a  sympathetic  welcome,  but 
where  the  only  welcome  they  received,  and  that  a  sad  one,  was  from 
him.  His  two  younger  children  ('^  Peggy"  and  "Billy),"  on  whom  his 
love  seemed  concentrated,  died  of  consumption,  he  thought  produced 
by  the  uncongenial  climate.  His  great  desire  had  been  to  be  carried 
back  to  Boston,  if  not  for  death,  at  least  for  burial  in  the  grave-yard 
where  lay  four  generations  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  was  denied  him, 
and  on  June  3, 1780,  he  died  in  London,  in  part  at  least  from  a  broken 
heart,  and  was  laid  next  his  daughter  "Peg^y,"  at  the  church  at 
Croyden. 

Franklin  and  Hutchinson  were  together  in  London  for  some  months  in 
1774  and  1775,  though  without  meeting.  Each  was  at  this  time  desirous 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Each 
worked  in  his  own  fashion  to  bring  ab — *• ^  '^  -conciliation  as  he 
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approfed.  Each  had  been  a  holder  of  high  office  under  the  British 
crown.  Bat  in  one  material  point  they  differed.  Franklin  was  leaving 
England  for  America  because  he  was  determined  to  cast  his  fortunes 
with  America,  her  liberty  beings  ap  he  considered,  essential  to  her  polit- 
ical existence.  Hutchinson  left  America  for  England  because  he  regarded 
British  supremacy  as  essential  even  to  America's  prosperity.  Franklin 
insisted  on  self-government  for  the  Colonies,  and  if  this  could  not  be 
secured,  on  independence.  Hutchinson  abhorred  this  autonomy,  which 
would  be  as  destructive  of  his  personal  interests  as  of  his  political  prinoi- 
X)les.  Hence  i  t  was  that  their  lines  of  action  became  more  and  more  diverge 
ent.  Hutchinson  represented  the  diplomacy  of  retrogression  and  repres- 
sion, the  diplomacy  of  Strafford,  which  would  coerce  colonial  dei)endence 
by  blood.  Franklin  represented  the  diplomacy  of  progressive  liberal- 
ism, of  which  colonial  liberty,  or,  if  not  granted,  colonial  independence, 
was  the  primary  requisite.  The  diplomacy  of  Franklin  after  1776  was 
employed  to  obtain  liberty  and  independence  for  America,  which  after- 
wards was  to  result  in  vastly  increasing  the  resources  of  Britain.  The 
diplomacy  of  Hutchinson  was  strained  to  destroy  American  liberty  and 
independence,  and  in  this  to  make  America,  to  repeat  again  Chatham's 
words,  the  fit  instrument  to  destroy  British  liberty.^  And  it  is  remark- 
able how,  in  Hutchinson's  diplomatic  efforts,  as  representing  American 
loyalism,  these  objects  converged.  To  put  down  the  liberal  opposition 
of  England,  which  the  king  and  he  so  fM)rdially  agreed  to  detest,  was  a 
work  to  be  x)ursued  with  the  same  implacable  thoroughness  as  was  the 
putting  down  the  revolutionary  opposition  in  the  United  States. 

Auemptato  bnakthoFrench       §  29.  When  the  alliance  of  1778  between  France 

and  the  United  States  became  known,  the  first 
impulse  in  England  was  to  declare  war  against  Frauce;  the  second,  to 
separate  the  allies.  To  bring  about  this  separation  two  courses  were 
pursued.  The  first  was  sending  appeals  to  America,  to  circulate  which 
the  device  of  ^'intercepted  letters"  was  resorted  to.  Conspicuous  among 
these  were  Deane's  letters,  which  appeared,  after  his  apostacy,  in  Riv- 

*  This  was  the  general  temper  of  the  refugees  of  the  tory  stamp.  Thus  we  have  the 
followiug : 

*'  demonstrate  loudly  to  those  in  authority  against  treating  with  Congress.  Treat- 
ing with  them  is  establishing  them.  •  •  •  Though  we  should  even  conquer  the 
rebels,  yet^  if  an  accommodation  is  settled  with  the  Congress,  I  shall  consider  the  Col- 
onies as  eventually  lost,  and  that  in  a  little  time,  to  Great  Britain."  (New  York  tory 
letter  of  May  14,  1779,  in  London  Chronicle  for  July  3-6,  1779.) 

Hutchinson's  pension  was  £2,000.  It  was  granted  to  him  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  was  to  continue  until  he  was  able  to  resume  his  govemorahip. 
The  largeness  of  this  pension  shows  that  the  ministry  regarded  it  as  only  temporaiy, 
and  that  they  had  no  expectation  of  nltimate  disaster,  and  no  conception  of  the  enor- 
mous claims  to  be  subsequently  brought  against  them  by  refugees. 

As  embodying  Hutchinson's  distinctive  views,  see  address  of  American  loyalists  in 
London  Morning  Post,  March  5, 1762,  urging  necessity  of  prosecating  the  war  tiU  tlie 
rebellion  bo  crnshed. 
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ingtou's  (Royal)  Gazette,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  in  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  the  disparagement  of  France  and  the  praise  of  Britain  as  the 
true  friend  of  the  United  States.*  The  second  course  followed  was  that 
of  diplomatic  efforts  to  induce  France  to  desert  the  United  States,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  offer  of  Minorca  to  the  Russian 
ompress  on  condition  that  she,  as  mediator  in  the  then  proposed  medi- 
atioDy  should  persuade  France  to  withdraw  all  her  troops  and  ships 
firom  America.t  Direct  approaches  also  were  made  to  bring  about  such 
a  separation.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  Hartley's  letters  to  Franklin 
on  the  superiority  of  an  English  to  a  French  alliance  were  instigated 
by  Lord  North.  Nor  can  there  be  now  any  doubt  that  Vergennes  was 
informed  from  the  same  quarter  that  France  could  make  easy  terms  if 
she  would  desert  America.]: 

Corraption;  forgery.  5  30.  It  was  well  cuough  that  American  refugees 

iti  England  should  have  stipends  allowed  them; 
but  when,  a  few  weeks  after  his  treachery,  a  letter  of  Arnold  appeared 
in  which  he  acknowledged  having  received  jC5,000;||  when  it  became 
probable,  as  it  is  now  proved,  that  secretaries  in  American  legations 
were  under  British  pjiy  ;1]  when  to  eminent  revolutionists  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  intimations  came  that  they  would  be  well  cared  for  if  they 
should  effect  a  compromise  by  which  British  sovereignty  at  least  would 
be  saved  ;•♦  when,  as  we  now  know,  enormous  sums  of  British  secret- 
service  money  were  spent  in  diplomatic  corruption ;  when  Paris,  to  use 

•  See  ir^fra,  H  5^9,  103. 

\  Supra,  ^  7.  For  attomptH  to  draw  Franco  into  scparato  peace,  seo  Vergennes  to 
Luzerne,  March  2^1, 1782,  translatoil  in  part  in  8  Sparks'  WasUington,  291. 

t  Storraont,  in  his  dispatches  of  July,  1777,  dilates  on  his  cfTorta  to  make  Vergennes 
bcHevo  that  Franklin  was  intriguing  with  England  against  the  French  ministry. 
(See  80  6parks  Papers,  Harvard  College.) 

I  Seo  index,  title  Arnold. 

Among  the  "intercepted  letters"  in  the  Department  of  State  is  one  from  James 
Meyrick,  Parliament  street,  Jannary  30,  1781,  to  **Major-Gcneral"  Arnold,  announc- 
ing the  investment  on  the  lattor's  behalf  of  £5,000,  which  was  a  part  of  the  money 
paid  to  Arnold  for  his  treason. 

The  following  extract  from  an  **  intercepted  letter"  in  the  Department  of  State  from 
John  Hatton  to  his  son,  dated  January  1,  1781,  illustrates  the  statns  of  some  of  the 
refhgces: 

"  I  have  had  a  conference  with  some  of  our  great  men,  the  lords  of  the  troasnry,  and 
as  some  compensation  they  have  given  me  £300  in  cash  and  £80  per  annum,  and 
likewise  my  custom-house  salary  during  my  absence  from  my  port.  Had  I  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  come  three  or  four  years  before  I  might  have  had  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  a  year,  as  Andrew  Allen,  who  was  attorney-general  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  one  of  the  most  violent  rebels,  and  raised  a  company  of  rebel  riflemen, 
is  now  here  and  has  four  hnndred  per  annum,  and  nnmbers  of  others  of  the  white- 
washed sort  have  from  eighty  to  five  hnndred  a  year.  Thus  government  has  been 
much  imposed  upon  by  these  arch  jockeys  and  has  overdone  itself,  but  can  not  with 
propriety  retract ;  therefore  the  king's  real  friends  fare  the  worse,  and  some  have 
been  jratitioning  for  two  or  more  years  to  no  purpose." 

H  Seo  {|0YI,  $  150. 

'*8eefifpra,$a 
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the  words  both  of  Franklin  and  Vergennes,  w«a8  so  thronged  by  secret 
British  emissaries  that  every  movement  of  an  American  envoy  was 
watched  and  every  accessible  mflnence  which  conld  work  on  him 
seized* — then  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  acknowledge  the  unscrnpuloas 
skill  and  lavish  expenditure  by  which  this  particular  line  of  policy  was 
worked  out  by  the  British  Government.t 

In  tbis  connection  may  be  noticed  the  issuing  by  British  authority  of 
false  or  corrupted  papers  purporting  to  come  from  Americans  or  from 
Frenchmen  correspo!iding  with  Americans.]: 

*  '*  I  cuntiuucto  watch  Franklin'smotioDBOsnarrowly  asl  can,  but  wittioutseemiDg 
to  i)ay  luncb  attcution  to  them.  I  have  frcqacnt  oficra  of  inteUigeuce  with  regard 
to  him,  but  wheuever  these  offers  come  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  which  is  often  the 
case,  my  general  auswer  is  that  I  know  already  that  he  is  come  hero  as  a  fugitive 
rebel,  which  is  all  I  want  to  know  with  regard  to  him.''  (Stormont  to  Weymouth, 
Jan.  15,  1777,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

i  Supra,  4  J  7,8. 

Of  Galloway,  whose  case  exhibited  the  most  important  political  conversion  made 
by  the  British  during  the  war.  Sir  William  Howe,  in  his  Observatious,  t<ays: 

"  I  allowed  him  at  the  rate  of  £200  sterling  per  annum  from  the  time  of  his  joiniug 
the  army  until  he  could  be  otherwise  provided  for.  When  we  had  taken  possession 
of  Philadelphia  I  appointed  him  a  magistrate  of  the  police  of  the  city,  with  a  salary 
made  up  of  £300  sterling  per  annum  and  six  shillings  a  day  more  for  a  clerk.  I  also 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  port,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  day, 
making  in  the  whole  upwards  of  £777  sterling  per  annum.  Had  his  popularity  or  per- 
sonal inllnence  in  Pennsylvania  been  as  great  as  he  pretended  it  was,  I  shonld  not 
have  thought  the  money  ill- bestowed.  I  at  first  paid  attention  to  his  opinions  and 
relied  on  him  for  procuring  me  secret  intelligence,  but  I  afterwards  found  my  confi- 
dence was  misplaced.  His  ideas  I  discovered  to  bo  visionary,  and  his  inteUigenee 
was  too  froqueutly  either  ill-founded  or  so  much  exaggerated  that  it  would  have  been 
unsafe  to  act  upon  it.  Having  once  dftocted  him  in  sending  mo  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence from  a  person  who  afterwards,  upon  examination,  gave  a  different  account  of 
the  matter,  I  immediately  changed  the  channel  of  secret  communication,  and  in 
future  considered  Mr.  Galloway  as  a  nugatory  informer.  I  continued  him,  however, 
in  his  lucrative  offices  as  magistrate  of  the  police  and  superintendent  of  the  port,  in 
the  duties  of  which  I  Ijelieve  he  was  not  deficient.''  See  further  under  date  of  Jone 
IG,  17J?0. 

t  See  iudex,  title  Forgery. 

The  extent  to  which  this  system  of  falsification  was  carried  is  noticed  in  a  note 
hei-eafter  given  to  a  letter  of  Marbois,  under  date  of  March  13,  1782. 

**  I  have  seen  a  letter  published  in  a  handbill  in  New  York,  and  extracts  of  it 
republished  in  the  Philadelphia  paper,  said  to  be  from  me  to  Mrs.  Washington,  not 
one  word  of  which  did  I  ever  write.  Those  eoutaine<l  in  the  pamphlet  you  speak  of 
are,  I  presume,  ofjnally  genuine,  and  perhaps  written  by  the  same  author."  (Wash- 
ington to  R.  H.  Lro.  2  IJ.  H.  Lco/s  Life,  20.) 

In  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Pickering,  of  March  3, 1797(11  Sparks'  Washington, 
lt)3),  he  designates  as  a  **ba.se  forgery-'  certain  letters  to  Lund  Washington,  of  June 
12,  July  8,  July  15,  July  If),  July  22,  177();  to  J.  P.  Custis,  of  June  18,  177G;  and  to 
Mrs.  Washington,  of  June  24,  17TG.  Tlie  **  letter  "  to  Mrs.  Washiugton  of  Jnne  24, 
1776,  is  given  as  genuine  in  the  London  Chnmicle  of  December  22-30,  1777,  and 
though  some  fragments  of  it  might  have  lH»en  written  by  Washington,  yet  it  is  filled 
with  passages  of  sent  i  mental  ism  both  of  love  and  loyalty  which  conld  never  have 
come  from  his  pen. 

Sir  William  Howe,  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  May  3, 1779  (20  Parliamentaiy 
History,  745),  ezpreflnly  avowed  that  the  famous  invitation  in  1777  to  him  from  lead- 
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The  forgery  within  the  British  lines  of  American  paper  money  is  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  A  kindred  falsification, 
that  of  passing  of  clipped  coin  by  British  purchasers  of  provisions,  was  a 
common  device.  The  chief  in  this  line  of  falsification  was  General  Rob- 
ertson, the  barrack-master  in  New  York  during  the  British  occupation. 
Jones,  the  tory  historian  of  New  York,  whose  high  personal  character 
entitles  him  to  full  credence,  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  Robertson's 
clipping  the  coin  he  received  from  England  to  purchase  American  sup- 
plies, and  in  this  way  making  a  vast  fortune.  These  clipped  coins  were 
called  "  Robertsons,"  and  were  noticed  by  Ghastellux  as  in  wide  circu- 
lation. As  several  millions  of  pounds  were  sent  to  America  from  Eng- 
land for  disbursement,  and  were  thus  clipped  in  New  York,  the  profits 
must  have  been  enormous  ♦ 

Distinctivo  policy  of  Rock.        §31.  In  another  volume  t  it  is  shown  that  the 
•cknowiedgo  indepeud-    poUcy  of  Fox,  as  leading  in  foreign  affairs  the 

Rockingham  whiga,  was  to  grant  independence 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  the  United  States.|  Had  this  been 
part  of  a  plan  by  which  the  United  States,  when  independent,  would 
have  been  endowed  with  a  territory  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  them 
to  take  a  leading  phace  among  nations,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  old  basis  their  trade  with  England  and  her  colonies, 
this  plan  would  have  been  the  best  that  could  have  been  proposed.  But, 
as  is  shown  in  the  notes  referred  to,  not  only  did  Fox,  when  the  treaty 
giving  the  United  States  a  common  interest  in  the  fisheries  and  the 

ing  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  wliich  produced  so  great  an  effect  in  England  and  in 
France,  was  forged  by  himself.  Ho  '*  answered  the  fact  (with  which  ho  lia<l  been 
twitted  by  Germain)  respecting  the  pretended  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  which  he  said  had  been  fabricated  by  himself  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
He  forged  the  intfitation  and  sent  a  person  witii  i/,  that  the  contents  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebeUy  in  order  to  deceive  Getieral  Washington  and  alarm  him  for  his  own 
safety  on  account  of  traitors  within  and  a  powerful  enemy  from  without," 

'  1  History  of  New  York,  102. 

t  Appendix  to  3d  vol.  Dig.  Int.  Law. 

t  Daring  the  war,  Richmond  and  Fox  did  not  conceal  tlie  satisfaction  with  which 
they  viewed  British  defeats  in  America  so  long  as  they  considered  it  a  contest  between 
English  and  English.  Even  after  France  intervened  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  this  re- 
spect was  an  ultra  whig,  thus  writes: 

"  France  has  a  right  to  humblo  us.  The  true  English  who  are  in  Amcricxi  have  behaved 
like  Englishmen,  without  any  Scot  alloy.  The  victories  of  France  will  bo  over  Scots. 
Dr.  Franklin's  triumph  has  been  over  a  Scot  ambassa<lor  (Stormont)."  (Horace  Wal- 
pole to  Mason,  March  10,  1778.) 

"I  rejoice  that  there  is  still  a  groat  continent  of  Englishmen  who  still  remain  free 
and  independent,  and  who  laugh  at)  the  impotent  majorities  of  a  prostitute  Parlia- 
ment."   (Walpole  to  Conway,  June  5,  1779.) 

"  I  appeal  to  the  unalterable  nature  of  justice  whether  this  war  with  America  is  a 
just  one.  If  it  is  not,  can  an  honest  man  wish  success  to  itf"  (Walpole  to  the 
Coon  teas  of  Ossory,  October  ^26,  17dl. )  ^ 

As  to  peace  agents  representing  this  class,  see  tn/ra,  $  197  ff, 
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western  territory  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  came  up  before  Parliament, 
vehemently  attack  it  as  an  invasion  of  British  rights,  bnt,  though  tho 
treaty  could  not  be  set  aside,  he  followed  up  this  attack  when  roinisteir 
by  a  meaaure  the  eflfect  of  which  was  to  greatly  injure,  to  the  detriment 
of  both  nations,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  West  Indies.* 

Chatham  and  sheiburne        §32.  America,  it  was  declared  by  Chatham, 

sought  federal  and  commer*  ^  ^  j  ^    *'     } 

*^»x^anUm.  could  uot  be  couqucred.    Hence  all  hostile  troops 

should  bo  withdrawn  from  her  shores,  and  she 
should  be  ofifered  absolute  local  self  government,  her  union  with  the 
mother  country  being  merely  federal,  and  this  union  only  obliging  her  to 
dependence  in  resi)ect  to  foreign  relations.  And  if  the  independence  of 
America  was  to  be  acknowledged  by  Britain,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  partition  of  empire  involving  a  system  of  entire  commercial 
reciprocity.  This  view  was  accepted  by  Sheiburne,  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  British  statesmen,  and  was  maintained  by  William  Pitt,  the  son, 
when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under  the  Sheiburne  administration. 
It  was  by  Sheiburne  also  that  a  community  of  interest  in  the  fisheries 
and  an  extension  of  territory  to  the  Mississippi  were  recognized  in  the 
articles  of  1782,  which  made  a  settlement  not  of  grant,  as  it  would  have 
been  under  the  policy  of  Fox,  but  of  partition,  each  party  retaining  her 
prior  rights.  For  it  was  maintained  by  Sheiburne,  following  herein  the 
views  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Price,t  that  England  would  be  benefited 
by  such  a  partition  of  sovereignty  accompanied  by  reciprocity  of  trade, 
and  that  the  more  mighty  the  United  States  should  then  l)ecome,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  her.  Better  by  far  for  England,  so  they  argued, 
that  North  America  should  become  a  powerftil  sovereignty,  controlled 
by  men  of  English  blood,  embracing  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  than 
that  that  fertile  valley  should  be  subjected  to  the  paralyzing  power  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  English-speaking  people  of  America  should  in  this 
way  be  so  weakened  as  to  be  permanently  dependent  upon  an  alliance 
with  France.  It  was  on  these  principles  that  the  peace  of  1782-'83 
wa«  negotiated.  The  consideration  of  this  great  settlement,  however, 
must  be  reserved  to  another  volume.  { 

"  Appendix  to  3il  vol.  Dig.  Int.  Law. 

t  See  3  Lecky'8  Historj-  of  England,  390. 

t  See  tn/ra,  under  date  of  1782,  1783;  see  also  ap[>endis  to  second  editiou  DigesI 
of  International  Law.  As  to  poaco  ne^^otiat ions,  see  Mr.  Trescot's  excellent  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Revolution,  94  ff, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Temporary  hostility  to        §  33.  Tlic  treaty  of  1703,  bv  wliicli  Canada,  cer- 

Franco  eDipenaered  by  the  *  *^  '     *'  ' 

treaty  of  1763.  tail!  French  West  India  islands,  and  the  domi- 

nancy  of  India  passed  from  France  to  England, 
was  at  first  as  mncli  censured  in  England  and  America  as  it  was  in 
France.  The  treaty,  it  was  declared,  did  not  take  half  enough.  France 
should  have  been  entirely  driven  from  the  fisheries.  She  should  not 
have  been  allowed  a  foothold  in  America.  But  while  in  France  the 
hatred  engendered  by  the  treaty  festered  in  secret,  in  England  the 
opposition,  venting  itself  through  the  parliamentary  safety-valve,  ceased 
to  exist  when  Parliament  assented  to  the  treaty.  But  that  assent  wfis 
bought  not  very  honorably,  however  wise  it  may  liJive  been.  Pitt, 
rather  than  acquiesce,  resigned.  Bute,  then  in  the  ascendant,  had  to 
fall  back  ou  Ilenry  Fox,  whose  powers  as  a  leader,  coupled  with  the 
corrupt  influences  which  he  employed,  enabled  him,  desperate  as  was 
his  character,  to  caiTy  the  treaty  through.  But  the  popular  conviction 
in  England  that  it  was  an  unworthy  surrender,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  regarded  in  France  with  an  agony  of  humiliation,  shows  that  there 
then  existed  an  antagonism  between  the  two  countries  which  must,  even 
without  the  American  llevolution,  have  sown  the  seeds  of  another  war. 

Hostility  in  Franco  porma.        |  34.  The  dissatisfactiou  with  which  this  treaty 

was  received  in  England  was  limited  and  evan- 
escent compared  with  that  with  which  it  was  received  in  France,  In 
England  only  the  military  pride  of  the  nation  was  wounded,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  felt  that  the  country  ha<l  gained  as  much  as  it  could 
have  safely  claimed,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  peace  was  better 
for  it  than  would  have  been  the  continuance  of  the  wfir.  In  France  it 
was  otherwise.  The  French  army  had  been  disgraced  by  ignominuons 
defeats  in  Germany;  the  French  navy  had  been  almost  annihilated; 
the  French  merchant  service  was  for  the  time  paralyzed,  and  the  French 
flag  ceased  to  wave  on  the  continent  of  America.  Canada  passed  over 
to  England;  over  the  massive  fortifications  of  Louisburg,  on  which 
France  had  lavished  so  much  money  and  skill,  the  British  flag  now 
hung.  Even  on  her  own  territory  t'rance  bore  the  scar  of  her  humilia- 
tion, she  being  obliged  to  agree  not  to  fortify  Dunkirk.  On  Spain  also, 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  family  ties  as  well  as  by  alliance  during  the 
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war  the  treaty  closed,  the  still  greater  indignity  was  imposed  of  the  re- 
tention by  England  of  Gibraltar,  so  augmented  in  strength  as  to  make 
it  almost  impregnable. 

To  France  such  a  condition  was  nnendurable,  and  i>eace  was  hardly 
settled  before  she  began  a  series  of  measures  which  would  enable  her 
to  assert  her  position  as  a  first-class  power.  She  at  once  reorganized 
her  navy,  ancl  so  energetic  was  her  action  in  this  relation  that  in  1765 
she  had  sixty-four  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty-four  frigates  for  cruising. 
And  she  succeeded — availing  herself  of  the  reaction  in  Europe  against 
England,  caused  by  the  lattei-'s  arrogant  pretensions  to  naval  suprem- 
acy— in  forming  intimate  political  relations  with  Austria  and  Holland, 
and  in  reestablishing  the  old  family  Bourbon  compact  with  Spain,  Par- 
ma, and  Naples. 

^SitedVutoJ**^^^"^  ***  ^^  5  ^-  Humiliatingas  the  loss  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican territories  was  to  France,  it  was  productive 
of  much  iulvantage  to  the  United  States  in  their  subsequent  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  Had  France  in  1776  been  in  possession  not 
only  of  Canada  but  of  the  valle^'^  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  would  have  accepte<l  the  policy  of  freeing  the  United  States  from 
British  dominion;  nor,  had  she  retained  Canada  and  the  Mississippi 
valley,  would  she  have  nourished  that  bitter  resentment  to  Britain  which 
swayed  her  after  the  peace  of  176,'>.  Burke  insisted  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  of  doubtful  value  to  Britain,  as  by  removing  France  from 
North  America  it  woiUd  weaken  the  community  of  danger  which  bound 
Britain  to  her  American  Colonies  and  would  precipitate  the  divisicm 
of  the  British  empire.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  had  Franci*  held 
in  1782  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  country  would  not  have 
either  been  claimed  by  the  United  States  or  surrendered  by  France. 

Policy  of  r^ais  XV  one  of  in-        §  36.  To  the  quick  eye  of  Choiseul,  who  was  at 

voMti^n&tion  ami  intri^ie.  ^  i  •;  7 

the  head  of  the  French  ministry  in  1763,  the 
source  of  danger  as  well  as  of  hope  was  to  be  found  in  the  English  Col- 
onies in  North  America.  Without  the  aid  drawn  from  them  England 
could  not  have  conquered  Canada  and  could  not  have  wrested  the  fish- 
eries from  France.  In  the  then  condition  of  the  world  these  English  Col- 
onies had,  under  England's  protection,  the  capacity  of  placing  on  the 
high  seas  a  naval  force  which  England  alone  could  surpass,  and  of  divid- 
ing with  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Should  England  re- 
tain these  Colonies,  they  would  together  hold  an  absolute  empire  over 
the  seas,  if  the  Colonies  should  revolt,  and  if  independence  could  l)e 
achieved  by  them  by  war,  then,  by  alliance  with  them,  or  even  by  their 
standing  aloof  as  neutrals,  France  would  be  able  to  contest  England's 
maritime  supremacy.  To  watch  the  Colonies;  to  foment  as  far  as  i^ossi- 
hie  their  discontent;  to  aid  them  in  insurrection  against  England,  so  far 
as  this  could  be  done  without  prematurely  engaging  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
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land ;  was  the  policy  of  the  ministry  of  Louis  XV  from  tho  time  of  the 
hamiliation  of  1763.* 

For  a  while,  however,  this  policy  was  satisfied  with  collecting  infor- 
mation and  giving  to  the  discontented  leaders  in  America  enigmatical 
hints  of  foreign  aid  that  might  in  certain  contingencies  be  received.  The 
ingenious  system  of  secret  service  which  Louis  XV  had  put  into  Euro- 
pean operation  had  what  might  be  called  its  "literary  bureau"  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  reports  he  personally  scanned.  According  to  De  Witt,  he 
took  a  "  malicious  pleasure  "  in  listening  to  whatever  showed  the  growth 
of  American  disaffection. 

"  He  was  very  well  served  by  the  representatives  of  Franco  iu  London.  M.  Dnrand, 
and  after  bim  M.  do  ChtUeWt,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  M.  Francais,  bis  first 
secretary,  were  incessantly  on  the  search  for  ideas  and  news.  Their  correspondence 
aboaDds  in  particulars  relating  to  tlio  history,  position,  forces,  hopes,  and  desires  of 
the  Colonies;  particulars  derived  from  the  bt^st  sources,  tho  wr  it  in  fi^s  and  conversa- 
tions of  Franklin,  the  reports  of  M.  de  Pontleroy  (an  intelligont  naval  officer  whom 
M.  de  Cboiseul  had  commissioned  in  1764  and  17C6  to  visit  the  Colonies  secretly  nnder 
the  name  of  Beaulien),  from  communication  with  merchants  in  the  city,  indiscreet 
remarks  of  members  of  the  opposition,  American  newspapers;  and  there  are  still  to 
bo  found  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  pamphlets,  reports  of  assem- 
blies and  meetings,  and  political  sermons,  which  were  annexed  in  great  pro/usion  to 
their  dispatches.  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  stating  what  they  had  heard; 
they  also  said  what  they  thought."    (De  Witt^s  JefiTerson,  52.) 

Policy  of  Loais  XVI  at  first        §  37.  The  HCws  of  Louis  X Vl's  acccssion  to  the 

ono  of  reserve.  ^ 

throne  was  received  in  Boston  on  the  day  when 
the  port  of  that  city  was  closed  by  British  orders;  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  leading  patriots  of  Massachnsetts  should  speculate  with  anxiety 
on  the  new  monarch  of  Franco,  on  whom  so  much  in  the  future  was  to 
depend.    They  had  fought  against  Louis  XV  to  establish  British  su- 

^As  to  ChoiseuFs  position  Gnizot  thus  writes: 

•'The  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended,  shamefully  and  sadly  for  France;  M.  de  Choisenl, 
who  had  concludetl  peace  with  regret  and  a  bitter  pang,  was  ardently  pursuing  every 
means  of  taking  his  revenge.  To  foment  disturbances  between  England  and  her  col- 
onies appeared  to  him  an  efficacious  and  a  natural  way  of  gratifying  his  feelings. 
*  There  is  great  difficulty  iu  governing  states  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,*  he  wrote 
to  M.  Dnrand,  at  that  time  French  minister  in  London  ;  'still  greater  difficulty  in 
governing  those  of  America;  and  the  difficulty  approaches  impossibility  as  regards 
those  of  Asia.  I  am  very  much  astonished  that  England,  which  is  but  a  very  small 
spot  in  Europe,  should  hold  dominion  over  more  than  a  third  of  America,  and  thai 
her  dominion  should  have  no  other  object  but  that  of  trade.  **  **  *  As  long  as  the 
vast  American  possessions  contribute  no  subsidies  for  the  support  of  tho  mother  conn- 
try,  private  persons  in  England  will  still  grow  rich  for  some  time  on  tho  trade  with 
America;  but  the  state  will  be  undone  for  want  of  means  to  keep  together  a  too  ex- 
tended power.  If,  on  the  contrary,  England  proposes  to  establish  imposts  in  her  Amer- 
ican domains,  when  they  arc  more  extensive  and  perhaps  more  populous  than  the 
mother  country,  when  they  have  fishing,  woods,  navigation,  corn,  iron,  they  will 
easily  part  asunder  from  her  without  any  fear  of  chastisement,  for  England  could  not 
undertake  a  war  against  them  to  chastise  them.'  He  encouraged  his  agents  to  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  iu  America,  welcoming  and  studying  all  proj- 
ects, even  the  most  fantastic,  that  might  be  hostile  to  England.''    (5  Gnizot's  History 

of  Franoe,  366.) 
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promacy  in  North  Amerie<a ;  were  tbey  to  look  upon  Lonis  XVI  as  a 
possible  ally  or  as  a  foe! 

The  first  action  of  Louis  XVI,  who  had  arrived  at  his  majority  only 
a  short  time  before  his  accession,  gave  no  indication  as  to  his  course. 
He  selected  Maurepas  as  his  first  minister,  passing  over  Choiseul. 
Maurepas  reserved  no  particular  department  for  himself,  appointing 
Verg«innes  to  the  foreign  office,  Sartine  to  the  navy,  Turgot  to  the 
treasury.  Vergennes  had  eminent  qualifications  for  the  post;  industri- 
ous almost  to  an  excess,  and,  as  we  will  hereafter  see  more  fully,*  of 
considerable  diplomatic^  experience.  He  did  not,  indeed,  possess  the 
buoyant  enterprise  nor  the  capacity  for  versatile  movement  and  subtle 
intrigue  which  distinguished  Choiseul,  but  he  had  the  more  valuable 
Characteristics  of  good  judgment,  of  clear  \i8ion,  and  of  sagacious 
patience. 

To  Vergennes  France  was  the  first  object,  and  royalty  commanded 
his  obedience  only  because  he  believed  royalty  to  be  essential  to  the 
greatness  of  France.  He  favored  the  American  insurgents  merely  as 
engines  for  breaking  down  British  supremacy,  not  as  propagandists 
of  cosmopolitan  republicanism.  Even  less  friendly  to  them  was  Louis 
XVI;  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  an  absolutist  by  educa- 
tion, and  an  admirer  of  George  III,  whose  respectability  of  character 
he  could  not  but  contrast  favorably,  in  the  eyes  of  a  virtuous  observer, 
with  the  dissoluteness  of  Louis  XV,  and  whose  determination  not  to 
yield  one  inch  to  rebels  naturally  commended  itself  to  an  absolutist 
king.  And  on  the  mere  question  of  policy  it  was  then  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  Colonies,  even  if  France  should  commit  herself  in  their 
favor,  might  not,  on  a  conflict  arising  between  England  and  France, 
desert  their  new  for  their  old  friend.  Acconling  to  De  Ealb,  in  letters 
to  be  hereafter  more  fully  quoted,  written  during  his  secret  mission  to 
America  in  17(58,  the  Colonies,  no  matter  how  much  exasperated  against 
England,  would  fling  themselves  on  her  ^ide  should  she  be  engaged  in 
a  war  with  France;  and  as  late  as  1770.  as  has  been  well  stated :t 

"A  qnarrel  between  France  and  England  wonld  even  yet  have  sufficed  to  reconcile  the 
Colonies  to  tbo  mother  conntry,  to  silence  the  factions  which  were  then  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  London,  and  once  more  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  British 
empire  against  the  common  enemy  before  the  latter  was  prepared  to  renew  the  strife. 
There  was  here  a  great  danger,  to  which  M.  de  Choiseul  was  perfectly  alive,  but  of 
which,  in  his  disdain  for  the  ministry'  of  which  Lord  Chatham  was  only  the  nominal 
hea<l,  ho  ventured  to  make  light.  *  I  hope,'  he  writes,  'there  is  not  in  them  the  energy 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  remedy  ;*  and  at  the  very  moment 
he  seemed  bent  npon  avoiding  every  chance  of  an  immediate  rupture  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  risk  their  liitterest  displeasure  by  seizing  upon  Corsica.  *The  public  is  occu- 
pied with  America,*  he  said  :  *  the  government  is  feeble;  we  can  venture  npon  a  good 
deal.*  To  seize  upon  Corsica  was  indeed  to  attempt  a  goo<l  deal ;  it  was  putting  the 
patience  of  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  severest  test  it  could  possibly  endure  ;  but  there 
is  pushing  forward  in  this  way  to  the  verge  of  what  can  l»e  attempted  with  impunity 
without  experiencing  some  secret  uneasiness.'* 

•  Infra,  $  .50/.  t  Do  Witt's  JefTeTson  au<l  Democracy  (London,  1888),  49. 
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Hence  it  was  that,  because  France  was  theu  unprepared  for  war,  be- 
caase  the  revolt  in  the  Colonies  had  not  yet  taken  final  shape,  and 
because  the  first  instincts  of  Louis  XVI  were  against  interposition, 
the  advent  of  the  young  king  contributed  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
French  interference  in  American  affairs  which  had  marked  Oboiseul's 
withdrawal  in  1770.  Yet  this  suspension  of  French  activity  in  America 
was  not  necessarily  disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  there  is  strong  ground  to  accept  the  opinion  of  De  Witt 
that  it  was,  on  the  whole — 

•'hicky  for  America;  X)ublic  opinion  had  advanced  loss  quickly  hero  than  in  France, 
and  several  years  had  yet  to  pass  over  before  it  could  reach  the  same  i)oint.  The 
correspondence  of  Franklin,  then  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey 
in  London,  furnishes  the  proof  of  it.  Me  was  extremely  Aattered  by  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  he  received  from  the  French  diplomatists.  In  all  probability  he  discerned 
in  his  relations  with  them  a  resource  for  the  future,  and  doubtless  took  care  not  to  for- 
feit it  by  any  excessive  reserve  that  would  discourage  their  curious  inquiries  into 
American  aflfairs;  but  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  representative 
nevertheless  excited  in  him  a  secret  distrust,  and  he  made  it  a  capital  point  not,  save 
in  the  last  extremity,  to  engage  in  any  serious  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  his 
race/'* 

^JSioh^^*****^**^**"^^'  ^°*  5  ^^-  In  1774,  however,  Vergennes  became  con- 
vinced that  a  final  rupture  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  was  at  hand.  England  had  not  long  before  connived  at,  if 
not  sustained,  the  support  given  by  British  subjects  (Boswell  among 
others)  to  Corsican  insurgents,  and  Vergennes  availed  himself  of  this 
interference  to  familiarize  Louis  XVI  with  the  idea  of  French  interven- 
tion in  America.  A  new  secret  agent  was  sent,  with  the  king's  assent, 
to  America,  and  the  i)erson  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Bonvouloir,  a 
soldier  of  distinction,  who  had  previously  visited  the  principal  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  claimed  to  have  become  there  aequainted  with  leading 
local  x)oliticians.  Bonvouloir's  instructions  were  to  visit  the  chief  insur- 
gents, to  acquire  from  them  all  tlie  information  he  could,  and,  without 
in  any  way  committing  his  i)rincipals,  to  let  them  feel  they  might,  if 
war  ensued,  have  succor  from  France.  To  avert  suspicion,  Bonvouloir 
was  to  sail  from  England  under  the  auspices  of  Count  de  Guiues, 
French  minister  at  London,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1775,  Guines  was 
instmcted  by  Vergennes  as  follows  : 

"One  of  the  most  essential  objects  is  to  ro-assure  the  Americans  on  the  score  of  the 
dread  which  they  are  no  doubt  taught  to  feel  of  us.  Canada  is  the  point  of  jealousy 
for  them ;  they  mnst  bo  made  to  understand  that  we  have  no  thought  at  all  about  it, 
and  that,  so  far  from  grudging  them  the  liberty  and  inde[K*ndence  they  are  laboring 
to  secure,  we  admire,  on  the  contrary,  the  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  their  elTorts ;  and 
that,  having  no  interest  in  injuring  them,  we  should  see  with  pleasure  such  a  happy 

*  De  Witt's  Jefferson  and  Democracy,  57,  ut  supra. 

The  relations  of  France  to  the  United  States  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  recog- 

^ 

Dition  of  American  independence  by  France  are  discussed  by  a  pamphlet  on  "The 
Bevolation  of  America,"  by  the  Abb6  liaynal,  published,  as  translated,  in  Philadel- 

nhia.  in  17R9 
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coiijunctiou  of  circutustances  as  woald  set  tfaem  at  liberty  to  frequent  oar  ports.  The 
facilities  they  would  fiud  for  their  commerce  would  soon  prove  to  them  all  the  esteem 
wo  feel  for  them.''  (5  Guizot's  History  of  France,  371;  Front  de  Fontpcrtuis,  Les 
EtatsUnis,  297.) 

Bouvouloir  arrived  iu  Philadelphia  ou  December  28,  1775,  and  at 
once  i*ep()rted  himself  to  a  former  acquaintance — Francis  Daymou,  libra- 
rian of  the  Philadelphia  library,  not  long  before  instituted  by  Frank- 
lin. By  Daymon  Bouvouloir  was  at  ouce  introduced  as  a  Frenchman 
of  distinction  to  Franklin,  Harrison,  Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay, 
members  of  the  secret  committee,  which  had  been  not  long  before  insti- 
tuted by  Oougress.*  According  to  Bonvouloir's  report,  which  was  not 
received  byGuines  until  February  26,  1776 — 

**  Hu  mmlo  them  no  offer  whatever,  promising  them  only  to  render  them  every  service 
which  could  depend  on  him,  without  making  himself  in  any  way  responsible  far  events^ 
and  all  hy  means  of  his  acquaintances,  and  without  putting  himself  at  all  in  their 
|Miwer.  Being  askml  on  what  terms  France  would  aid  them,  he  replied  that,  in  his 
idea,  Franco  trished  Hum  tccll.  But  would  she  aid  themf  Possibly  she  might.  On 
what  footing?  lie  could  not  at  all  tell;  hut,  if  it  should  happen,  it  would  always  he 
upon  just  and  equitable  conditions;  that  moreover,  a^oii^d  they  think  fitting  to  do  so, 
they  hud  only  to  make  their  proposals;  that  ho  had  valuable  acquaintances,  and 
would  uodertake  to  have  their  damsindH  presentedy  and  nothing  further.  Discouraging 
the  idea  of  their  sending  one  of  their  delegates  as  their  representative  to  France,  he 
informed  them  he  thought  it  might  be  attended  with  some  risk ;  but  that  if  they  woald 
intrust  him,  with  anything,  j;oMi&Zf/ ho  might  get  readies  which  would  decide  them 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue ;  but  that  in  fact  he  could  not  undertake  to 
advise  them  in  any  way;  ho  was  merely  a  private  iudividoal  traveling  for  curiosity; 
that  he  should  bo  really  glad  if,  by  means  of  his  acijuaintanceSt  he  could  he  in  any  way 
useful  to  them ;  that  he  would  not  expose  them,  himself,  or  any  one  to  any  risk;  that 
affairs  of  this  importance  are  too  delicate  to  be  lightly  treated,  ospeciaUy  as  he  had 
no  right,  no  power;  and  that  he  could  only  guaranty  one  thing,  and  that  was,  he 
would  never  betray  their  confidence.  He  says  the  members  of  the  committee  wereouly 
fivo  in  number;  that  they  met  at  an  appointed  spot  (place)  after  dark,  each  of  them 
going  to  it  by  a  diilereut  road ;  that  they  had  given  him  their  confidence  after  his  first 
telling  them  that  ho  could  promise,  offer^  and  ansiccr  for  nothing,  after  having  warned 
them  several  times  thatho  could  merely  actas  a  well-disposed  individual.  He  incloses  a 
letter  from  the  secret  committee,  requestipiig  to  know  from  him,  as  a  private  individual, 
first,  whether  he  could  give  them  any  information  of  the  feehng  of  the  French  court 
towards  the  Colonies,  and,  if  favorable,  how  they  could  receive  a  positive  assurance  of 
it;  secondly,  whether  it  would  be  i>ossible  to  get  from  France  two  skillful  engineer 
officers  who  were  to  be  depended  on,  and  what  stops  should  be  taken  to  procure  them; 
thirdly,  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  directly  from  Franco  arms  and  other  warlike 
stores  in  exchaogo  for  the  i)roducts  of  the  country  f  To  those  three  questions  M.  de 
Bouvouloir  replied.  First,  that  he  thought  he  might  venture  io  say  that  France  was 
well-disposed  towards  theui,  and,  as  far  nsAe  knew,  had  no  other  than  good  feelings 
towards  them ;  but  as  to  obtaining  positive  assurance  of  it,  there  was  only  one  way, 
that  of  asking  directly  for  it — a  ticklish  st«p,  requiring  careful  management;  he 
would  neither  advise  for  or  against  it,  nor  take  it  upon  himself;  it  was  much  too  deli- 
cate a  matter.  Secondly,  two  engineer  officers  or  more  could  l>o  obtained;  tho  only 
thing  required  would  be  to  ask  for  them ;  that  he  had  already  done  so  on  their  behalf, 
without  being  positively  sure  of  success,  though  expecting  it,  as  he  had  sorviceable 
correspondents.  Thirdly,  as  to  procuring  arms  and  military  stores  in  exchange  for 
produce,  that  was  a  mere  mercantile   operation,  and  ho  saw  no  great  objeoiioii 

•  See  notes  to  A.  Lee's  letter  of  Feb.  13,  1776. 
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>  it  on  tho  part  of  Frauce ;  be  would  oven  refer  them  to  good  corrt^Bpondeiits,  with- 
ut  himself  becoming  responsible  for  anything;  of  coarse  they  must  undertake  it  at 
leir  own  risk  and  peril ;  at  all  events,  they  would  do  well  not  to  make  too  much  use 
f  the  same  port,  which  might  attract  attention ;  he  did  not  know  whether  they 
'ould  have  free  entrance  and  exit  from  the  French  ports ;  this  would  be  an  open  dec- 
oration in  their  favor  and  possibly  involve  war ;  perhaps  France  would  shut  her  eyes, 
ml  that  was  all  they  wanted;  still  ho  could  not  answer  for  anything;  he  was  nobody ; 
e  had  serviceable  acquaintances;  that  was  all/'  * 

'crisonnea*  "Reflexions."        §  39,  xiie  history  aiul  character  of  VergeiHies,  as 

bearing  on  the  participation  of  France  in  the 
American  lievolution  are  hereafter  distinctively  considered.t  The 
Iiie$tion  how  far  that  partici])ation  should  extend  became  the  subject 
)f  his  anxious  consideration  from  the  time  he  took  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office;  and  the  views  he  entertained  in  1775  are  expressed  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Ri^flexions,"  in  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
king  to  the  various  conditions  bearing  on  this  momentous  issue. 

Eaynevai. report  §  40.  Early  in  March,  1776,  the  results  of  Bonvou- 

loir's  mission  being  before  the  department  of  state, 
Bayneval,  chief  clerk  in  that  department^  drew  up  a  rei)ort  on  the 
subject  for  the  information  of  Vergennes.|  In  this  papei-  liayneval, 
after  describing  England  as  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  and  a«  a 
greedy,  ambitious,  unjust,  and  faithless  enemy,  the  invariable  and  cher- 
ished object  of  whose  policy  was,  if  not  the  destruction,  at  all  events 
the  impoverishment,  humiliation,  and  ruin  of  France,  urged,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  it  was  the  business  of  France  to  take  every 
possible  opportunity  of  weakening  the  strength  and  power  of  England. 
Taking  these  two  truths  as  his  point  of  departure,  he  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  question  was,  how  the  troubles  in  America  could  be  made  con- 
ducive to  this  desirable  end.  lie  was  of  opinion,  he  said,  that  to 
favor  the  Colonies  would  be,  first,  to  diminish  the  power  of  Eng- 
land and  to  raise  that  of  France;  in  the  second  place,  to  cause  a  great 
diminution  in  English  commerce  and  a  great  increase  in  French 
commerce;  thirdly,  to  bring  about  eventually  the  recovery  of  the 
possessions  which  England  had  wrested  from  France,  such  as  the 
coast  fishery,  that  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  not  to  speak  of  Can- 
ada. To  the  objection  that,  once  a  free  and  independent  state,  the 
Americans  would  become  dangerous  to  the  French  colonies  and  to 
the  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  South  America,  he  answered  that  in 
the  first  place  they  would  be  too  much  exhausted  for  a  considerable 

•  De  Witt,  ut  aupraf  1775;  Front  de  Foutpertuis,  ut  aupraf  301. 

Italics  are  given  as  in  De  Wilt.  The  letter  is  also  given  by  Doniol  (i,  268),  who 
describes  in  detail  the  artifices  by  which  this  mission  was  covered  np. 

t  Ab  to  Vergennes  personally,  see  in/ra,  $$  41,  50 ;  infraf  i  bOff,;  as  to  his  position 
in  1776,  see  infra,  Ml* 

X  I  have  here  followed  in  the  main  the  translation  of  De  Witt,  ut  auprcj  389. 

Rayneval's  full  name  was  Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard  de  Rayneval.  He  came  after- 
wardB  as  minister  to  America,  and  appears  in  oar  corretpondence  under  the  name  of 
Gonrd.    8m  Htfra,  i  83.  «^ 
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time  to  think  of  attacking  their  neighbors ;  and  that  in  the  next  place 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  form  tbemselves  into  a  repablic^  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  not  given  to  conquest,  and  that  they  would  be  too  busily 
engaged  iu  reaping  the  fruits  of  peace  to  be  troublesome  to  their 
neighbors.  He  then  said  that,  supposing  the  Colonies  did  encroach  on 
the  possessions  of  Spain,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  must 
be  injurious  to  France;  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  family  compact 
not  to  be  infringed,  of  course.  As  to  the  question  how  France  could 
assist  them ;  at  what  epoch  she  ought  to  assist  them^  and  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  her  assisting  them,  he  answered  that  the  proper 
way  was  the  exchange  of  arms  and  stores  against  their  produce,  which, 
by  means  of  confidential  agents,  could  be  conducted  without  the  govern- 
ment appearing  in  it  or  attracting  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of  St. 
James,  and  exclusively  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves. Assistance  in  money,  he  thought,  could  be  given  indirectly,  or 
directly  if  necessary.  As  respected  naval  assistdncCi  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty.  It  could  not  be  done  openly  without  danger 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  not  clandestinely,  as  that,  if  found 
out,  would  justly  expose  the  French  to  the  charge  by  England  of 
secretly  fomenting  the  rebellion  iu  her  Colonies.  But,  he  insisted,  there 
would  be  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  by  sending 
ships  of  war  disguised  as  merchant  vessels  to  St  Domingo  or  some 
other  convenient  place,  where  the  Americans  could  go  and  get  them  at 
their  own  risk,  after  exchanging  papers  with  the  French  officer  in  com- 
mand, to  give  the  affair  the  character  of  a  purchase.  In  this  manner, 
he  maintained,  the  insurgents  might  strengthen  their  navy  by  the  aid 
of  France  without  herself  appearing  in  it  at  all.  As  to  the  time  at 
which  the  assistance  should  be  given,  he  said  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  had  all  they  wanted,  but  this  might  not,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
continue  long,  and  France  should  therefore  at  once  attend  to  this 
point;  she  should  inspire  them  with  courage  and  perseverance  by 
promising  to  aid  them  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  should 
give  them  to  understand  that  the  precise  time  would  depend  upon  their 
successes,  but  that  they  might  expect  that  at  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign such  an  opportunity  would  occur.  France  in  this  way  would 
avoid  committing  herself,  whether  in  respect  to  the  insurgents  or  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  whenever  she  thought  circumstances  ripe  for  it.  As  to  the  con- 
sequences of  assisting  the  Colonies,  he  thought  the  results  in  any  case 
would  be  the  same.  If  England  were  not  successful  at  the  outset,  this 
would  be  a  proof  of  weakness ;  France  might  therefore,  without  risk, 
assist  the  Colonies.  Should  England  be  successful  in  her  attempt  to 
keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  she  would  probably  attack  our  colo- 
nies out  of  revenge  for  the  secret  aid  to  the  Americans,  which  she  would 
certainly  give  France  credit  for.  In  the  event  of  her  being  defeated, 
she  would  endeavor  to  seize  upon  the  French  West  India  islands  by 
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way  of  iudemnity  for  her  losses.  Consequently,  war  under  any  con- 
tingency would  be  inevitable;  therefore  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to 
prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  the  best  way  of  <loing  that  would  be 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonies,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them. 

vergeDne8"Coii8ideration8.'»        §  41.  Q^  March  17, 1776,  Vergeunes*  presented 

to  his  associates  in  the  cabinet— Maurepas,  Tur- 
got  (controller-general),  Sartine  (secretary  of  the  navy),  and  St.  Ger- 
main (secretary  of  war)— a  paper  entitled  "Considerations/'  which, 
after  for  many  years  evading  the  search  of  historians,  and  which  Sparks 
and  Circourt  supposed  to  be  unobtainable,  was  brought  to  light  by  Do 
Witt  and  republished  by  Doniol.  In  this  important  paper  Vergenues,! 
after  some  general  reflections  on  the  advantages  which  the  two  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  derived  from  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  the  independence  of  the  ColoniCv^?,  and  the  probability  that, 
iu  case  of  failure  in  ]Sorth  America,  England  would,  to  recover  its 
credit,  turn  its  arms  against  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  proceeds  to  consider  the  course  at  once  to  be  pursued. 
He  bitterly  attacks  the  English  for  their  habitual  breach  of  good 
faith,  violation  of  treaties,  and  disregard  of  that  observance  of  the 
sacred  laws  of  morality  which  distinguish  the  French,  and  infers  that 
they  will  take  the  first  oi>portunity  to  declare  war  against  France  or 
invade  Mexico.f  No  doubt,  if  the  kings  of  Franco  and  Spain  had  mar- 
tial tendencies;  if  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  and 
perhaps  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  was  that  of  humanity,  so  often 
outraged  by  England  ;  if  their  military  resources  were  in  a  sufficiently 
good  condition,  they  would  feel  that  Providence  had  evidently  chosen 
that  very  hour  for  humiliating  England  and  revenging  on  her  the  wrongs 
she  had  inflicted  on  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  her  neighbors 
and  rivals,  by  rendering  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  as  desperate  as 
l>ossible.  The  exhaustion  produced  by  this  internecine  war  would  pros- 
trate both  England  and  her  Colonies,  and  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  England  to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  power ;  to  tear 
from  her  the  empire  she  aimed  at  establishing  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  with  so  much  pride  and  injustice,  and  relieve  the  universe  of 
a  tyranny  which  desires  to  swallow  up  both  all  the  power  and  all  the 
Mrealth  of  the  world.  But  the  two  crowns  not  being  able  to  act  in  this 
way,  they  must  have  recourse  to  a  circumspect  policy.  This  granted, 
Vergennes  lays  down  four  propositions:   First,  care  must  be  taken 

•  See  as  to  Vergenues  further,  iw/ra,  $  -y^^M- 
1 1  adopt  hero  in  the  luuin  Do  Witt's  rendering,  ut  supra,  'M)l. 

t  As  to  the  whig  opposition ,  Chatham  at  their  head,  ho  thinks  thattheir  policy  was 
by  making  peace  with  America,  to  tarn  the  full  power  of  Britain  against  France. 
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Dot  to  commit  themselves,  and  so  bring  on  the  evils  they  desire  to  pre- 
vent Secondly,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  inaction,  however  com- 
plete, could  save  France  from  being  an  object  of  suspicion ;  that  the 
actual  policy  of  France  did  not  escape  suspicion  even  then  ;  that  the 
English,  accustomed  to  think  of  their  own  interests  and  to  judge  others 
by  themselves,  would  necessarily  think  it  unlikely  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernmeut  would  let  slip  so  good  an  opi)ortunity  of  injuring  them;  and 
even  if  they  did  not  think  so,  they  would  feign  it  if  they  wanted  to  attack 
France,  and  Europe  would  believe  it  in  spite  of  her  denial.  Thirdly, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  war  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  two  crowns.  Fourthly,  that  the  best  mode  of  securing  this 
result  would  been  the  one  hand  to  keep  up  the  i)ersuai>ion  in  the  minds 
of  the  English  ministry  that  the  intentions  of  France  and  Spain  were 
pacific,  so  that  tbey  might  not  hesitate  undertaking  an  active  and  costly 
campaign ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  Amer- 
icans, by  countenancing  them  secretly,  and  by  giving  them  vagne  hopes 
which  would  obstruct  any  attempts  England  might  make  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  accommodation,  and  would  contribute  fully  to  develop  that 
desire  for  independence  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
them.  The  colonists  would  be  rendered  furious  by  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them,  the  contest  would  grow  fiercer,  and  even  should  the  mother 
country  prove  successful,  she  would  for  a  long  while  have  need  of  all 
her  disposable  force  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  would 
not  dare  to  risk  the  attempts  of  her  colonies  to  combine  with  a  foreign 
enemy  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  Thence  he  draws  the  following 
inferences : 

(1)  That  they  should  continue  dexterously  to  keep  the  English  min- 
istry in  a  state  of  false  security  with  resi)ect  to  the  intentions  of  France 
and  Spain. 

(2)  That  it  would  be  politic  to  give  the  insurgents  secret  assistance 
in  military  stores  and  money;  that  the  admitted  utility  would  justify  this 
little  sacrifice,  and  no  loss  of  dignity  or  breach  of  equity  would  be  in- 
volved in  it. 

(3)  That  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  king's  dignity  or  interest 
to  make  an  open  contract  with  the  insurgents  until  their  independence 
was  achieved. 

(4)  That  in  case  France  and  Spain  should  furnish  assistanC'e,  they 
should  look  for  no  other  return  than  the  success  of  the  political  object 
they  had  at  that  moment  in  view,  leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  l)e 
guided  by  circumstances  as  to  any  future  arrangements. 

(5)  That  perhaps  a  too-marked  inactivity  at  the  present  crisis  might 
bo  attributed  by  the  English  to  fear,  and  might  expose  France  to  insults 
to  which  it  might  not  bo  disposed  to  submit.  The  English,  he  adds, 
resi)ect  only  those  who  can  make  themselves  feared. 

(6)  That  the  result  to  which  all  these  considerations  led  was  that  the 
two  crowns  should  actively  prepare  means  to  resist  or  punish  BngUmdi 
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more  especially  as,  of  all  possible  issues,  the  maiutenance  of  peace  with 
that  power  was  the  least  probable.* 

SI.  Germain.  Targot.  |  42.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  addressed 

answered  as  follows : 

St.  Germain,  on  March  15,  replied  with  the  maxim,  **  Si  vis  pacem,  pjvra 
bellum,"  sustaining  in  the  main  the  conclusions  of  Yergennes. 

Turgot  waited  until  April  G,  when,  after  some  general  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  would  benefit  France,  he 
proceeded  to  say : 

•'Since  the  commencement  of  the  rcigu  of  Louis  XVI  the  payments  of  the  govern, 
mont  annuaUy  exceed  its  rccoiptH  by  twenty  millions.  There  are  but  three  ways  of 
meeting  the  deficit :  By  augmentation  of  taxes,  by  bankruptcy  more  or  less  disguised, 
or  by  marke<l  economy.  Neither  of  Ihe  first  two  of  these  alteniatives  can  bo  justly 
adopted.  The  third  remains,  but  it  requires  time.  This  does  not  compel  us,  he 
argned,  absolutoly  to  refuse  war,  but  we  should  not  euf-er  into  it  prematurely.  And 
to  attack  England  would  probably  be  the  signal  of  a  reconciliation  between  her  and 
her  Colonies,  x)r<)cipitating  the  danger  we  wish  to  avoid."    (See  1  Doniol,  261,  *282.) 

Turgot's  position  is  thus  summarized  by  Henri  Martin,  in  his  History 
of  the  Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy  :t 

''  Patting  aside  his  sympathies  and  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  pure  interest,  he  said 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  France  for  England  t-o  succeed  in  subjugating  her 
Colonies,  because  if  they  were  ruined  England  would  be  woakeued  thereby  ;  and  if 
they  remained  strong  they  would  always  preserve  the  desire  of  independence,  and 
would  continue  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  mother  country.  The  eagle  glance 
of  Turgot  speedily  re-appeared  in  the  scfiuel  of  the  memorial.  Whatever  might  be 
the  immediate  issue  of  the  insurrection,  he  predicted  the  definitive  issue  wonld  be 
the  recognition  of  the  iudcpendenci;  of  the  Colonies  by  England  herself,  a  complete 
rovolation  in  the  political  and  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  final  emaucixiation  of  all  the  European  colonies.  *  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
other  mother  country  -will  be  forced  to  abandon  all  empire  over  her  colonies,  permit  an 
entire  freedom  of  eommerce  with  all  nations,  and  content  herself  with  sharing  this 
freedom  with  others,  and  with  preserving  the  ties  of  friendship  and  fraternity  with 
her  colonies.  It  is  iinxiortaut  that  Spain  should  familiarize  herself  with  this  idea.' 
.Torgot  thought,  with  Vergennes,  that  offensive  warfare  should  be  avoided.  In  this 
respect  he  invoked  moral  reasons  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  finances  and  that 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Time  was  needed  to  regenerate  these  branches  of  the  king's 
power,  and  there  was  danger  of  rendering  our  weakness  eternal  by  making  a  prema- 
ttire  use  of  onr  reviving  strength.  Lastly,  the  decisive  reason  was  that  an  offensive 
warfare  would  reconcile  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  by  inducing  the  first 
to  yield.  Tnrgot,  in  his  conclusions,  did  not,  however,  oppose  the  proposals  of  fiean- 
niarchais,  for  he  advised  the  government  to  facilitate  measures  whereby  the  colonist>s 
oonld  procuro  the  munitions,  and  even  the  money,  which  they  needed,  by  means  of 
commerce,  without  departing  from  official  neutrality  and  without  direct  aid. 

"To  re-establish  our  maritime  forces  quietly;  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  fit 
out  two  squadrons  at  Toulon  and  Brest ;  to  arrange  everything  for  a  descent  npon 
Kngland  should  war  become  imminent,  in  order  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  concentration  to  send  expeditions  both  to 
the  West  ladies  'and  to  India,  where  we  should  have  the  means  of  action  prepared ;' 

*  See  aa  to  position  of  France  at  this  period  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Bevolntion, 
19/. 
1 8  Bootli's  Translation,  374. 
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Deverthelese,  to  avoid  war  until  it  shoald  become  absolutely  inevitable,  becaniie  it 
woald  prevent  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  forever,  an  internal  reform,  which  waa 
positively  necessary.  Such  were  the  last  counsels  of  the  reformatory  miniater  on  the 
eve  of  his  fall.''    (Martin,  ut  supra;  see  1  Doniol,  283.) 

French  motive  not  exciu-        §  43.  It  would  be  a  Diistako,  however,  to  attrib- 

sively  revenge.  *  '  ' 

ute  the  French  sapport  of  America  exclusively 
to  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  humiliations  of  the  ))rior  war.    Other 

motives  came  in  and  exercised  a  decisive  influence.  There  was  a 
conviction,  and  a  right  one,  in  Franc<)  that  for  Britain  to  hold  under 
control  the  whole  of  North  America  as  well  as  of  India  would  give 
her  a  maritime  supremacy,  as  well  as  a  superiority  iu  wealth,  which 
would  constitute  a  standing  menace  lO  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  wsis,  again,  an  enthusiasm  among  the  young  nobility*  and 
among  ofhcers  in  the  army  for  America,  which,  even  aside  from  the 
bitterness  towards  Britain  with  which  it  was  mingled,  had  great  effect 
on  i>eoplc  as  well  as  on  court;  and  to  this  was  added  the  (Sympathy  of 
doctrinaire  political  philosophers  who  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
had  great  power  in  forming  French  public  opinion.  By  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  nobility  the  queen — brilliant,  bold,  weary  of  the  traditions 
of  the  old  court,  iiiConsiderate  as  to  ultimate  political  results — was  af- 
fected, and  through  her  her  husband  was  reached.  But  above  this,  was 
the  sense  of  right  which  was  uppermost  iu  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
sovereign  who  then,  with  little  political  experience  but  high  notions  of 
duty  as  well  as  of  prerogative,  occupied  the  throne.  "  The  king,"  said 
Franklin,  when  writing  to  Congress  on  August  9,  1780,  "a  young  and 
virtuous  prince,  has,  1  am  persuaded,  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  gen- 
erous benevolence  of  the  action  in  assisting  an  oppressed  people,  and  pro- 
poses it  as  a  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign."  "You  will  not  wonder,"  he 
said  on  October  2  in  the  same  year,  in  an  informal  letter  to  Jay,  "  at  my 
loving  this  young  prince.  He  will  win  the  hearts  of  all  in  America." 
Franklin  was  himself  not  inclined  to  enthusiasm.    If  he  erred  in  his 

*  In  December,  1782»  a  number  of  French  oflicers  being  in  Boston,  General  Viom^- 
nil  being  at  their  head,  they  were  waited  on  by  the  general  court,  and  addressed,  ia 
its  behalf,  by  Samuel  Adams.  Among  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  yisitors  met 
was  Dr.  Cooper,  whose  name  appears  as  the  correspondent  of  Franklin  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.     (Sec  index,  title  Cooper.) 

**  Dr.  Cooper,^'  according  to  Dumas,  *'  one  day  spoke  to  us  of  the  first  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  listened  to  him  with  the  most  eager  attention.  When  praising 
our  enthusiasm  iu  the  cause  cf  liberty,  he  said  to  us:  'Take  care;  t^ke  care,  yoong 
men,  lest  the  triumph  of  the  cause  on  this  virgin  soil  should  too  much  inflaenceyonr 
hopes.  You  will  carry  away  with  you  the  germs  of  these  generous  sentiment8;  but 
if  you  ever  attempt  to  propagate  them  on  your  native  soil,  after  so  many  ages  of  cor- 
ruption, you  will  have  to  surmount  far  different  obstacles.  It  has  cost  ns  mnch  blood 
to  conquer  liberty,  but  you  will  have  to  shed  it  in  torrents  before  you  can  estabUbh 
it  iu  Eui-ope.'  How  many  times  since  then,  during  our  |>olitical  storm,  daring  our 
fatal  days,  have  I  called  to  mind  the  prophetic  warnings  of  Dr.  Coo^ier;  but  the  ines- 
timable prize  which  the  Americans  obtained  by  their  sacrifice  was  always  prosent  to 
my  mind.''    (Stone's  Our  French  Allies,  526.) 
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appeals  to  others  to  do  what  is  right,  it  was  in  laying  too  much  stress  on 
motives  of  interest.  He  had  too  much  tact  and  self-respect  to  indulge 
in  flattery.  Language  such  as  that  just  quoted  he  never  would  have 
addressed  either  to  the  king  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  encomium, 
about  as  high  as  could  have  been  given,  was  given  argumentatively 
to  explain  why,  in  dealing  with  this  '*  young  prince,"  there  should  be 
kindliness  and  consideration }  and  why  language  such  as  a  haughty 
sup'erior  might  use  to  a  subordinate,  or  such  even  as  an  incensed  and 
downtrodden  subordinate  might  use  to  a  superior,  was  not  proper  for 
Americans  to  use  when  addressing  Louis  XVL  And  Franklin,  in 
speaking  in  the  way  he  did  of  the  king,  did  not  speak  without  knowl- 
edge. Franklin  was  a  sagacious  observer,  and  his  intimacy  with  Ver- 
gennes,  with  La  Fayette,  and  with  the  leading  statesmen  among  whom 
ho  moved,  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities  of  observation.  Hence, 
while  recognizing  in  his  American  correspondence  these  noble  qualities 
in  Louis  XVI,  he  recognized  them  also  in  making  his  appeal  personally 
to  that  ill-fated  prince. 

There  is  in  Franklin's  letters,  which  were  meant  for  the  royal  eye,  a 
paternal  tenderness  which  is  peculiarly  significant,  and  there  is  in 
them  also,  as  a  basis  to  the  whole,  an  appeal  to  those  very  qualities  of 
magnanimity  and  justice  whose  existence  he  had  recognized  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Congress  and  with  Jay.  It  is  impossible,  when  view- 
ing the  delicacy  and  considerateness  of  these  letters,  taken  in  connec. 
tion  with  their  wonderful  political  wisdom  and  loyalty  to  country,  and 
when  comparing  these  qualities  with  the  hard  tone  in  which  one,  at  least, 
of  his  colleagues  addressed  the  French  court,  not  to  see  that  during 
his  mission  at  Paris  Franklin  exhibited  not  merely  great  wisdom  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  country's  cause,  but  a  fitting  tenderness  towards 
the  French  crown.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  had  he  been  prime 
minister  of  France  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  close  of  his 
mission,  ho  would  have  left  Louis  X  VI  on  the  throne  as  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  which  popular  rights  would  have  been  ade- 
quately secured. 

It  was,  however,  unfortunate  for  both  France  and  for  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  period  of  national  development  that  followed  the 
peace,  there  were  conditions  which  did  much  to  bring  out  in  the  minds 
of  French  statesmen  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  United  States, 
which  continued  at  least  through  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  Congress  was  for  a  while  slow  in  paying  its  interest.  Spain  was 
becoming  more  and  more  a  dependency  of  France,  and  yet  Spain's  do- 
minions in  America  were  in  constant  peril  from  the  encroachment  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  refused  to  recetle 
from  its  determination  to  insist  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true, 
retained  its  revolutionary  affection  for  France  and  its  revolutionary 
resentment  to  England.    Yet,  while  such  was  the  case,  French  states- 
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men  wero  l>ecoiniug  conscious  that,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem,  and 
bitter  as  was  their  disappointment,  the  profit  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  United  States  was  iuuriug  to  the  benefit  of  Britain  and  not  of  France. 
Even  as  early  as  1786  the  French  ministry  was  advised  by  its  envoys 
at  Philadelphia  that  the  proportion  of  English  commerce  with  the 
United  States  to  French  was  eight  to  one.  It  was  probable  that  this 
balance  on  Britaiu^s  side,  so  they  argued,  would  be  increased  as  time 
moved  on,  not  merely  because  the  staples  and  industries  of  Britain 'and 
the  United  States  supplemented  each  other,  but  because  of  national 
kindred  elements  of  religion,  of  law,  of  language^  of  history,  of  habitt, 
which  made  the  English  Bible  the  standard  of  American  faith,  English 
jurisprudence  authoritative  in  American  courts,  English  literature  the 
solace  of  American  families,  English  past  heroisms  the  pride  of  Amer- 
ican patriots,  English  business  ways  the  ways  of  American  business 
men.  Hence  the  tone  of  the  instructions  from  the  French  ministry, 
after  peace,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  became 
more  and  more  averse  to  any  further  aggrandizement  of  the  United 
States.* 

Bffect  of  battle  of  Saratoga.        §  44.  J^^Q  official  ncws  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 

one  of  the  "fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world," 
to  which  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy  has  devoted  a  treatise,  was  brought  to  France 
by  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
war,  he  being  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  council  of  Massacfau- 
setts.t  He  sailed  on  October  30,  1777,  and  arrive<l  at  Nantes  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty-one  days.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Passy,  where  he 
was  met  by  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  William  Lee,  Izard,  Beaumarchais, 
and  Bancroft.  The  momentous  character  of  the  victory  he  announced 
was  not  made  less  interesting  by  the  elaborateness  of  the  dispatches 
in  which  it  and  the  preceding  events  were  detailed,  and  the  visitors, 
as  well  as  the  envoys,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  French  and  other  courts  the  main  papers  received.  Ban- 
croft in  a  short  time  set  out  for  London,|  to  be  followed  soon  by  Anstin, 
and  this  was  used  by  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard  as  a  fact  from  which  specu- 
lation in  the  funds  by  Franklin's  friends,  if  not  by  himself,  could  be 
inferred.  But,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, ||  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Burgoyne's  surrender  was  known  in  London  before  it  was 

■  Seo  part icul. Illy  a  letter  from  tho  French  calnnet  to  Otto,  Aug.  30,  1787,  given  in 
2  Baiicroft'rt  Hist,  of  Constitution,  438.  Thib  "  paradox '*  of  combination  of  bitter 
political  antagonism  with  close  commercial  alliance  is  explained  by  TaUeyrand,  with 
characteristic  sagacity  and  subtlety,  in  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  bim,  ut  Pbila* 
delphia,  on  Feb.  1,  179r>.  to  Shelburne.  This  letter  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  tbe 
Revue  D'Histoi re  Diplomatique  for  ISiOy  p.  G4. 

t  As  to  tho  military  aspects  of  thij  battle,  seo  note  to  letter  of  Harrison  el  al.  to 
Franklin  et  a/.,  Oct.  1>,  1777,  infra.    As  to  Anstin,  see  infra,  ^  195. 

t  As  to  Bancroft's  alleged  double-<lealiug,  sec  infruy  $  196,  where  tbe  moot  qoeatioa 
of  the  time  of  tho  arrival  of  tho  news  is  discussed. 

R  Infra,  $  196. 
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kiiowu  iu  Paris.  And,  in  view  of  Franklin's  relations  to  the  English 
opposition,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his  comuunicating  to  them 
whatever  information  he  had  which  would  strengthen  them  in  their 
opposition  to  the  war.* 

^wiTthrunLd'stiltM***^*       5  ^-  '^^^  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 

between  France  and  the  United  States,  based  as 
they  were  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  by  France,  have  been  elsewhere  discussed  in  their  relations  to 
international  law.t  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  in  a  genenal 
sense  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  absolute  and  immediate  in  its  effects; 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  eventual,  as  it  was  called,  or  contingent  on 
war  taking  place  between  France  and  Britain.^  Both  bore  the  same 
date,  of  February  6,  1778.§ 

*  After  Burgoyne*8  snrrcnclor  'Mt  bccamo  more  and  more  difflcult  for  the  French 
Qovernmcnt  to  maintain  f  be  equivocal  position  which  it  had  assumed.  The  English 
were  incessantly  renewing  their  bitter  complaints  concerning  the  pressure  of  tho 
agents  of  tbe  rebels  in  France,  the  welcome  given  to  the  American  privateers  in 
French  ports,  and  the  shipments  and  expeditions  dispatched  from  France  in  behalf 
of  the  rebels.  The  cabinet  of  Versailles  disavowed  tho  shipments,  and  caused  them 
sometimes  to  be  suspended  ;  expelled  the  privateers,  which,  sent  away  from  one  port, 
entered  another;  declared  that  it  tolerated  the  agents  of  Congress  only  as  simple 
private  individuals ;  and  recriminated  against  the  violations  of  the  flag  and  the  vex- 
ations search  of  French  vessels  which  the  English  ventured  upon  on  tho  very  coast.8 
of  France.  July  4,  1777,  tho  minister  of  the  marine  signified  to  the  chambers  of 
commerce  that  ho  should  protect  and  reclaim  the  vessels  seized  by  the  English  on  tho 
pretext  of  commerce  with  America,  and  squadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Toulon  and  Brest. 
Tho  minister  of  foreign  affairs  meanwhile,  in  an  official  reply  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James,  July  15,  still  protested  tho  fidelity  of  France  to  the  existing  treaties.  England 
answered  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  mutual  guaranty  for  tho  security  of  tho  possessions 
of  the  two  crowns  in  America.  This  impertinent  proposition  was  received  with  the 
disdain  which  it  deserved.''    (*2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  381.) 

An  animated  account  from  the  "  Hessian"  stand-point  of  Burgoyno'scami)aign  will 
be  found  in  Briefo  aus  Neu-England,  Schlozers  Briefwochsel,  1779,  349  ff.  See  also 
Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  39  .(f. 

t  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  ed.,  148 ;  see,  as  to  these  treaties,  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Kevolntion,  24/.,  42/. 

1 1  Marshall's  Washington,  236. 

$  Doniol  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  position  of  the  French  and  English  courts  when 
the  question  of  an  alliance  between  Franco  and  the  United  States  approached 
its  decision.  France,  according  to  Doniol,  was  actuated  by  resentment  at  British 
arrogance,  by  mortification  at  the  humiliations  to  which  sho  had  been  subjected  by 
tho  prior  war,  and  by  a  belief  that  if  she  did  not  by  a  treaty  insure  the  continued 
efforts  of  tho  Americans  for  independence,  they  would  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  leaving  Franco  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  British  animosity.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Burgoyne's  surrender  that  the  French  ministry  summoned 
resolution  to  take  the  decided  step.  Doniol  asserts  that  the  American  envoys 
endeavored  to  precipitate  action  by  exaggerating  tho  i)robability  of  a  compromise 
between  Great  Britain  and  tho  Colonies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Franklin  sought  in 
every  way  to  impress  on  Franco  the  view  that  if  adequate  French  aid  were  not  given 
tbe  Colonies  would  be  obliged  to  succumb.  There  is  no  doubt  also  tbat  Lord  Stor- 
moot^  in  his  communications  with  Vergennes,  greatly  exaggerated  tho  strength  of 
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QneBiionx^  to  rescindiiiK        ^  45,  jn  tjje  commercial  treaU',  as  origiDally 

agreed  to,  were  the  followiug  articles : 

"Art.  XI.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  there  shall  never  be  any  duty  imposed 
on  the  exportation  of  the  molasses  that  may  l»e  taken  by  the  snbjccta  of  any  of  the 
United  States  from  the  islands  of  America  which  belong  or  may  hereafter  appertain 
to  his  most  Christian  majesty. 

*•  Art.  XII.  In  compensattuu  of  the  exemption  stipulated  by  the  preceding  aiticle, 
it  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  there  shall  never  be  any  dnties  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  kind  of  merchandise  which  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  majesty 
may  take  frooi  the  countries  and  possessions,  present  or  future,  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  islands  which  shall  furnish  molasses.'^ 

These  articles  were  resciuded  as  follows: 

**  The  General  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  having  represented 
to  the  king  that  thu  execution  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, signed  the  sixth  of  February  last,  might  be  productive  of  inconveniences;  and 
having,  therefore,  desired  the  suppression  of  this  article,  consenting  in  return  that 
the  twelfth  article  shall  likewise  be  considered  of  no  effect :  His  majesty,  in  order  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  his  affection,  as  also  of  his  desire  to  consolidate  the  nnion  and 
good  correspondence  established  between  the  two  States,  has  l>een  pleased  to  consider 
their  representations :  His  majesty  has  consi^quently  declared,  and  does  declare  by 
these  presents,  that  ho  consents  to  the  suppression  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
articles  aforementioned,  and  that  his  intention  is  that  they  be  considered  as  having 
never  been  comprehended  in  the  treaty  signed  the  sixth  of  February  last. 

*'  Done  at  Versailles  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  September,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Act  of  the  Uuited  States  reseiuding  the  foregoing  articles: 

"Declaration.— The  most  Christian  king  having  been  pleased  to  regard  the  repre- 
dentations  made  to  him  by  the  ("Jenoral  Congress  of  North  America  relating  to  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  signed  the  sixth  of  February,  in  the  pres- 
ent year;  and  his  majesty  having  therefore  consented  that  the  said  article  should 
be  suppressed,  on  condition  that  the  twelfth  article  of  the  same  treaty  be  equally  ro- 
garde<l  as  of  none  effect ;  rhc  abuve-said  General  Congress  hath  declared  on  their  part, 
and  do  declare,  that  they  con*<cnt  to  the  suppression  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
articles  of  the  above  mentioned  treaty,  and  that  their  intention  is  that  these  articles 
be  regarded  as  having  never  been  comprised  in  the  treaty  signed  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

"In  faith  whereof,  etc. 

"Molasses''  was  thiMi  thechief  article  of  exportation  from  the  French 
West  Indies  to  New  lilngland,  where  it  was  turned  into  rum,  and  in 
that  way  becaT*e  a  medium  of  exchange.     Many  New  England  tradi- 

the  loyalist  element  in  the  Colonies  and  the  desire  on  both  sides  for  reconciliation. 
But  there  is  not  a  word  from  Franklin  or  his  associates  which  may  be  construe<l  as 
indicating  that  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  America  were  wiUing  to  accept  of  a 
settlement  with  Grcat  Britain  on  any  terms  short  of  independence. 

The  hesitation  of  the  French  ministry  in  1777  is  explained  by  Doniol  by  the  fear 
that  Great  Britain  would  suddenly  offer  indci»endence  to  the  Colonies  and  then  turn 
npon  France  and  Spain  the  entire  force  whi».*h  this  reconciliation  would  liberate, 
while  the  English  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prompt  to  suggest  to  France 
that  such  a  contingency  was  not  imiK>ssil>le.     {2  Doniol,  *»^.J,  GOlff.) 

Another  and  equally  potent  reason  was  the  desire  of  Franco  to  get  in  her  fishing 
vessels  with  their  hardy  crews  in  time  to  man  her  crulseraln  advance  of  hostilitiea. 
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tions  illustrate  this;  one  of  Timotby  Dexter,  making  a  fortune  by  buy- 
ing up  warming-pans,  then  going  out  of  fashion,  and  sending  them, 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  neighbors,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were 
sold  at  a  profit  for  the  hidling  of  molasses;  the  other  of  an  emi 
nent  New  England  college  president,  who  sent  a  hogshead  of  rum  to 
Africa  to  buy  a  cook.  Now,  as  the  receipt  of  molasses  to  New  England 
was  of  such  importance,  it  seemed  to  Deane,  coming  from  Connecticut, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  France  to  promise  not  to  lay  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  its  exportation  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States.  Franklin,  willing  to  oblige  Deane,  though  evidently 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  to  the  commercial  qualities  of  molasses,  acqui- 
esced. When  the  clause  was  suggested  to  the  French  negotiators  the 
reply  was,  **  What  equivalent  do  you  give  us?"  Franklin,  holding, 
as  he  always  did,  that  it  wa.s  a  defiance  of  all  sound  principles  of 
economy  for  a  nation  to  tax  exports  going  from  its  own  shores,  said, 
after  thinking  the  matter  over,  "You  bind  yourselves  not  to  impose  any 
tax  on  molasses  going  from  your  colonies  to  the  United  States  5  the 
United  States  will  agree  not  to  tax  anything  whatever  going  from  the 
United  States  to  your  colonies.''  Now,  in  this  France  gave  up  some- 
thing, for  she  still  held  to  the  traditional  policy  of  taxing  exports ;  but 
the  United  States  gave  up  nothing,  for  to  them  the  idea  of  taxing  ex- 
ports was  absurd,  and  therefore  they  got  molasses  free. 

But  so  it  did  not  appear  to  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  in  any  view  not  par- 
ticularly disposed  to  make  a  bargain  which  seemed  to  favor  molasses 
buyers  at  the  expense  of  all  other  interests,  and  he  communicated  his 
dissatisfaction  to  Izard,  who  felt  still  more  outraged  at  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  consefjuence  was  that  Lee  bolted,  and  declared  he  would 
not  assent  to  the  abides  in  which  the  obnoxious  provisions  were  con- 
tained. Franklin,  feeling  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  risk  the  treaty 
on  a  matter  so  comparatively  unimportant,  agreed,  with  Deane's  as- 
sent, to  give  up  the  articles,  and  Leo  hastened  to  Versailles  with  a 
note  stating  this  proposed  change.  But  the  treaty  was  engrossed ;  it 
was  too  late,  without  great  inconvenience  and  some  risk,  to  make  the 
modification,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  induce  Vergennes,  who 
also  held  that  the  matter  was  of  little  importance,  to  agree  that  it 
should  be  left  optional  with  Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty  either  with  or 
without  the  disputed  articles.  Ratification  of  the  principal  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  was  what  France  asked,  and  as  to  which,  strange  to  say, 
Vergennes  felt  some  anxiety,  not  being  aware  how  irrevocably  inde- 
pendence was  resolved  on,  and  with  what  joy  the  treaty  as  a  whole 
would  be  greeted  by  Congress,  by  the  army,  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Bat  with  the  treaty  came  vehement  letters  from  Arthur  and  William 
Lee  and  from  Izard,  denouncing  the  twelfth  article  as  a  jobbing  trick, 
and  as  unduly  hampering  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
OonirresSy  having  the  matter  left  to  its  option,  and  hearing  nothing  from 
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Frauklin  iu  supi>ort  of  the  disputed  articles,  but  learDing  that  he  was 
williug  that  they  should  be  d  ropped,  dropped  them,  iu  which  France 
acquiesced.  But  the  wound  was  not  closed,  and  for  months,  if  not  for 
years,  Franklin's  course  in  forcing  into  the  treaty  a  clause  for  the  pro- 
tection of  New  England  rum  was  the  subject  of  invective  by  those  who 
ff)llowed  in  this  matter  Arthur  Lee.  • 

ADnonnccraent  of  treatieR  to  §  47.   Xhc  following  is   tllC  SUbstance  Of  a  HOtC 

of  January  8,  1778,  from  Louis  XVI  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  announcing  a  determination  to  treat  with  the  Colonies: 

*'^Iy  sincere  desire  to  maintaiu  that  true  harmony  and  system  which 
we  (the  Bourbon  family)  should  always  present  to  our  enemies  indulges 
me  to  explain  to  your  majesty  my  views  as  to  present  affairs.  England, 
our  common  and  inveterate  enemy,  has  been  for  three  yearb  engaged  in 
a  war  with  her  American  Colonies.  In  this  contest  we  have  not  meddled, 
regarding  both  parties  as  English,  maintaining  open  commerce  with 
each.  In  this  way  America  has  been  provided  with  arms  and  munitions, 
saying  nothing  of  the  supplies  of  money,  which,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, were  also  forwarded.  England  has  taken  these  supplies  in  bad 
part ;  she  has  not  concealed  from  us  that  sooner  or  later  she  will  avenge 
herself,  and  she  has  already  seized  many  of  our  merchant  vessel.-',  of 
which  we  have  vainly  sought  the  restitution.  On  our  side  we  have  not 
lost  time.  We  have  fortified  our  most  exi)0sed  colonies,  and  have  placed 
our  marine  service  on  a  better  basis — action  which  has  contributed  to 
increase  the  bad  humor  of  England.  The  recent  destruction  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  and  the  imperiled  state  of  that  of  Howe  have  recently 


•As  to  the  (liHcusaioii  in  ivspect  to  this  treaty,  Kee  index,  tillo  Treaties  of  1778;  and 
as  to  the  objeetiou  to  the  **  molasses"  clause,  w^c  iw/ra,  Leo  to  Izaid,  January'  28, 
1778;  Izard  to  Franklin.  January  "2^^,  1T7S;  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  January 
30,  1778 ;  Deane  to  Congress,  October  1*2,  177;?. 

Iu  a  letter  of  Arthur  Lee,  December  13,  177r^,  to  Theodoriek  Hland  (1  Bland  Papers, 
111)  it  ia  said  : 

**So  far,  then,  were  my  colleagues  from  having  any  peculiar  merit  in  tbo  treaties, 
^hat  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  persuaded  them  to  insist  on  tbo  recognitioQ 
of  our  sovereignty  and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence.  These  were  pro- 
posed by  your  friend  (A.  Lee^,  evaded  by  his  colleagues,  and  only  admitted  after 
being  reurged  in  a  manner  that  made  them  apprehend  the  consequences  of  an  opposi- 
tion they  could  not  justify." 

Ho  goes  on  to  say  that  "Mr.  D.  (Doane^  is  generally  understood  to  have  made 
jer.O,<XX)  sterling  while  he  was  commisMoner."  Whatever  may  have  lieeu  Deane*8 
subsequent  delinquencies,  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  came  back  to  tbo  United 
States  penniless.  It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  this  letter  is  attested  by  **]I.  Fonl,  sec- 
rotary,"  whose  treachery  was  the  subject  of  public  action  in  Virginia,  (/n/ra,  H 
150,ir>l.) 

As  to  Arthur  Leo  having  by  his  8t>le  efforts  obtained  from  France  an  acknowleilg- 
ment  of  our  in<lei)endence,  his  memory  is  at  fault,  since  that  acknowledgment  was 
tbo  basis  on  which  the  treaty  negotiations  rested,  and  that  recognition  was detemiined 
by  tho  king  as  essential  to  his  own  position  as  early  as  December,  1777.  (See  Com- 
missioners to  Committee  of  Congress,  Dec.  18,  1777,  infra.) 
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made  a  total  change  in  the  relations  of  the  parties.  America  is  triumph- 
ant and  England  depressed,  though  still  maintaining  strong  military 
posts  within  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  unbroken  naval  force,  hoping,  if 
subjugation  be  impossible,  to  establish  an  eflScient  alliance  with  th« 
Colonies.  In  case  of  such  a  reunion  the  English  would  not  forget  our 
bad  ofiQces  rendered  to  them.  In  this  view,  as  the  grievances  wo  have 
against  England  are  notorious,  I  have  considered,  after  taking  the 
advice  of  my  council,  and  particularly  of  tJie  Marquis  d'Ossuno,  that  it 
is  just  and  necessary  to  the  insurgents,  having  ))roposed  to  negotiate 
with  them,  to  treat  with  them  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  parent 
State." 

^Briuh?*'^'"*"*  ***  ®"'**        §•  ^^-  ^"  March  13,  1778,  the  French  ambassa- 

dor  at  London  formally  notified  Lord  North  of 
tbe  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  had  been  in  full  porisession  of  the  independence  proclaimed 
by  their  Declaration  of  July  4, 177G.*  With  this  was  coupled  the  infor- 
mation that  no  special  commercial  advantages  were  given  by  these  trea- 
ties to  France,  and  it  was  further  atate<l  that  King  Louis  XVI  was  con- 
fident that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  find  in  this  avowal  fresh  proofs  of 
tho  French  desire  for  peace,  and,  animated  by  the  sjime  feeling,  would 
take  prompt  measures  to  prevent  any  interiuption  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican commerce.  The  British  ministry  replied  by  immediately  recalling 
from  Paris  their  minister,!  and  embargoes  were  promptly  laid  on  French 
ships  in  British  ports,  which  was  retaliated  by  an  embargo  of  British 
ships  in  French  ports.{ 

Deoiantion  of  war.  §49,  The  formal  proceedings  consequent  upon 

this  action  of  France  are  thus  stated  by  Phillimore : 

"PendiDg  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  ber  North  Aniorican  Colonies 
she  complained  more  than  once  of  the  unneutral  behavior  of  France,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  tho  Marquis  do  Noailles  in  1778  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  that  Franco 

*  The  fact  of  the  treaty  having  been  made  was  announced  by  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ten  days  after  its  signature.  ( Infra j  $  19G. )  As  to  alleged  disclosure  of  the 
treaty  by  William  Lee  and  the  quarral  thereon,  see  infraj  $  177 ;  as  to  Bancroft's 
snpposed  agency  in  the  disclosure,  see  supra,  $  44;  infra,  $  196. 

1 7  FJassans,  167. 

t  How  Qeorge  III  regarded  the  French  announcement  is  shown  by  the  following  to 
Lord  North,  of  March  13,  1778 : 

*'  The  paper  delivered  this  day  by  the  French  ambassador  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
a  declaration,  and  therefore  must  entirely  overturn  every  plan  proposed  for  strength- 
ening the  army  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Clinton  with  an  intent  of 
carrying  on  an  active  war  iu  North  America.  What  occurs  now  is  to  fix  what  num- 
bers are  necessary  to  defend  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  tbe  Floridas. 
It  is  a  Joke  to  think  to  keep  Pensilvania  faio],  for  we  must  from  tho  army  now  in 
America  form  a  corps  sufficient  to  attack  the  French  islands,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
men  onght  to  be  employed  with  the  licet  to  destroy  the  ports  and  warfs  [sic  |  of  the 
TtMB."    (2  Correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  Norths  148.) 
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had  sigDcd  ''  uu  traits  d'amiti<S  et  do  commerce"  with  *'  les  £tats  Unis  de  FAm^nqne 
BeptentrioDalCy  qui  sent  eu  ploiae  ponsession  do  rinddpondauco  pronoDode  par  lenr 
acte  du  4  Jnillet,  1776,"  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  against  France,  and,  as  far  as  that  country  was  concerned,  never 
was  a  war  declared  upon  juster  grounds.  It  was  declared  not  on  account  of  the  mere 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, but  on  account  of  the  long  tissue  of  dark  and  treacherous  machinations  which 
Franco  had  1>egun  to  weave,  under  the  veil  of  the  strongest  professions  of  amity  and 
goo<l-will,  against  the  peace,  honor,  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  discontent  in  America  in  17(>5,  and  which  were  bronght  to  light  by  the  act 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  fact  rests  upon  the  unquestionable  anthority  of  the 
memoii's,  since  published,  of  the  agents  employed  b)'  the  French  Government  to  ex- 
cite the  relMjllion  in  North  America."    (2  PhlUimore's  International  Law,  5i6.) 

"To  the  conduct  of  France  in  forming  an  alliance  (in  1778)  with  the  revolted 
North  American  cMonists  of  Great  Britain  attention  has  been  already  drawn  in  an 
early  part  of  this  work,  and  it  has  been  said,  perhaps  without  sufficient  precision  of 
language  and  in  too  popular  a  manner,  that  this  conduct  *  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  France.' 

"  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  it  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  ambassador  and  the  communication  of  a  message  from  the  crown 
to  Parliament,  as  follows: 

'^ '  His  majesty,  having  been  informed  by  order  of  the  French  king  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and  certain  per^ 
sons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  has  jodged  it 
necessary  to  direct  that  a  copy  uf  the  declaration  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador 
to  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  bo  laid  before  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  nc(iuaiut  them  that  his  majesty  has  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this 
offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  am- 
bassador to  withdraw  from  that  court. 

*' '  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  his  conduct  towards 
foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  tho  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
will  bo.  acknowledged  by  all  the  world ;  andhismigesty  trusts  that  he  shall  not  stand 
responsible  for  the  disturbance  of  that  tranquillity  if  ho  should  find  himself  called 
upon  to  resent  so  unprovoked  aud  so  unjust  an  aggression  on  the  honor  of  his  crown 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances, 
subversive  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  every  sovereign  power 
in  Europe.' 

''A  doubtful  state  of  things  ensued,  liuctuating  between  peace  aud  war;  for  in  spit« 
of  the  remonstrance  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Great  Britain — a  remonstrance 
which  subsequent  events  well  justified — the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  America,  whore  it  arrived  in  July,  1778.  There  engagements  took  place 
between  the  English  and  French  ships,  though  no  declaration  of  war  was  then  kHOvm 
to  have  been  issued.  In  the  moan  while  the  channel  fleet  of  England,  under  Admiral 
Keppel,  came  into  collision  wiih  tho  nuval  forces  of  France. 

**Tho  English  admiral's  situation  (observes  the  writer  of  the  History  of  England  in 
tho  Annual  Register  of  1779)  was  nice  and  difficult.  War  had  not  been  declared,  nor 
even  reprisals  ordered.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  stop  these  frigates,  as  wall  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligence  as  to  prevent  intelligence  being  conveyed.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  acqnirinj^ 
some  knowledge  of  the  state,  situation,  and  views  of  tho  enemy.  But  that  flnctoa- 
tion  of  counsels  which,  as  has  been  stated,  seemed  to  prevail  at  that  time,  joine<l  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tho  admirnl-s  political  situation,  rendered  any  stronfc 
measure  exceedingly  hazardous.  He  might  have  been  disavowed,  and  a  war  with 
Franco  might  be  charged  to  his  rashness  or  to  tho  views  and  principles  of  his  party. 
In  this  dilemma  the  a<lmiral  <letermined  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  he 
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deemed  right,  and  to  abide  the  conseqaeuces.  The  subBequent  behavior  of  the  French 
frigates  seemed  calcalated  to  afford  a  justification  for  any  measure  of  violence  which 
he  could  have  adopted,  and  the  celebrated  action  between  La  Belle  Poule  and  the 
Arethusa  and  the  capture  of  the  Licorne  took  place  off  Brest  on  the  17th  Juno,  1778; 
and  then  '  the  French  king  made  use  of  the  engagement  with  La  Belle  Poule  and 
the  taking  of  the  other  frigates  as  the  ostensible  ground  for  issuing  out  orders  for 
reprisal  on  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ordinance  for  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
which,  as  wo  have  already  observed,  had  been  passed  a  considerable  time  before, 
although  hitherto  kept  dormant,  was  now  immediately  published.  Similar  measures 
were  likewise  pursued  in  England  as  soon  as  the  account  of  these  transactions  was 
recciyed.  Thus  nothing  of  war  was  wanting  between  the  two  nations  excepting 
merely  its  name,  or  rather  the  formality  of  its  proclamation.'"    (3  id.,  100.) 

VersenncB' training  aud  char.           §  59,   -^q  AniericaU   CaU   lOOk   withOUt   iuterest 
cicicr*  

at  VergeuDCs'  portrait  as  given  by  Douiol  and 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  1885,  Grave,  sad,  thought- 
ful, anxious,  yet  full  of  dignity,  it  tells  of  a  past  of  experience  and  a 
present  of  responsibility.  It  was  painted  shortly  after  he  became  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs  under  Louis  XVI,  which  office  he  took  in  1774, 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  His  public  life,  as  his  biogra- 
pher, Mayer,  tells  us,  had  been  given  to  diplomacy.  In  1750  he  was 
minister  to  Treves;  iu  1752  he  went  to  Hanover  as  a  member  of  a  sort 
of  congress  there  held  under  the  auspices  of  George  II;  in  1755  he 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  singular  sagacity  and  patience  in  the  critical  controversies 
in  which  the  Porte  was  then  engaged  with  foreign  powers.  To  Sweden 
he  was  sent  in  1771,  to  conduct  negotiations  there  to  be  instituted 
bearing  on  the  relations  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  His  simplicity, 
industry,  gravity,  and  intelligence  had  won  the  respect  of  Louis  XVI 
when  dauphin,  and  it  reflected  credit  both  on  himself  and  on  that 
unfortunate  monarch  that  he  should  have  been  placed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  new  reign  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Vergennes  was  without  court  influence;  to  the  young  queen  he  had 
not,  by  his  prior  opposition  to  the  Austrian  alliance,  commended  him- 
self; but  the  restoration  of  the  French  crown  to  the  commanding  posi- 
tion which  it  held  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was 
his  object,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  an  earnest  simplicity 
which  soon  won  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  ready  to  risk  a  war  with  England,  and  for  this  purpose 
ho  labored  with  unflincliiug  energy  and  laborious  skill  to  construct  a 
net-work  of  treaties  which  he  expected  would  make  for  France  strong 
allies  in  the  war  which  might  on  any  day  be  precipitated.  The  Bourbon 
family  alliance  was  renewed  and  made  more  stringent  by  affectionate 
appeals  of  the  young  king  to  his  uncle  of  Spain,  as  well  as  by  those 
calm  and  strong  arguments  which  Vergennes  knew  so  well  how  to  use. 
Bossia  was  sedulously  and  in  part  successfully  courted,  and  the  old 
leanings  of  Frederick  the  Great  towards  France  were  revived  by  a 
system  of  delicate  attention.    By  Vergennes  was  negotiated,  aside 
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from  the  treaties  with  the  TJuited  States,  alliances  with  Holland  and 
Switzerland ;  he  negotiated  the  peace  of  Tescben ;  he  became  a  party 
to  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  Portngal  and  Spain ;  as  mediator  he 
procured  the  adoption  of  articles  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Rassia 
and  between  Holland  and  the  empire ;  he  concluded  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  Sweden  and  Eussia,  and  treaties  settling  boundaries  with 
the  empire,  with  Liege,  with  Treves,  with  XassauSaarbriick,  with 
Deux-Ponts,  and  with  Bale.  His  desire  was  to  see  France,  while  re- 
taining her  old  dynasty,  rising  to  a  level  of  moral  and  economical 
greatness  which  she  had  not  yet  reached.  It  was  not  to  be  that  of 
France  rapacious,  as  in  the  meridian  of  Louis  XIV;  or  France  fnvoloos, 
as  in  the  decadence  of  Louis  XY;  but  it  was  to  be  that  of  France,  abso- 
lutist still,  developing  her  great  natural  resources,  multiplying  her 
industries,  rebuilding  her  navy,  and  restoring  her  commerce;  of  France 
greater  in  wealth  and  political  power  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 
but  grave,  humane,  and  just,  as  was  the  statesman  by  whom  this 
scheme  for  her  regeneration  was  designed.  To  this  work  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  revolution  in  the  £uroi)ean  system  wrought  by  Britain^s 
absorption  of  commerce  should  be  arrested,  and  it  could  be  arrested 
effectively,  he  thought,  by  the  wresting  from  Britain,  with  at  least 
the  acquiescence  of  other  European  continental  powers,  her  American 
colonics.*  In  this  way  revolution  abroad  was  invoked  to  prevent 
revolution  at  home.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  only  one 
of  Yergeuues'  treaties  which  remains  effective  was  that  sustaining 
the  revolution  in  America.  Those  designed  to  prevent  revolution  in 
Europe  were  in  a  few  years  swept  away  by  revolution. 

Of  Yergennes'  integrity  the  condition  of  his  estate  is  an  illustration. 
He  lived  simply,  though  with  generous  hospitality,  as  the  journals  of  our 
negotiators  show.  His  predecessors  had  amassed  enormous  fortunes 
when  enjoying  the  opportunities  he  possessed — Colbert,  for  instance, 
leaving  100,000,000  of  francs,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  untold  wealth. 
What  Yergennes  left  did  not  much  exceed  2,000,000  of  francs,  a  sum 
which  was  the  legitimate  i)roduct  of  royal  bounty  and  of  salaries  for  a 
long  perioil  of  an  official  career  of  modest  though  hospitable  expendi- 
ture. His  domestic  life,  there  can  be  no  question,  was  one  of  purity  as 
well  as  of  simplicity.  But  his  domestic  life  gave  way  to  his  public 
duties.  To  these  he  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  industry.  For 
rest  he  seems  to  have  had  no  time.  We  find  him  making  appointments 
with  our  ministers  as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  ten 
in  the  evening.  Between  these  periods  his  work  was,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  almost  incessant. 

^?iS*Eden^  M?^erett^*^'        5  ^^'  ^^  ™*'*^'  ^  interesting  to  notice  on  this 

point  the  views  of  four  distinct  observers,  three 
of  them  personally  acquainted  with  Yergennes,  being  at  the  time  min- 

*  As  to  French  motives,  see  tupra,  i  43. 
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isters  at  Paris  from  tho  United  States  and  from  England,  and  the 
fourth  sabsequeutly  minister  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

Jefferson,  when  in  Paris  as  minister  from  the  United  States,  thus,  on 
January  30,  1782,  writes  to  Madison : 

"The  Coant  de  Vergennes  is  ill.  Tlio  possibility  of  his  recovery  rondors  it  dan- 
geroQS  for  me  to  express  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  he  is  in  danger.  Ho  is  a  great  minister 
in  European  affairs,  bnt  has  very  imperfect  ideas  of  our  institntions  and  no  con- 
fidence in  them.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pnre  despotism  renders  him  un< 
affectionate  to  our  governments,  but  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value  us  as  a 
make- weight.  He  is  cool  and  reserved  in  political  conversation,  but  free  and  familiar 
on  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive  and  agreeable  person  to  do  business  with. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head,  but  age  has  chilled  his 
heart." 

Of  Vergennes'  death  Franklin,  on  April  22, 1787,  writing  to  Grand, 
hays : 

''So  wise  and  good  a  man  taken  away  from  the  station  he  filled  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  Europe  in  general,  to  America,  and  to  mankind.'*^ 

William  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  who  negotiated  with  Ver- 
gennes the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of  1786,  thus  writes  a  few 
days  later : 

*'  In  other  respects  also,  and  in  a  more  serious  degree,  tho  death  of  M.  de  Vergennes 
gives  mo  the  utmost  concern.  I  have  seen  many  public  men  of  diflerent  countries 
and  descriptions,  and  it  is  a  Justice  which  I  owe  to  the  dead,  without  any  disgrace 
to  the  living,  to  say  that  I  never  met  with  any  man  whose  manner  of  acting,  both 
in  official  and  private  life,  was  to  me  more  satisfactory  or  more  pleasing.  During 
searly  ten  months  that  I  had  almost  daily  access  to  him  I  never  met  with  any 
circumstance  that  gave  me  even  a  momentary  distrust.  In  the  beginning  of  our 
negotiations,  when  I  had  a  great  want  of  language,  he  was  patient,  polite,  and  en- 
couraging; he  gradually  became  cheerful,  cordial,  and  friendly ;  and  the  last  uutrn- 
ing  that  I  passed  with  him,  which  was  the  last  of  his  doing  business,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  when  I  came  home  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  acknowledge  tbift 
his  conduct  towards  me,  from  my  first  arrival  to  that  moment,  had  been  sucb  as  to 
entitle  him  both  to  respect  and  afifection.  I  know  that  in  England  we  have  in  some 
quarters  unforgiving  feelings  relative  to  him,  but  I  know  also  that  he  l>a{l  great 
public  talents  and  groat  private  virtues;  and  in  discussion  between  mai; ^nd  niun  I 
always  found  that  he  went  as  directly  and  as  fairly  to  the  point  as  Kr.  Vox  nimnelf 
can  do,  which  is  saying  much."  t  • 

Some  years  later  we  have  the  following  summary  by  Edward  E^  vett: 

''Whether  the  policy  which  he  (Vergennes)  panned  was  the  boldest  which  ha 
could  have  adopted  no  man  now  possesses  the  means  of  judging,  certainly  not  wUh. 
out  access  to  the  most  secret  archives  of  the  French  court  at  that  period.  But  having 
adopted  it,  it  is  but  Justice  to  this  minister  to  admit  that  he  pursued  it  with  singular 
eqaanimity,  firmness,  and  temper.  *  *  *  Strong  in  the  good-natured  acquiescence 
of  the  king,  in  the  decisive  support  of  the  queen,  in  the  gratified  animosity  of  the 
people  to  England,  and  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  the  Count  de  Vergennes 

*  9  Bigelow's  Franklin,  381. 

tEden  to  Sheffield,  Faris,  Feb.,  1787, 1  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Auck- 
Uuid,  40L 
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aduiiiiistercd  the  goverument  witb  a  skill  and  success  rarely  allotted  to  statesmen 
even  of  a  higher  order  of  niiud.  His  personal  qualities  come  in  for  no  little  share  of 
the  praise.  The  patience  and  good-will  of  the  man  helped  ont  the  politician  and  the 
minister."* 

As  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  see  hereafter,  ike  positlou  takeu  b; 
him  as  to  the  American  war  was  imposed  on  him  not  by  any  confidence 
in  republican  institutions  or  by  any  sympathy  with  insargeuts,  no 
matter  how  strong  their  case  might  be,  but  by  the  conditions  which 
surrounded  him.  When,  however,  the  position  was  taken,  he  loyally 
adiiered  to  it  from  grounds  of  policy  as  well  as  of  honor.t  And  what 
ho  did  he  did  skilfully,  being  both  cautious  and  bold,  and  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  European  politics  at  least  equal  to  that  posses8e<l 
by  any  contemporary  statesman. 

^Xf?^**^"^*^*'*^*''''^^*^'''        5  ^--   -^^  ^'^^  hereafter  be  seen,  Vergeuues, 

through  Gerard,  his  minister  at  Philadelphia, 
denied,  in  January,  1779,  that  France  had  given  gratuitous  assistance 
to  the  United  States  in  1776  through  Beaumarchais,^  and  it  wa«  fur- 
ther declared  by  Gerard  that  the  munitions  of  war  previously  furnished 
to  the  United  States  came  not  from  the  French  Government,  but  from 
business  establishments  in  France.  Yet,  on  February  25,  1783,  it  wa8 
expressly  stated  in  the  ^'contract''  between  Franklin  and  Vergeuues 
of  that  date II  that  '^gratuitous  assistance"  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000 
livres,  in  the  shape  of  "aids  and  subsiclies,''  were  furnished  by  the  king 
to  Congress  before  the  treaty  of  February,  1778,  of  which  sum  1,000,000, 
it  appeared,  was  paid  to  Beaumarchais  on  June  10,  1770. 

It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  last  statement  was  true  the  first  was 
false;  that  if  the  iirst  was  true  the  last  was  false,  and  that  either  way 
Dpth  England  and  the  United  States  were  inteiitionally  deceived  by 
Vergennes.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  English  history 
suppli^JS  several  instances  in  which  subsidies  given  as  loans  or  consist- 
ing mefvly  of  government  guaranties  of  private  remittances  have  been 
subsequently  turned  into  gifts.  In  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  uncertain 
duration--swch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Spanish  succession,  or  that 
in  wh'<'h  Maria  Tiieresa  and  Frederick  the  Great  were  the  principals, 
or  that  which  followed  the  French  revolution — England,  when  going 
into  a  coalition,  went  into  it  chielly  as  the  money  partner.  She  made  for 
herself  the  best  terms  she  could.  She  said,  *'  I  lend  you  this  money," 
or  she  stooil  behind  her  own  bankers  and  let  them  understand  that  she 
would  see  them  safe  in  their  advaiices.  \>t,  as  the  struggle  became 
fiercer  and  her  allies  became  weaker,  she  was  not  unwilling  to  swiy  to 
them,  when  their  further  aid  could  in  no  other  way  be  secured,  **  What 

•  Edwanl  Everett,  'X\  North  American  Keview,  473. 

i  InJ'raj  $  54. 

X  See  infra,  ^  (52,  and  also  Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  5,  10,  1779, 

il  See  infra,  $  64. 
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I  first  sent  to  you  as  a  loan  or  a  guaranty  I  now  give;  what  I  now  send 
must  be  a  loan."  No  one  would,  on  such  a  condition  of  things,  charge 
an  English  minister  with  falsehood  should  he  pn  retrospect  speak  of 
the  first  transaction  as  a  gratuity. 

Such  was  very  much  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the  French 
aid  to  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1776,  for 
instance,  the  aid  given  through  Beaumarchais  was  not  only  in  name 
bat  in  reality  a  loan,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  money 
^ven  secretly  in  Paris  to  the  commissioners.  For  this  there  were  good 
reasons,  (yongress  had  asked  only  for  a  loan,  or  for  supplies  of  arms 
and  clothing,  and  ha^  pledged  itself  to  pay  for  what  was  given  by 
American  produce,  then  bringing  a  high  price  in  Europe.  Whatever 
was  sent  in  the  way  of  supplies  was  sent  as  a  mercantile  adventure,  to 
be  so  paid  for ;  and,  as  appears  by  a  memorandum  of  the  committee  of 
secret  correspondence  (hereafter  given  under  date  of  October  1, 1776), 
was  received  as  a ''  loan.''  And  that  the  French  Government  should  then 
treat  this  aid  simply  as  a  secret  loan  or  guaranty  for  which  payment 
should  be  required  in  produce  there  were  good  reasons.  The  *'  insurrec- 
tion "  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  policy  of  France  was  no  doubt  to  keep  it 
alive  by  secret  business  accommodations,  but  not  until  success  was  in 
some  manner  assured  to  commit  herself  by  supplying  it  with  munitions 
of  war  liable  to  arrest  and  investigation  on  the  high  seas.  There  would 
not  be  this  risk  with  sales  of  munitions  of  war  through  private  houses^ 
even  though  such  houses  should  have  been  previously  subsidized  by 
the  government.* 

The  "exchange"  also  of  French  war  material  for  American  produce 
was  at  that  particular  moment  easily  effected.  French  venders  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  or  clothing  could  buy  these  supplies  cheap  in  France,  or 
could  obtain  them  on  long  credits  from  the  government,  or  even  buy 
them  from  others  with  funds  which  the  government  might  supply  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  it  made  advances  to  other  business  con- 
cerns. On  the  other  hand  the  Colonies  were  teeming  with  tobacco, 
with  indigo,  with  rice,  which  could  go  back  in  return  cargoes,  and  for 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  memorandum  of  the  secret  committee  above 
referred  to,  there  was  at  that  time  the  probability  of  a  safe  passage.  The 
speculation,  therefore,  would  be  good  for  both  parties,  supposing  the 
transaction  to  be  in  private  hands,  they  exchanging  their  surplus  pro- 
duce with  the  probabilities  of  great  pecuniary  advantage  at  least  to  the 
French  forwarders.!  There  is  every  reason  to  hold,  therefore,  that  what 
France  supplied  to  the  United  States  in  1776  was  not  a  gratuity,  but  a 
loan  or  guaranty  to  be  paid  by  the  return  of  American  produce.    Nor 

*  It  shuald  be  observed  that  Cougreas,  after  receiving  Gerard's  disclaimer  of  the 
royal  origin  of  the  supplies  received  in  1776  and  1777,  resolved,  on  Jannary  12,  1779, 
that  his  ''most  Christian  majesty,  the  great  and  generous  ally  of  those  United  States, 
did  not  preface  his  alliance  with  any  supplies  whatever  sent  to  America.*' 

t  See  further,  as  to  conflicting  statements  in  this  relation,  infra,  $  02  jf.,  142. 
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was  there  auythiug  strange,  in  the  i>aterual  system  of  govemmeDtthen 
existing  in  France,  in  the  crown  supplying  fands  to  private  houses  en- 
gaged in  forwanling  supplies  to  America.  Subsidies  of  this  kiud  were 
and  still  are,  under  the  paternal  system,  common  in  cases  in  which 
industries  which  the  government  desires  to  succeed,  claim  to  be  unable 
to  succeeil  without  government  support.  And  even  governments  not 
supiK)sed  to  run  on  the  '* paternal"  system  have,  in  our  own  days, 
granted  subsidies  to  lines  of  steamers  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  government  in  case  of  war. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  February,  1783,  when  the  above 
statment  of ''  gratuitousness ''  was  made  by  Vergennes,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  France  should  speak  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  17 7G  as  a  gratuity.  The  United  States  were  in  1783  in  desper- 
ate pecuniary  difficulties.  Never  had  their  credit  been  so  low.  They 
had  no  money  to  pay  to  foreign  creditors.  They  had  no  facilities  of 
their  own  for  sending  produce  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  an  uncertain  ventare, 
was  in  1782  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  preliminary  articles,  as 
an  independent  power ;  and  if,  when,  as  the  critical  period  of  the  gen- 
eral paciticdtion  drew  near,  the  United  States  had  deserted  France, 
this  desertion,  dishonorable  as  it  would  have  been,  would  have  been 
seriously' injurious  to  French  interests.  It  may  have  been  for  these 
resisons  that  France  should  in  1783  have  been  ready  to  treat  a  part  of 
the  loan  of  1776  as  canceled,  and  have  spoken  of  it,  as  she  did,  as  a 
gratuity. 

It  is  also  charged  that  Vergennes  suppress<5fi  the  truth  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Stormont,  British  minister  in  Paris  in  1777.  In  these  con- 
versations, however,  as  reported  by  Stormont  to  his  government,  the 
vulnerable  point  of  money  advances  to  the  Colonies  did  not  come  np, 
Stormont  being  evidently  without  information  in  this  line  on  which«he 
could  base  an  inquiry.  What  he  had  to  say  was  with  regard  to  the 
fitting  out  of  American  privateers  in  French  ports  and  permitting  in 
such  ports  the  sale  of  prizes  made  by  these  privateers.  As  to  this  it 
may  be  said  that  whenever  he  gave  timely  notice  to  Vergennes  of  prob- 
abhi  intended  performances  of  this  kind  Vergennes  interfered,*  and  Ver- 
gennes also  did  not  dispute  the  liability  of  France  to  Britain  for  any 
negligence  in  such  interterence.  But  beyond  this  he  did  not  go.  He 
may  well  have  argued  that  it  was  the  business  of  a  belligerent  to  give 
notice  to  a  neutral  of  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  in  the  neutral's  ports, 
not  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  establish  an  enormously  expensive  and 
oppressive  police  at  his  ports,  to  prevent  such  vessels  from  sailing.  He 
may  well  have  argued  also  that,  if  he  had  suspicions  that  such  vessels 
were  fitting  out,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  disclose  them,  nor  was  it  his  duty 
to  tell  the  British  minister  that  he  was  making  his  own  preparations  to 

•  See  Vergennes  to  Comniissionera,  July  1<5,  1777,  tn/ra. 
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iutervene  in  the  Btni^rgle  if  he  found  it  was  being  pressed  to  an  extreme 
wbicb  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  France  and  would  imperil 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world.  He  may  have  well  said,  "  When  you 
were  preparing  to  spring  upon  us  at  the  outset  of  the  late  war,  you  gave 
us  no  notice  what  those  prodi^^ious  armaments  you  were  constructing 
were  for,  but  you  waited  until  the  season  came  when  my  merchantmen 
were  coming  to  port  with  full  cargoes,  and  you  then  suddenly  ponnced 
down  on  them;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  in  like  man- 
ner swoop  down  on  you  when  the  opportunity  comes.''  These  reasons 
Vergennes  may  have  given  to  his  king  and  his  colleagues  for  his  silence 
as  to  the  preparations  going  on  in  French  ports.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  professions  of  friendship  for  Britain  with  which  he  over- 
whelmed Stormont  and  his  repudiation  of  all  assistance  to  the  ^^  insur- 
gents'' with  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  very  time  given  considerable 
aid  to  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris.  Stormont,  it  is  true,  while 
questioning  him  i)ersistently  as  to  privateers,  never  asked  him  as  to 
money  contributions  to  America.  The  whole  drift,  however,  of  Ver- 
gennes' numerous  conversations  with  Stormont  was  that  France  was 
governed  by  friendly  feelings  towards  Britain,  and  even  when  French 
recognition  of  American  independence  was  announced  to  the  British 
ministry  this  was  with  an  expression  of  trust  that  this  recognition  would 
not  impair  the  friendly  relations  which  so  hafipily  existed  between  the 
two  sovereigns.  This,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  formal  ex- 
pression of  civility,  such  as  is  common  to  all  correspondence,  diplomatic 
as  well  as  social ;  and  in  this  way  these  expressions  of  friendship  even 
as  late  as  the  time  (1777)  when  the  alliance  of  France  with  Americii  was 
anuounced,  may  be  cited  as  showing  the  pure  formality  of  expressions 
of  this  class. 

The  more  serious  charge  remains  that  Vergennes,  in  a  conversation 
with  Grenville  in  Franklin's  presence,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  said  that  no 
aid  was  given  by  France  to  America  until  after  a  final  breach  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  But  this  conversation  was  in- 
formal and  oral;  no  notes  were  taken  of  it  at  the  time;  different  ver- 
sions of  it  come  to  us ;  and  in  such  cases  great  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  uncertainty  of  memory.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  not  likely 
that,  if  this  statement  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  material  falsifica- 
tion, we  would  have  had  from  Eden,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  British  foreign  office,  so  strong  a  eulogiuin  on  Vergennes 
as  that  which  is  quoted  above.* 

^^SISb?*?^  V*iS^^J^u        §  ^*^-  ^o\v  far  the  secret  convention  of  April 

UnitadStoiMastothe  fish-  '  ' 

eriM  and  the  Hisriiisippi.       12,  1779,  between  France  and  Spain  conflicted 

with  the  treaties  of  February,  1778,  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  has  been  much  discussed.  As  the  con- 
vention of  April  12,  1779,  is  given  us  by  Doniol  (iii,  803)  in  the  shape  in 

'As  to  YeiEgeiixiea'  oorreepondonce  in  respect  to  America,  see  index,  title  Vergennes. 
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which  it  was  actually  executed,  it  is  proper  that  its  true  text  should 
be  carefully  examined,  so  as  to  show  its  effect  in  this  relation. 

The  preamble  and  the  first  two  articles  state  the  reasons  for  the 
accession  of  Spain  to  the  war,  and  the  nature  of  the  aid  to  be  rendered. 

Then  come  the  following : 

"Art.  3.  Their  Catholic  and  very  Christian  majesties  renew  the  obligations  of  the 
seventeenth  article  of  the  family  compact,  and  in  pnrsnance  thereof  promise  not  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly  entertain  any  proposition  from  the  common  enemy  with- 
out communicating  it  reciprocally ;  and  neither  of  the  two  mnjrsties  shall  ^ign  with 
such  enemy  any  treaty,  convention,  or  any  document  of  any  kind  whatsoever  with- 
out the  prior  knowledji^  and  consent  of  the  other^ 

"Art.  4.  The  very  Christian  king  (of  France),  in  strict  execution  of  the  engage- 
ments contracted  hy  him  with  the  United  States  of  Anicriva,  proposes  and  requests 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  (king  of  Spain),  on  the  duv  ho  declares  war  against  Eng- 
land, shall  recognize  the  sovereign  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  he  shall 
engage  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  this  independence  is  recognized  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  it  being  indispensable  that  this  point  shall  be  the  essential  base  of  all 
negotiations  for  peace  which  may  me  instituted  hereafter.  The  Catholic  king  has 
desired  and  still  desires  to  gratify  the  very  Christian  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  the  United  States  all  the  advantages  (avantages)  they  desire  and  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  But  as  his  Catholic  majesty  has  as  yet  not  concluded  with  them 
any  treaty  by  which  their  reciprocal  interests  have  have  been  settled,  he  reserves  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  at  that  time  as  to  whatever  bears  on  the 
said  independence ;  and  from  this  moment  he  engages  not  to  conclude  nor  assist  by 
his  mediation  any  treaty  or  arrangement  with  those  States,  or  relative  to  them,  with- 
out notifying  the  very  Christian  king,  and  without  concerting  with  him  whatever 
has  any  oonnection  with  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  independence. 

"Art.  5.  In  view  of  the  peace  and  the  definitive  treaty  which  result  from  the  war, 
his  very  Christian  majesty  proposes  to  acquire  the  following  advantages  or  Itenefits: 

"  1<>.  The  revocation  and  abolition  of  all  the  articles  of  treaties  which  deprive  his 
very  Christian  majesty  of  the  liberty  which  by  right  belongs  to  him  of  erecting  such 
land  or  water  works  at  Dunkirk  as  ho  deems  necessary ;  2",  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  the  island  and  fisherieries  of  Newfoundland;  3",  absolute  and  unlimited 
liberty  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  right  to  acquire  and  fortify  such  fac- 
tories as  his  migesty  may  deem  expedient :  4*^,  the  recovery  of  Senegal,  and  entire 
liberty  of  commerce  with  Africa  outside  of  the  English  factories :  :>,  the  irrevocable 
possession  of  the  island  of  SI.  Domingo ;  6",  the  abolition  or  the  complete  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1713  between  France  and  England. 

"Art.  6.  If  the  very  Christian  king  succeeds  in  becoming  roaster  and  acquiring 
possession  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  the  subjects  of  the  Catholic  king  are  to 
be  admitted  to  its  fisheries,  and  the  two  sovereigns  for  this  purpose  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  which  the  said  subjects  of  hia 
Catholic  migesty  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy. 

"Art.  7.  The  Catholic  king  expects  to  obtain,  on  his  side,  by  the  war  and  the  con- 
sequent treaty  of  peace,  the  following  advantages : 

"  1®.  The  restitution  of  Gibraltar ;  2",  the  possession  of  the  river  and  the  fort  of 
Mobile ;  3*>,  the  restitution  of  Pensacola,  with  all  the  coast  of  Florida  which  extends 
along  the  channel  (canal)  of  Bahama ;  so  that  no  foreign  power  can  have  a  settlement 
on  this  cannel ;  4<*,  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  the 
execution  of  the  prohibition  stipulated  by  the  trca'.y  of  17(i3,  of  tbe  forming  of  any 
settlement  on  this  bay,  or  in  the  other  Spanish  territories:  y",  the  revocation  of  the 
privilege  accorded  in  that  treaty  io  the  English  to  cut  dye-woods  on  the  coasts  of 
Campeachy  :  and  &*y  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Minorca. 

"Art.  6.  In  case  the  Catholic  king  shall  succeed  in  depriving  the  English  of 
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to  the  coast  and  bay  of  Cain]>oacliy  and  of  the  right  of  cutting  dye-wood  there,  his 
Catholic  majcbty  Bhall  accord  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  his  very  Christian 
luajesty,  settling  with  him  as  to  the  advantages,  rights,  and  prerogatives  they  there 
enjoy. 

''Art.  9.  Their  Catholic  and  very  Christian  majesties  promise  to  yso  all  their  efforts 
to  procure  and  acquire  all  the  advantages  specified  above,  and  to  continne  these 
efforts  until  they  obtain  the  end  proposed,  agreeing  mntnally  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  make  no  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  suspension  of  hostilities  without 
having  at  least  obtained  and  being  respectively  assured  of  the  restitution  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  relative  to  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  or, 
in  default  of  this  article,  any  other  object  at  the  disposal  of  his  very  Christian 
majesty. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  full  text  of  this  secret  couveution,  a43  pub- 
lished by  Doniol,  has  been  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  bis  history,  in  its  earlier  editions,  summarizes  the  then  current 
version  as  follows : 

"France  bound  herself  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  if 
she  could  drive  the  British  from  Newfoundland,  its  fisheries  were  to  be  shared  only 
with  Spain.  For  trifling  benefits  to  be  acquired  by  herself,  she  promised  to  use  every 
effort  to  recover  for  Spain  Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
and  the  coast  of  Campeachy ;  and  the  two  courts  bound  themselves  not  to  grant 
peace,  nor  truce,  nor  suspension  of  hostilities  until  Gibraltar  should  be  restored. 
From  the  United  States  Spain  was  left  free  lo  exact  j  as  the  pric€  of  her  friendship,  arenun- 
eicttion  of  every  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes^  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  all  the  land  between  that  river  and  the  AUeghanies,  This  conven- 
tion of  France  with  Spain  modified  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  latter  were  not  bound  to  continue  the  war  till  Gibraltar  should  be  taken ;  still 
less  till  Spain  should  have  carried  out  her  views  hostile  to  their  interests.  They 
gained  the  right  to  make  peace  whenever  Great  Britain  would  acknowledge  their 
independence." 

In  thft  fifth  volume  of  the  "author's  last  revision''  of  this  history 
(1885),  308,  this  passage  is  reproduced,  with  the  omission  of  the  lines 
marked  in  italics ;  while  in  the  next  sentence,  with  one  or  two  merely 
verbal  changes,  the  words  "  her  [Spain's]  views  hostile  to  their  inter- 
ests" are  changed  to  "policy  hostile  to  their  interests." 

In  Oircourt's  translation  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  the 
older  rendering  of  that  history  is  given,  and  a  note  is  attached  to  the 
italicized  clause  saying  that  by  it  Spain  intended  to  revive  in  their  full 
vigor  the  most  extensive  pretensions  of  the  French  crown  before  the 
treaty  of  1763,  by  which,  if  made  operative  in  favor  of  Spain,  the  whole 
of  the  contineut  arouud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have  Spain  for  its 
sole  master. 

That  the  version  on  which  Mr.  Bancroft  relied  is  inaccurate  in  the 
clause  puri)orting  to  give  the  ^Newfoundland  fisheries  exclusively  to 
France  and  Spain  will  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  French  text  ot  article 
G,  as  given  by  Doniol  and  as  translated  above.    That  text  is  as  follows : 

"  Si  le  roi  trte-chr^tieu  I'^usissait  i\  so  rend  re  maitre  et  ti  8^i8snrer  de  la  posseasion 
de  nie  de  Terre  Nenve,  lee  sujcts  dii  roi  catholiquo  soront  admin  5.  y  faire  la  p6che, 
et  les  denx  souverains  concerteront  a  cet  effet  les  avantageH,  droits,  et  prerogatives 
dout  devront  Jouir  lesdits  Hnjets  de  8a  inaje8te  catholique.'' 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  clause  which  shnts  the  United 
States  oat  from  any  participation  in  these  fisheries.  All  that  Fnince 
promises  to  Spain  is  a  share  in  the  fisheries  if  they  and  the  adjacent 
islands  fall  into  the  possession  of  Fiance. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  France  which  desired  the 
recovery  of  at  least  maritime  Canada,  with  the  adjoining  fisheries,  and 
that  Luzerne  and  Rayneval,  if  not  Vergennes,  were  not  disposed  to  aid 
the  United  States  in  obtaining,  with  Britain,  exclusive  possession  of 
those  fisheries.  But  while  Vergennes  was  resolved  not  to  aid  this  claim, 
he  was  equally  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  convention  to  sustain  the  position,  based 
on  the  version  current  before  the  document  was  authoritatively  pub- 
lished, that  France  by  this  instrument  put  it  in  the  i)Ower  of  Spain  to 
exact  from  the  United  States  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  trans- 
Alleghany  region  and  of  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  supposed 
clause,  though  adopted  by  Circourt,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  is 
noticed  above,  in  the  edition  of  his  excellent  history  published  in  1885, 
and  it  is  omitted  correctly;  since,  so  far  from  it  being  included  in  the 
convention,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  fourth  article,  which  engages  Spain 
to  recognize  the  "  sovereign  independence'^  of  the  Unite^l  States,  and 
to  obtain  for  them  all  possible  advantages,  reserving  for  future  ne^gotia- 
tions  between  Spain  and  this  new  "  independent  sovereign  "  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  between  them,  subject,  if  touching  independence, 
to  the  joint  action  of  France.  The  position  of  France  as  to  questions 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
considered  it  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  her  engagements  under  this 
convention  for  her  to  refuse  to  agree  in  1783  to  a  general  peace  unless 
Britain  should  make  definitive  the  preliminary  convention  of  1782  with 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  United  States  took  an  undivided  share 
in  the  fisheries  and  the  entire  British  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  only  stipulation  in  this  secret  convention  of  1779  which  in  any 
way  collides  with  the  interests  of  the  Unite<l  States  is  the  provision  as 
to  the  river  and  fort  at  Mobile  and  the  coast  of  Florida  bordering  oo 
the  Bahama  channel.  Now,  on  the  maxim,  Expressio  unius^  est  exclusio 
alterius^  this  allotment  of  the  Florida  coast  to  Spain  is  an  exclusion  of 
any  claim  to  allot  to  Sp<ain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
territory  between  the  IVIississippi  and  the  Alleghanies.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Doniol,  that  while  Florida  was 
originally  settled  by  Spaniards,  it  was  in  1770  in  the  undisputed  poeses- 
sion  of  Britain,  and  that  so  far  from  its  allotment  to  Spain  in  case  it 
could  be  wrested  from  Britain  being  complained  of  by  the  United 
States,  it  was  given  to  Spain,  on  the  general  pacification  of  1783,  with- 
out anj'  remonstrance  by  the  United  States.  And  the  conviction  that 
prevailed  as  far  back  as  1777,  that  the  recognition  of  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  would  necessitate  sooner  or  later  the 
absorption  of  Florida  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  new  repablic, 
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may  explain  why  tlie  United  States  made  no  objection  to  Florida  going 
to  Spain,  from  which  it  conld  be  more  readily  obtained  than  from 
Engljind.* 

Whether  the  convention,  as  above  rendered,  modified  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1778  so  as  to  release  the  United  States  from  the  obligations 
of  that  treaty,  depends  upon  the  construction  we  give  to  the  seventh 
article.  In  the  spurious  version  of  that  article,  as  above  noticed,  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  seems  in  some  way  to  be  made 
dependent  on  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  as  a  condition  of  peace. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  authoritative  document  to  sustain  this  con- 
struction. All  that  the  parties  to  the  convention  agree  to  is  to  continue 
the  war,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  make  no  treaty  of 
pea<ie,  unless  assured  of  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  on  Dunkirk.  This  agreement,  in  its  terms,  excludes  the 
United  States  from  its  obligations,  and  so  far  from  affecting  the  prior 
stipulation  of  France  that  she  would  not  make  peace  until  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  acknowledged,  the  convention  adds  to  that 
stipulation  the  additional  guaranty  of  Spain  ;  for  by  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty  the  king  of  Spain  agrees  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until 
this  independence  is  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  essential  base  of  all  negotiations  of  peace.  The  engagement  of 
France  and  Spain,  therefore,  to  continue  the  war  until  they  were  sat- 
isfied as  to  Gibraltar  and  Dunkirk  was  one  which  in  no  way  touched  the 
United  States.  France  and  Spain  were  bound,  as  the  "  base  ^'  on  which 
they  acted,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  When, 
however,  that  independence  was  secured,  they  agreed,  by  an  article 
made  and  open  to  be  modified  exclusively  by  themselves,  to  continue 
the  war  until  their  plans  as  to  Gibraltar  and  Dunkirk  were  effected. 
And  that  this  was  a  mere  bilateral  revocable  agreement  relative  to 
themselves  alone,  and  kept  secret  as  so  revocable,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  not  long  after  its  execution  the  negotiations  between  France  and 
Spain  show  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  informal  provisional  engage- 
ment, which  from  its  nature  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 

In  considering  how  far  Vergennes  was  justified  in  entering  into  this 
convention,  we  must  also  remember  that  at  the  time  of  its  execution 
France  and  the  United  States  were,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,t  in 
almost  desperate  straits.  The  winter  of  1778-'70  and  the  following 
spring  comprised  the  darkest  period  in  the  war.  The  credit  of  Con- 
gress was  gone.  Its  active  armies  were  reduced  to  the  small  body  of 
troops  which  were  then,  half  starved  and  badly  clothed,  in  the  huts  of 
Valley  Forge.    The  French  fleet  in  the  American  waters  ai)pean»d  to 

*  Timo,  without  treaty,  so  arguiMl  Ijiizomo  in  a  dispatch  to  Vor«^<Min**s,  will  in  forty 
years  fill  the  valley  of  the  MiHsinsippi  with  <,he  population  of  tho  UnittMl  States  ;  and, 
if  BO,  thcro  is  no  nse  in  hazarding  pouco  for  a  Htipulation  which,  without  heing 
expressed,  is  one  of  the  nocoHsititis  of  the  future. 

t  /if/ra,  *  83. 
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be  paralyzed.  lu  Europe  it  was  incapable,  according  to  Yergenoes' 
statement,  of  meeting  the  British,  except  at  a  risk  be  was  unwilling  to 
advise.  Spain  bad  a  navy  ready  tor  sea  which  might  turn  the  balance, 
and  it  was  essential  equally  to  the  United  States  and  France  tbat  this 
aid  should  be  secured.  ^^  If  the  Spaniards,''  said  Washington,  writing 
to  Gouverneur  Morris,  on  October  4, 1778,  •  "  would  but  join  their  fleets 
to  France  and  commence  hostilities,  my  doubts  would  all  subside. 
Without  it  I  fear  the  British  navy  has  it  too  much  in  its  i>ower  to  conn- 
teract  the  schemes  of  France.''  Still  stronger  are  Franklin's  state- 
ments, given  in  the  same  period  in  the  following  pages.  And  that  this 
was  the  conviction  of  Congress  is  shown  by  its  proceedings  at  that 
period,  hereafter  detailed,  stating  how  large  a  price  it  was  willing  to 
pay  to  obtain  the  support  of  Spain.  It  has  been  said  that  the  conveu- 
tion  of  April,  1779,  was  brought  before  the  American  negotiators  of 
the  i>eace  of  1782  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  treaty  of  allianoe 
of  1778  was  abrogated  so  far  as  to  enable  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  Britain  without  consulting  France.  But  to  this  the  answer 
is  that  the  genuine  convention,  as  above  given,  was  not  published  autil 
many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1782,  and  that,  even  had 
it  been  in  their  hands,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  as  we  have  seen  to  in- 
validate the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
of  1778.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  a  spurious  summary  of 
the  convention  of  1779  may,  under  English  auspices,  have  found  its 
way  to  the  American  negotiators  of  1782,  and  that  this  summary  may 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  misconceptions  which  existed  on  the  subject 
until  the  publication  of  the  original  text. 
Vergennes  has  been  also  charged  with  siding  against  the  United 

•  6  WashiugtoD's  Writings,  81. 

In  1781  the  Britisli  navy  was  composed  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  in  commia- 
fuon.  This  fli^t  much  exceeded  that  of  France  both  in  ships  and  in  armament,  and 
hence  Britain  was  able  to  keep  a  naval  superiority  in  the  American  waters  down  to 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  This  alliance  necessitated  the  distribntioD 
of  the  English  fleet  so  as  to  cover  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Indies  and  to  protect  Eng- 
land from  an  invasion  which  the  ascendency  of  the  allies  made  feasible.  Hence  it' 
was  that  when  DeGrasse  reached  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  August  31, 1781,  he  waaable 
to  bring  with  liiui  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  giving  him  control 
of  til  OS**  waters. 

As  showing  that  Congress  felt  tht»  neccsbity  of  the  S]>ai)ish  alliance  at  the  crisis  of 
1778,  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  the  following: 

"A  spirit  of  moderation  manifested  itself,  especially  in  the  delegation  from  New 
York.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  inclined  to  relinquish  to  Spain  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  while  he  desired  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  asserted 
the  necessity  of  a  law  for  setting  a  limit  to  the  American  dominion.  *Our  empire,* 
said  Jay,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  *  is  already  too  great  to  be  well  governed,  and 
its  Coustitation  is  inconsistent  with  the  passion  for  conquest.'  Not  suspecting  the 
])er8istent  hostility  of  Spain,  as  he  smoked  his  pi]>e  at  the  house  of  Geraixl,  he  loudly 
commended  the  triple  alliance  of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Spain. ^  (10  Ban- 
croft's United  States,  ISJ,  citing  Gerard  to  VergeniieM,  Oct.  20.  Dec.  iK,  1778.  See 
also  Tre«cot*H  Diplomacy  of  the  Kevolution,  :?J>  Jf. , r>4 ^. ) 
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States  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  1782  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  and 
the  Mississippi.  But,  as  has  been  said  in  another  place/  Yergennes' 
position  during  the  negotions  of  1782  and  1783  was  at  least  as  difficult 
as  that  of  William  III  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Byswick.  Vergennes  was  the  head  of  an  alliance  against  England 
which  contained  members  as  dissonant  and  with  interests  as  conflicting 
as  those  which  William  III  combined  in  the  alliauce  against  France  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  If  it  was  impossible  for  William  III  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  which  would  satisfy  each  of  the  allies  whoui  he  led — 
if.  in  the  peace  which  he  actually  concluded,  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  bo  accused  by  some  of  the  allies  of  undue  reticence  in 
the  communication  of  peace  projects,  or  of  want  of  fairness  in  the 
settlement  of  such  projects — so  it  was  also  necessarily  the  case  with 
Vergennes.  In  both  cases  there  were  the  usual  pledges  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  allies;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  contracting  parties  that  such  pledges  are  to  be  liber- 
ally construed,  since  no  negotiations  on  behalf  of  allies  could  be  con- 
ducted if  it  were  understood  that  such  negotiations  were  to  be  always 
by  the  allies  in  concert,  and  that  not  a  word  was  to  be  spoken  by  any 
one  of  them  in  private  conference  with  the  common  enemy.  Such  con 
ferences  there  must  be.  They  were  held,  and  with  good  results,  by 
Portland  and  Boufflers  prior  to  the  peace  of  Eyswick ;  they  were  held 
by  Vergennes,  through  Eayneval,  with  Shelbume;  and  by  Shelburne, 
through  Oswald,  with  Franklin.  It  was  so  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  neither  ally  had  the  right  to  complain  that  each  merely  tentative 
and  informal  conversation  was  not  at  once  reported  to  the  other.t 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no  breach  of  the  treaty  ot  1778  for 
France  to  say  to  the  United  States,  "  While  I  will  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
make  good  your  independence,  I  trust  you  will  not  press  your  claims 
against  Britain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  peace  impossible ;  that 
you  will  not  embarrass  my  title  to  the  fisheries  and  Canada;  and  that 
you  will  not  hazard  the  alliance  by  a  conflict  on  your  part  with  Spain 
as  to  your  western  boundaries." 

'Appendix  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  ed. 

tAccording  to  a  memorandum  of  Luzerne,  giveu  by  Sparks,  ''KaynovaPs  visit  to 
England  has  had  no  other  object  than  to  acquire  light  as  to  the  true  intention  of  the 
English  ministry  indicated  in  the  overtures  which  they  had  made  to  ns  in  an  indirect 
manner.  The  first  object  of  RaynevaVs  conference  was  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  sending  of  new  powers  to  Mr.  Oswald.''    (78  Harvard  MSS.) 

The  instructions  to  Qerard,  when  about  to  leave  for  America,  are  given  in  3  Doniol, 
153.  They  were  drafted  by  Kayneval,  but  were  corrected  and  expanded  by  Ver- 
gennes. The  United  States  were  to  be  asked  to  agree  to  give  Florida  to  Spain  in  case 
she  shoold  come  into  the  alliance.  In  a  letter  from  Raynoval  to  Monroe,  of  November 
14,  1795,  he  declared  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, in  his  visit  to  Shelburne  in  1782,  the  sole  object  for  which  he  was  authorized 
to  treat,  and  that  he  was  enjoined  to  make  no  stipulations  limiting  American  posses- 
sions. In  his  report  of  his  proceedings  to  Vergennes  (3  Circourt,  42, 49),  ho  professes 
to  have  followed  his  instructions. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  when  we  consi^ler  the  rightfuluess  of  Ver- 
gennes  usiug  bis  influeuce  to  iuduce  the  United  States  not  to  make  the 
sarreuder  by  Spain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  condition  of  peace,  that 
the  stipnlation  of  France  in  her  treaty  with  Spain  as  to  Gibraltar  was  just 
as  stringent  as  her  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  to  independence; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  France  engaged,  in  her  treaty  with  Spain, 
to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  for  Spain,  Minorca,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  the  Campeachy  coast    Vergennes'  correspondence  shows  that,  in 
acting  as  arbiter  between  Spain  and  the  Unite/l  States,  he  did  not  lean 
towards  Spain.    He  compelled  Spain  to  give  up  the  stipulation  as  to 
Gibraltar  and  to  moderate  her  other  demands ;  while  he  told  the  United 
States  that  France  would  never  lay  down  arms  until  the  stipnlation  of* 
independence  was  satisfied.    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  he 
urged  the  United  States  not  to  make  peace  depend  upon  acquisitiou  of* 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  was  sustained  by  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Jay 
(the  latter  being  President  of  Congress),  who  held  that  at  that  time  the 
United  States  had  territory  enough.*    Nor,  once  more,  did  Vergennes 
at  any  time  ask  that  Congress  should  surrender  its  title  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.    All  he  asked  was  that  that  title  should  not  be  insisted 
on  as  a  condition  of  general  pacification.     His  views  in  this  respect 
prevailed;  nor  did  the  United  States  thereby  suffer.    From  the  nature 
of  things,  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  population,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  bound  to  belong  to  the  United  States.     Aside  from  this,  the  United 
States,  under  the  preliminaries  of  1782,  took  whatever  title  Britain 
had  to  that  valley ;   and  eminent  Biitish  statesmen,  with  prophetic 
forecast,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  have  that  great  valley  thrive  as  a  new  and  im[>or- 
taut  factor  in  commerce  under  the  active  hands  of  Anglo-Americans 
than  have  it  continue  torpid  under  the  pall  of  Spain.    Nor  did  Ver- 
gennes, when  he  had  the  oi)portunity  to  give  effectual  aid  to  Spain  in 
this  respect,  by  protesting  against  the  Britisli  cession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  United  States  in  the  preliminary  articles,  give  that  aid. 
From  Sparks  on  this  iwint  we  have  the  following  statement,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  full  correspondence  now  before  us : 

**  I  have  read  iu  tlio  office  of  foroign  affairs  in  London  tlio  cODfidential  corre- 
spondcrnce  of  the  Britisli  ministers  with  their  commissioners  for  ucgotiacing  peace  in 
Paris.  I  have  also  read  in  the  French  office  of  forei«;n  affairs  the  entire  correspondence 
of  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  during  Iho  whole  war,  with  the  French  ministers  in  this 
country,  developing  the  policy  and  designs  of  the  French  court  in  regard  to  the  war 
and  theohjects  to  be  obtained  by  the  peace.  I  have,  moreover,  read  the  instmctions 
of  the  Count  do  Vergennes  when  Rayneval  went  to  London,  and  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them  wliile  he  remained  there,  contriining  not<»8  of  conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Sheiburne,  on  the  one  part,  and  Count  de  Vergennes*  opinions  on 
the  other.  After  examining  the  subject  with  all  the  care  and  accnracy  which  this 
means  of  information  has  enabled  ine  to  give  to  it,  I  am  prepared  to  express  my  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Jay  was  mistaken  both  in  reganl  to  the  aims  of  the  French  conrt  and 
the  i)lan8  pursued  by  them  to  gain  their 8npi)ose*l  ends.''    (S  Dip.  Corr.  Am.  Rev.,  209. ) 

•  See  Bancroft's  ITnited  States,  :W5;  ikfra,  $  8(5. 
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When  France  was  notified  of  the  signing  of  tlie  preliminary  articles, 
she  contiuaed,  though  she  had  reasons  to  complain  of  the  mode  of  ne- 
gotiation, to  sustain  the  United  States  with  pecuniary  aid,  and  did  her 
best  to  satisfy  Spain  with  the  conditions  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained, derogatory  as  they  were  to  Spain.* 

Vergennes'  fidelity  to  his  engagements  to  America  in  respect  to  in- 
dependence was  put  tx>  a  final  test  in  1783,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment suggested  to  France  and  Spain  definitive  terms  of  peace  which 
would  exclude  America.  Fox  was  averse  to  making  the  preliminary 
articles  final,  holding  that  America,  at  the  best,  had  not  yet  a  i)erman- 
ent  government  and  might  wait  ^  and  it  was  even  intimated  that  France, 
by  acceding  to  this  position,  would  obtain  better  terms  than  were  other- 
wise obtainable.  Spain,  whose  moody  dislike  of  Amoriean  independ- 
ence grew  with  time,  was  quite  ready  to  accede  to  this  view.  Vergennes 
might  readily  have  set  up  the  American  separate  ]>r<diminary  pacifica- 
tion of  1782  as  an  excuse  for  entering  into  a  French  separate  definite 
pacification  in  1783.  But  his  answer  was  emphatic  iind  decisive.  ''  I 
will  not,''  so  he  substantially  said,  '*  sign  any  definite  treaty  of  peace 
unless  the  American  preliminaries  of  1782  are  made  final."  They  un- 
doubtedly gave  America  concessions  which  were  to  him  unexpectedly 
large.  But  these  concessions,  large  as  they  were  and  ])rejudicial  as  they 
were  to  Spain,  he  insisted  on  in  1783  at  the  risk  of  renewal  of  the  war.t 

lu  instructions  to  Luzerne  of  December  21,  1782,  Yergennes  speaks  of  an  interview 
he  bad  with  Franklin,  explanatory  of  tbo  '*  irregularity ''  involved  in  the  separate 
action  of  the  commissioners  in  the  peace  negotiations.  According  to  Yergennes, 
Franklin  stated  tbat  the  commissioners  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing in  derogation  of  their  engagements  to  France,  and  that  they  would  deeply 
deplore  any  diminution  thereby  of  the  regard  shown  them  by  the  king.  Yergennes 
Bpeaks  of  the  interview  as  being  kindly  oo  both  sides,  and  the  explanation  as  ae- 
cepted  by  him. 

^du»*nd«ttoJ*'  '^^*'^*^  ^^'  §  64.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  led  Yer- 
gennes to  the  conclusion  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  must  be  acknowledged  and  supported  has  been 
already  considered.^  Of  his  fidelity  to  the  pledge  made  by  him  not  to 
make  peac^  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowl 
edged  by  Britain  there  can  be  no  question.  France  resisted  every  i>os- 
sible  influence  brought  to  bear  on  her  to  desert  the  Colonies  and  to 
make  a  separate  peace.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
the  same  motives  of  policy  which  induced  France  to  enter  into  the  war 
operated  with  increased  strength  to  induce  her  to  continue  it  till  the 
Colonies  formed  an  independent  empire.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Chatham's  policy  of  [>eace  and  a  federal  union  with  the  Colonies 
was  opposed  by  both  George  III  and  Yergennes.  George  III  opposed 
it  with  obstinate  vigor,  partly  from  his  hatred  to  liberty,  partly  from  his 
hatred  to  Chatham,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  it  in  Britain.    Yer- 

*  Infra,  ^  109.        t  See  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  6S.        t  Supra,  $  39. 
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geunes  opposed  it  because  it  would  make  Britain  irresistible  at  sea  and 
enable  lier  to  concentrate  her  forces  and  those  of  her  reconciled  colonies 
against  France.  That  tiie  United  States  would  have  been  guilty  of  the 
perfidy  of  a  separate  peace  with  Britain  could  not  be  readily  assumed ; 
yet  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  cases  of  such  perfidy  had  oc- 
cnrredy  and  Yergennes'  earnestness  in  stipulating  for  independence 
increased  proportionally  with  the  danger  which  would  accrue  to  France 
if  America  should  return  to  the  British  fold.  Yet  this  should  not  make 
us  forget  that  the  cause  of  independence  was  supported  by  Yergennes 
before  war  began  and  at  the  risk  of  war,  and^that  this  support  was 
continued  by  him  when  the  war  was  closing,  though  he  was  promised 
advantageous  terms  if  he  would  make  a  separate  peace  with  Britain 
and  abandon  America  to  her  fate.  * 

^diau'*'****  **  Bawwar.        §  55,  The  cpisodc  of  Bcaumarchais,  which  will 

be  considered  in  detail  in  the  following  sections, 
was  a  survival  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XY,  for  a  short  time 
exercising  an  extraordinary  inttuence  in  the  fii^t  ])eriod  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XYI.  Louis  XYI,  ou  reaching  the  throne,  found  the  machinery 
of  secret  diplomacy  so  ingeniously  constructed  by  his  predecessor  in  full 
operation  ^  and,  a^  we  will  see,  for  one  or  two  delicate  inquiries  at  the 
outset  of  the  new  reign,  Beaumarchais,  who  of  all  the  diplomatists  of 
tbid  peculiar  breed  was  the  most  adroit  and  fertile  in  expedients,  was 
wcil  fitted.  Hence  came  his  employment,  and  from  his  employment 
came  his  suggestions,  full  of  brilliant  wit  and  efifective  reasoning,  as  to 
America.  But  the  antagonism  between  him  an<l  Yergennes  was  too 
marked  to  permit  sustained  political  relationship;  and  when  Frank- 
lin entered  into  diplomatic  life  in  Paris  Beaumarchais  ceased  to  take  • 
prominent  political  ])osition.  And  even  during  the  period  of  Beaa> 
marchais'  greatest  activity  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  not 
technically  Yergennes'  subordinate.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XIY  and  Louis  XY,  as  depicted  by 
Brogli6  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  that  topic,  that  even  the  existence 
of  the  secret  agent  was  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  king's 


•  See  2  Douiol,  60. 

The  diplomatic  cori-espoudence  of  Vergeuues  relative  to  America  in  1775  is  given 
at  large  in  Don iol's  great  work,  und  iu  ])nrt  in  the  appendix  to  the  French  edition 
of  De  Witt's  Jefferson  and  Democracy,  and  an  abstract  of  the  same  correspondence 
in  given  in  the  English  translation  of  the  same  work,  pago  383^.  See  also  index, 
title  Vergennes. 

Yergennes*  sincerity  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  a  confidential  let> 
ter  to  hira  of  January  11,  1782,  by  Moutniorin,  Friiicb  minister  at  Madrid  : 

''That  which  I  believe  indispeuHabb-  is  to  lose  no  occasion  of  inculcating  on  Spain 
that  we  can  not  consent  to  peace  without  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  There  will  lie  thn  great  diflicnlty  when  the  time  shall  come  lor 
serious  negotiation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Spain  will  see  with  chagrin  their  inde- 
pendence established."  (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitntion,  200,  where  other  papera 
^to  the  same  effect  are  given.) 
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ostensible  ministers.*  This  was  not  the  (jase  with  Beaumarchais;  but 
at  the  same  time  Beanmarchais'  political  influence  ceased,  as  we  will 
see,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  Franklin,  Vergennes,  with  Franklin's  aid, 
took  control  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy. 

^tSSSw!*'*^^"*^''^"'        §  ^^-    Beaumarchais,   as   a   dramatist,  while 

equal  to  Sheridan  in  wit  and  knowledge  of 
stage  eflFect,  produced  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  exposing  the  wrongs 
and  absurdities  of  the  old  regime,  a  political  and  moral  result  which 
Sheridan's  dramas  did  not  even  attempt.  Beanmarchais  also,  in  his 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  Maupeou  Parliament,  published  pam- 
phlets rivaled  in  polemic  literature  only  by  Swift's  ''Draper  Letters," 
and,  like  Swift,  he  was  able  to  address  a  ministry  in  terms  of  free  and 
vivid  argument  which  compelled  a  hearing,  if  not  assent.  He  may  have 
been  sls  trifling  as  Scarron  in  social  life,  but  in  political  intrigue  he  held 
the  subtle  tact  of  Talleyrand.  He  had  a  prophetic  power  which  few 
statesmen  of  his  day  possessed.  He  exposed  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 
the  crater  over  which  France  was  then  suspended.  He  was  the  first 
political  writer  of  his  day  to  develop  in  popular  terms  the  position  that 
it  was  through  America  that  the  balance  of  European  power  was  to  be 
adjusted.  Nor  were  his  powers  simply  speculative.  For  nearly  a  year 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Franklin  he  was  the  exclusive  business  agent 
under  whose  superintendence  supplies  were  sent  to  America,  and  by 
these  supplies  the  American  armies  received  materials  without  which 
tbey  could  not  have  at  the  time  maintained  themselves  in  the  field. 

o^bnB  of  Martin  and  Gni-        §  57,  Martin,  iu  his  Uistory  of  the  Decline  of 

the  French  Monarchy,  thus  writes: 

"The  French  Government,  which  felt  the  blast  of  war  whistling  about  it,  and 
ivbich  dreaded  this  war,  was  a  prey  to  lively  anxieties.  Public  opinion  bore  upon  it 
forcibly.  Counsels  and  Incitements  came  to  it  from  all  sides.  Among  the  numerous 
memorials  addressed  to  the  king  by  private  individuals  we  remark  two  written  by  a 
luan  of  ardent  and  daring  mind,  of  restless  and  stormy  renown,  of  questionable  char- 
acter, and  of  prodigious  activity — that  Beanmarchais,  who  was  to  some  only  a  dan- 
gerons  intriguer,  suspected  of  pret<^nded  crimes,  and  to  others — to  the  majority — the 
lieir  presumptive  of  Voltaire  and  the  successful  conqueror  of  the  Maupeou  Parliament. 
Employed  by  Louis  XV  in  the  secret  diplomacy,  he  had  numerous  relations  witlF»the 
different  English  parties,  and  was  allied  at  once  with  one  of  the  ministers  and  with 
the  demagogue  Wilkes.  In  his  first  memorial  (September  21,  1775)  he  exaggerated 
the  internal  perils  of  England,  which  he  depicted  as  on  the  eve  of  revolution.  Poli- 
ticians have  often  fallen  into  this  delusion  at  the  sight  of  disturbances  which  would 
suffice  to  overthrow  other  governments,  but  which  here  produce  only  a  momentary 
commotion,  owing  to  the  habits  of  legal  order  and  the  safety-valves  open  to  theebul. 
lition  of  popular  feeling.  Beanmarchais  saw  more  clearly  concerning  America,  which 
he  declared  lost  to  the  mother  country.  In  the  second  memorial  (February  29, 1776) 
he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  succoring  the  Americans  if  it  was  desired 
to  save  the  French  West  Indies,  and  even  to  preserve  peace.  Victorious,  England 
urould  fall  back  on  our  islands;  vanquished,  she  would  make  the  same  attempt  to 
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indemnify  herself  for  her  losses.  SlionUl  the  parliamentary  opposition  preTail  and 
reconcile  the  two  Englands,  they  would  unite  against  ns.  It  was  only  poaaible  to 
preserve  peace  between  Prance  aud  England  by  preventing  peace  between  England 
and  America,  nnd  coantcrbalanciug  the  forces  of  both  parties  by  secret  aid  to  tbe 
Americans.  He  propose<l  to  succor  America  through  the  medinm  of  private  Individ- 
uals,  who  were  to  be  pledged  to  secrecy. 

'*  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ( Vergennes)  hesitatc^l  long ;  tbe  king  and  K*ax«paa 
still  longer.  The  annoyances  and  acts  of  violence  of  the  English  navy  towards  oar 
shipping  caused  Beaumarchais,  who  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  king  and  minis- 
ter, to  gain  ground."* 

Gaizot  (1870)  writes  as  follows: 

''Peter  Augustiu  Caron  de  Beanmarchais,  bom  at  Paris  on  tbe  24tb  of  January, 
Vf'A2y  son  of  a  clock-maker,  had  already  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  by  his  lawsuit 
against  Councillor  Goezman  before  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Accused  of  having 
defamed  the  wife  of  a  jndge,  after  having  fruitlessly  attempted  to  seduce  ber,  Bean- 
marchais  succeeded,  by  dint  of  courage,  talent,  and  wit,  in  holding  bis  own  against 
the  whole  magistracy  leajrued  against  him.  He  boldly  appealefl  to  public  opinion. 
'I  am  a  citizen,'  he  said;  '  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a  courtier,  or  an  abb6,  or  a  noble- 
roan,  or  a  financier,  or  a  favorite,  nor  anything  connected  with  what  is  called  infla- 
enco  (puissance)  nowadays.  I  am  a  ciri/en;  that  is  to  say,  something  quite  new, 
unknown,  unheard  of  in  France.  I  am  a  citizen  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  yon  onght  to 
have  been  for  the  last  two  hundred  years;  what  you  will  be  perhaps  in  twenty!' 
All  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution  was  here  in  those  most  legitimate  and  at  the 
same  time  most  daring  aspirations  of  bis. 

''French  citizen,  as  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  Beaumarchais  was  quite  smitten 
with  the  American  citizens;  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  pleading  their  cause,  sore, 
be  said,  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1776,  three  weeks  before  the 
declaration  of  independence  [»ic.],  M.  de  Vergennes  secretly  remitted  a  million  to  M. 
de  Beaumarchais ;  t  wo  months  later  the  same  sum  was  intrusted  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Beaumarchais  alone  was  to  api>ear  in  the  affair,  and  to  supply 
the  insurgt-nt  Americans  with  arms  and  ammunition.  'You  will  found,'  be  had  been 
told,  '  a  great  commercial  house,  and  you  will  try  to  draw  into  the  money  of  private 
individuals.  The  first  outlay  being  now  provided,  we  shall  have  no  further  hand  in 
it ;  the  affair  would  compromise  the  government  too  much  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  English.' 
It  was  under  the  style  and  title  of  Itodrigo  Hortalez  &,  Co.  that  tbe  first  installment 
of  supplies,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  three  millions,  was  forwarded  to  the  Amer- 
icans;  and  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  of  the  ministry  and  the  rage  of  tbe  £Dg- 
lish,  other  installments  soon  followed.  Beaumarchais  was  henceferth  personally  in- 
terested in  the  enterprise  ;  ho  had  commenced  it  from  zeal  for  the  American  cause  and 
from  that  yearning  for  activity  and  initiative  which  characterized  him  even  in  old 
age.  '  I  should  never  have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  my  mission  here  without  tbe  inde- 
fatigable, intelligent,  and  generous  efforts  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais,'  wrote  Silas  Deane 
to  the  secret  committee  of  Congress.  •  The  United  States  are  more  indebted  to  him 
on  every  account  than  to  any  other  person  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.*  "t 

opinioDii  of  Loin6nie.  Donioi,        §  58.  lu   Lomeuie's  Beaiimarchais    and    His 

and  Sull6  ^ 

Times  (1855),  a  work  which  won  for  the  author 
a  seat  in  the  French  Aca<leniy,  we  have  the  following: 

"The  French  ambassador  at  London  was  then  the  Count  (afterwards the  Duke)de 
Guines,  a  man  of  wit  and  ple;isure,  but  of  very  ordinary  capacity,  whose  information, 

•:2  Martin's  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy,  :^3,  Booth's  translation.) 
t5  Guizot's  History  of  France,  *37*2,  English  translation.    See  also  criticism  by  Front 
do  Fontpertius  in  his  work,  Les  Etats-Unis,  298. 
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derived  as  it  was  from  the  English  ministers  and  accepted  without  being  veritied, 
inspired  but  little  confidence.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  French  Government 
to  have  recourse  to  every  source  of  information  and  to  send  various  agents  to  Lon- 
don. Beaamarchais,  as  was  his  custom,  put  himself  forward ;  he  had  given  satis- 
faction by  the  skill  with  which  he  had  treated  the  aifair  of  d'Eon's  papers,  which 
bad  been  standing  over  several  years.  This  adair,  not  being  yet  coiupletelv  termi- 
nated, presented  a  natural  pretext  for  sending  him  to  Loudon,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  intimnte  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  opposite  parties.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  ten  years  previously,  in  the  course  of  his  residence  in  2^pain,  he 
bad  been  the  favorite  of  Lord  Kochford,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  a 
great  musical  amateur.  Beaumarchais  used  to  sing  duets  with  him,  and  had  always 
kept  np  his  intimacy  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  Now  in  1775  Lord  Rochford  hap- 
pened to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Lord  North's  cabinet,  and  Lord  Rochford  was 
not  a  model  of  discretion,  lo  judge  by  the  following  linos  which  I  extract  from  a  dis- 
patch wherein  M.  de  Vergennes characterizes  the  English  minister  with  his  prudent  and 
calm  manner:  *  If,'  he  writes,  •  the  idea  wo  have  formed  of  Lord  Rochford  is  correct,  it 
can  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  say  more  than  he  intends.'  Beaumarchais,  in  fact, 
knew  very  easily  how  to  make  Lord  Rochford  speak  out.  It  is  true  that  this  minister 
was  replaced  at  the  end  of  1775,  but  he  always  remained  a  very  influential  man,  living 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  George  III,  and  consequently  well  worth  listening  to."* 

Doniol  (1886),  anlike  those  of  his  predecessors  who  discuss  this  portiou 
of  French  history,  does  not  pause  to  dilate  on  Beaumarchais'  pei'sonal 
characteristics.  To  hini.Beaumarchais  is  a  political  agent,  distinguished 
first  for  his  shrewdness  in  picking  up  in  London  the  secrets  of  English 
I)Olicy,  and  afterwards  for  his  boldness  and  vivacity  in  presenting  to  the 
French  king  appeals  calculated  to  strengthen  the  views  of  intervention 
which  Vergennes  had  already  adopted.  Beaumarchais,  so  Doniol  says, 
was  able,  when  in  London  ;n  1775,  not  only  to  have  access  to  leading 
members  of  the  opposition,  but  through  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Roch- 
ford, whom  he  visited  as  an  old  convivial  frien4l,  to  gather  secret  details 
as  to  the  ministerial  policy.t  In  this  way,  according  to  Doniol,  the 
French  Government  succeeded,  through  Beaumarchais,  in  obtaining, 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  form,  information  of  the  inner  workings  of 
English  politics,  of  which  through  Guines,  the  resident  ambassador,  it 
learned  only  the  outer  appearances. 

Of  Beaumarchais  an  accomplished  American  writer |  says: 

''He  was  the  greatest  dramatic  author  of  his  day,  in  the  sense  that  he  wrote  a  com- 
edy (Le  Mariage  de  Figaro),  which  did  more  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  monstrous  evils 
of  the  government  under  which  they  lived  than  any  other  literary  work  of  the  time. 
He  was,  besides,  a  secret  diplomatic  agent,  employed  by  two  kings  of  France  in  nego- 
tiations of  the  utmost  delicacy,  which,  in  order  that  they  might  roach  a  successful 
issue,  required  that  absolute  confidence  and  trust  should  be  placed  in  lus  secrecy  and 
honor  (a  trust  which,  we  ought  to  say,  seems  never  to  have  been  misplaced).  He  was 
the  hero  of  many  lawsuits,  which,  owing  to  their  connection  with  the  general  poli- 
tics of  the  time  and  to  the  brilliant  wa}'^  he  managed  them,  gave  him  a  European 
reputation ;  yet  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  parlement  de  Paris  to  an  infamous 
pnnishmont  for  having  produced  in  one  of  these  lawsuits  a  receipt  or  discharge  of  a 

*  3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarchais  and^is  Times,  106,  English  translation. 

1 1  Doniol,  133. 

t  C»  Jp  StilW,  LL.D.,  2  Penn.  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  1. 
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debt  which  that  court  had  pronounced  supposititious ;  while  by  his  keen  satire  of 
existing  abuses  ho  was  thought  by  not  a  few,  including  the  king,  to  be  really  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  throne  which  he  was  professing  to  serve.  To  many  he 
seems  only  a  vain,  ever  active,  nnscmpulous  intriguer,  employing  withoat  hesitation 
lying  and  mystification  whenever  necessary  to  accomplish  his  object,  which  is  assumed 
to  have  always  been  his  self-advancement  and  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate  van* 
ity  for  making  himself  talked  of.  By  others  he  is  thought  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
success  of  two  revolutions — that  of  France,  by  holding  up  in  the  full  light  of  day 
before  the  average  Frenchman  monstrous  evils  which  had  never  before  been  so  vividly 
portrayed,  and  that  of  America,  by  the  energy  which  he  exhibited  in  supplying  as 
with  arms  and  clothing  for  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  menj  supplies  which, 
we  must  admit,  wereessential  toourmilitarysuccessagainst  Great  Britain.  In  France, 
in  the  highly  feverish  condition  of  things  which  existed  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
his  denunciation  of  practical  abases,  which  every  one  recognized,  reaching  classes  of 
the  people  wholly  nnaffecte<l  by  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  Diderot  and  Ronssean ; 
and  for  his  aid  to  America  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  need,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motive  or  however  questionable  ma}*-  have  been  some  of  his  proceedings,  we 
should  never  cease  to  be  profoundly  grateful.'^ 

^^ ISSItut""  **  *  ^^^  ^'         5  ^^'  ^^®  employment  in  this  mission  of  Beau- 

raarchais,  a  play- writer  and  a  man  of  by  no  means 
sedate  political  antecedents,  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  showing 
something  like  levMty  in  the  French  ministry  when  consideriDg  so 
grave  a  qaestion  as  that  of  alliance  with  the  American  insurgents. 
But  play- writing  gifts  can  not  be  cited  as  a  bar  to  the  political  pro- 
motion of  Beaumarchais.  Cowley,  the  author  of  Love's  Riddle  and  of 
the  singalarly  grotesque  Naufragium  Joculare,  was  sent  by  Charles  I 
to  Paris  in  1646  as  secret  adviser  and  secretary  to  the  queen  at  that 
most  critical  era;  Prior,  the  author  of  the  burlesque  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,  was  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1712;  Sheridan,  who  was 
at  an  important  crisis  confidential  adviser  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
took  part,  as  we  will  see,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  preceding  the 
preliminaries  of  1782,  and  who  surpassed  Beaumarchais  in  social  reck- 
lessness, was  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  Burgoyne  was  the 
author  of  volumes  of  plays,  and  was  conspicuous,  long  before  he  took 
the  field  in  America  in  1777,  as  a  leading  theatrical  amateur.  Cumber- 
land, who  went  as  special  secret  envoy  to  Spain  in  1780,  and  whose  in- 
trigues when  there  so  much  puzzled  Carmichael  and  Jay,  was  at  bis 
appointment  known  almost  exclusively  as  a  dramatist  of  singular  fecun- 
dity. If  Beaumarchais'  early  life  was  Bohemian,  and  his  early  writings 
were  sometimes  tawdry  and  deficient  in  taste,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Disraeli.  But  of  Beaumarchais  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  his  early  adventures  and  publications, 
he  brought  proof,  at  the  time  he  became  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
French  Government  in  1776,  of  the  most  consummate  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable energy  in  the  management  of  secret  diplomacy  in  the  Tarious 
ramifications  it  then  assumed.  And  wo  must  remember  that  under  the 
remarkable  system  inaugurated  by  Louis  XIV  and  carri^  to  ita  com-^ 
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plete  developineut  by  Louis  XV,  it  was  by  secret  as  ilistiugiiishcd  from 
ostensible  diplomacy  that  the  politics  of  Euroi)e  were  then  worked. 
The  secret  political  diplomatist  was  particularly  contrasted  with  the 
ostensible  diplomatist  in  this :  That  while  the  latter,  who  had  little  dis- 
cretionary power,  exhibited  himself  in  but  one  attitude,  that  of  the 
stately  envoy  representing  his  sovereign  with  profuse  courtesy  to  the 
court  to  which  he  was  sent,  the  former,  the  secret  diplomatist,  was  from 
the  nature  of  things  protean  in  his  character,  and  often,  if  not  hiding 
bis  powers  under  the  guise  of  a  merchant,  using  a  merchant's  facilities 
as  the  means  by  which  these  powers  were  to  be  exercised.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  while  ostensible  diplomacy  was  prancing  without  ad- 
vancing, to  adopt  Tallyrand's  description,  secret  diplomacy,  at  least  in 
this  matter  of  approaches  to  America,  was  advancing  without  prancing. 
All  that  was  observed  of  French  diplomacy  in  England  was  the  parade 
courtesy  of  Guines,  the  avowed  ambassador.  That  which  operated 
effectively  was  the  private  information  collected  and  reported  by  Beau- 
marchais,  the  secret  diplomatist.* 

Reports  m  to  America.        §  QQ^  It  was  to  Bcaumarchais,  according  to  Doniol,t 

that  the  acquiescence  of  Louis  XVI  in  Vergennes' 
policy  of  aid  to  the  colonists  was  due.  Two  months,  he  tells  us,  after 
his  departure  for  London,  at  the  end  of  November,  1775,  and  again  on 
January  1, 1776,  Beaumarchais  returned  to  Paris,  and  addressed  to  Ver- 
gennes appeals  for  action  as  vigorous  as  they  were  vivid.  These  letters? 
with  a  detailed  report  now  not  to  be  found,  were  presented  by  Vergennes 
to  the  king  on  January  22, 1776,  and,  together  with  papers  coming  in 
at  the  same  time  showing  Guines'  Anglican  tendencies,  led  to  Guines' 
recall.  His  successor  vas  to  be  Noailles,  who  was  not  to  leave  France 
for  six  months,  the  legation  remaining  in  the  mean  time  in  the  hands 
of  Gamier,  who  was  devoted  to  Vergennes.  It  was  on  the  information 
obtained  through  Beaumarchais,  however,  that  the  ministry  chiefly 
relied  in  discussing  the  question  of  its  duty  in  the  American  contest. 
But,  according  to  Doniol,  it  was  by  his  memorial  entitled  La  Paix  on 
la  Guerre,  addressed  ^^  au  Hoi  seul,"  that  Louis'  repugnance  to  inter- 
position was  overcome.  This  memorial  is  reprinted  by  Doniol,  and  no 
one  can  read  it  without  regarding  it  as,  for  its  purpose,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  political  papers  ever  prepared. 

Roderiqoo  Hortaiez  &  Oo.  §  61.  The  Roderiquc  Hortalez  scheme,  so  far  as 

sanctioned  by  the  French  ministry,  was  this :  A 
mercantile  house  (really  Beaumarchais,  nominally  Hortalez  &  Co.)  was 
to  be  started  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  *'  selling"  to  the  Colonies  mili- 
tary supplies  which  France  could  not,  without  open  breach  of  neutral- 
ity, furnish  in  her  own  name.    To  encourage  this  enterprise  France 

*  As  to  Beaumarchais,  nee  further  7  Winsor's  Narratives,  etc.,  27.  1 1  Doniol,  JiOl. 
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and  Spain  each  gave  to  the  '<  mercantile  house"  one  million  of  francs, 
while  the  "  house"  was  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  on  unlimited  credit 
military  stores  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress.*  On  the  face  of  this  trans- 
action there  was,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law  now 
established,  no  breach  of  neutrality.  The  subjects  of  a  neutral  i>ower 
have  the  right  (subject  to  the  chance  of  seizure  as  contraband)  to  sell 
to  a  belligerent  military  stores  without  involving  their  sovereign  in  a 
breach  of  neutrality ;  and  there  is  no  necessary  breach  of  nentrality 
involved  in  subsidies  being  granted  by  sovereigns  to  a  house  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  such  stores,  provided  this  be  not  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  war  between  belligerents  with  whom 
such  sovereign  is  at  i>eace. 

It  was  to  establish  an  agency  by  which  supplies  could  be  forwarded 
to  America  under  the  above  limitations  that  the  genius  of  Beaumarchais 
was  next  turned. 

A  firm,  under  the  title  of  Roderique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  was  to  be  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  military  stores. 

The  Hotel  de  Holland,  which  was  selecteil  as  the  office  of  the  firm, 
was  an  imposing  structure,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  plain  and  unpreten- 
tious edifices  in  which  great  European  bankers  were  then  and  still  are 
accustomed  to  do  business.  The  Hotel  de  Holland  had  been  erected  by 
the  Dutch  Republic,  in  one  of  its  intervals  of  pacification  with  Lonis 
XIV,  as  the  residence  of  their  minister  at  the  French  coort;  but  for 
many  years  it  had  remained  untenanted.  In  August,  1776,  however,  it 
displayed  the  name  of  "  Roderique  Hortalez  &  Co.,"  and  clerks  and  serv- 
ants who  occupied  it  declared  that  Roderique  Hortalez  was  a  great 
Spanish  banker.  In  the  counting-room,  however,  he  could  never  be 
found ;  but  it  was  easy  to  find  Beaumarchais  there  whenever  a  confi- 
dential inquiry  was  made  or  a  confidential  direction  given.  His  secrecy 
in  prior  clandestine  employments  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  well  tested; 
and  it  may  have  been  naturally  inferred  that  to  Lord  Stormont  the 
very  employment  of  a  man  so  volatile  and  so  without  known  bosiness 
experience  would  have  appeared  conclusive  of  the  political  unreality  of 
the  whole  enterprise.! 

*  As  to  the  qaestion  of  international  law  involved,  see  infra,  $  100/". ;  as  to  Ver- 
gennes*  ^'duplicity,"  see  9upra,  $  52. 

t  See  2  Parton's  Franklin,  168  ff.,  for  an  entertaining  sketch  of  Beaumarohais  as  a 
merchant. 

**  Beaumarchais/' says  his  biographer  (Lom^nie),  ''was  told  that  the  operation 
must  essentially,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Americans,  have  the  appearance  of  an  individual  speculation,  to  which  the  French 
ministers  are  strangers.  That  it  may  be  so  in  appearance,  it  must  also  be  so  to  a 
certain  point  in  reality.  We  will  give  a  million  secretly;  we  will  try  to  induce  the 
court  of  Spain  to  unite  with  us  in  this  affair,  and  supply  yon  on  its  side  with  ao  eqoa/ 
sum  :  with  tbe^o  two  millions  and  the  co-operation  of  individuals  who  will  be  willing 
to  take  part  in  your  enterprise*  you  will  be  able  to  found  a  large  house  of  commeiee, 
and  at  your  own  risk  can  supply  America  with  arms,  ammunition,  articles  of  equip. 
ment,  and  all  other  articles  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  war.     Our  arsenals  will  give 
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QoMtioD  how  flkr  Beaumar-        §  Q2.  As  to  Whether  the  supplies  received  by 

ohais'  sDipmeiits  were  on  ^  **^  */ 

hia  own  aooonnt.  CoDgress  froQi  Beaumarchais  were  seut  on  his 

own  account  or  on  that  of  France,  Congress  had 
some  reason  to  be  in  doubt.  Arthur  Lee,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  were  sent  gratuitously  by  France,*  while 

I  -        ■         ■  -    I  -  .  -   —J-  ^  _       

yoa  arms  and  ammnuition,  but  you  shall  replace  tliem  or  shall  pay  for  them.  You  shall 
ask  for  no  money  from  the  Americans,  as  they  have  none ;  but  you  shall  ask  them  for 
returns  in  products  of  their  soil,  and  wo  will  help  you  to  get  rid  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try;  while  you  shall  ^rant  them,  on  your  side,  every  facility  possible.  In  a  word, 
the  operation,  after  being  secretly  supported  by  us  in  the  commencement,  must  after- 
wards feed  and  support  itself;  but,  on  the  other  side,  as  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
right  of  favoriug  or  discouraging  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  our  policy,  you 
shall  render  us  an  account  of  your  profits  and  your  losses,  and  we  will  judge  whether 
we  are  to  accord  you  fresh  assistance  or  give  you  an  acquittal  for  the  sums  previously 
granted.''    (3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarchais,  and  His  Times,  127.) . 

In  Beamarohais'  memorial  to  Yergcnnes  of  February  29, 1776,  is  the  following : 

**  If  it  be  replied  that  wo  can  not  assist  the  Americans  without  wounding  England 
and  without  drawing  upon  us  the  storm  which  I  wish  to  keep  off,  I  reply  in  my  turn 
that  this  danger  will  not  bo  incurred  if  the  plan  I  have  so  many  times  proposed  be 
followed — that  of  secretly  assisting  the  Americans  withoat  compromising  ourselves; 
imposing  upon  them,  as  a  first  condition,  that  they  shall  never  send  any  prizes  into  our 
ports  and  never  commit  any  act  which  shall  tend  to  divulgo  the  secret  of  the  assist- 
ance, which  the  first  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  cause  it  instantly  to 
lose.  And  if  your  mi^esty  has  not  at  hand  a  more  clever  man  to  employ  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  undertake  and  answer  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  without  any  one  being  com- 
promised, persuaded  that  my  zeal  will  supply  my  want  of  talent  better  than  the  talent 
of  another  man  could  replace  my  zeal."  (3  Lora^nie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times, 
122.) 

The  correspondence  in  1776  between  Beaumarchais  and  Vergennes  is  given  in  full 
in2Donio],  89/. 

Deane^s  letter  of  December  2, 1776,  to  Aranda,  announcing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  translated  by  Beaumarchais  and  then  forwarde<l  to  Vergennes,  is  given 
in  2  Doniol,  91. 

Of  the  results  of  Beaumarchais'  agency  Henri  Martin  thns  speaks: 

*'  The  personal  favor  of  Beaumarchais  with  Maurepas,  whoso  senile  frivolity  he 
charmed,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Ix^st  reasons  of  state.  A  million  livres  was 
secretly  given  to  Beaumarchais  to  establish  a  commercial  houso  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  America  with  arms,  munitions,  and  military  equipments.  [In  a  note  it  is 
said :  ''This  was  a  secret  even  to  the  Americans.  According  to  a  letter  fVom  M.  de 
Vergennes  to  the  king,  May  2,  1776  (sec  7  Flassans,  149),  direct  pecuniary  assistance 
-was  transmitted  to  Congress  under  cover  of  some  one  by  the  name  of  Montandoin."] 
The  arsenals  were  to  be  open  to  this  house ;  but  it  was  bound  to  replace  or  to  pay  for 
the  articles  delivered  to  it.  The  Americans  were  to  repay  these  advances  in  produce, 
with  the  necessary  time  and  facilities.  (June,  1776)  Beaumarchais  obtained  a  second 
miUion  from  the  Spanish  Government  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  three  millions  more  from  the  ship-owners  with  whom  ho  was  associated,  and 
launched  into  an  enterprise  in  which  tho  lover  of  progress  and  tho  sympathizer  blended 
strangely  in  him  with  the  speculator.  Ho  loved  everything — renown,  money,  phi- 
losophy, pleasure,  and  noise  above  all  else.  Other  commercial  houses  were  likewise 
assisted  with  money  for  the  same  purpose.  Tho  American  agent,  Silas  Deane,  who 
had  arrived  meanwhile  at  Paris,  was  officially  refused  the  two  hundre<l  cannon  and 
the  arms  and  equipments  for  twenty-five  thousand  men  which  he  solicited  fh>m 

*  See,  however,  as  to  this  infra,  $  142. 
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Franklin  and  Deane  insisted  that  Beaamarcbais  sold  them  oa  his  own 
account,  as  would  any  other  private  merchant.  Bnt,  aside  from  the 
authority  of  Arthur  Lee,  there  was  something  in  the  character  of  Beau- 
marchais  and  in  the  papers  he  sent  to  Congress  which  may  excuse  its 
members  from  suspecting  that  the  transaction  was  not  of  a  business 
type.    They  must,  for  instance,  have  looked  with  puzzled  eyes  on  the 

France,  but  was  Bemi-offidaVy  referred  to  Beaumarcbais^  who  procured  everything, 
eren  to  artillery  and  engineering  officers,  with  the  cannon,  to  aid  the  Americans  in 
making  use  of  them.  Among  the  officers  of  different  arms  of  the  service  who  enlisted 
through  this  medium  are  remarked  the  names  of  Casimer  Pulaski,  the  Polish  hero, 
and  La  Bouarie,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  organizer  of  the  counter-revolution- 
ary insurrection  of  La  Vend^.^'  (2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  376,  Booth's 
translation.) 

Mr.  Parton  estimates  that  Beaumarchais,  within  twelve  months  from  the  beginning 
of  his  duties,  '*  succeeded  in  dispatching  to  America  eight  ship-loads  of  warlike 
stores,  valued  by  himself  at  more  than  six  million  of  francs.  The  capital  which  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  this  great  result  was  composed,  first,  of  the  million  received 
from  the  French  treasury  in  June  1776  ;  secondly,  the  million  crranted  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  Beaumarchais  received  in  September  of  the  same  year;  thirdly, 
another  million  from  the  treasury  of  France  in  1777.  The  stores  taken  from  the 
royal  arsenal  were  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a  fourth  million,  and  the  rest  may  have 
been  furnished  by  friends  and  speculators.'*    (2  Parton's  Franklin,  1196.) 

"A  letter  from  M.  de  Vergennes  to  Louis  XVI,  a  letter  from  Louis  XVI  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  published  in  M.  do  Flassan's  Histoire  do  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  and  some 
other  documents  found  among  Beaumarchais'  papers,  induce  me  to  think  that  dif- 
ferent merchants  did  in  fact  receive  subventions  like  Bean  marchais,  and  for  the  same 
end."    (3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  135.) 

The  correspondence  given  by  Lom^nie  shows  that,  to  state  Lom^nie's  conclusion, 
*'  in  granting  secret  aid  to  the  commercial  company  founded  by  Beaumarchais,  M.  de 
Vergennes  did  not  intend  that  the  operations  of  this  bonso  should  have  only  a  fictitious 
commercial  character.  It  proves,  in  fine,  that  there  was  an  intention  of  assisting 
several  real  merchants;  it  also  proves  that  the  minister  thought  the  enterprise  would 
support  itself  with  the  money,  and  that  it  would  be  kept  up  by  the  profits  resulting 
from  the  returns  in  kind,  on  which  Beaumarchais  had  a  right  to  count,  according  to 
the  formal  engagements  entered  into  by  tbo  agent  of  the  Congress."     (3  id.y  138  J^.) 

That  other  funds  besides  those  of  tlio  government  were  given  to  "  Hortales ^  Co." 
to  invest  in  produce  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  appears  from  Beaumarchais*  cor- 
respondence, as  given  by  Lom^nie,  and  the  character  of  those  investments  shows 
that  they  were  made  with  the  expectation  of  profits  which  no  doubt  Beaumarchais 
exhibited  in  the  most  cheerful  lights.  That  Beaamarcbais  paid  for  at  least  part  of 
the  supplies  obtained  from  the  French  arsenals  ap][>ears  from  a  letter  from  St.  Ger- 
main, secretary  of  war,  dated  August  25,  1770,  to  Vergennes,  as  cited  by  Lom^nie : 

**  This  company  [Hortalez  &,  Co.  ]  will  pay  in  ready  money  for  the  cannon  at  the  rate 
of  forty  sous  per  pound  of  metal;  the  cast-iron  at  the  rate  of  ninety  francs  per  thou, 
sand,- and  the  guns  at  twcnty-tbree  francs.  In  case  it  should  ask  for  time,  it  would 
give  good  security."    (3  id.,  152,  164-172.) 

The  papers  published  by  Flassan,  Lom^nic,  and  Douiol  show  that  not  only  was  the 
house  of  *'  Hortalez  &  Co/'  a  business  agency  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearace,  but 
that  other  merchants  received  ^* subventions"  for  the  same  purpose  of  selling  abroad 
on  easy  terms  munitions  of  war. 

**  I  have  before  me,"  says  Lom^nie,  ^'  a  general  catalogue  of  his  affairs  from  the  1st 

of  October,  1776,  until  the  :U)th  September,  1783;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  seven  years 

which  represent  more  particularly  his  commercial  career.     This  catalogue  shows  that 

mon^y  paaeed  through  his  hands  to  the  amouut  ot  ^\,^\,\^\\\Tt«a  vn  disbursementa, 
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Hortalez  letter  of  Aagust  18, 1776,  given  hereafter  under  its  proper 
date.  We  may  now  think  tbat  Beauinarchais,  in  view  of  it  possibly 
fitlliug  into  British  hands,  couched  it  in  terms  purposely  extravagant 
and  mystifying;  but  we  may  nevertheless  understand  why  Lom^nie 
should  write  of  this  letter  as  follows : 

''  Only  imagine  serious  Yankees,  who  had  nearly  all  been  traders  before  becoming 
soldiers,  reoeiving  masses  of  cargoes  which  were  frequently  embarked  by  stealth  dor- 

and  of  21,092,515  in  receipts ;  the  surplus,  then,  of  the  receipts  over  the  disburse- 
ments was  only  48,327  livres.  It  is  true  the  expenditure  relates  to  several  en- 
terprises which  at  a  later  period  would  bring  in  receipts;  but  the  slight  surplus  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  during  a  period  of  seven  years  is  suflioient,  it  appears  to 
me,  to  give  us  the  idea  of  a  merchant  who  was  rather  adventurous,  besides  being 
most  aetive  and  amusing.  We  have  seen  Beaumarohais  hitherto  mixing  together 
commerce  and  politics ;  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disagreeable  to  view  him  simply  as 
a  merchant,  hurrying  from  one  port  to  another,  purchasing  or  constructing  vessels; 
'  curbing,'  as  he  said,  'his  various  captains,  so  as  to  obtain  a  little  profit  out  of  them,' 
and  discussing  naval  expenditures  with  all  the  daring  of  a  consummate  privateer.'' 
v3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  227.) 

The  question  of  the  aconraoy  of  Arthur  Lee's  statement  of  Beaumarohais'  engage- 
ments in  London  in  the  spring  of  1776  is  discussed  itifra,  $  142. 

Of  Beaumarohais'  relations  to  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee  Lom^uie  thus  writes: 

''When  Beaumarchais  returned  from  London  to  Paris  ho  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Arthur  Lee  in  ciphers.  When  it  had  been  agreecl  between  M.  de  Vergennes 
and  himself  that  the  affair  should  bear  a  strictly  private  and  commercial  character, 
and  that  the  partieipation  of  government  should  be  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Americans  themselves,  Beaumarchais,  in  conformance  with  ministerial  instructions, 
wrote  the  following  note  to  Arthur  Lee  in  London,  Juno  12,  1776: 

"'The  difficulties  I  have  met  with  in  my  negotiations  with  the  ministry  have« 
made  me  decide  to  form  a  company,  which  will  send  the  ammunition  and  powder  to 
your  friend  as  soon  as  possible,  in  consideration  of  tobacco  being  sent  in  retarn  to  the 
French  cape.' 

"  Upon  this,  Silas  Deane,  the  American  agent,  sent  direct  to  France  by  the  Con- 
gress, arrived.  As  he  alone  was  furnished  by  the  Congress  with  power  to  treat  in 
their  name,  Beaumarchais  made  his  agreements  with  him,  and  did  not  write  again 
to  Arthur  Lee.  The  latter  had  relied  upon  this  affair  to  make  himself  XM>palar  in 
America.  '  He  hoped,'  says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  '  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  enterprise.  On  hearing  that  it  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Deane  he  hurried  to  Paris,  accused  Deane  of  interfering  in  his  affairs,  tried  to  cause 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  Beaumarohais,  and,  not  being  able  to  succeed,  returned 
to  London,  vexed  at  his  failure  and  furious  with  Deane.'  (Life  of  Franklin,  by 
Sparks,  449.)  To  this  very  exact  account  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  we  must  add  that  he 
was  not  less  furious  with  Beaumarchais  than  with  Deane.  In  order  to  avenge  him- 
self on  both,  he  wrote,  without  their  knowledge,  to  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Congress  that  the  two  had  agreed  to  deceive  both  the  French  Qovemment  and  the 
United  States,  by  changing  what  the  ministry  meant  to  bo  a  gratuitous  gift  iato  a 
commercial  transaction.  It  was  this  insidious  story  of  Arthur  Lee's  which  caosed 
all  the  trouble  between  Beaumarchais  and  the  Congress.  We  shall  soon  see  M.  de 
Vergennes  himself  speaking  very  pointedly  on  the  subject ;  but  as  his  official  answer, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  addressed  to  the  Congress,  might  be  looked  upon  as  dictated 
by  political  expediency,  we  ought,  in  exhibiting  the  arrangements  made  between  Silas 
Deane  and  Beaumarchais,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  minister,  to  endeavor  to  discover 
the  real  intentions  of  the  latter  in  an  affair  about  which,  owing  to  its  very  secrecy, 
he  has  naturally  left  but  few  documente  in  his  own  handwtltvw^."  ^^  \jKs?Dafesi\^% 
Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  136.) 
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ing  the  night  and  the  invoices  of  which  consequently  presAnted  some  irregnlarities, 
and  all  this  without  any  other  letters  of  advice  than  th«>.  rather  bombastic  niissiveii 
signed  with  the  romantic  name  of  Kodoriquo  Hortalez  JL  Co.,  in  which  Beaaniarchait 
mixed  up  protestations  of  cnthnsiasni,  offei-s  of  unlimited  Hervice,  and  political  advice 
with  applications  for  tobacco,  indigo,  or  salt  fish,  and  which  ended  with  tirades  of 
which  we  may  take  the  following  as  un  example : 

*^  *  Gentlemen,  consider  my  house  as  the  head  of  all  operations  useful  to  your  cause 
in  Europe,  and  myself  as  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  your  nation,  the  $oml  of  your 
•uccetaM,  and  a  man  most  profoundly  filled  with  the  resi>ectful  esteem  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

''^KODKRIQUE  HORTALKZ  &  CO.' 

**  The  calculating  disposition  of  the  Yankees  naturally  inclined  them  to  think  that 
so  ardent  and  fantastic  a  being,  if  after  all  such  a  being  really  existed,  was  playing 
a  commercial  comedy,  agreed  upon  between  the  French  Government  and  himself,  and 
that  they  might  in  all  security  of  conscience  make  use  of  his  supplies,  read  his  am- 
plifications, and  dispense  with  sending  him  tobacco.'*  (3  Lom6nie's  Beaumarchais 
and  His  Times,  16:).) 

But  however  much  Congress  may  have  been  m^^stified  by  the  "  Horta 
lez"  letters,  it  understood  from  Deaue  that  for  the  supplies  it  received 
it  was  to  pay,  and  it  at  once  provided  for  consignments  to  France  of 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  American  produce.  These  consignments, 
however,  as  the  British  blockade  became  more  effective,  were  occasion- 
ally intercepted;  and  after  awhile,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
whole  machinery  of  exchange  was  not,  as  Arther  Jjce  announced,  a  mere 
pretext  lor  the  maintenance  of  nominal  neutrality,  the  attempt  to  make 
them  seemed  almost  given  up.  Upon  this  Beaumarchais  sent  over, 
as  a  business  agent,  to  insist  on  remittances,  Francy,*  a  young  man 
of  great  merit,  who  informed  Congress,  according  to  Ix>m6nie,  **that 
his  patron  would  not  send  anything  more  unless  they  acknowledged 
his  previous  claims  and  guarantied  him  by  a  formal  contract  from  all 
difficulty  for  the  future."  A  contract  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  April 
6,  1778,  by  the  members  of  the  congressional  committee  of  commerce, 
and  Francy,  acting  in  the  name  of  Beauniarchais ;  but  this  contract,  by 
its  terms,  was  not  to  be  ratified  until  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  gave  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  Beaumarchais  or  the 
French  Government  was  the  creditor  of  the  Congress  for  cargoes  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  already  sent,  or  whether,  to  take  a  thinl  alter- 
native, these  snpplies  were  sent  gratuitously  by  France.  To  this  inquiry 
Vergennes  replied  as  follows  in  a  note  addressed  to  Gerard,  the  French 
minister  in  the  United  States,  who  was  ortlered  to  transmit  it  to  the 
Congress : 

**The  commissioners  of  the  Congreas  have  just  addresstHl  to  me  an  official  letter 
which  refers  to  two  objects ;  the  iirst  relates  to  the  correctness  of  the  account  of  M.  do 
Beaumarchais,  under  the  nauic  of  the  firm  Roderique  Hortalez  &  Co. ;  the  second  to 
the  ratification  of  the  contract  which  the  Congress,  or  rather  the  committee  of  com- 
merce in  its  name,  has  signe  \  with  M.  Th<^veneau  de  Francy,  agent  of  M.  Caron  de 
Beaumarchais.     M.  Franklin  and  liis  colleagues  desire  to  know  the  articles  that  have 

*  See  iw/ra,  ^  73,  and  index,  title  Francy. 
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becu  supplied  to  them  by  the  king  and  those  that  M.  da  Beaomarchais  has  supplied 
them  with  on  his  own  account;  and  they  insinuate  that  the  Congress  is  convinced 
that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  sent,  is  on  account  of  his  maj- 
esty. I  have  replied  to  thorn  that  the  king  did  not  furnish  them  with  anything ;  that 
he  simply  allowed  M.  de  Beaumarohais  to  supply  himself  from  his  arsenals  under  an 
engagement  to  replace  what  he  took ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  would  with  pleasure  inter- 
est myself  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  pressed  for  the  repayment  of  the  military 
articles.'' 

'' '  As  to  what  related  to  the  fresh  contract  signed  between  Beaumarehais  and  the 
Congress,'  the  minister  added  that  'he  had  no  advice  to  give  as  to  the  ratification  of 
this  agreement,  not  being  called  on  to  answer  for  the  engagements  of  the  house  of 
Roderique  Hortalez  &  Co.' 

''In  this  answer  of  M.  de  Yergennes,  which  was  very  explicit  concerning  the  rights 
of  Beaumarehais  as  creditor  of  the  Congress,  there  were  two  points,"  continues  Lo- 
m^nie :  **  There  was  a  suppression  dictated  by  policy,  and  which  consisted  in  passing 
over  in  silence  the  pecuniary  aid  granted  to  Beaumarehais  before  the  rupture  between 
France  and  England,  and  at  the  oame  time  the  truth  which  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  minister's  last  sentence  in  reference  to  the  military  articles  supplied.  This  sen- 
tence proves  that,  if  Beaumarehais  had  received  pecuniary  aid,  he  had  not  had  it  to 
enable  him  to  send  gratuitously,  but  to  send  on  credit,  leaving  to  the  debtors  rather 
a  considerable  latitude,  especially  as  to  the  munitions  of  war.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  Beaumarehais  conformed  to  ministerial  instructions,  for  during  two  years,  except- 
ing two  cargoes  of  150,000  francs  each,  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  posses- 
sion by  authority,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  Hard  for  five  millions  of  military 
and  other  stores,  and  when  he  applied  for  payment  on  account,  the  Americans  replied 
to  him  by  denying  the  debt  or  did  not  reply  at  all."  (3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarehais  and 
His  Times,  200.) 

A  letter  from  Beaumarcbais  to  Deaue,  of  date  of  July  23, 1776,  is 
given  by  Lom^nie,  in  which,  after  agreeing  to  tbe  payment  in  natural 
products  and  to  the  delay  demanded  by  the  agent  of  the  Congress,  he 
(Beaumarehais)  speaks  as  follows  about  the  price  of  the  supplies: 

''As  I  believe  that  I  am  to  deal  with  a  virtuous  nation,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to 
kee\)  an  exact  account  of  all  I  advance.  The  Congress  will  be  at  liberty  to  pay  the 
usual  value  of  the  things  on  their  arrival,  or  to  allow  so  much  for  the  cost  i)rice,  the 
delays,  and  the  inconvenience,  with  a  commission  in  i)roportion  to  the  trouble  and 
care,  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  now.  I  wish  to  serve  your  country  as  if  it  were 
my  own,  and  I  hope  to  find  in  the  friendship  of  a  noble-minded  nation  the  true  reward 
of  the  labor  which  I  willingly  undertake  for  them."    (2  id.,  147.) 

^^t.  *^«~"*'*"^  ^^"^       §  63.  A  partial  settlement  was  then  entered 

into,  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  entry  in 
the  secret  journal  of  Congress: 

"June  18,  1779. — ^The  committee  on  the  treasury  report  'that  they  have,  according 
to  order,  prepared  bills  of  exchange  on  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  favor  of  Caron  de  BoauuiarchaiH,  consisting  of 
fifty  setts,  six  bili^  to  each  set,  as  specified  in  a  schedule  annexed,  all  dated  the  15 
day  of  this  instant  June,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  millions  four  hnndre^l  thou- 
•and  livres  Toumois,  and  payable  the  15  day  of  June,  1782,  and  also  six  setts,  six 
biUs  to  each  sett,  all  dated  the  same  day,  drawn  on  the  said  minister  in  favour  of  the 
said  Caron  de  Beaumarehais,  for  the  yearly  interest  of  the  said  principal  sum  at  six 
per  cent  per  an :  being  one  hundred  and  forty  four  thouaand  livres  yearly ;  in  the 
whole  432,000 ]ivj||j[|||eprincipal  and  interest  so  drawn  for  amounting  in  the  whole 
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to  !?,8*2;{,000  livres),  whieh  last  mentioned  bills  for  the  interest  are  particnlarly  speci- 
fied iu  the  said  schedule;  and  that  they  have  also  prepared  letters  of  advice  of  the 
said  bills  of  exchange  to  Ihe  said  minister  plenipotentiary  f  whereupon 

^^Resolrcdf  That  the  said  draughts  be  signed  b^'  the  President  of  Congress  and  en- 
tered in  the  auditor^s  ofiice  as  warrants  are  usually  passed  and  then  delivered  to  M. 
do  Francy,  agent  for  the  said  C.  do  Beaumarchais,  on  his  giving  the  aaditor-general 
a  receipt  for  the  same ;  and  that  M.  de  Beaumarchais  be  charged  with  the  amount  of 
the  said  principal  sum,  in  the  books  of  the  treasury. 

*'Ruolred,  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  bo  pledged  to  make  good  any  con- 
tract or  engagement  which  shall  be  entered  into  by  the  said  minister  plenipotentiary 
or  any  future  minister  of  these  United  States  at  the  conrt  of  Versailles  for  obtaining 
money  or  credit  to  enable  him  to  honor  the  said  draughts,  and  provide  for  their  punct- 
ual discharge. 

** Ordered,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  that  of  the  5  instant  and  of 
the  letters  of  advice  subscribed  by  the  president  be  transmitted  by  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  conrt  of 
VeiHailles. 

'^iS.^nVpwh^vS^'        §  ^-  0°  1^'ebruary  25, 1783,  was  concladed, 

between  Franklin  and  Vergeunes,  a  "contract" 
which,  among  other  things,  contained  the  following :  * 

"AnTiCLE  2. — For  better  understanding  the  fixing  the  periods  for  the  re-imbnrse- 
ment  of  the  six  millions  at  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  prevent  all  ambiguity  on  this 
head,  it  has  been  found  proper  to  recapitulate  here  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
aids,  granted  by  the  king  to  the  United  States,  and  to  distinguish  them  aocoiding  to 
their  different  classes : 

''In  the  third  class  are  comprehended  the  aids  and  subsidies  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  under  the  title  of  gratuitous  assistance  from  the  pure 
generosity  of  the  king;  three  millions  of  which  were  granted  before  the  treaty  of 
Febniary,  1778,  and  six  millions  in  1781,  which  aids  and  subsidies  amonut  in  the  whole 
to  nine  millions  livres  toumois.  His  majesty  here  confirms,  in  case  of  need,  the  gra- 
tuitous gift  to  the  Congress  of  the  said  Thirteen  United  States.'' 

'"^*  '*15*J°"^i®°'"i  ^^*        §  65-  Here  was  a  recital  of  the  receipt  of  three 

lin  8  effortii  at  explamitioii.  ^  i^  %,^ 

millions  of  gratuity  before  1778,  whereas  Frank- 
lin's accounts  showed  the  receipt  of  only  ttoo  millions.  What  became 
of  the  "  lost  million,"  as  it  was  called  f  .• 

When  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  became  necessary, 
for  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Beaumar- 
chais, to  discover  in  what  way  this  third  million  had  reached  the  United 
States  the  following  correspondence  took  place : 

Franklin  to  Grand,  banker,  at  Paris  t 

*' Philadelphia,  July  lUh,  1786. 
**  Sir:  I  send  you  enclosed  some  letters  that  have  passed  hetween  the  secretary  of 
Congress  and  me,  respecting  three  millions  of  livres  acknowledged  t-o  have  been 
received  before  the  treaty  of  February,  1778,  as  don  gratuit  from  the  king,  of  which 
only  two  millions  are  found  in  your  accounts,  unless  the  million  from  the  Farmecs- 
Gcnorai  be  one  of  the  three.    I  have  been  assured  that  all  the  mone>  received  from 

•  House  Doc.  No.  Ill,  15th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  vol.  r>,  App. ;  Rep.  No.  :i20,  H.  R.,  aOth 
Cong.,  J«t  sess.,  Apr.  1,  1823,  p.  r>6. 
tSSparkn*  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  r>2r>. 
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the  king,  whether  as  loan  or  gift,  went  through  your  hands ;  and  as  I  always  looked 
un  the  million  wo  had  of  the  Farmers-General  to  be  distinct  from  what  we  had  of  the 
crown,  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  sign  the  contract  acknowledging  three  millions  of 
gift,  when  in  reality  there  was  only  two,  exclusive  of  that  from  the  Farmers;  and, 
as  both  you  and  I  examined  the  project  of  the  contract  before  I  signed  it,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  neither  of  us  took  notice  of  the  error. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  million  furnished  ostensibly  by  the  Farmers  was  in  fact  a 
gift  of  the  crown,  in  which  case,  as  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  they  owe  ue  for  the  two 
ship  loads  of  tobacco  which  they  received  on  account  of  it.  I  must  earnestly  request 
of  you  to  get  this  matter  explained,  that  it  may  stand  clear  before  I  die,  lest  some 
enemy  should  afterwards  accuse  me  of  having  received  a  million  not  accounted  for. 

*'I  am,  &c., 

"B.  Franklin." 


Durival  to  Grand. 

[Tranalation.l 

"VER8AILLK8,  August  dOth,  1786. 

**  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  letter  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  write  on  the  28th 
of  this  month  touching  the  advauce  of  a  million  which  you  say  was  made  by  the 
Farmers-General  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  3d  of  June,  1777.  I  have  no 
knowedge  of  that  advance.  What  I  have  verified  is,  that  the  king,  by  the  contract 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1783,  has  confirmed  the  gratuitous  gift,  which  his  majesty 
had  previously  made,  of  the  three  millions  hereaft-er  mentioned,  viz,  one  million 
deli  vered  by  the  royal  treasury  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  and  two  other  millions  ad- 
Tanced  also  by  the  royal  treasury  in  1777,  on  four  receipts  of  the  deputies  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  17th  of  January,  3d  of  April,  10th  of  June,  and  15th  of  October,  of  the 
same  year.  This  explanation  will,  sir,  I  hope,  resolve  your  doubt  touching  the  ad- 
vance of  the  3d  of  June,  1777.  I  fnrther  recommend  to  you,  sir,  to  confer  on  this 
subject  with  M.  Gojard,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed  than  we,  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  advances  but  those  made  by  the  royal  treasury. 

''I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o., 

**  Durival." 


Durival  to  OrandA 
[Tnuiakition.l 

**  YEftBAihLRB,  Sepiemher  bih,17SS. 
**  Sir  :  I  laid  bofore  the  Count  de  Vergonnes  the  two  letters  which  yon  did  me  the 
honor  to  write  touching  the  three  millions,  the  free  gift  of  which  the  king  has  con- 
firmed in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  minister,  sir,  observed  that 
this  gift  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  million  which  the  Congress  may  have  received 
from  the  Farmers- General  in  1777;  consequently  he  thinks  that  the  receipt  which  you 
desire  may  be  communicated  to  yon  can  not  satisfy  the  object  of  your  view,  and  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  you  the  copy  which  you  desire. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  l)e,  with  i)erfect  attachment,  &.C., 

"  Durival." 


Grand  to  Franklin.'* 

**  Paris,  September  9M,  1786. 
•*  Mv  Dear  Sir  :  The  letter  you  honored  me  with  covered  the  copies  of  three  letters 
which  Mr.  Thomson  wrote  yon  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  a  million.  ^^^xa^Ql  \^\i^\» 

•2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  B^  *'>  ftniirVrf  \>\v.  ^Rftv.  ^orc.^^^'Mci* 
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to  1>e  found  in  my  accounts.  I  should  liavo  been  very  much  embarrasaed  in  Batisfyini^ 
and  proving  to  him  that  I  had  not  put  that  million  in  my  pocket  had  I  not  applied 
to  M.  Dnriva],  who,  a^  you  will  see  by  the  answer  citelosed,  infonna  me  that  there 
was  a  million  paid  by  the  royal  treasury  on  the  10th  of  June,  1776.  This  is  the  very 
million  about  which  Mr.  Thomson  inquires,  as  I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  other 
two  millions,  which  were  also  fumisbe<l  by  the  royal  treasury,  viz,  the  one  million  in 
January  and  April,  1777,  the  other  in  July  and  October  of  the  same  year,  as  well  as 
that  furnished  by  the  Farmers-Oeneral  in  June,  1777. 

"  Here,  then,  are  the  three  millions  exactly  which  were  given  by  the  king  before  the 
treaty  of  1778  and  that  furnished  by  the  Farmers- General.  Nothing,  then,  xemains 
to  be  known  but  who  received  the  first  million  in  June,  1776.  It  could  not  be  my- 
self, as  I  was  not  charged  with  the  business  of  Congress  until  January,  1777.  I 
therefore  requested  of  M.  Duri  val  a  copy  of  the  receipt  for  the  one  million.  Yon  have 
the  answer  which  he  returned  to  me.  I  wrote  to  him  again,  renewing  my  reqnest, 
but  as  the  courier  is  just  setting  off  I  can  not  wait  to  give  you  his  answer,  bnt  yoa 
will  receive  it  in  my  next,  if  I  obtain  one. 

^'  In  the  meanwhile  I  beg  you  will  receive  the  assurances  of  the  sentiments  of  reepect 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,«my  dear  sir,  &c., 

•*  Grand." 


Duriral  to  Grande 

[Trmnslation.] 

"  Vkrsailles,  Sepiemher  10/*,  1796. 
*^  Sir  :  I  have  laid  before  the  Count  de  Vcrgeuues,  as  you  seemed  to  desire,  the  letter 
which  yon  did  rae  the  honor  to  write  ycst<^rday.  The  minister  persists  in  the  opinion 
that  the  receipt,  the  copy  of  which  you  request,  has  no  relation  to  the  business  with 
which  you  were  intrusted  on  behalf  of  Congress,  and  thdt  this  piece  woold  be  useless 
in  the  new  point  of  view  in  which  you  have  placed  it.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  easy  for  you 
to  prove  that  the  money  in  question  was  not  delivered  by  the  royal  treasury  into  your 
hands,  as  you  did  not  begin  to  bo  charged  with  the  busincsR  of  Congress  until  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  and  the  receipt  for  that  money  is  of  the  10th  of  June,  177(i. 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  attachment,  sir,  &c., 

"  DURIVAL." 

It  appeared  on  all  the  papers  that  the  'Most  luillioii"  did  not  in  any 
shape  pass  into  Franklin's  hands.t 

Franklin  to  Cluirles  Thomson.X 

**PiniJii>Eij»niA,  January  W/A,  1787. 
^'DearFribkd:  You  may  remember  that  in  the  correspondence  between  us  in 
June  last  on  the  subject  of  a  million  free  yift  of  the  king  of  France,  acknowledged 
in  our  contract  to  have  been  received  but  which  did  not  appear  to  be  acoounted  for 
in  our  banker's  accounts,  unless  it  should  be  the  same  with  the  million  said  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Farmers-General,  I  mentioned  that  an  explanation  might  doubtless 
be  easily  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Grand  or  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  know  not  whether 
you  have  accordingly  written  to  either  of  them  ;  but  being  desirous  that  the  matter 
should  speedily  be  cleared  up,  I  wrote  myself  to  Mr.  Grand  a  letter  upon  it,  of  which 
I  now  inclose  a  copy,  with  his  answers,  and  several  letters  from  M.  Durival,  who  is 
chef  de  bureau  desfonde  (and  has  under  his  care  the  finance)  des  affaires  itrangiret, 

'  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  527. 

\  Infra,  ^1V^\  see  supra,  $  52;  infra,  $  142. 

X  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  529,  with  verbal  changes. 
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"You  will  see  by  these  letters  that  the  niillioD  iu  question  was  delivered  to  somebody 
ou  the  10th  of  Jnue,  1776,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  whom.  It  in  clear,  however,  that 
it  could  not  be  to  Mr.  Grand  nor  to  the  commissioners  from  Congress,  for  we  did  not 
meet  in  France  till  the  end  of  December,  1776,  or  beginning  of  January,  1777,  and 
that  banker  was  not  charged  before  with  our  affairs. 

''By  the  minister's  reserve  in  refusing  him  a  copy  of  the  receipt  I  conjecture  it  must 
be  money  advanced  for  our  usc^  to  M.  de  Beanmarchais,  and  that  it  is  a  mysiere  du  cabinet 
which  perhaps  should  not  bo  fnrther inquired  into,  unless  necessary  to  guard  against 
more  demands  than  may  bo  just  from  that  agent,  for  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  if 
the  court  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  supplying  us,  they  may  not  he  willing  to 
furnish  authentic  proofs  of  such  a  transaction  so  (^arly  in  our  dispute  with  Britain. 
Pray  tell  me,  has  he  dropped  his  demands,  or  does  ho  still  continue  to  worry  you  with 
themt 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  these  original  letters  returned  to  me,  but  you  may,  if  you 

please,  keep  copies  of  them.     It  is  true  the  million  iu  question  makes  no  difference  in 

your  accounts  with  the  king  of  France,  it  not  being  mentioned  or  charged  as  so  much 

lent  and  to  be  repaid,  but  stated  as  freely  given.    Yet,  if  it  waH  put  into  the  hands 

of  nny  of  your  agents  or  ministers,  they  ought  certainly  to  account  for  it.    I  do  not 

recollect  whether  Mr.  Deane  had  arrived  before  the  lOMi  of  June,  1776  j*  but  from 

his  great  want  of  money  when  1  joined  him  a  few  months  after  I  hardly  think  it  could 

have  been  paid  to  him.    Possibly  Mr.  Jt'fferMtii  may  obtain  the  information,  though 

Mr.  Grand  could  not,  and  I  wish  ho  may  be  directed  to  make  the  inquiry,  as  I  know 

he  would  do  it  discreetly ;   I  mean  if  by  Hortalez  <&  Co.'.m  further  demands,  or  for 

any  other  reason,  such  an  inquiry  should  bo  thought  necessary. t 

"  I  am,  &c,, 

"B.  Franklin." 

^(Siiin.^""''^  miniHry        §  06.  The  receipt  of  the  lOth  of  June,  1776, 

was,  as  was  subsequently  disclosed,  signed  by 
Beaamarchais.  According  to  Lom6nle  (3,  '20 )),  Grand,  who  was  then  and 
bad  been  for  some  time  banker  for  the  United  States,  having  inquired 
of  Dnrival,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  for  a  copy  of  the  re- 
ceipt given  June  10,  1776,  Durival  '*  consulted  (continues  Lom^nie)  M. 
de  Vergennes,  and  replied  at  first  by  a  refusal.  Tiie  banker  insisted 
afresh,  alleging  his  own  responsibility.  M.  Durival  then  addressed  to 
the  minister  a  secret  report  as  to  the  question  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  supply  M.  Grand  with  the  copy  he  asked  for  of  M.  de  Beaumar- 
chais'  receipt.  After  having  stated  that,  according  to  the  receipt,  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  was  to  render  an  account  to  M.  de  Vergennes  only,  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  funds  concluded  thus :  ^  There  might  be  an  objec- 
tion to  furnishing  a  weapon  against  M.  de  Beaumarchais  by  showing  to 
M.  Grand  the  copy  he  asks  for  of  the  acknowledgment  for  the  million 
delivered  June  10,  1776.'" 

In  the  margin  of  the  report  there  is  written,  ** Referred  September  6, 
1786,"  and  below,  on  the  margin  also,  is  found  the  decision  of  M.  de 

•  Deane  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  the  first  week  in  July.  (Sparks.) 
tThis  matter  was  not  cleared  up  till  1794,  when  Gouvei-ni^ur  Morris  was  American 
minister  in  Paris.  By  application  to  the  govt3rnmen  t  he  procured  a  copy  of  the  receipt 
of  the  person  who  received  the  million  of  francs  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1776.  It  proved 
to  he  Beanmarchais,  as  Dr.  Franklin  had  conjectured.  (Soo  Pitkin's  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  42*2,  Sparks,  and  see  morn  fully  tif/ra,  $  68.) 
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YergeuDes  thus  expressed :  <  There  can  be  no  reason  for  the  acknowl 
edgment  mentioned  in  this  report."    This  was  followed  by  Durival's 
letter  to  Orand  of  September  10,  1786,  above  given. 
Grand  then  summed  up  the  position  as  follows : 

Grand  to  Franklin.* 

[Translation.] 

''Paris,  September  Viih,  1786. 

''  Sir  :  I  hazard  a  letter,  id  hopes  it  may  be  ablo  to  join  that  of  the  9th  at  L'Orient, 
in  order  to  forward  to  you  the  answer  I  have  just  received  from  M.  Durival. 
You  will  there  see  that,  notwithstanding  my  entreaty,  tho  minister  himself  refaaee  to 
give  mo  a  copy  of  the  receipt  which  I  asked  for.  I  can  not  conoeive  the  reason  for 
thiH  reserve,  more  especially  since,  if  there  has  been  a  million  paid,  he  who  has 
received  it  has  kept  the  account,  and  it  must  in  time  be  known.  I  shall  hear  with 
pleasure  that  yon  have  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  in  America  than  I  have 
been  in  France. 

''And  I  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  of  regard  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &,c,, 

"  Grand." 

"By  this  refusal  of  tbe  minister  to  Congress,"  argues  Lom6iiie,  "it 
believed  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  conclude,  first,  that  it  was 
\  Beaumarchais  who  had  received  this  million ;  secondly,  that  this  millioD 
ought  to  be  restored  by  hiui  to  the  Congress ;  thirdly,  that  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  pay  anythinpr  until  this  mystery  was  cleiired  up.  All  these 
conclusions  were  not  equally  just,  for  there  was  no  question  here,  as  in  the 
declaration  of  the  minister  in  1778,  of  a  coucealment  dictated  by  pobcy. 
The  French  Gt)vernment  no  longer  concealed  the  fact  that  it  had 
assisted  the  insurgent  Colonies  before  their  rupture  with  England,  for 
it  declared  formally  that  It  had  given  three  millions  with  that  view 
before  the  treaty  of  1778,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  million,  delivered  June  10,  177G.  If  it  refused  to  unveil  to  the 
United  States  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  it  had  advanced  this  mill- 
ion, it  was  no  loliger  from  considerations  of  political  prudence,  bat 
from  a  motive  of  personal  equity  towards  Beaumarchais, '  not  to  fiimish 
the  Americans  a  weapon  against  him,'  as  M.  Durival  plainly  stated  in  his 
report  to  the  minister.  By  this  refusal  to  communicate  to  the  Diftited 
States  Beaumarchais'  receipt  the  minister  said  to  them  explicitly,  ^  I 
have  classed  this  first  million  in  the  contract  of  February  25, 1783, 
amongst  the  millions  given  gratuitously  by  me  for  your  service,  because 
it  was  in  fact  given  by  me;  but  as  it  has  not  been  given  to  you,  as  the 
man  to  whom  I  gave  it  has  bound  himself  by  his  receipt  to  render  an 
account  to  me  and  not  to  you,  this  man  can  be  accountable  to  me  alone. 
If  I  asked  you  for  the  repayment  of  this  million,  you  would  on  your  part 
have  the  right  to  claim  it  from  the  i)ersou  who  received  it;  but  as  T  ask 
you  for  nothing,  it  is  for  me  only  to  decide  how  far  this  gratuitous  ad- 

'  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  528. 
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vance  of  a  million  made  by  mc  ou  your  behalf  is  to  be  serviceable  to 
you,  or  to  the  man  to  whom  I  made  it,  in  order  to  forward  a  secret 
operation  which  has  been  very  serviceable  to  you,  but  which  hitherto, 
from  your  refusal  to  pay  and  from  the  various  losses  he  has  suffered  in 
his  trade  with  you,  appears  to  have  been  more  injurious  than  profitable 
tohim.'»» 

To  this  supposed  appeal  Lomenie  adds  the  remark  that  Beaumarchais 
was  not  a  party  to  or  even  cognizant  of  the  agreement  and  recital  of 
1783,  and  consequently  could  not  in  any  way  be  bound  by  it. 

^COTTOMoJr'jime  ?2  *i7^**        ^  ^^'  i^^^u^^^rchais,  becoming  embarrassed  in 

his  affairs,  and  attributing,  not  unnaturally,  his 
difficulties  to  the  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  his  American  accouuts, 
addressed  to  Congress,  on  June  12, 1787,  a  vehement  appeal  for  relief.f 
In  response.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  referring  the  accounts  for 
settlement  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  this  reference 
except  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forgotten,  at  least  by  most  of  those 
who  consented  to  this  reference,  that  it  was  Arthur  Lee  who,  alone  among 
those  in  any  way  cognizant  with  the  Beaumarchais  negotiations,  bad 
declared  that  Beaumarchais  was  merely  the  agent  for  conveying  gratui- 
ties to  the  Uuited  States ;  that  the  fact  of  such  gratuities  never  had  been 
explicitly  denied  by  Beaumarchais,  by  Deane,  by  Vergennes,  and  by 
the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia  with  the  acqniesence  of  Congress, 
and  that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  Arthur  Lee  had  thus  prejudged  the 
main  question  at  issue,  his  relations  with  Beaumarchais,  in  consequence 
in  part  of  this  very  pn-judgrnent,  had  become  very  bitter,  each  of  them 
having  lavished  on  the  other  the  denunciations  which  on  the  one  side 
bad  all  the  vehemence  of  Junius  Americanus,  and  on  the  other  side  all 
the  wit  of  the  author  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Arthur  Lee,  assum- 
ing, as  his  prior  declarations  bound  him  to  do,  that  the  subsidies  given 
to  Hortalez  &  Co.  were  gratuities  to  the  United  States,  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding,  not  that  the  United  States  were  indebted  to  Beaumarchais, 
but  that  Beaumarchais  was  indebted  to  the  United  States  in  the  sum 
of  1,800,000  francs.  But  it  was  clear  that  such  an  award  could  not  be 
sustained ;  and  in  1793,  the  accounts  being  referred  to  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  reported  that  the  United  States  were 
indebted  to  Beaumarchais  in  the  sum  of  2,280,000  francs,  proposing, 
however,  that  there  should  be  another  appeal  for  information  to  the 
French  Government,  of  which,  under  the  revolutionary  regime,  Buchot 
was  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

Fienoh  admiMion.  |  08.  Gouvemcur  Morris  was  then  American  min- 

ister at  Paris,  and  to  his  adroit  application  to  the 
French  ministry  for  further  explanations  the  following  was  received : 

*  3  Loin^nie,  211.  t  Loiu^nic,  ut  eupra,  SWK^, 
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[TransUtkHi.1* 
'*At  Paris,  19tb  MesHidor,  of  the  2d  year  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

'*L1BERTT,    KQUALITY,   FRATERNITY^   OR  DEATH. 

*'  The  cammiBsarjf  of  exterior  relations  to  the  minister  plenipotentiarjf  of  the  United  Stmtee, 

*'By  yoor  letter  of  the  third  of  this  month  you  requested  a  comoinnicAtion  of  the 
documents  which  relate  to  the  employ  of  a  million  advanced  to  the  United  Stat«8  on 
the  10th  June,  1776. 

<*  I  communicated  this  request  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  which  has  found  it 
to  be  due  from  its  justice  to  give  the  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  which  had  been 
refused  to  them  by  the  ministers  under  the  old  ref^imen.  In  consequence  of  which  I 
have  caused  the  necessary  search  to  be  made,  and  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  receipt 
dated  June  lOth,  1776,  which  appears  to  be  the  one  necessary'  to  the  United  States  in 
adjusting  their  accounts. 

''Mystery,  as  you  very  well  remark,  does  not  suit  two  people  united  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  a  common  interest.  ^ 

"(Signed)  BUCHOT." 


[TransUtlon.]  t 

**  1776. — I  have  received  from  Monsieur  Du  Vergier,  agreeably  to  the  orders  trans- 
mitted to  him  of  Monsieur  the  Count  of  Vergennes,  dated  5th  current,  the  sum  of 
one  million,  for  which  I  will  account  to  my  said  Sieur  Count  de  Vergennee. 
"At  Paris,  10th  June,  1776. 

"(Signed)  Caron  dk  Bbaumarchais." 

"  Good  for  one  million  of  livres  tournois. 
"True  copy. 

"  (Signed)  Buchot." 

It  was  then  certain,  therefore,  that  it  was  Beaamarchais  who  received 
the  million  of  francs  the  destination  of  which  had  been  so  long  in  dis- 
pole;  and  on  the  assumption,  not  nnnatnral,  that  this  million  had  been 
given  to  Beanmarcbais  either  in  tmst  specifically  for  the  United  States 
or  to  be  tnrned  into  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  fresh  dif- 
ficnlties  arose  in  the  way  of  settlement.  These  difficulties  are  thns  nar- 
rated  by  Lom6nie : 

" '  They  bring  forward,'  wrote  Talleyrand  to  the  heirs  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  '  a 
receipt  given  by  the  latter  the  10th  June,  1776,  for  one  million  remitted  to  him  by 
order  of  M.  de  Yergennes,  and  wish  to  reckon  this  sum  in  the  supplies  furnished  by 
him  to  the  United  States.  As  the  payment  and  destination  of  this  miUion  related 
to  a  measure  of  secret  policy  ordered  by  the  king  and  forthwith  executed,  it  appears 
neither  Just  nor  equitable  to  confound  it  with  the  mercantile  operations,  posterior  in 
date,  of  a  private  individual  with  the  CongresH.  Consequently,  no  conclusion  against 
M.  de  Beanmarcbais  as  a  personal  creditor  of  the  United  States  can  be  drawn  from 
the  document  communicated  by  the  ex-commissioner  for  foreign  affairs  (Bochot)  to 
the  American  minister. 


•  House  Doc.  No.  Ill,  15th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  vol.  5,  1823,  App. 
t  House  Doc.  No.  Ill,  I5th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  vol.  5,  App. 
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^* '  I  invite  yoa,  citizen  minister,  to  support  by  your  iDfluence  the  claims  of  the  Beau- 
marobais  family,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  cousideralions  of  national  good  faith  and 
honor  to  which  they  appeal.  A  French  citizen  who  risked  for  the  sake  of  the 
Americana  his  whole  fortnne,  and  whoso  zeal  and  activity  were  esKcutially  useful 
during  the  war  which  obtained  for  them  their  liberty  and  their  rank  among  nations, 
might  without  doubt  aspire  to  some  favor ;  at  least  he  ought  always  to  be  heard 
when  he  asks  only  for  honesty  and  justice. 
"  'Receive,  etc., 

** 'Talleyrand.'" 

In  1816,  when  Biclielieu  was  French  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Gal- 
latiUy  American  minister  at  Paris,  applied  to  him  to  say  formally  that 
the  million  thns  furnished  on  June  10,  177G,  to  Beaumarchais  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  supplies  furnished  by  Beaumarchais  to  the 
United  States.  Bichelieu  answered  that  there  was  no  such  connec- 
tion. • 

The  claim  on  its  merits.        §  59,  ^q  hsbve  uow  to  cousider  the  bearing  of 

Beaumarchais'  claim  against  the  United  States,  of 
his  receipt  of  June  10,  1776,  taken  in  connection  with  Bichelieu's  sub- 
sequent declaration  that  the  money  so  receipted  for  was  not  given  to 
purchase  supplies  for  the  United  States.  The  authority  of  Bichelieu's 
declaration,  however,  it  must  be  first  observed,  is  much  impaired  by 
the  correspondence  subsequently  produced  by  Lom^nie,  who  says: 

**  1  have  been  obliged,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  very  sincere  opinion  of  the 
heirs  of  Beaumarchais  and  to  the  declarations  of  the  different  ministers  since  1778, 
all  baaed  npon  the  first  official  declaration  of  M.  de  Vergennes — I  have  been  obliged 
to  re-establish  the  truth  as  to  the  fact  of  the  celebrated  million,  which  was  incon- 
teatably  given  by  the  government,  not  for  a  secret  political  service  uncannecUd  with 
the  Amerioan  supplieSf  but  for  the  supplies  themselves.  Finding  also  in  the  archives 
of  foreign  sffairs  the  material  proof  that  Beaumarchais,  independently  of  the  first 
million,  given  Jane  10,  1776,  received  a  second  from  the  court  of  Spain  August  11, 
1776,  and  a  third  paid  by  installments  in  the  course  of  1777, 1  have  been  obliged  to 
mention  all  these  facts  becaose  they  are  true  and  because  the  first  duty  of  a  writer 
who  respects  himself  is  not  to  conceal  the  truth.''  (3  Lom6nie's  Beaumarchais  and 
His  Timee,  SS4.) 

Ab  to  the  questions  of  intematidnal  law  involved,  see  infra,  (  100  jf. 

Assuming  Lom^nie's  inference  from  the  correspondence  befpre  him 
to  be  correct,  Dr.  Still6,  in  the  able  paper  already  cited,  argues  with 
mach  fon^e  that  the  million  in  question  should  be  deducted  from  Beau- 
marchais' claim  against  the  TJuited  States.  On  the  other  hand,  LomiS- 
uie  insists  that,  even  supposing  this  '^  million"  to  have  been  meant  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  America,  yet  this  was  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  funds  invested  by  Beaumarchais  in  the  enterprise, 
and  that  after  debiting  him  with  this  amount  a  sum  equal  at  least  to 
that  awarded  by  Hamilton  should  be  paid  to  him  to  make  good  his 
losses.  As  these  losses,  on  either  view,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the 
examination  of  accounts  covering  the  whole  of  Beaumarchais'  business 

•  See  more  fully  iii/ra,  ^  71. 
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transactions  during  the  revolutionary  war,  we  may  be  content  to  let 
the  assessment  of  what  was  due  him  rest  upon  the  settlement  adopted 
by  the  French  and  American  Governments  in  1831,  as  hereafter  stated. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  admit  that  the  non-specification 
by  the  French  Government  of  the  object  to  which  the  *'lost  million" 
was  applied  can  not,  as  we  will  next  see,  be  urged  against  that  gov- 
ernment as  sustaining  the  adverse  presumption  usually  drawn  against 
a  party  who  withholds  a  fact  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  produce. 

Non-ditoiojareof  secret-serr.        §  7Q.  That  the  particular  destination  of  secret- 
ice  voDohera  gives  no  pro-  '  ^ 

BiunptioiL  service  money  is  not  to  be  recorded  in  the  pub- 

lic archives  is  one  of  the  necessary  incidents  of 
secret  service.  It  is  so  with  ourselves.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  1, 1810,  the  President,  in  distribution  of  the  contingent  fund,  is 
to  make  ^^  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may 
think  advisable  not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed  to 
have  been  expended."  Under  this  provision  the  practice,  as  stated  by 
President  Polk  in  his  special  message  of  April  10,  1846,  has  been  for 
the  President  simply  to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  a  payment  without 
si)ecifying  the  object,  the  certificate  being  not  unlike  that  of  Louis 
XVI  to  the  payment  of  the  million  in  question  to  Beaumarchais,  which 
did  not  name  the  object  for  which  the  payment  was  to  be  made.  This 
practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  during  the  late 
civil  war  was  the  basis  of  many  salutary  expenditures.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  expenditures  of  France  in  assisting  the  United  States 
could,  in  177G,  have  been  limited  to  the  supply  of  war  material.  Eng- 
land  was  then  flooding  France  with  secret  agencies  at  great  expense 
to  thwart  what  was  then  known  to  be  the  French  policy.  It  was  nat- 
ural and  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  her  traditions  that  France  should 
have  established,  to  aid  the  American  cause,  countervailing  agencies  to 
aid  America  in  England.  France  also  had  previously  sent  secret 
agencies  to  America.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  these  agencies 
should  have  been  continued  in  1776.  For  expenses  such  as  these  the 
sum  of  a  million  francs  was  by  no  means  too  much.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  nothing  should  appear  in  the  French  archives  indicating  to  what 
particular  line  of  assistance  to  America  this  fund  was  applied.  The 
very  nature  of  secret  diplomatic  disbursements  precludes  the  retention 
of  such  specifications  on  record.  It  is  so  with  all  governments  which 
maintain  diplomatic  relations.  In  our  own  Deiiartment  of  State,  for 
instance,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  record  which  will  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  secret-service  appropriations  heretofore  made,  and  if  it 
was  desired  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  application,  for  instance, 
of  such  funds  during  the  Mexican  war  or  during  the  late  civil  war,  it 
would  be  found  as  impossible  to  obtain  such  information  as  it  was 
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found  iu)[)os8ible  for  the  French  revolutionary  authorities  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  specific  object  to  which  the  lost  million  went. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  objected  to  Richelieu's  statement  that  it 
gives  no  specification  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  million  in  question 
was  applied.  Hence,  if  we  accept  that  statement,  Beaumarchais' 
claim  for  goods  supplied  is  not  to  be  affected  by  his  reception  of  this 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Lom6nie  be  correct,  and  if  the  million 
really  was  meant  for  and  went  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  Beau- 
niarchais  for  America,  then  we  must  now  hold  that  the  suppression  of 
this  fact  by  him  in  his  accounts  made  those  accounts,  as  a  basis  of 
collection  of  a  debt,  unreliable.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  such  suppression  (supposing  Lom^nie  and  not  Riche- 
lieu to  be  correct),  all  thai  Beaumarchais  could  claim  would  be  a  gen- 
eral sum  for  losses  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

setuement  of  1831.        §  71.  Whcu,  carlj  iu  1831,  the  reciprocal  claims  of 

France  and  the  United  States  were  under  discussion  in 
Paris  between  Rives,  American  minister,  and  Sebastian!,  French  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  the  Beaumarchais  claim  was  assessed  by  Sebas- 
tiani  at  2,699,099  francs.  In  his  explanation  of  the  claim  he  stated 
that  it  was  for  "les  fournitures  d'armes  et  d'habillement,"  furnished  by 
Beaumarchais  during  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  United  States, 
which  the  American  Government,  on  February  3, 1806,  had  liquidated 
at  667,250  livres,  with  interest  amounting  to  2,032,749  livres,  while 
subsequent  interest  brought  the  claim  to  3,700,874  francs. 

The  memorandum  then  states  that  the  federal  Government  had  re- 
fused to  pay  this  demand,  alleging  that  Beaumarchais  had  received 
in  1776  from  Vergennes,  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  foreign  office, 
one  million,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  munitions 
for  which  he  now  demanded  the  payment,  and  that  this  million  was 
part  of  the  gift  of  three  millions  which  Vergennes  stated  in  1783  had 
been  a  gratuity  to  the  United  States. 

To  this  the  Beaumarchais  heirs  replied  that  the  million  in  question 
had  not  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  munitions  for  which  the 
claim  was  made,  and  that  for  this  million  Beaumarchais  had  accounted 
to  the  French  Government,  to  which  alone  he  was  accountable.  They 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gallatin,  when  United  States  min- 
ister at  Paris,  on  December  2, 1816,  addressed  to  the  French  secretary, 
Bichelieu,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destination  of  the  million  in  question, 
adding  that  an  explicit  negative  by  the  French  Government  would 
dispel  the  objections  made  to  the  Beaumarchais  heirs;  and  that  on 
December  16,  1816,  Richelieu  answered,  declaring  formally,  "  que  le 
million  d6livr6  le  10  juin  1776  parvint  aussit6t  ^  la  destination  qui  lui 
^tait  assign^,  que,  suivant  I'usage  ordinaire,  un  simple  approuv^  du 
roi,  poftt6rieur  seulement  de  quelques  mois  an  paiement  de  la  somme 
(bon  da  7  d6cembre  1776)  a  6t6  la  seule  et  definitive  pi^ce  comptable 
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de  la  d^pense,  et  que,  d'apr^  un  noavel  examen  des  fails,  ce  milliou  u'a 
pas  ^t^  appliqu6  k  I'achat  des  exp<§ditions  qui  auraieut  6t6  faites  aux 
fitats-Unis  par  M.  de  Beanmarchais.'' 

In  reply  to  Sebastiaui's  DOte,  the  objections  which  had  heretofore  op- 
erated on  Congress  to  suspend  the  settlement  of  the  claim  were  stated 
by  Rives,  in  an  unpublished  dispatch  now  in  the  ])ei)artment  of  State. 
This  dispatch  then  goes  on  to  say : 

''On  the  following  clay  (the  22d  of  June,  18:U)  I  called  again  on  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  he  had  proposed,  and  found  Baron  Deffandis  with  him.  The  dis- 
CQSsion  was  renewed  on  the  French  claims,  and  particalarly  that  of  the  heirs  of 
Beaumarchais.  After  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  detail,  the  subject  was  arranged  by  the  ministers  agreeing  to  accept  a  gross  sum 
of  fifteen  hnndred  thousand  francs  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims.  The  claim  of 
the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais  alone  amounted  to  3,700,874  francs.  From  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  claim,  and  the  connection  of  the  French  Government  with  it,  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  seemed  now  imperiously  to  demand  its  adjastnient,  whether 
intrinsically  well  founded  or  not.  The  million  which,  with  its  interest,  had  been 
charged  to  the  account  of  Beaumarchais,  was  not  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  him 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  claimed  as  a  gift,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  French  king 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  supplies  with  which  he  had  furnished  the  United 
States.  But  the  French  Government  had  repeatedly  declared  that  it  w:is  not  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  those  supplie8,  but  to  an  object  of  Bucrtt  political  service,  of  which 
Beaumarchais  had  rendered  a  satisfactory  account  to  his  own  government.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  claim  had  been  successively  recoinmcnded  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress  by  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe;  two 
Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Rotlney  and  Pinkney,  had  given 
their  official  opinion  that  the  credit  claimed  by  the  United  States  was  not  sustain* 
able  on  legal  principles,  and  of  ten  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
had  examined  the  subject  six  (for,  since  the  preparation  of  my  observations  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  I  iind  that  a  majority  of  those  committees  had  made 
reports  favorable  to  it)  have  recommended  its  payment. 

"If  the  claim  were  to  be  adjusted  in  the  United  IStates  it  appeared  impossible  to 
separate  the  interest  claimed  from  the'i>rincii>al.  The  committees  <»f  Congress  which 
had  made  favorable  reports  and  (particularly  the  select  committee,  which  made  its 
report  on  the  28th  January,  182:^,  and  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  which  reported 
on  the  Ist  April,  1828,)  seem  always  to  have  regarded  the  interest  on  this  claim  as 
necessarily  incident  to  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  letter  of  27th  January,  1806,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  claims,  it  will 
be  perceived,  treated  the  interest  as  equally  due  with  the  principal.  To  get  rid  of  this 
claim,  amounting  alone  to  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  and  of  others 
(among  which  were  some  of  clear  justice)  amounting  to  one  million  more,  for  a  gn>ss 
Bum  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  francs,  was  an  arrangement  so  obviously  advantage- 
ous for  the  United  States  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it." 

Out  of  the  fund  so  reserved  by  the  French  Government  under  the 
treaty  of  1831  the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais  were  paid  eight  hundre<l  thou- 
sand livres.* 


'  A  summary  of  this  remarkable  case  is  given  in  3  Hildreth's  United  States,  iHidff. 
As  to  Franklin's  position,  see  infra j  $  113. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  congressional  action  on  the  claim  in  its  various 
phases  down  to  its  settlement  in  1831 : 

June  18, 1778. — Report  of  committee  directing  forwarding  bills  of  exchange  to  moet 
claim  and  pledging  the  faith  of  Congress  to  their  payment.   (3  Joum.  Cont.  Cong.,  309. ) 
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La  Fayette.  §  72.  La  Fayette's  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  pre- 
sent, though  numerous  letters  from  him  and  to  him  appear 
in  the  following  volumes,  comparatively  little  material  for  discussion, 
for  the  reason  that  his  motives  were  so  pure  and  lofty,  his  action  so 
single  and  disinterested,  his  devotion  to  Washington  so  unswerving, 
his  life  so  transparent,  as  to  leave  little  for  the  editor  of  his  letters  to 
e:xplain  or  defen<l.  The  impulse  that  drew  him  into  the  war  was  not  a 
feeling  of  revenge  towards  England,  but  of  enthusiasm  for  the  young 
republic  across  the  ocean,  then  struggling  for  existence.  To  Beau- 
marchais  he  was  in  strong  contrast.  Beaumarchais  entered  the  service, 
after  very  mottled  experiences,  in  full  manhood  as  a  matter  of  excite- 
ment, display,  and  intrigue,  under  court  direction,  as  an  episode  in  a 
life  full  of  surprises,  which  often  absorbed  public  attention  from  their 
conspicuous  grotesqueness.  La  Fayette  threw  himself  into  the  Amer- 
ican cause  when  he  was  not  much  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  sacrificed 
in  so  doing  a  most  brilliant  advantage  at  court  and  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  persevered  in  the  position  he  assumed  in  youth  of  high- 
spirited  devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  until  his  death 
in  1834.  It  was  the  delight  of  Beaumarchais  to  puzzle  and  bewilder 
Congress  by  his  mystifications  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  changes  of 
I>ersonality.  La  Fayette  was  always  the  same,  straightforward,  simple, 
transparent,  perfectly  truthful,  sincere,  forming  the  link  between  Con- 
gress and  France  which  of  all  others  was  at  once  the  strongest  and 
brightest.  La  Fayette  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  in  addition  to 
large  gifts  of  money  and  supplies;  and  he  rejected  offers  of  great  dis- 
tinction— as  when  the  command  of  the  Canada  invasion  was  offered  to 
him — when  he  saw  that  they  would  put  him  in  a  position  independent 
of  Washington.     With  Beaumarchais  money  and  display  were  the  main 

Jane  5,  1779. — Kcport  on  tho  claim,  with  call  for  accounts.     ( /rf.,  293,  :J00.) 
Oetoher  1,  1785.— Report  that  Silas  Dcaue's  settlement  with  Beaumarchais  was  made 

without  authority,  and  does  not  bind  Lho  United  States.     (4  Journ.  Cent.  Cong.,  873.) 
March  10,  1806. — Report  in  Douse  examining  claim,  but  without  result.     (Ex.  Doo. 

9th  Cong.,  1st  BCHS.) 

February  6,  1807. — Jefferson's  message  recommending  claim  to  Congress,  with  me- 
morial, etc.    (Ex.  Doc.  9th  Cong.,  2d  sese.) 

December  14,  1807.— Report  of  Madison  in  favor  of  claim,  sustained  by  report  of  C. 

A.  Rodney,  Attorney-General.    (Ex.  Doc.  10th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

Marek  3, 1812. — Unfavorable  report  (Gholson).    (Ex.  Doc.  12th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 
March  15,  1814. — Favorable  report  (Lowndes).     (Ex.  Doo.  13th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
February  2f  1818. — Favorable  report  select  committee.     (House  Doc.  No.  Ill,  15th 

Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  vol.  5.) 
Janttary  23,  1822. — Favorable  report  select  committee.     (No.  75,  17th  Cong.,  2d 

sess.  Tol.  2.) 

Mareh2&,  1822. — Favorable  message  from  Monroe.    (Ex.  Papers  No.  102, 17th Cong., 

let  and  2d  sees.,  vol.  6.) 
May  16,  1826. — Unfavorable  report.    (No.  217, 19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  2.) 
A]^l  1,  1828. — Report  recommending  re-imbnrsement  for  military  stores  furnished. 

CNo.  220,  20th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  3.)    See  political  pamphlets  in  Library  of  Congress, 

vol.  118,  and  also  pamphlet  in  vol.  102. 
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objects  iu  view,  and  his  interest  in  the  American  cause  was  depeudeut 
upon  these  objects  being  secured.  Yergennes  was  the  statesman,  who 
wonld  retain  the  past  stripped  of  its  stage  effects;  Beaumarchais  the 
intriguer,  who  would  retain  the  stage  effects  and  get  rid  of  the  past; 
La  Fayette  the  hero,  who  would  build  up  a  future  based  on  what  is 
straightforward  and  free  and  real.  The  title  ^^  Grandison  Cromwell," 
given  by  Mirabeau  to  La  Fayette,  was  not  fair,  since,  however  G-randi- 
sonian  may  have  been  La  Fayette's  stately  chivalry  and  however  Grom- 
wellian  his  courage  iu  warring  against  established  traditions,  he  had 
not  Grandison's  want  of  public  spirit,  nor  had  he  OromwelPs  lust  of 
power,  or  his  recklessness  as  to  means,  or  his  tortuousness  of  expres- 
sion. And  superior  as  Cromwell  was  to  La  Fayette  as  a  military  chief, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters  to  and  from  Tja  Fayette  and  the 
letters  about  him  in  the  following  pages  without  seeing  that  Jjsl  Fay- 
ette took  a  leading  part  in  a  great  work  which  Ci'omwell,  if  he  had 
been  concerned  in,  would  probably  have  destroyed.* 

Douiol,  in  his  late  important  work  on  the  Participation  of  France  in 
the  Establishment  of  the  United  Stares,  thus  speaks  of  La  Fayette's 
return  to  France  in  September,  1778: 

'*  The  marquis  h&d  ruqueHtvd  Wasliingtou,  from  Boston,  Sex>t6inber  28,  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  his  camp.  This  was  not  for  the  paq>ose  of  discassing  tho  Cauada  campaign — 
he  was  acqaaint-ed  with  the  nnfavorablo  views  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
sabject — bnt  in  order  to  explain  to  him  the  duty  which  rested  upon  him  of  retamiug 
to  France.  The  events  which  were  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  which,  as  he  8uppo8e<l,  would  be  closely  followed  by  a  French  expedition  to 
England  herself,  were  in  his  eyes  a  paramount  reason  for  his  leaving  America.  He 
communicated  this  reason  to  Congress  on  the  13th  October,  and  asked,  their  assent  to 
his  immediate  retnm  to  his  native  land.  His  memoirs  and  the  principal  historians  of 
the  United  States  have  long  ago  related  the  language  with  which  Washington  and 
Congress  granted  him  the  leave  of  absence,  permitting  him  to  remain  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  America  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  at  the  same  time 
that  he  resumed  his  rank  iu  the  army  of  France — language  well  fitted  to  inspire  him 
with  that  feeling  of  pride  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  was 
shared  by  his  countrymen  equally  with  himself.  This  leave  of  absence  was  aocom- 
panied  by  messages  and  recommendations  calculated  to  give  as  much  weight  ms  pos- 
sible to  any  steps  which  he  might  take.  After  the  retreat  from  Rhode  Island  Coii- 
grees  had  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  the  closing  events  of  the  campaign  by  a 
resolution  of  the  most  formal  and  flattering  character ;  it  now  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  real  representative  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries.    G«rard 

*  See  index,  title  La  Fayette.  For  La  Fayette's  view  of  the  cabal  against  Wash- 
ington, see  supra^  $  U  >  ^^^  ^i^  political  position  in  France,  see  iii/ra,  $  78. 

'*At  every  period  of  his  life,  and  above  all  in  his  zenith,  La  Fayette  displayed  a 
cold  and  g^ve  exterior,  which  sometimes  gave  to  his  demeanor  an  air  of  timidity 
and  embarrassment  which  did  not  really  belong  to  him.  His  reserved  manners  and 
his  silent  disposition  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  petulance,  the  levity,  and 
the  ostentatious  loquacity  of  persons  of  his  age ;  but  under  this  exterior,  to  all  ap- 
pearances so  phlegmatic,  he  concealed  the  most  active  mind,  the  most  determined 
character,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit.''  (2  Segur's  Memoirs,  106|  citod  John 
•ton's  Yorktown,  131.) 
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was  about  to  write  to  the  admiral  to  give  him  a  passage  on  a  frigate,  if  one  should 
be  sent  to  France.  Congress,  anticipating  this  wish,  detached  one  of  the  frigates 
in  Boston  harbor  to  carry  him  home.''    (3  Doniol,  419,  420.) 

**  He  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Ayen  on  the  11th  September :  'The  main  reason  of 
my  return  is  the  expectation  of  an  invasion  of  England.  I  should  consider  myself 
almost  dishonored  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would  be  so  mortified  and  indignant,  that  I 
would  want  to  drown  myself  or  hang  myself  in  the  English  fashion.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  my  wishes  to  drive  them  from  here  and  then  go  to  England.' "  (1  Mem- 
oirs and  Correspondence,  218.) 

On  September  9, 1778,  Congress  resolved  as  follows : 

**Re»oJvedy  That  the  President  be  directed  to  write  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Payette 
that  Congress  has  decided  that  the  sacrifice  which  ho  made  of  his  own  personal  feel- 
ings when,  in  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  ho  went  to  Boston  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  opportunity  might  present  itself  of  acquiring  glory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
his  military  zeal  in  returning  to  Rhode  Island,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had 
already  quitted  it,  and  the  measures  which  he  took  to  secure  the  retreat,  entitle  him 
to  the  present  mark  of  the  approbation  of  Congress."    (September  9,  1778.) 

Oerard,  in  a  dispatch  of  October  20, 1778,  thus  speaks : 

"  I  must  conclude  this  long  dispatch  by  rendering  to  the  wisdom  and  address  of  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  in  that  part  of  these  discussions  which  was  communicated  to 
him,  all  the  merit  and  Justice  that  he  deserves.  He  gave  very  wholesome  advice,  au- 
thorized by  his  friendship  and  his  experience.  He  was  warmly  urged  to  return  with 
the  troops  which  tho  king  might  send.  He  replied  with  becoming  feeling,  but  with 
the  most  complete  submission  to  the  king's  will.  I  can  not  help  remarking  that  the 
no  less  prudent  than  brave  and  amiable  behavior  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  has 
made  him  the  idol  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  and  people  of  America.  His  military 
talents  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Ton  know,  my  lord,  how  averse  I  am  to  flattery, 
but  I  should  be  wanting  in  Justice  if  I  failed  to  communicate  to  you  the  tributes  to 
his  worth  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one  here  without  any  exceptiou.  I  must 
not  omit  to  add,  my  lord,  that  when  M.  de  La  Fayette  consulted  me  as  to  the  manner 
of  tendering  his  resignation,  I  advised  him  to  ask  simply  for  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence ;  because  I  knew  that  Congress  would  be  grieved  by  the  step  which  he  was 
taking,  and  that  he  himself  would  fear  its  being  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  his  being 
disgusted  with  the  service.    He  thought  fit  to  follow  my  advice."    (3  Doniol,  422.) 

^nxkcj.        I  73.  Of  Francy,  whose  name  appears  in  the  following  pages 
as  Beaumarchais'  agent  in  America,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count bj  Lom6nie: 

Ho  was  **  a  distinguished  young  man,  in  whom  Beaumarchais  placed  great  confi- 
dence, and  whom  he  afterwards  sent  as  his  representative  t-o  America,  where  he  was 
very  useful  to  him.  Francy  served  his  patron  loyally,  and,  to  Beaumarchais'  great 
satisfaction,  made  a  large  fortune;  unfortunately  he  was  consumptive  and  died 
young.  I  have  many  letters  from  him,  which  contain  many  interesting  details  about 
persons  and  things  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  while  doing 
honor  to  his  intelligence  and  tho  loftiness  of  his  sentiments,  prove  the  sincerity  and 
vivacity  of  an  affection  which  was  shared  by  all  who  approached  Beaumarchais.  I 
should  add  that  Th^veneau  de  Francy  was  the  younger  brother  of  Th^veneau  de 
Morande,  who  was  mentioned  in  one  of  our  former  chapters,  but  in  his  idea  of  morality 
ho  did  not  resemble  his  brother;  nccordingl}*  Beaumarchais,  while  keeping  one  at  a 
dlstanoe,  bad  discerned  the  merit  of  the  other  and  had  become  attached  to  him.'* 
(3  Lom^nie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Time 
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Fraiicy'8  appearance  in  America  in  behalf  of  Beanmarcliais  bas  lieen 
already  noticed.* 

Dnbonrfr.  |  74^  DaboQrg  (Jamcs  Barb6  Dubourg)  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Franklin  from  1767  till  Dubourg's  death  in 
1770.  He  translated  and  edited  Franklin's  philosophical  works  prior 
to  the  Eevolation,  and  he  distingnished  himself  by  other  literary  pro- 
ductions, the  most  ]>opular  of  which  was  a  work  on  French  lM>tany.f 
To  him  Silas  Deane  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Franklin;  and 
it  was  to  Dubourg's  prejudices — natural  enough,  in  view  of  their  re- 
spective antecedents — against  Beanmarcliais  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
ex)nfusion  as  to  the  latter's  position  is  to  be  traced.  Dubourg  was  a 
philosopher  and  philanthropist,  without  any  business  aptitude  what- 
ever; Beaumarchais  a  dramatist,  without  any  philanthropy  whatever, 
but  with  a  singular  genius  for  business  enterprises  that  did  not  require 
time  and  patience.  Dubourg  was  the  first  of  the  two  to  volunteer  his 
services,  but  however  great  may  have  been  his  probity,  his  want  of 
business  capacity  and  of  the  power  of  masking  his  purposes  made  him, 
in  Vergennes'  opinion,  incapable  of  managing  enterprises  which  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  disguise  as  did  the  shipping  of  supplies  to  (3on- 
gress.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Dubourg  fully  advised 
Franklin,  on  the  latter's  arrival,  of  Beaumarchais'  failings. 

Lwnargais.        ^  75.  Qf  Lamargais,  who  flits  before  us  in  one  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  Beaumarchais'  negotiations,}  Deane  thus  8i)eak8: 

''I  recollect  that  Mr.  Loo  has  mentioned  Connt  Lamargais  in  his correspondcDce 
with  Monsieur  Beanmarchais,  and  am  informed  that  this  gentleman  has  in  his  letters 
been  referred  to.  Count  Lamargais  is  a  nobleman  ^vho  was  bom  to  an  immense 
estate,  the  chief  of  which  ho  has  long  since  dissipated  in  a  wild  and,  I  may  say,  in 
such  <in  eccentric  course  of  life  as  hardly  has  a  parallel  in  France.  He  has  set  up  at 
times  for  a  philosopher,  a  wit,  a  poet ;  then  as  suddenly  dew  off  and  engaged  in  build- 
ing, planting,  or  politics;  he  was  one  month  for  engaging  in  trade;  the  next  a  conn- 
try  gentleman  on  his  farm ;  the  third  blazing  in  tho  beau  mondo  at  Paris;  and,  France 
being  insufficient  to  afford  a  variety  of  scenes  equal  to  the  restlessness  of  his  genias, 
h(>  has  constantly  been  shifting  them  from  Paris  to  London  and  from  London  to  Paris. 
In  London  he  set  up  for  a  patriot,  and  engaged  seriously  in  the  disputes  and  parties 
of  the  day,  and,  what  was  very  diverting,  sat  down  for  a  few  weeks  to  study  tho  laws 
of  England  in  order  to  confute  Blackstonc.  His  rank,  10  which  his  birth  entitles 
him,  gives  him  admittance  to  court,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  wit  and  humor 
serves  to  divert  and  please  men  in  high  office,  and  he  consequently  at  times  fancies 
himself  in  their  secrets.  This  gentleman  knew  Mr.  Lee  in  London  before  I  arrived 
in  France,  and  was  afterwards  often  with  him  at  Paris.  His  character  was  given  me 
soon  after  my  arrival,  and  I  was  put  on  my  guard  and  warned  by  the  miniBter,  not 
that  ho  supposed  him  to  have  designs  unfriendly  either  to  France  or  America,  but 
on  account  of  his  imprudence  and  of  his  being  frequently  in  London  and  with  those 

•  Supra,  $  62. 

t  See  Hale's  Franklin  in  Paris,  15^.     See  also  infra.  Committee  of  Correapoadence 
to  Deane,  Mar.  3,  1776;  Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  16, 1776. 
ISeencpra,  $(  52,  62. 
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in  the  oppoeition  in  England  of  whom  the  court  of  Franco  wore  rooro  jealons,  and 
against  whom  they  were  equally  on  their  guard  as  with  the  British  ministry  them- 
selves. As  this  nohleman- s  name  may  he  made  use  of,  I  can  not  dispense  with  touch- 
ing lightly  on  the  outlines  of  a  character  extremely  well  known  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  which  some  gentlemen  in  America  are  no  strangers.''  (Honse  Doc.  No. 
3,  15th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  vol.  5,  App.) 

coant  Brofiiie ;  bin  poiitioj»i        §  7(3,  Two  brothers  of  this  historical  family  aro 

referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 

Victor  Fran§oi8,  Dnc  de  Broglie,  was  born  in  1718.  After  serving  in 
Bohemia,  in  Alsace,  and  in  Germany,  he  was  made  marshal  of  France 
in  1769,  in  which  position  he  showed,  according  to  Jomini,  much  skill. 
Falling  into  disgrace  after  the  battle  of  Corbach,  he  was  not  restored 
to  favor  until  1 704,  when  the  king  gave  him  the  government  of  the 
Trois  Ev^cb^s.  Under  Louis  XVI  he  took  high  military  position  and 
became  secretary  of  war.  He  left  France,  however,  after  the  king's 
execution,  and  was  in  command  of  the  first  emigrant  troop  that  en- 
tered into  the  allied  ranks  against  France.  With  the  allies  he  served 
in  several  campaigns,  and  died  in  Germany  in  1804. 

Charles  Francis  Broglie,  the  "Connt"  Broglio  with  whom  we  have 
more  particular  conc/crn  (brother  of  Victor  Fran§ois),  was  born  in  1719. 
lie  was  French  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1752,  liis  object,  in  which  ho 
had  little  success,  being  to  retard  Polish  absorption  in  Kussia.  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War  he  took  an  active  part.  After  this  war  he  was  cm- 
ployed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV,  his  performances  in  this 
line  being  narrated  in  the  curious  work  The  King's  Secret,  by  the  Due 
Charles  Jacques  de  Broglie,  in  1778.  After  the  war  of  1778  against 
England  was  declared,  Count  Broglie  applied  for  the  command  of  an 
armed  camp  forming  in  Xormandy  for  an  invasion  of  England,  but  this 
api)ointment  was  refused,  and,  despairing  of  the  promotion,  he  en- 
gaged in  unwise  litigation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  he  thoaght  unjustly  prevented  his  advancement.  This  em- 
bittered the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  died  in  1781,  as  much,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  from  despair  and  disappointment  as  from  disease.* 

Count  Broglie's  iniimate  connection  with  the  secret  policy  of  Louis 
XV  brought  on  him  the  disfavor  of  Louis  XV  I.  Vergennes,  however,t 
removed  the  ban  so  far  as  to  restore  the  count  to  employment,  though 
not  to  favor.  He  had,  in  the  fall  of  1774,  high  provincial  military  com- 
mand given  to  him,  and  his  position  was  strengthened  by  the  report  of 
the  two  ministers  to  whom  his  case  had  been  referred,  that  in  his  con- 
duct he  had  acted  under  the  express  directions  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  the  Count,  who,  in  an  opinion  indors^  by  Doniol,  was  distin- 
guished as  much  for  recklessness  as  for  ability,  could  not  believe  that 
his  return  to  favor  had  been  but  partial.    He  had  been  one  of  tihe  most 

*  The  history  hoth  of  Marshal  and  of  Count  Broglie  is  ahly  given  in  Dr.  Still^S'a 
article  on  Broglie  in  the  Penn.  Mag.  of  Amer.  HiBtory,  etc.,  fior  Jan.,  1888. 
t  See  3  Doniol,  636. 
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accomplished  generals  iu  the  prior  war.  He  had  strong  friends  in  the 
administration.  He  naturally  songht  a  field  of  action  suitable  to  his 
past  services  and  to  the  rank  which  his  family  had  obtained.  At  what 
time  he  looked  to  America  as  the  theater  in  which  the  anxieties  of  his 
past  could  be  obliterated  and  new  renown  won  is  not  certain.  It  is 
clear  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  movements  in  behalf  of  America  which 
took  place  prior  to  the  fall  of  1775;  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year 
he  was  in  conference,  as  to  American  afifairs,  with  Kalb,  who  was  one 
of  his  brother's  stafif,  and  whom,  as  we  will  see,  Choiseul  had  sent  to 
America  in  1760  as  a  secret  agent  to  report  on  the  then  relations  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Of  Count  Broglie  Horace  Walpole 
thus  speaks : 

"  If  he  is  at  Paris,  yoa  will  see  a  good  deal  of  the  Comte  de  Broglie  at  Madame  de 
Deffand's.  He  is  not  a  genins  of  the  first  water,  bat  sometimes  agreeable."  (Horace 
Walpole  to  Conway,  Sept.  28,  1774;  6  Canningham's  Walpole,  128.) 

saggestcd^M  American  gen.      |  77,  jn  ^  dispatch  from  Deauc  to  the  commit- 
tee of  secret  correspondence,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 6, 1776,  is  the  following,  which  is  omitted  in  Sparks'  edition, 
and  is  now  taken  from  the  original  in  the  Department  of  State: 

"  I  submit  one  thought  to  you,  whether,  if  yon  could  engage  a  great  general  of  the 
highest  character  in  Europe,  such  for  instance  as  Prince  Ferdinand,  Marshal  Broglie, 
or  others  of  equal  rank,  to  take  the  lead  of  your  armies — whether  such  a  step  woald 
not  bo  politic,  as  it  would  give  a  character  and  credit  to  your  military,  and  atriko 
perhaps  a  greater  panic  in  our  enemies.  I  only  suggest  the  thought,  and  leave  yoo 
to  confer  with  the  Baron  de  Kalb  on  the  subject  at  large.''* 

Kalb,  as  we  will  presently  see,  was  preparing  at  this  time  for  his 
voyage  to  America.  On  December  11,  176G,  Broglie  addressed  him  a 
letter,  which  is  thus  translated  in  the  American  edition  of  Kappas  life 
of  Kalb,  page  94 : 

''I  do  not  doubt  that  the  plan  communicated  to  you  by  M.  Dubois  meets  yoor  en* 
tire  approbation.  It  is  clearly  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  the  work.  A 
military  and  political  leader  is  wautcd,  a  man  titt^  to  carry  the  weight  of  authority 
in  the  colony,  to  uiiit^)  its  parties,  to  assign  to  each  his  place,  to  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  of  all  classes  and  carry  them  along  with  him ;  not  courtiers,  but  brave, 
efhcient,  and  well  educated  officers,  who  confide  iu  their  superior,  and  repose  im- 
plicit faith  iu  him.  There  need  not  be  many  grades  of  a  higher  order,  bnt  there  is 
need  of  some,  because  the  corps  and  the  country  are  separate  from  each  other;  not 
bnt  that  there  is  room  enough  for  a  number  of  persons  from  among  whom  a  selection 
may  bo  made.  The  main  point  of  the  luission  with  which  3'oa  have  been  intrusted 
will,  therefore,  consist  in  explaining  the  advanta<;e,  or  rather  the  absolute  neoeasity, 
of  the  device  of  a  man  who  would  have  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  bringing 
his  assistants  with  him,  and  of  assigning  to  each  the  position  for  which  he  sbonld 
jnilge  him  to  be  fitted.  The  rank  of  the  candidate  would  have  to  be  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau.  His  functions,  however, 
would  have  to  be  confined  to  the  army,  excluding  the  civil  service,  with,  perliaps, 
the  single  exception  of  the  political  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.     In  propo9im§ 


•See  note  to  this  letter,  infra,  under  date  of  Dec.  6,  1770. 
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such  a  man,  you  must,  of  course^  not  appear  to  know  whether  he  entertains  any  wish  for 
$Hch  a  position  ;  *  but  at  the  Ruine  time  you  must  intimate  that  nothiug  but  the  most 
favorable  stipulations  would  induce  him  to  make  the  sacrifices  expected  of  him.  Toa 
would  have  to  observe  that  three  years  would  be  the  longest  period  for  which  he 
could  possibly  bind  himself,  that  he  would  claim  a  fixed  salary,  to  continue  after  the 
expiration  of  that  period  of  service,  and  that  on  no  account  would  he  couseut  to  ex- 
patriate himself  forever.  What  should  make  you  particularly  explicit  on  this  point 
is  that  the  assurance  of  the  mau*s  return  to  France  t  at  the  end  of  throe  years  will 
remove  every  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  powers  to  be  conferred,  and  will  remove 
oven  the  semblance  of  an  ambitious  design  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  new  re- 
public. You  will,  therefore,  content  yourself  with  stipulating  for  a  military  author- 
ity for  the  person  in  question,  who  would  unite  the  position  of  a  general  and  president 
of  the  council  of  war,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  field  marshal,  etc.  Of  course 
largo  pecuniary  considerations  would  have  to  be  obtained  for  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  and  for  the  journey  itself,  and  a  liberal  salary  for  the  return  home,  much 
iu  the  same  manner  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  You  can  give  the 
assurance  that  such  a  measure  will  bring  order  and  economy  into  the  public  expenses, 
that  it  will  reimburse  its  cost  a  hundred  fold  in  a  single  campaign,  and  that  the  choice 
of  ofiScers  who  follow  their  leader  at  his  word  and  form  attachment  to  his  person  is 
worth  more  than  the  re-enforcement  of  the  army  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men. 
VoH  will  know  the  persons  who  adhere  to  this  leader  and  the  unlimited  number  of  subaU 
terns;  yon  know  that  they  are  not  courtiers,  but  excellent  and  well-bred  sol- 
diers; you  know  better  than  others  the  great  difference  between  the  one  candidate  and  the 
othiTft  and  will  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  point.  You  will  be  equally  mindful 
to  dwell  upon  the  effect  necessarily  produced  by  such  an  appointment  on  its  mere 
announcement  in  Europe.  Even  in  a  good  European  army  everything  depends  npon 
tlio  selection  of  a  good  commander-in-chief;  how  much  more  in  a  cause  where  every- 
thing has  got  to  be  selected  and  adjusted.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  man  qnalified  for 
Hiich  a  task  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  nndertako  it.  If  matters  down  there — 
*  lii  has  *— should  turn  out  well,  you  should  induce  Congress  immediately  to  send  little 
Dubois  back  to  Mr.  Deane  with  full  powers  and  directions.  These  powers  should  be 
limited  in  no  respect,  except  in  so  far  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  a  too  extensive  use 
of  the  civil  authority,  or  of  ambitious  schemes  for  dominion  over  the  republic.  The 
desire  is  to  be  useful  to  the  republic  in  a  political  and  military  way,  but  with  all  the 
appropriate  honors,  dignities,  and  powers  over  subordinate  functionaries ;  in  short, 
with  a  well  ordered  power." 

On  December  17, 1776,  Kalb  addressed  to  Deane  a  paper  entitled 
«*  Projet  dont  rex6cntion  d6ciderait  pent-^tre  le  rucc^s  de  la  cause  de 
la  libert6  des  fitata-Unis  d'Ani<3riqao  sans  que  la  cour  de  France  parftt 
y  avoir  pour  le  present  la  nioindre  part." 

Of  this  paper  Dr.  C.  J.  Stille,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  Bro- 
plie,  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  xi,  378, 
gives  the  following  extnict: 

.  "In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  Unitod  States  with  that  of  Holland  when  it 
anfTt'red  from  the  tyranny  of  its  sovereign,  I  think  that  the  same  syst'Om  which  proved 
HO  advantageons  for  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  the  Low  (/ountries  would 
produce  a  similar  effect  in  the  United  States. 

•  This  points  to  Broglie  himself,  since  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  was  introduced  as 
a  mere  mask,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  indicated  any  desires  on  tlm  subject  which 
it  wonld  he  the  duty  of  Kalb  to  coucede. 

tThis  excludes  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  and  points  directly  to  the  Count  do  Hroglie. 

t  That  ia,  between  the  Prince  of  Niwsan  and  Cmtmk  dm  Brotrlio. 
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**  The  beginning  of  tbo  Revolution  in  Amorica  is  an  ovont  of  the  utmost  imporUnre 
to  all  the  European  powers,  but  especially  to  Franco,  which  would  take  any  nieaBure 
to  bring  about  the  formal  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  coantry  which 
(lid  not  involve  war  with  England.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  tbo  aid  already 
secretly  furuished  by  France  to  the  Americans. 

"But  in  my  opinion  what  is  necessary  for  these  States,  now  in  the  iM>sition  of  mere 
childriMi,  is  some  foreign  troops,  and  especially  a  commander  of  a  high  reputation  iu 
Europe — one  whose  capacity  for  commanding  an  army  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Dake 
of  Brunswick  or  Frederick  the  Great,  who  should  unite  a  name  mailo  illnstrions  by 
many  henH'H  to  a  long  military  experience,  and  to  qualities  fitter,  to  conduct  ^nch 
an  enterprise  with  prudence,  integrity,  and  economy,  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress." 

**  After  stating,"  to  ailopt  Dr.  Still^^'s  summary,  "that  America  can  raise  one 
hundred  thousand  troops,  brave  men  indeed,  but  few  trained  ofllcers.  he  speaks  in 
complimcntjiry  terms  of  the  merits  and  services  of  Washington,  but  then  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  *  That  Congress  itself  seems  to  admit  that  it  has  need  of  foreign  aid  is  clear,  aince 
it  has  applied  to  France  for  arms  and  for  officers  ;  that  many  batl  l>een  enrolled  who 
were  very  inferior  persons;  and  that  evidently  what  Congress  needed  most,  by  its 
own  admission,  was  the  election  of  a  chief  commander,  who  shonld  have  power  to 
choose  his  own  subordinates,  and  that  of  course  such  a  chief  would  select  the  liest, 
who  would  be  Frenchmen,  and  willing  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead/ 

"  He  thinks,"  so  Dr.  iStiilcf'  continues,  "  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  to  the 
supremo  command  would  be  equal  to  ad'litional  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  would 
dituhh*  the  efficiency  of  the  American  army,  and  especially  that  it  wonld  completely 
control  in  the  interest  of  economy  the  military  expenses. 

** The  writer  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  man  can  be  found  in  France;  that  his 
name,  when  announced,  will  unite  all  lovers  of  America  and  all  capable  soldiers  iu 
Europe.  His  terms  would  probably  be  his  appointment  <i8  field  marshal  and  general- 
issimo, with  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money  for  the  support  of  his  family  dnring 
his  absence  from  France. 

"  In  reply  to  the  objections  which  may  be  marie  to  this  scheme,  as  that  a  man  with 
such  exteiuled  powers,  with  a  large  number  of  his  otbcers  completely  subject  to  him. 
might  be  tempte<l  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  make  himself  its  master, 
ho  replies:  (U  That  his  power  would  be  subordinate  to  that  of  Congress,  and  that  he 
wonld  have  the  military  control  only.  {'2)  That  he  (the  writer)  wonld  risk  his  bead 
that  the  noble  and  generous  heart  of  his  chi«*f  would  be  incapable  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  After  this  assurance  he  speaks  of  the  self-denial  which  the  propose<l  chief  will 
be  forced  to  impose  upon  himself  in  leaving  France,  where  he  is  on  the  point  of  lieing 
named  marvchal,  ami  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  understooil  that  if  the  Americans 
have  need  of  his  services  they  should  ask  the  King  of  France  t4)  name  their  general- 
issimo duke  and  peer  of  France. 

*'  He  conchub's  by  leaving  the  whole  subject  iu  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Franklin  and 
Deane,  only  urging  them  to  profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  project  which  he  had 
submitted  to  them.'' 

From  the  tlicn  staud-point  of  Broglie  there  was  nothing  strangle  in 
the  idea  that  a  European  soldier  of  high  social  and  political  rank  shonld 
be  prott'ered  to  lead  the  American  Colonies  in  their  revolt  Poland,  to 
which  Kalb  had  previously  gone  on  a  mission  similar  to  that  with  which 
he  was  now  intrusted,  had  been  for  many  years  the  object  of  enterprises 
of  this  very  kind;  Russia  and  France  each  in  turn  profifering  sabjeets 
of  distinction  as  candidates  for  the  throne,  while  noble  aspirants  of 
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various  grades  entered  the  contest  on  their  own  behalf.  Don  John  of 
Anstria  had  been  spolcen  of  for  an  oriental  sovereignty ;  Leicester,  in 
Qaecn  Elizabeth's  time,  and  Marlborough,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anno, 
received  offers  of  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands.  Wallenst-ein's 
aspirations  for  the  imperial  crown  were  regarded  as  but  natural  in  view 
of  his  splendid  military  gifts  and  daring  ambition.  In  after  years 
Bernadotte  was  elected  to  the  Swedish  throne,  and  Maximilian  sent  by 
TjOUis  Napoleon  to  govern  Mexico.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  that  Kalb,  unaware  of  Washington's  character  and  position 
and  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  that  rude  independence  and 
impatience  of  foreign  control  by  which  the  American  character  was 
marked,  should  have  looked  upon  Broglie's  election  to  an  American 
dictatorship  as  feasible;  and  it  is  no  more  strange  that  he  should  have 
conceived  such  a  project  before  his  voyage  than  that  he  should  have 
abandoned  it  in  America  when  ho  saw  how  things  actually  were.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  suprise  that  Deane  should  have  gravely  recommended 
such  a  project  to  Congress. 

In  this  connection  may  be  considered  the  following  letters  from  copies 
of  the  dispatches  of  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  to  Weymouth, 
British  secretary  of  state. 

''CouDt  Bro^lie  certainly  keeps  up  n  correspondence  with  tbe  rebel  np^entg.  1 
know  that  a  letter  directed  to  him  was  seen  lyin^  upon  Deane's  table/'  (Stormont  h> 
Wey month,  Aug.  16,  1776.) 

*<  Though  I  can  by  no  means  warrant  the  intelligence  I  am  going  to  give  your  lord- 
ship, yet  it  is  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  will  give  it  to 
yoo,  my  lord,  exactly  as  I  have  received  it. 

*<  The  French  ministers  not  only  disavow  all  engagements  with  the  American  Colon- 
ies, but  have  endeavored  to  trace  to  the  bottom  the  cause  of  their  lying  under  that  sus- 
picion, and  have,  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  made  a  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery. They  have  found  that  Count  Broglio  has  for  many  months  past  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Congress,  upon  whom  ho 
passed  himself  iis  a  man  authorized  by  government  to  treat  with  them.  His  rank 
and  name  deceived  them  ;  they  thought  they  were  treating  with  a  minister  secretly 
authorized  by  this  court,  and  offered  him  the  command  of  their  army  and  very 
large  appointments.  lie,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  furnish  a  l>ody  of  six  thousand 
men,  three  hundred  officers  thirty  of  them  officers  of  artillery,  and  eighty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  them  eight-pounders.  These  secret  engagements  raised  the 
hopes  of  Congress,  and  wore  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  them  to 
pass  the  sict  of  independence,  but  finding  that  the  articles  of  Count  Hroglie's  conven- 
tion with  them  were  not  executed,  they  began  to  conceive  some  suspicions,  and  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  their  secret  emissaries  here.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  it 
in  his  instructions  to  try  to  unveil  this  mysiery,  has  discovered  all  Count  Broglie's 
secret  maneuvers. 

''It  is  still  uncertain  what  steps  the  ministers  will  take,  whether  they  will  pass 
the  whole  over  in  silence,  or  resent  the  conduct  of  Count  Broglie  and  the  unwar- 
rantable ase  he  has  made  of  their  nam  e.''    (Stormont  to  Weymouth,  Feb.  5, 1777.) 

It  is  not  nnlikely  that  Franklin,  having  some  glimpse  of  Count 
Broglie's  aspirations,  should  have  mystified  one  of  Stormont's  "inter- 
viewerB  "  by  persiflage,  such  as  that  Stormont  includes  in  the  above  dis- 
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patcb.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  retaliation  for  the  fabricated  ^<  intercepted 
letters  ^  pablished  in  England,  some  members  of  the  French  ministry 
may  have  been  the  means  of  the  statement  reaching  Stormont. 

That  Arthur  Lee  was  at  least  cognizant  of  a  movement  of  this  char- 
acter may  be  inferred  from  his  letter  of  February  14, 1776,  to  Golden,* 
ill  which,  writing  under  disguise,  he  says : 

'*  A  general  of  the  first  rank  and  abilities  would  go  over  if  the  Congress  woald 
antborizo  any  one  to  promise  him  a  proper  reception.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Lee,  agent 
for  Massachusetts,  but  it  must  be  secret  with  yon,  as  I  was  not  to  mention  it.'' 

This  '^  general "  could  scarcely  have  been  General  Charles  Lee,  who 
never  attained  a  higher  rank  than  colonel  in  the  British  service.  Mr. 
Bancroft  thus  summarizes  the  facts  as  given  in  Broglie's  letter  to  Kaib 
above  quoted: 

'*The  Count  de  Broglie,  disclaiming  the  ambition  of  being  sovereign  of  the  United 
States,  insinuated  his  willingness  to  be  for  a  period  of  years  its  William  of  Orange, 
proYided  he  could  be  assured  of  a  large  grant  of  money  before  embarkation,  an 
ample  revenue,  the  direction  of  foreign  relations  during  his  command,  and  a  prineely 
annuity  for  life  after  his  retam.''    (6  Bancroft's  United  States,  519.) 

In  a  report  to  the  British  Government  by  ^^  Edwards,"  a  spy  in  their 
employment,  under  date  of  January  25, 1777,  it  is  said,  ^^The  Count  de 
Broglie  offered  Mr.  Deane  to  take  the  command  of  the  rebel  army  gratis.'' 
Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this :  (1)  That  there  was  a  mnior 
afloat  as  to  Count  Broglie  offering  his  services,  such  a  rumor  as  might 
arise  from  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  Deane,  or  of  some  one  of  the  Broglie 
clientage;  (2)  That ''  Edwards  "  had  not  accurate  information  of  the  posi- 
tion, since,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  made  so  gross  a  blunder  as  that 
of  saying  that  Broglie  offered  to  servo  ^^gratisJ" 

Early  iu  1777,  however,  all  idea  of  a  French  dictatorship  in  America 
disappeared. 

''La  maison''  (says  Doniol,  ii,  316)  '^qifil  habitait  h  Passy  n*^tait  pas  devennelo 
rendez-voiis  des  politiqncs  ct  des  gazetierH  seiilenieut;  des  militaires  dn  pins  bant  rang 
yeuaient  le  fdliciter  des  plans  siiivis  par  Waybill gtou.  Les  mar^cbaiix  Mailieboiset 
de  Broglie  s'^taient  pins  :\  lui  apporter  ieiir  approbation  furmelle/* 

Deaiie's  conferences  with  Broglie,  so  far  as  they  involved  any  offer  of 
chief  military  command,  were  not  only  unauthorized  by  Congress,  but 
conhl  not  have  been  regaixled  by  him  at  the  time  he  made  them  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  compliment,  which  was  sufficiently  backed  up  by  him 
in  the  letter  to  Congress  quoted  above.  Congress  took  no  notice  of  the 
suggestion,  nor,  after  Ealb's  arrival  in  America,  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  the  state  of  the  country,  did  it  again 
emerge,  t 


•  See  infra,  $  141. 

t  III  the  Stormont  Pa]H'rs,  forming  part  of  the  Sparks  Col!«>ction,  Harvard  Collogei 
(No.  59),  are  several  ref<TcncoH  to  *'  Hrogli<*'H  '*  activity  in  dispatches  sent  by  Stormont 
in  tbe  early  part  «>f  1777. 
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Froncb  voliinteoM,  character-  §  73,   XllC  FreUCU  wllO  tOOk  amiS  ill  the  FCVOlu- 

tAticsof:   La.tayt'tte,  Abo-  ^ 

viiie.   Ariimnd.   Bwrthior,    tiouarv  ciiuse  iiiav  be  (lividcd  iuto  three  classes : 

Victor     Brojflio.     Churlos  X,.  ,,,.,«,  1  1 

(Cantries).  chaateiiax,  Cih-        ( I)  The  rauK  aiicl  flle  of  the  armies  sen t  over  by 

tine,    DainaM,    Dumad.  t>u      _        .     ,^^__       _,,  .         ,  , 

Portaii,  Kertw^n,  Floury,  Louis  Xv  I.  Ihose  Ciune  ovcr  Simply  uuiler  or- 
i^uctb.  Alexander Lametb.  ilers,  With  iis  uttle  volition  Oil  their  part  as  would 
ifoaui?;  ^  s'Sur.  Vaulim.  havo  becD  the  case  hiul  they  been  sent  to  Polaiul 
ch^r;  vio^ tk'ii^i^m  or  to  Turkey.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  navy, 
biau.  Duponceau.  iucludiiig  the  otlicers,  among  whom  there  were 

very  few  who  were  volunteers. 

(2)  Adventurers  who  infested  the  American  legation  with  applications 
for  commissions  and  for  money,  and  who  would,  in  most  cases,  have 
been  reiuly  to  enter  into  any  service  that  would  ofter  them  pay  and 
emoluments.*  In  speaking  of  this  class  Abb6  liobin,  in  his  Nouveau 
Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrional  thus  writes:  "The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  first  French  who  came  to  America  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  were  men  crippled  with  debts  and  without  reputation  at  home,  who, 
announcing  themselves  by  assumed  titles  and  false  uames,  obtained  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  American  army,  received  considerable  advances 
ill  money,  and  disappeared  at  once."t  No  doubt  Deane  was  imposed 
upon,  as  is  elsewhere  seen,  by  disreputable  adventurers,  who  were  of 
the  same  type  as  those  who  in  our  own  days  hurry  to  enter  into  serv- 
ice  in  foreign  insurrections.  But  the  only  case  of  an  otBcer  obtaining 
"distinguished  rank  in  the  American  army  under  a  false  title"  was 
that  of  Kalb ;  and  though  this  eminent  and  gallant  soldier  had  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  "  baron,"  yet  that  title  was  given  to  him  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  and  was  passed  tons  from  them.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  little  occiisional  exaggeration  by  the  early  volunteers  of  their 
home  military  rank,  but  in  no  case  was  this  exaggeration  the  means  of 
winning  high  American  commissions. 

(3)  Young  nobles,  officers  in  the  French  army,  who  came  over  as  vol- 
unteers, leaving,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  American  service,  high  social 
positions  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  that  military  promotion  which  in 
France  the  nobility  could  then  almost  exclusively  command.  These 
young  officers  offered  themselves  for  American  service  under  the  stress 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  was  then  beginning  to  work  power- 

*  See  a  curions  ''  intercepted"  letter  of  BaroQ  de  Bonstettiu  iu  London  Chronicle 
of  July  1-3,  1779. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  contains  copies  of  the  following :  Estrait  du 
Jonmal  d'nn  offlcier  de  la  marine  do  Toscadre  de  M.  le  conite  D'Estaing,  1762.  Abr6g6 
de  ia  Revolution  de  PAmdrique  anglaise,  par  M.  *  *  ^  arn6ricain,  Yvordon,  1779. 

t  See  3  Penn.  Mag.  of  Historyi  etc.,  515.  A  letter  to  Connt  Broglie  by  a  French  officer 
in  America  (3  Doniol,  216)  gives  a  startling  account  of  the  quality  of  the  French  officers 
theo  offering  to  serve  Congress.  Most  of  those  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  FioCoirf,  in  June,  1777,  are  described  as  covered  with  debts,  some  driven  from 
their  regimentii,  some  whom  the  governors  of  colonies  had  sent  ont  to  get  rid  of  them. 
At  first  these  adventurers  were  well  received,  but  soon  they  fell  into  a  disgrace 
which  tiieir  nation  as  a  whole  had  to  bear. 
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fully  iu  France.  It  is  uot  strauge  that  it  should  have  been  so.  The 
fact  that  literatui-e  in  the  then  stato  of  France  reached  ouly  the  priv- 
ileged classes  made  it  operate  with  concentrated  etiectiveness  on  those 
classes  as  it  thus  became  a  badge  of  privilege;  and  French  literature 
was  then  dominated  by  two  liberal  impulses  of  unexampled  power, 
that  towards  individual  liberty,  started  by  Voltaire,  and  that  of  social- 
istic liberty,  started  by  Rosseau.  It  was  natural  that  the  young  nobility 
should  be  seized  by  this  enthusiasm.  The  nobility  had  been  deprived 
of  i>olitical  i>ower  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  Court  distinction, 
which  was  all  that  remained  to  them,  had  become  so  loathsome  under 
Louis  XV,  that  few  generous  minds  could  contemplate  court  life  with- 
out disgust.  The  court,  indeed,  under  Louis  XVI  was  decorous,  yet 
this  very  decorum  took  awa^'  from  court  life  the  luster,  meretricious  as 
it  was,  under  which  it  had  previously  shown.  Then  came  the  American 
Revolution.  Hy  Franklin's  pi*esence  in  France  the  cause  of  this  Revo- 
lution was  allied  to  that  of  literature  and  science.  In  itself  it  opened 
to  generous,  chivalric,  cultivated  young  officers  the  only  field  of  dis- 
tinction accessible  to  them.  These  officers  were  almost  exclusively 
nobles,  someof  them  representing  families  of  the  highest  rank.  They  be- 
came the  connecting  links  between  the  two  revolutions.  They  brought 
from  France  the  impulses  which  were  then  working  to  efiect  a  revolu- 
tion not  only  political,  but  social  and  economical.  They  carried  back 
to  France  from  America  these  impulses  more  or  less  mollified  by  their 
American  experience.  Of  these  young  nobles,  infusing  as  they  did 
something  of  the  temper  of  French  liberalism  into  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  something  of  the  temper  of  American  liberalism  into  the 
French  revolution,  a  few  words  may  now  be  said  in  detail.  They  were 
not  formal  diplomatists,  but  they  took  and  brought  back,  by  their 
actions,  messages  of  great  moment  to  the  nation  to  whom  they  came 
and  the  nation  to  which  they  returned. 

La  Fayette,  in  his  relations  to  America,  has  been  already 
spoken  of.*  Of  his  position  in  European  politics  no  terser 
or  truer  summary  can  be  found  than  that  given  by  Charles  X.  "He 
and  I,"  so  said  that  most  unwavering  of  absolutist  princes,  '*are  the 
only  two  perfectly  consistent  men  in  France;  he,  in  his  unflinching  de- 
votion to  constitutional  liberalism;  I,  in  my  equally  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  monarchy  without  a  constitution."  La  Fayette,  wheji  he  entered 
the  National  Assembly,  insisted  on,  as  essentials  to  gooil  government : 
First,  a  bill  of  rights,  embracing  the  main  safeguanls  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  and  in  the  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Second,  the  distribution  of  power 
in  three  co  ordinate  departments — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
The  bill  of  rights  he  readily  succeeded  in  carrying  not  only  promptlyi 
but  with  immense  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly;  but  earn- 


*  Supra f  $  72.    As  to  La  Fayotto*8  Virgiuia  campaigns,  see  6  Mag.  of  Amer.  History, 
340. 
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estly  and  eveu  passionately  as  be  advocated  it,  lie  did  not  succeed  in 
the  second  and  most  essential  proposition,  that  of  investing  the  exec- 
utive and  the  jndiciary  with  powers  co-ordinate  with  the  legislature. 
lUit  to  this  position  lie  adhered,  true  to  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
true  to  the  belief  that  liberty  was  as  much  endangered  by  legislative 
or  popular  as  by  executiv^e  usurpation.  It  was  his  fidelity  to  this  last 
conviction  that  caused  him  to  be  persecuted  in  turn  by  the  revolution- 
ary convention  of  1793,  by  Napoleon,  and  by  the  Bourbons. 

Among  the  French  nobles  who  came  to  us  under  the  same  impulse  as 
La  Fayette  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  taking  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal order : 

Francis  (Comte  d')  Aboville  was  born  at  Brest  in  1730. 

He  came  to  America  as  a  volunteer  in  1778,  and  served  in 
America  as  colonel  under  Rochambeau.  Returning  to  France,  he  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1789  and  a  general  of  division  in  1792,  in 
which  position,  being  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  north  and  of  Ar- 
dennes, he  denounced  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  After  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  he  became  successively  first  inspector-general  of  artillery, 
senator,  and  governor  of  Brest.  Ilis  position  had  been  that  of  a  liberal 
constitutionalist  of  the  Gironde  type,  and  he  remained  in  comparative 
seclusion  during  the  Empire.  When  Louis  XVIII  returned  and  pro- 
claimed a  constitution  tolerably  liberal  he  was  supported  by  Aboville, 
who  held  high  military  office  until  his  death  in  1815. 

Charles  Armand  Tufin,  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  was  born  in 

1756,  in  Brittany.  His  early  life  was  at  least  sufticiently 
adventurous.  He  fought  a  duel  when  not  much  more  than  a  boy  to  sus- 
tain his  pretensions  to  a  beautiful  actress ;  and  then,  as  a  way  of  either 
making  amends  for  his  folly  or  evading  domestic  discipline,  he  hid  him- 
self for  a  while  in  a  Trappist  monastery.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
long  endure,  and,  seized  with  enthusiasm  for  America,  he  took  ptissage 
in  March,  1776,  for  Philadelphia.  The  ship,  which  was  chased  by  Brit- 
ish cruisers,  was  run  aground  on  Delaware  Bay,  her  papers,  passengers, 
and  crew  being  saved.  On  May  10,  Armand  was  commissioned  by 
Congress  as  colonel,  and  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a  corps  of  French- 
men for  the  Continental  service.*  He  was  with  La  Fayette  in  an  en- 
counter at  Gloucester  in  November,  1777,  and  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Red  Bank  and  Brandy  wine.  On  February  4, 1779,  he  wrote 
to  Congress  asking  leave  to  return  to  France,  upon  which  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  ai>proval  of  "  his  disinterested 
zeal  and  services,^  He  determined,  however,  to  put  off  for  a  time 
his  departure;  and  on  February  13,  1779,  Congress  appropriated 
$94,000  to  him  to  enable  him  to  recruit  his  corps.  He  distinguished 
himself  during  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall  by  great  efficiency  as  a 


*  Seo  4  WashiDgtoQ'a  Writings,  422 ;  5  id.,  171 ;  Corr.  of  Rev.,  Letters  to  Washing- 
iODy  i|  375. 
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partisan  leader,  wiuiiiu^  high  applause  from  Washington.*  In  the 
Southern  campaign  of  1780  he  was  with  Gates  at  Camden,  where  his 
'Megioii,"  it  Wits  allegeil,  shared  in  the  common  disgrace,  though  us  to 
how  far  its  leiuler  was  resi>onsible  for  this  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.!    Of  Armand  Washington  shortly  aftcrwanls  writes: 

*^  Colonel  Armand  id  »n  ofTlccr  of  great  nioi  it,  which,  added  to  his  being  a  foreigner 
t4i  his  rank  in  life,  and  to  the  Racriticos  of  property  he  has  made,  render  it  a  point  of 
delic:u;y  aswellasjustico  tocoutiiuie  to  him  the  means  of  Herving  honorably."  (Wash- 
ington to  Prottidont  of  Congress,  Oct.  11,  I7r<0;  7  Washington's  Writings,  252;  to 
s:une  etfect  Washington  to  Armand,  Nov.  27,  1780,  id.,  309.) 

On  February  3, 1781,  Armand  then  proi>osing  to  sail  for  Euro|>e,  Wash- 
ington commended  him  to  Biron  ^^  as  a:i  officer  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents,  bravery,  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  this  country."  } 

On  his  marriage  Washington  sent  him  a  letter  of  warm  congratuhi- 
tion.§  When  in  France,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1782,  Annaud 
made  many  purchases  for  the  American  service;  and  on  his  return,  in 
September,  he  appears  to  have  been  under  Washington's  immediate 
orders.  On  March  20, 1783,  he  was  made  brigadier  general,  having  been 
previously  detailed  to  the  support  of  Greene  in  South  Carolina.  In  1784, 
on  his  return  to  France,  he  re  entered  his  post  in  the  French  army,  and 
in  1788  was  appointed  colonel  of  chasseurs.  Of  his  political  position 
the  following  notice  is  given  by  Jefferson: 

**  The  noblesse  of  Brotaguo,  who  had  received  with  so  ninch  warmth  the  late  innova- 
tions in  the  ^overinnent,  assembled  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  and  cliose 
twelve  members  of  their  body  to  come  and  present  it.  Among  the^ne  was  the  Maninis 
de  la  Konarie  (Colonel  Armand).  The  king,  considering  the  noblesse  as  having  no 
legal  right  to  assemble,  declined  receiving  the  memorial.  The  deputies,  to  give 
greater  weight  to  it,  called  a  meeting  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Bretagno  resident 
at  Paris,  and  proposed  to  them  to  add  their  signatures.  They  did  so  to  the  number 
of  about  sixty,  of  whom  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was  one.  The  twelve  depnties;, 
for  having  called  this  meeting,  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Hastile,  where  they  now 
are,  and  the  Parisian  signers  were  deprived  of  such  favors  as  they  held  of  the  court." 
(Jefferson  to  Jay,  Paris,  Aug.  3,  1788,  3  Jefferson's  Works,  450.)  The  deputies  of  Bre- 
tagne  are  released  from  the  Bastile.    (Same  to  same,  id.,  483.) 

He  subsequently  took  strong  royalist  ground;  was  a  conspicaous 
leader  in  various  reactionary  movements  in  Brittany ;  became  a  refugee, 
and  died  of  fever  when  under  proscription,  in  a  place  of  refuge,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1795.  II 


*  2  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc..  9. 

t  See  the  authorities  examined  in  2  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  18^. 

t  Id.f  394.  See  to  same  eff'ect  Washington  to  Congress,  March  7,  1783,  8  id.,  391 ; 
Washington  to  Kochambeau,  May  16,  1784,  9  td.,  44. 

$  9  id.,  190. 

I  An  Interesting  life  of  Armand  by  Mr.  Townsend  Ward  is  given  in  2  Penn.  Mag.  of 
History,  Iff,  A  series  of  letters  from  Armand  to  Washington,  covering  the  period  of 
Arraand's  military  services  in  America,  will  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  for  1878.  These  letters  relate  almost  exclusively  to  matters  miUtary, 
though  they  are  diversified  by  an  aoconnt  of  ^  bloodless  duel  in  f  ebroar^,  1742^ 
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„    . .  Alexaiidro  Beitliicr  wius  bom  at  Versuillfs  in  1753.     lu 

Bvrthicr< 

his  seventeciitli  year  ho  entered  as  uiiijor  in  the  corps  royal, 
and,  volunteering  in  the  American  service,  was  witli  La  Fayette  in 
several  encounters  and  was  with  Uochainbeau  in  West  Chester,  and  at 
Yorktown.  Attaching  hiuiselton  his  return  to  France  to  La  Fayette, 
he  was  nominated  as  major-general  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles, 
in  which  post  he  showed  a  chivalric  devotion  to  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family.  lie  then  served  with  distinction  at  Ija  Vendee,  and 
in  179G  he  took  high  command  in  the  Italian  campaigns.  It  was  in 
these  campaigns  that  he  became  closely  attached  to  Napoleon,  be- 
coming aschief  d'etat  nmjor  general  de  Parmee.  Under  the  imperial 
government  he  was  successively  marshal  of  the  empire,  prince  of 
Neufchatel,  and  prince  of  Wagram,  and  he  married  a  niece  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  Notwithstanding  this  ace  umnlation  of  honors,  coupled  with 
enormous  emoluments,  he  was  among  the  llrst  on  the  restoration  to 
recognize  Louis  XVf  If,  who  made  him  a  peer  and  gave  him  contiden- 
tial  military  rank.  The  hundred  days  placed  him  iu  a  position  of  great 
distress. 

Napoleon,  not  aware  of  his  defection,  wrote  him  an  ailectionate  letter, 
calling  on  him  for  aid.  In  order  to  avoid  the  alternatives  thus  pressed 
on  him  he  hastened  to  his  country  residence  at  Bamberg,  where 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  under  his  window,  killed  by  the 
fall.  The  prevalent  opinion  was  that  he  had  thrown  himself  from  the 
window  in  agony  at  seeing  Russian  troops  march  by  on  their  way  to 
Paris.  According  to  another  account  he  was  thrown  from  the  same 
window  by  armed  assassins.  His  abilities  were  practical  rather  than 
s(>eculatLve ;  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  brought  him  to  America 
remained  at  least  latent  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  value  to 
Napoleon  consisted  in  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  the  arrangement 
and  execution  of  military  details. 

Victor  Claude  (Prince  de)  Broglie.a  sou  of  Victor 
Fran(;ois  (due  de)  Brogue,  was  born  m  l<o7.  lie 
visited  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  as  a 
volunteer,  and  won  in  a  marked  degree  the  regard  of  VViishiugton.  Ite- 
turning  to  France,  he  took  strong  liberal  grounds, differing  in  this  from 
his  father,  and  his  uncle.  Count  Charles  Francois  Broglie,but  agreeing 
with  his  cousins,  the  Lameths.  Prince  Broglie  was  a  deputy  to  the  States 
General,  and  was  employed  as  "marechal  de  camp"  in  the  army  of  the 

botwoeu  Arruuud  aud  "  CaptiiiiJ  SuickerH/'  and  by  letters  ufter  Iiis  return  to  France 
un  to  the  paymout  of  arrearH,  aud  as  to  the  political  condition  of  France.  In  a  letter 
of  June  18,  17SU,  lie  speaks  of  liiuiself  as  keeping  terms  with  all  x^iirties,  and  as  fear- 
iug  *' two  great  evils  for  my  country — anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  despotism  on  the 
other." 

OiiJannary  2,  171K),  he  denounces  the  *' constitution's  makers/' and  deplores  the 
general  disorder  of  the  realm.  On  March  22,  I79I,  he  writes  still  more  despoudingly : 
"Oor political  affairs  are  all  iu  the  most  deplorable  situation;  loyalhS  good  sense, 
firmness,  seem  to  be  banished  from  our  unliai)i>y  and   perhaps  more  guilty  country.*' 
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Bliine.  He  refused  adhesion,  however,  to  the  decree  of  deposition  of 
August  10,  and  wjis  arrested  and  executed  early  in  1794  by  the  order 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  prepared  a 
letter  to  his  family,  declaring  that  his  attachment  to  liberal  constitu- 
tional government  was  unshaken,  resolute  ivs  had  been  and  was  his  de- 
termination to  resist  decrees  which  established  a  desiK>tism  of  terror  in- 
stead of  a  government  of  law.* 

Armand-NicolasAngustin  (Comte  de)  Charles,  in  our 

Charles  CaHtries.  ,  _  ,      -r-,.  ,      ^^      .    .  ^  •      -.^v-^. 

service,  afterwards  Due  de  Castries,  was  born  u\  liob, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  connected  with  Bochambeau's  family  in 
our  Revolutionary  wur.f  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  noblesse  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and,  during  the  sessions  of  that  body  hrul  a 
quarrel  with  Charles  de  Lameth,  which  ende<l  in  a  duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded.  Castries  left  France  shortly  afterwards,  and  or- 
ganized a  corps  of  emigrants,  whom  he  commanded  in  some  of  the 
earlier  <allied  attacks  on  France,  lie  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1814,  when,  under  the  Bourbon  restoration,  he  wiis  miule  a  peer  of 
France  and  lieutenant-general. 

Franc^ois    Jean   de    Beauvoir,  Marquis  de  Chastellnx, 

was  born  in  Paris  in  1731,  and  was  a  i^elation  of  La  Fay- 

ett45.      He  entered   the  French   army  in   1747,  and  served  through 

the  Seven-years'  war  with  distinction.     On  March   1,  1780,  he  was 


*  Seo  2  Dalaarc's  History  of  Franco,  17o ;  :J  lU,  2.W  ;  5  id.,  482. 

Priuce  de  BrogUe  aud  Couut  do  Segiir  visited  Wa^biugtoii  at  his  lieadqaarters  on 
Octobers,  1782,  aud  in  a  letter  of  October  IS  to  Franklin,  Washini;ton  spoke  of  titeui 
as '*  amiable  and  accomplished  young  gentlemen."  Of  BrogUe,  Franklin  in  his  note 
of  introduction  of  April  t^,  1782,  said: 

**  He  bears  an  excellent  character  here,  is  a  hearty  friend  of  our  cause,  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  have  a  pleasure  in  his  conversation/' 

A  narrative  by  Prince  Broglie,  translated  by  Miss  E.  W.  Balch,  of  Philadelphia,  ap- 
pears in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  April,  1877. 

**0n  Prince  Broglie's  return  from  America  he  joined  the  party  of  nobles  who  main- 
tained liberal  ideas,  and  was  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  as  deputy  for  the 
district  of  Colmar,  where  the  estates  of  his  wife  were  situat-ed.  He  acted  with  the 
minority  of  the  nobles  in  the  assembly,  and  when  that  body  was  dissolved  he  served 
as  chief  of  staff  in  the  army  (»f  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Mardchal.  After  the  lUth 
of  August,  and  the  fall  of  monarchy,  he  resigned  from  the  ser^'ice  and  rotiretl  to  his 
country  seat  in  Franch-Comtc.  There  he  was  arrested  October  28, 1793,  and  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  ho  was  guillotined  June  27,  171)4,  just  a  few  days  before  the  9th  of 
Thermidor."    (1  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc.,  180.) 

In  a  notice  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hart  of  the  article  on  "Prince  do  Broglie"  in  I  Magazine 
of  American  History,  180,  the  correctness  of  tl:e  title  jfriuce,  in  the  case  of  Claude 
Victor  de  Broglie,  is  questioned.  His  father,  as  is  said,  was  Due  de  Broglie,  aud  sur- 
vived the  son.  To  this  it  maybe  replied  thai  the  title  **  prince  *'  was  given,  to  him  on 
his  visit  to  America  by  La  Fayette,  and  that  he  was  consequently  so  addressed  when 
here.     (S«e  Livingston  to  La  Favette,  Nov.  2,  1782.) 

1 1  every  day  ex  pec  t  my  brother-in-law.  Count  do  Charlus,  only  son  to  the  2hfar- 
qnis  de  Ciistries,  who  enjoys  a  great  consideration  in  France,  and  has  won  the  battle 
of  Closter  Camp.     (La  Fayette  to  W.ishington,  Nov.  13,  1780.) 
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made  mar6chal  de  camp;  anil,  in  recognitiou  of  bis  services  at  York- 
town,  was  appointed,  on  December  5,  1781,  governor  of  Longwy.  Of 
his  visit  to  Washington,  on  December  5,  1782,  be  gave  an  animated 
account  in  bis  '^Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrionale  dans  les 
annees,  1780-1783."  *  He  died  in  Paris  on  October  28,  17S8,  a  pro- 
iiounced  liberal  in  bis  political  views.  His  literary  rei)utation  wiis  bigb, 
having  obtained  for  bim  a  place  in  the  French  Academy. 

To  Gbastellux,  Washington,  on  December  14,  1782,  wrote  as  follows: 

"A  801180  ol*  your  public  services  to  this  country  and  gratitude  for  your  private 
frieudship  quite  overcame  me  at  tlie  moment  of  our  separatiou.  But  I  should  do  vio- 
loncc  to  my  feelings  aud  inclination  were  I  to  suffer  you  to  leavo  this  country  without 
the  warmest  assurances  of  an  affectionate  regard  for  your  i>erson  and  character.'' 
(8  Washington's  Writings,  3G6.)  t 

Adam  Philippe  (Comte  de)  Custine  was  born  at  Metz  in 
1740.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army  and  served  with 
Marshal  Saxe  in  bis  Netberlaud  campaigps.  His  conduct  in  those 
and  following  campaigns  was  so  meritorious,  that  Cboiseul  created  for 
bim  a  regiment  of  dragoons  called  after  him,  of  which  he  took  com- 
mand in  1780.  Ue  obtained  by  exchange  the  command  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  which  was  sent  to  America,  where,  as  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  show,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  Wiis  made  marechal  de  camp,  and  was  ma<le  governor  of 
Toulon.  In  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  elected  a  member 
ill  1789,  he  acted  generally  with  the  left.  He  was  head  of  an  army 
division  on  the  lower  llbine  in  1792,  and  seized  Landau,  Spire, 
Worms,  Mentz,  and  Frankfort.  His  evacuation  of  these  cities  drew 
on  him  suspicion,  but  be  was  received  biick  with  favor  and  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  north.  This,  however,  was  only  an  illusory  honor. 
The  convention  decreed  his  arrest,  and  '^Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe 
charged  himself  with  this  iwrilous  mission.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  the 
reprc^sentative  desired  a  review  of  the  troops;  forty  thousand  men  were 
under  arms.  The  soldiers,  who  suspected  Levasseur  of  coming  to  carry 
off  their  chief,  refused  him  military  honors.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  general  wjw 
arrested.  Custine  did  not  imitate  Dumouriez.  He  obeyed,  and  i>re- 
ferred  the  scaffold  to  the  land  of  the  stranger.  ♦  •  ♦  Custine  (on  his 
trial)  terminated  the  debate  by  a  defense  of  two  hours,  wherein  the 
clearness  of  his  refutation,  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  masculine 
aud  sober  pathos  of  the  warrior,  and  the  revolutionary  eloquence  of  the 
undoubted  patriot,  .inspired  all  spectators  with  emotion  and  respect. 
The  juries,  by  an  unexpected  majority,  delared  bim  guilty.  The  tri- 
bunal pronounced  the  sentence;  it  was  that  of  death.  *  *  *  On 
rising  (in  his  cell)  be  requested  a  priest,  and  passed  the  entire  night 
with  the  minister  of  God.    *     •    ♦     He  wrote  a  feeling  letter  to  his 


•Soo  1  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  3(>C. 

tSee  aUo  7  UL,  304,  3L1),  3*2o;  9  id.^  34H,  where  Washington  congratuhiteHChaHtellax 
oil  his  niarriago.    Sec  also  1  Peuu.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  227,  3(>0;  2  id.y  1G(>,  472« 
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son,  to  recoiiiiiieiid  to  bim  the  axve  of  his  niemory  iu  the  briUiaiit  days 
of  the  republic,  and  the  re-establishinent  of  his  innocence  ia  the 
hearts  of  the  people  when  time  should  remove  their  suspicions."*  To 
his  creed  as  a  constitutional  liberalist,  holding  the  same  doctrines  as 
La  Fayette,  he  remained  true  to  the  end. 

Of  Cnstine,  Sybol,  a  jiulicioiLs  German  critic,  thus  writen:  ^'Castine,  formerly  a 
marqnis  of  the  aucient  rc<^iiiu',  omploycil  iu  diplomatic  missions  and  freqiieutly  lion- 
ored  by  the  coulideuco  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  and  tho  favor  of  the  Prasi»ian  Govero- 
ment,  has  taken  part  in  the  revolntion  with  all  the  pride  and  self-contideiice  of  an 
ex]>erieucetl  politician  and  a  gallant  soldier.  Like  most  of  his  coutemiKtraries,  ho  had 
uo  presentiment  of  the  iucalcnlable  vastness  of  tho  interests  at  stake,  and  do  cou- 
scionsuess  of  the  duties,  the  uou-performance  of  which  must  hriu*;  about  uuiversal 
ruin  to  his  country.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  glorious  fruits  of  enlightenment,  ex.tco- 
sion  of  power  for  France,  and  the  promotion  of  his  own  |>cr8onal  interests.  Iu  his 
fiery  zeal  ho  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede,  and  was  even  obliged  to  atone  for  hid  title 
of  ancient  nobility  by  showing  himself  the  most  nidical  of  all  the  generals  in  the  army 
of  the  Rhine."    2  SylMil's  French.Rcvolution,  1G4.  t 

fitieniie  Charles  (Due  de)  Damas-Orux  was  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Crux  in  1754,  and  was  engaged  in  the  American 
war  as  colonel  of  the  Aquitaine  regiment,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
after  his  release  returned  to  France.  During  the  i*evolutiou  he  emi- 
grated from  France,  and  was  maiechal  de  camp  in  the  army  of  Cond^\ 
In  18U1  he  was  one  of  the  family  of  tiie  Due  d'Angouleme,  with  whom- 
he  returned  to  France  in  1814,  and  on  the  second  I'estoratiou  received 
high  military  and  civil  appointments.  Refusing  oltice  under  Louis 
Philippe,  he  died  in  retirement  in  184G. 

Matthieu  Dumas  was  born  in  Montpelier  in  1753,  and  was 
distinguished  through  his  military  career  for  his  great 
caipacit}'  of  organization  and  administration.  Entering  service  iu 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  an  effective  aid  of  Kochambeau  during 
the  latter's  American  campaigns,  f  After  the  peace  Dumas  was  em- 
ployed on  several  important  missions  connected  with  his  profession. 
In  1789  he  took  active  part  with  La  Fayette  in  the  organization  of  the 
national  guards.  Ue  was  placed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  leiuling 
military  positions;  but  he  was  suspected  by  tho  ultra-revolutionists, 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  from  Paris.  Returning  to  Frani^ 
after  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  to  a  prominent  military  p«>si- 
tion  by  Napoleon.  He  was  a  general  of  division  in  1805,  and  was 
minister  of  war  to  King  Joseph  in  Naples  in  1806-1808.  Becoming 
intendant  general  in  the  Russian  campaign,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
his  suite,  at  the  capitulation  of  Dresden  in  1813.  He  acquiesced  in  both 
the  first  restoration  and  in  the  government  of  the  hundred  days,  but 
on  the  second  restoration  wa^  remitted  to  private  life.     In  18J2  he  Wiis 


•  •: 


3  Lamartiuo\s  Gironaists,  US,  13>,  I'M,     Si?e  7  Washinjjton's  Writings,  31G,  31U. 
t  See  also  2  Dulaure's,  History  of  Frano«%  273,  2l).\  4-«U,  4  id.,  492. 
t  For  bis  account  of  tho  battle  of  Kinij*s  Bridge,  soo  4  Mag.  ot*  Auiur.  History,  A^i, 
40^ 
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elected  a  deputy,  and  as  siicli  took  part  in  tlio  movements  which  led  to 
the  revolution  ot*  1830,  under  which  lie  for  the  third  time  was  appointx?!d 
to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  national  guards.  lie  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  La  Payette,  whose  earlier  and  later  politiciil  course  he 
followed.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1837. 

Dumas  thus  describes  one  of  the  n^inor  incidertts  of  the  campaign  be- 
fore New  York  in  1781 : 

"My  friend  Clmrlos  do  L.-iuicth,  tlio  two  brothers  ncrthicr,  who  had  lately  arrivcwl 
from  France  and  joincMl  our  Ktaff,  and  myself,  established  our  bivounc  nesir  the 
lieailqnartersof  our  j^eneral,  M.  de  Heville,  (the  qiiarterriiaster-^eneral  of  the  army), 
ill  a  very  pleaScint  sitnation  between  rocks  and  under  the  shade  of  magnificent 
tulip  trees.  Wo  amused  ourselves  in  ornamentin<j;  this  little  sjmt,  near  which  our 
cannon  were  fixed,  and  in  a  short  time  and  at  a  very  trilling  exx^enso  we  had  a 
very  pretty  garden.  General  Washijigton,  wli(»  was  taking  a  survey  of  his  lino,  do- 
Hired  to  see  us.  We  had  been  apprised  of  his  visit,  and  he  found  on  our  tables  the 
plans  of  the  battlo  of  Trenton,  with  the  account  of  the  war  of  West  Point  and  sev- 
eral other  actions  of  the  war."    (4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  21.) 

Here,  under  these  tulip  trees,  meeting  the  chief  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  the 
Lameths,  representatives  of  constitutional  liberalism  in  the  Freneh  revolution,  and 
Dn mas  and  Berthicr,  represt'iiting  that  revoluti(m  in  its  various  stages,  and  the  em* 
piro  in  its  rise  and  fall. 

In  Blanchard's  Memoirs,  the  journey  of  himself  and  Dumas  from  Providence  to  New 
York,  on  June  1(>,  1782,  is  narrated  with  much  liveliness.  They  h^ffc  Providence  June 
Ifi  with  two  servants  and  three  horses.  They  dined  at  Wnt(Tm:in*s  tav«^rn,  fifteen 
miles  from  Providence,  where  th<\v  paid  9  livres,  French  money,  for  dinner  and  for- 
age. At  Ilartfonl  some  days  were  spent  in  establishing  a  hospital,  whore  **  I  was,  by 
way  of  parenthoses,  comp<?lled  to  light,  in  the  presence  of  a  grt;at  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, with  three  nurses  who  mutinied."  On  the  2i)tli  he  dined  under  a  tent  with 
Washington.  "  Twenty-five  covers  were  laid  for  ofUcors  of  the  army.  The  table  was 
served  in  the  American  style,  and  i)retty  abundantly:  vegetables,  roast  beef,  lamb, 
chickens,  H*'^lad  dressed  with  nothing  but  vinegar,  green  peas,  puddings,  and  sotim^  pie, 
a  kind  of  tart  greatly  in  use  in  England  and  among  the  Americans.  They  gave  us  on 
the  Hiinie  plate  beef,  green  peas,  lamb,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  some  Madeira 
wine  was  brought,  which  was  passed  around  whilst  drinking  different  healths  to  the 
King  of  France,  the  French  army,"  etc.  (Stone,  **Our  French  Allies,"  3*.»0,  citing 
Hiaiichard,  140.) 

Chevalier  Lebegne  DnPortail,  being  at  this  time  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ill  the  royal  corps  of  engineers  in  France,  was, 
on  February  13,  1777,  received  by  Messrs.  Franklin  antl  Deane  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  To  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  American  career  reference  is  elsewhere  made.  On 
liift  return  to  Frimc>e  he  received  the  grjide  of  general  of  brigade,  and 
then  passed  some  time  in  Naples,  where  he  was  employed  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  military  system.  In  1788  he  was  made  marc^clial  de  cam)),  and 
in  1700  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  war.*  While 
occupying  this  post  ho  was  charged  with  relaxing  military  discipline 


•See  index,  title  DuPortail ;  andseotw/rrt,  Girard  to  Con  gross,  Jan.  15, 1771);  Frank- 
lin to  Vergonues,  Feb.  2,  1782;  as  to  original  contract  with,  see  entry  made  under 
date  of  Fob.  1.3,  1777  ;  for  letter  commending  him,  seo  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov. 
24, 1781.    DuPortail  w:i8  chief  of  the  engineer  r^mn  at  the  siego  of  Yorktown. 
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by  permitting  his  soldiers  to  visit  political  clabs.  This  exposed  him  to 
royalist  attack,  while  he  eucouutered  republican  ceusare  from  his  al- 
leged neglect  of  volunteer  arming  and  of  frontier  defense.  To  the  last 
charge  he  defended  himself  on  the  ground  of  want  of  funds.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  made  good  his  escai)e,  and  sailed  for  America. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  he  took  passage  for  re- 
turn, but  died  on  the  voyage.* 


•  For  correspoudeuce  of  DiiPortaii  with  Washington,  see  1  Sparks',  Rev.  Cor.,40T, 
408 ;  2  id,,  353, 450. 

'*  Yon  knew  Dn  Portail,  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  said  to  bo  violent  in  favor  of  the 
revolution.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  seen  him,  excepting  a  short  visit  of 
congratnhition  the  other  day.  My  judgment,  therefore,  shouhl  have  little  weight, 
but  I  believe  he  is  too  much  the  friend  of  liberty  to  approve  of  the  conatitntion.  For 
the  rest,  he  has,  as  you  know,  that  command  of  himself  and  that  simplicity  of  exti^ 
rior  deportment  which  carry  a  man  as  far  as  his  abilities  can  reach."  (G.  Morris  to 
Washington,  December  1,  1790.) 

Hntchinson,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  June  10, 1778,  gives  what  purports  to  be  an 
abstract  of  a  letter  from  Du  Portail,  dated  December  11,  in  which  the  American  suc- 
cess is  attributed  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  British  mismanagement.  *'  He  con- 
demns the  sending  of  Burgoyne  with  such  an  army  through  a  horrid  wilderness,  where 
the  Americans  could  harrassand  distress  them,  and  could  tight  in  the  only  way  advan- 
tageous to  them.  He  says  that  after  the  victory  at  Brandy  wine,  and  another  I  forget, 
little  or  no  advantage  was  made  for  want  of  cavalry."  Acconling  to  Hutchinson, 
Dn  Portail  then  goes  on  to  question  ultimate  American  success,  which  he  says  eonhl 
be  prevented]  if  the  British  could  keep  30,000  men  permanently  on  this  continent; 
and  lie  declares  that  the  Americans  are  **  used  to  idleness,  to  drinking  tea,  mm,  to 
smoking,"  etc,  and  *'  will  not  hold  out  in  war,"  and  have  so  viohnit  an  antipathy  to 
the  French,  that  **  that  they  would  sooner  go  over  to  the  British  army  than  light  with 
the  French."  But  Hntchinson  only  claimed  to  give  the  substance  of  this  letter,  and 
rcmeml>ering  how  inaccurate  wore  English  translations  of  other  French  intercepted 
letters,  and  how  remarkably  this  letter  chimed  in  with  what  Hutchinson  wanttnl  to 
believe  at  that  time,  we  may  question  whether  in  this  casi«  Du  Portail  said  .ill  that 
is  hero  imputed  to  him.  He  was  no  doubt  discontented  in  December,  1777,  but  m> 
far  from  thinking  French  co  operation  on  the  field  impracticable,  he  did  his  Ix^t  to 
bring  it  al>oiit.  The  letter  also  is  open  to  the  same  suspicion  of  l>eing  corrupted  in 
translation  and  publication  as  has  since  been  found  justly  to  attach  to  other  alleged 
American  documents  issued  during  the  war  as  **  intercepted."  Jones,  in  his  History 
of  New  York,  refers  to  this  very  letter  as  one  put  forth  by  the  British  to  liolster  up 
their  case;  and  then  it  woultl  not  be  strange  if  it  was  subjected  to  tlie  s:inie  corrup- 
tion as  <»ther«locuments  issued  from  the  s;imc  quarter  for  the  same  purpose.  (2  Hutch- 
inson's Diary,  iiOi).) 

Du  Portail's  **  memorial  "  to  8t.  Germain,  as  it  is  called,  is  given  at  h*ngth  in  the 
London  Clironicle  for  17r"2,  vol.  ii,  GO,  G5,  7H,  ?:!'4,  'J2.  As  it  here  appears  it  tills  nearly 
twenty  close  columns,  and  is  just  such  a  document  on  Auierica  as  the  British  minis- 
try would  at  th«;  time  have  ])repared  on  Nt>v<'mber,  177?^,  when  they  ar»^  dateil.  *' A. 
B."  who  sends  them  to  the  Chronicle,  declares  them  to  be  "  faithful  translations  of 
copies  of  the  (iriginals  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department 
of  France.  The  arguments  used  art*  almost  identical  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
"  intercepted  "  letters  of  Deane. 

Of  a  curious  and  rare  work  entitUnl  **  Love  and  Patriotism,  or  the  Extraordinary  Ad- 
ventures of  M.  D»i  Portail,  late  major-general,"  etc.,  a  copy  is  in  the  librarj*  of  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  a  stilted  romance,  purporting  to  give  Du  PoriaiPs  advent, 
nres  in  Poland,  where  his  title,  :iccording  to  the  author,  was  Baron  de  Lovinski, 
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Axel,  (Cointe  de)  Fersen,  was  born  iu  Stockholm  in  1750, 
but  entering  in  early  life  into  the  French  service,  he  took 
part  in  the  American  campaigns  as  colonel  of  the  Royal  Swedes,  and 
was  aid  to  Bochambeau  at  the  taking  of  Yorktown,  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  Washington  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati.*  On  his  return  to 
France  he  was  attached  to  the  royal  family  and  his  attachment  to  the 
queen  was  the  subject  of  much  republican  criticism.  On  June  20, 1791, 
he  undertook  to  procure  a  carriage  for  the  king's  escape  from  Paris. 
On  this  carriage  he  took  the  place  of  driver,  t  At  Bondi,  he  handed 
the  travelers  to  guards,  in  whose  hands  the  arrest  of  Vergennes  took 
place.  After  the  return  of  Louis  to  the  capital  Fersen  was  sent  by 
Louis  on  missions  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
and  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  he  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king, 
being  made  marshal  of  Sweden.  In  this  post,  however,  he  incurred 
great  popular  enmity,  and  was  killed  in  a  riot  in  Stockholm  in  1810. 
Fersen,  however,  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  French  officers  who 
sought  America  under  the  influence  of  liberal  views.  His  position  in 
the  French  court  was  embarrassing  from  the  peculiar  and  chivalric  ad- 
miration exhibited  by  him  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  interest  which, 
drawn  by  his  singular  beauty  and  devotion,  she  seems  to  have  ttiken  in 
him.  His  transfer  to  America,  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  this  awk- 
wardness, was  procured  by  Vergennes. 

Francois  Louis  Teissaidr,  Marquis  de  Fleury,  was  born  on 
^^^^'  March  28,  1749,  at  Languedoc.     He  was  one  of  the  party 

which  accompanied  Coudray  in  1776,  having  previously  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain  of  engineers  from  the  French  Government.  In  the 
American  army  he  served  as  volunteer,  receiving  a  commission  as  caj** 
tain,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine 
and  of  Germantown.  At  Fort  Mifflin  he  served  during  its  six  weeks' 
siege  as  engineer-in-chief,  was  severely  wounded,  and  showed  in  the 
defense  such  gallantry  and  skill  that  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  was 
conferretl  on  him.  At  Monmouth  he  also  distinguished  himself,  and 
in  the  assault  at  Stony  Point,  in  1779,  he  was  first  to  mount  the  ramparts, 


and  wliitlicr  lie  wont  after  the  Ainorican  Revolution.  A  subplot  details  the  advent- 
ures of  111©  dauj;]iter  of  I)u  Portail,  and  also  of  "Pnlawski,"  who  is  described  as 
having  died  at  the  8iej;<»  of  Savannah  in  1771),  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Lodoiska,  l)n  PortaiTs  wife.  The  volume  was  printed  in  BostT»n  in  171>9,  by 
Sanuiel  Etheridge.  Its  style  is  so  different  from  that  of  Du  Portail's  other  writings 
to  which  we  have  aecess  that  (aside  from  the  grotcsqno  absurdity  of  its  cont<Mits) 
its  genuineness  may  he  doubted. 

*  »Soo  his  letters  to  his  father  in  3  Mag.  of  Amor.  History,  369,  437. 

t  "Count  Fersen  is  often  using  his  ticket  of  entry  ;  which  surely  he  has  clear  right 
to  do.  A  gallant  soldier  and  Swede,  devoted  to  this  fair  queen — as  indeed  the  highcNit 
Swede  now  is  *  ♦  *  Count  Fersen  does  seem  a  likely  young  soldier,  of  alert,  do- 
cisivo  ways;  he  circulates  widely,  seen,  unseen;  and  has  business  on  hand.'*  (2Car- 
lyle's  French  Roy.,  ch.  3,  p.  8,  iu  which  Person's  agoncy  in  the  royal  flight  is  vividly 
told.) 
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8C5iziii|r  au<i  carrying;  off  tlie  British  flag;,  for  which  act  of  gaUantry  he 
received  a  medal  from  GoiigresH.  From  his  own  government  he  received 
the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  a  pension  for  his  York  town  services.  ^'  On 
his  return  to  France  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Pondichi^ry, 
1784,  and  died  in  his  native  land  with  the  rank  of  mar()chal  de  camp."  * 

Charles  Malo  (Count  dc)  Lameth,  a  brother  of  Theo- 
^^  ^  '  dore,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  and  died  inl832.  His 
rank  in  llochaml>eau^s  army  was  that  of  captain,  doing  as  such,  accord- 
ing to  Laronssc,  brilliant  service  Wounded  severely  at  Yorktown, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  Elected  in  1708  as  a  deputy 
of  the  nobles  of  Artois,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  nobles  who  first 
joined  the  third  estate,  he  ultimately  took  his  place  in  the  National 
Assembly  as  thus  constituted,  and  in  that  body  ailvocated  constitu- 
tional reform,  defending  those  reforms  with  much  zeal  and  eloqneuce. 
As  the  revolution  progressed  he  joined  in  it«  defense  in  the  legislative 
liall  until  the  close  of  1701,  when  he  resiste<l  the  measures  then  in 
progress  for  the  absolute  deposition  of  the  king.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars  a  reconciliation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  party  of  liberal  conservatism,  took  place  between  the  Lameths,  Da- 
port,  Barnave,  and  their  friends,  and  La  Fayette.  Charles  de  Lametb, 
however,  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  at  Yvelot  as  unfriendly'  to  the 
republic,  but  was  released  by  the  efforts  of  his  brother  Theodore.  He 
then  went  to  ITamburg,  where,  he  entered  into  business  with  his  brother 
Alexander;  but  on  the  18tli  Brumaire  returned  to  France,  and  after- 
wards he  received  several  important  civil  commands  from  Napoleon. 
Under  Louis  XVIII  he  wns  made  lieutenant-general.  He  remained, 
however,  in  retirement  until  1820,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  deputies,  and  was  one  of  the  party  of  two  hundred  aiul  twenty- 
one  nieml)ers  who  protested  against  the  ordinances  of  July,  and  sxlhered 
to  the  revolution  of  July.  But  after  this  revolution  he  is  reiwrted  as 
having  taken  part  in  theconservativo  reactionary  movements  which  cost 
Louis  Philippe  his  throne. 

„  Alexandre  Theodore  Victor  (Comte  de)  Lameth, 

another  brother,  was  born  in  Paris  in  170<>,  and 
died  n  1820.  As  captain  in  a  regiment  of  royal  artillery  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  his  brotlier,  in  the  American  war,  and  at  its  close  was 
made  colonel  of  cavalry.  A  deputy  from  I  he  nobles  in  the  States  Cren- 
eral  of  1780,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  onler  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate,  as  was  the  case,  says  Larousse,  with  most  of  the  young  nobles 
who  had  engaged  in  the  American  war;  he  united  liberal  views  in  iK)li- 
tic^  with  those  [)hilosophical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  were  in  themselves  incompatible  with  the  ancien  regime.  On  the 
memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August  lie  pronounce<l  against  feudal 
privileges,  renouncing  those  to  which  he  was  entitled. 


"  Miss  lialrli,  1  Mn«r.  ui'  Amor.  Ilistciry,  720. 
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Bnt  after  abolishing  almost  all  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy,  he  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy  itself;  and  he  entered  into 
relations  with  the  court,  in  which  he  was  for  a  time  induced  to  believe 
that  the  court  would  really  accept  a  system  of  constitutional  reform. 
Occupying  this  position,  he  took  part,  under  La  Fayette,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  La  Fayette  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  and  confined  with  La  Fayette  in  the  prisons  of  Namur,  of  Cob- 
lentz,  and  of  Magdeburg.  After  a  severe  imprisonment  of  three  years 
ho  was  released  at  his  mother's  intercession.  Returning  to  Franco 
after  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  nominated  by  Napoleon  to  sovenil 
civil  offices  in  succession.  In  1819  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  pre- 
cinct of  Seine-Tnferioure,  in  which  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  left,  lie 
vigoronsly  defended  liberal  politics.* 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Lameths  to  occupy,  as  did  La  Fayette, 
at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  a  position  which  was  as  little  accept- 
able to  the  court  as  it  was  to  the  Girondists  or  to  the  ultra  revolution- 
ists. As  against  the  court,  the  Lameths  took  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
ecutive was  to  be  stripped  of  absolute  ))ower,  and  was  to  become  a  de- 
partment of  government  co-ordinate  with  legislature  and  judiciary.  As 
against  the  Girondists,  they  insisted  that  the  Jegislature  should  not  be 
invested  with  absolute  power,  and  should,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  judiciary,  be  placed  in  coordination  with  the  executive. 
As  against  the  ultra-revolutionary  school,  they  held,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  American  experience,  that  while  the  ))eople  are  to  rule, 
their  opinions  are  not  to  be  collected  from  clubs  or  from  mass  meetings, 
or  even  from  plebiscites,  but  from  the  action  of  their  legislative  repre- 
sent^itives  acting  co-ordinately  with  executive  and  judiciary. 

By  the  court  the  brothers  were  denounced  as  speculative  doctri- 
naire's; as  deserters  of  their  order  ;t  as  ungrateful  to  the  crown,  from 
whom,  it  was  said,  their  family  had  received  great  favors.  By  the  rev- 
olutionary terroristic  tribunals  they  were  proscribed  as  reactionists. 

Lamartine,  whose  devotion  to  the  Girondists  led  him  to  look  with 
unfriendly  eyes  on  all  liberals  who  did  not  acc'cpt  the  Girondist  dis- 
tinctive views,  thus  spoke  of  the  brothers  :$ 

**  The  Lameths',  courtiers,  educated  by  tlie  kindness  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, overwhelmed  with  the  favors  and  pensions  of  the  king,  had  the  con- 
spicuous defection  of  Mirabeau  without  having  the  excuse  of  his 
wrongs  against  the  monarchy;  this  defection  was  one  of  their  titles  to 
po[>ular  favor.  Clever  men,  they  carried  with  them  into  the  nationiil 
cause  the  conduct  of  courts  in  which  tliey  had  been  brought  up.  Still 
theirloveof  the  revolution  was  disinterested  and  sincere.  Their  emi- 
nent talents  did  not  equal  their  ambition." 


•  Lottera  frdiD  him  wlieii  at  Magiloburj;  arc  given  in  0  Mag.  of  Amor.    History^ 
4r>:{,  446. 

t  Their  father  was  of  tho  old  noblc8H0 ;  th(>ir  niotlior  was  a  Histor  of  MarHlial  Broglio. 
t  I  History  of  tho  GirondiHtH,  Amcr.  cd.,  :U. 
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Sybcl,  a  German  author  of  excellent  jiidgraent,  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  Lameths  to  a  want  of  that  dashing  courage  by  which  alone  they 
could  have  maintaiued  their  position  of  antagonism  to  absolutism  either 
in  court,  or  in  legislature,  or  in  mob.* 

Thiers,  from  his  stand-point  of  constitutional  liberalism,  discussed  the 
position  of  the  Liuneths  more  in  detail  and  with  a  juster  appreciation. 
In  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  he  declares,  when  the 
doctrinaire  liberals  formed  a  distinct  party,  ''  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  Dupont  conceived  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  that  Barnave  expressed 
it,  and  that  the  Lameths  executed  it."  t  The  Lameths,  we  are  farther 
told,  while  agreeing  with  Mirabeau  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  co-ordinancy  of  the  executive  department,  were  unwilling  to  give 
the  king  an  absolute  veto.  lie  should  be  entitled  to  a  retOj  they  said, 
but  this  should  be  qualified  or  suspensive.  |  Alexander  Lameth,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  here  again 
differing  from  Mirabeau,  insisted  that  in  the  legislature  should  1)6  vested 
the  prerogative  of  declaring  Wiir.  §  When,  however,  the  alternative  was 
entire  destruction  of  the  monarchy  or  its  preservation  under  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  Lameths,  true  to  their  principles  of  distribution  of 
power,  took  sides  in  favor  of  limited  monarchy  as  against  the  absolut- 
ism of  legislature  or  of  clubs.  *'  Nothing,"  says  Thiers,  "could  be  more 
praiseworthy  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  moment  than  the  service 
rendered  the  king  by  Barnave  and  the  Lameths;  and  never  did  they 
display  more  address,  energy,  and  talent.  ||  They  failed,  but  it  was  iu 
jiart,  at  least,  because  they  tried  to  apply  a  constitution  which  had 
been  evolved  from  American  conditions  to  a  people  whose  training  had 
been  that  of  France. 

Theodore  (Comte  de)  Lameth  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1750,  and  died  in  1854.  As  a  cavalry  officer  ho  was 
engaged  as  a  French  auxiliary  in  the  Jtevolution,  allietl  to  La  Fayette 
and  Biron, sharing  their  liberal  ideas;  and  on  returning  to  France  be 
took  particular  pains,  as  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  avoid  all  collision 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  was  quartered,  in  1790 
the  electors  of  Jura  made  him  president  of  the  depnrtment,  and  cho5»e 
him  a  delegate  to  the  Xational  Assembly,  llis  position  there  was  that  of 
a  constitutionalist,  but  when  the  extreme  zealots  of  the  mountain  gained 
the  ascendancy  he  eseape<l  to  Switzerland,  and  then  went  to  England, 
lieturning  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  he  spent  the 

•  Syliol,  1  Fn-ncli  Kovoliitioii,  'MM,  ff. 

As  to  Charles  LanH'tli's  motion  to  abolish  tlie  priviioj^f's  of  tlio  nobles,   see  1  Dn- 
lanre/rt  IliHtory,  3il  ;  as  to  liin  duel  with  Castries,  iff.,  :{IM,  in  which  ho  was  wounded. 
t  History  of  th<^  French  Revolution,  Anier.  ed.,  78. 

$  Id,,  1 13. 
|/rf.,  185. 
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Tomainder  of  his  long  life  in  seclusion,  broken  only  by  a  service  during 
the  hundred  days  in  the  house  of  deputies. 

Alexandre  Louis  de  Gontaut  Lauznu  (Due  de  Lauzun), 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Due  de  Biron,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1747.  Handsome,  rich,  of  eminently  noble  birtb,  his  youth 
was  spent  in  wild  dissipation.  He  entered  the  army  in  early  manhood, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  expedition  which  in  1779  captured  the 
English  settlement  of  Sambre.  When  he  rolunteered  for  America  he 
was  promised  an  independent  legion  of  twenty-four  hundred  men.  This 
promise,  however,  the  ministry  was  unable  to  keep,  and,  with  much 
grumbling,  he  was  obliged  to  see  his  command  reduced  to  four  hundred 
cavalry  and  eight  hundred  infantry.  Even  of  this  force  one-third  was 
left  behind  from  want  of  trfinsports.  When,  however,  in  the  American 
service,  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  romantic  ideas  of  chiv- 
alry as  by  his  bravery.  On  his  return  to  France  he  inherited  from  his 
uncle  the  title  of  Due  de  Biron.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  nobles  to  the 
States-general  in  1780,  and  took  decided  liberal  ground,  and  was  placed 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1792  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  1793  accepting  other  high  command.  But  in  his  politi<'al  course  he 
differed  widely  from  LaFayette.  Once  engaged  in  the  revolution,  he 
permitted  himself,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  consequences,  to  be  car- 
ried into  some  of  its  wildest  excesses ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  misforiune 
that  his  early  intimacy  with  the  Due  d'Orleans  brought  upon  him  some 
of  the  shadows  which  hung  so  heavily  on  that  infamous  prince.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  revolutionist,  and  his  courage  and  social  position, 
as  well  as  his  military  skill,  were  of  much  benelit  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.  But  the  recklessness  of  his  teini)cr  plunged  him  into  quarrels 
with  his  associates,  and  after  a  violent  collision  with  Bossignol,  the 
Jacobin  general,  he  was  arrested,  tried  in  Pfaris  on  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, was  convicted,  and  on  January  31,  1793,  executed.  '*  He  died 
as  he  had  desired  to  live,  gallant,  proud,  and  api)lauded."*  But  it 
was  this  love  of  applause  that  deprived  his  course  of  consistency  and 
his  character  of  weight,  t 


•  3  Lainartino'H  GiroiKliHts,  280. 

f  IIo  was  commisHionnd  to  carry  the  intoUigonco  of  CornwalliH'  Hiirronder  to  Frjineo. 
Ho  left  immediately  nfiv.r  that  event.     (Soe  8  Wasliingtoii's  WritiiigH,  4:W.) 

To  him  Washington,  on  May  10,  1783,  wrote  as  follows : 

**  Your  particular  services,  sir,  with  the  i)oliti<ness,  zeal,  and  attention  which  I 
have  over  experienced  from  you,  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  imjiression  on  my 
mind,  and  will  serve  to  endear  yon  to  my  remembrance.  It  would  bavn  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  bad  further  opportunity  to  give  you  in  person  the  assurances  of 
my  regard  conld  your  ordei-s  have  permitted  jour  longer  continuance  in  the  country." 

Lanzun's  troops  sailed  from  the  capes  of  Delaware  on  May  12,  17^3. 

Lanznn  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Washington  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  French  forces  and  their  joint  action  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  (7 
Washington's  Writings,  311);  8  trf.,  64,  84,  87,  9i-(n),  lOD.) 

Laazan's  residence  at  Newport,  in  1780,  was  with  Mrs.  Ilunt^sr,  at  No.  204  Thames 
Btreety  of  which  residence  he  gave  ^  account,  and  where  he  left  a  repnta- 
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Chevalier  du  Plessis  Mauduit  was  breveted  c:iptaiii  on 
September  19, 1776;  distinguished  himself  at  Gormantowu 
and  Red  Bank,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1777.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France.  His  life  was  one  of  varied 
adventures.  Born  in  1753,  he  was  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age  when, 
escaping  from  the  artillery  school  at  Grenoble,  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  tour  of  the  world.  After  his  return  to  France  ho  ardently  embraced 
the  American  cause  and  sailed  for  America,  wherCf  as  a  volunteer  he 
rendered,  as  is  said,  distinguished  service.  He  was  appointed  in  17H7 
to  the  command  of  the  French  .regiment  at  Port-au-Prince.  Here  he 
took  strong  reactionary  ground,  and  refused,  in  connection  with  the 
royal  governor,  to  promulgate  the  liberal  edicts  coming  i'rom  France. 
An  insurrection  took  pla(».o,  which  he  suppressed  with  great  bloodsheil; 
but  the  insurgents  were  re-enforced  on  March  2,  1791,  by  regiments 
arriving  from   France,  who  "fraternized''  with  the  insurgents.     In 


tion  for  coiisi4l(*rateiie.ss  and  kiruliichs  whicli  uiij^lit  to  be  cousideitMl  ia  connection 
with  his  Paris  Rocinl  (Exploits. 

Of  Laii/nn,  at  this  poriod,  Ferson,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  of  November  30,  17:^ 
writes: 

**I  can  not  nipcat  to  yon  oflen  onon«Th,  my  dear  father,  how  innch  I  am  attached  to 
(ho.  Puke  de  Lanznn,  and  how  fond  I  am  of  liim.  He  is  the  noblest  sonl  and  most 
Ktraij^ht-forwanl  charact«'r  I  know."    (:<  Mi*j;.  of  Amor.  History,  440.) 

In  volunio  4  of  the  American  Historical  Magazine,  page  51,  is  given  a  translation 
f>f  Laiiznirs  narrative  of  the  march  of  Kochainboan's  army  on  Yorktown.  In  this 
narrative  there  is  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  encounter  between  Tarleton  and  Laiiznn,  as 
woli  as  references  to  the  parts  taken  by  Vioin^^nil  and  Castine.  The  paper  is  niarkMl 
by  Lauznn's  nsual  levity,  brilliancy,  and  self- admiration,  coupled  with  occasional 
depreciatory  remarks  on  the  Am(Tican  militia. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  French  otlicors  in  Rhode  Island  in  I7f^  Mr.  J.  A.  Stevens, in 
his  interesting;  article  on  the  French  in  RlKule  Island  (3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  401,) 
thus  writes: 

**The  courtly  polish  of  the  French  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance which  the  colonists  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  met  from  British  officers.  A 
Providence  letter  of  the  22d,  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  is  explicit  on  this  |»oint. 
*Tho  French  oflicers  of  every  rank,*  it  says,  'have  n^ndered  themselves  agreeable  by 
that  politeness  which  characterizes  the  French  nation;'  and  adds  that  t ho 'oflicers 
and  soldiers  wore  cockades  of  three  colors,  emblematic  of  a  triple  alliance  between 
France,  Spain,  and  America.'  T\u*.  British  had  destroyed  the  forests  on  the  island, 
and  left  no  timber  from  which  even  soldiers*  huts  could  be  built.  K<N?hanibeau  snc- 
ceeditd  in  obtaining  from  the  mainland  material  enough  not  merely  for  the  hnt«  bnt 
for  a  large  hall,  which  was  used  for  sneial  recepti<m»." 

Of  Lauzun  at  Yorivtown  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  .i  French  Officer,  snp]mse<l 
to  be  Du  Bourg  (4  Mag.  of  Anier.  History,  etc.,  4W»),  writes  that  on  October  4, 
"after  charging  several  times  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  he  was  onlereil  by  M.  dr 
('hoisi'y  to  fall  back,  and  obeyed.  As  he  was  returning  with  his  tnmps  he  saw  one  of 
the  lancers  of  his  legion  at  some  distance  engaged  with  two  of  Tarleton's  dragoons. 
Without  a  word  to  any  one  ho  lowered  his  guard  and  went  to  his  assistance." 

Lauzun*s  Memoirs,  as  they  are  called,  which  were  published  in  Paris  in  1823,  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  so  far  as  concerns  tbe])art  that  relates  to  his  adventnrcA  in 
America.    For  notices  of  Lauzun,  s«>e  Stone's  **  Our  French  Allies,"  22, 2G,  29d-:tt)6. 
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the  uproar  that  succeeded  Maiidiiit  Wius  massacred  by  his  own  trena- 
il iers.* 

Louis  Marie  (Vicointe  de)  Noailh's,  lieutenant-coh)nel  of 

the  regiment  Soissonais,  at  Yoiktown,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1756.  lie  and  La  Fayette  married  sisters,  and  from  the  sanu^ 
stand-point  as  La  Fayette  he  entered  enthusiastically  in  the  American 
cause.  When  he  returned  to  France  he  took  strong  hberal  grouiul  in 
the  States  General,  and  afterwards  a<'cepted  high  military  ai>point- 
ment43.  In  1793,  disheartened  at  the  tone  the  French  revolutionary 
movements  were  then  iissuming,  he  revisited  America.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  to  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he  rendered  singularly  gallant 
services.  He  was  mortally  wounded  on  January  9, 1804,  in  the  capture 
of  a  British  cruiser  near  Havana. 

James  Josei)h  (Comte  de)  Vauban,  a  gnindson  of  the  great 

engineer,  was  born  in  Dijon  in  1754.  As  lieutenant  in  the 
*^  gendarmarie'^  of  Luueville  he  was  an  aid  to  Kochambeau  in  America, 
and  was  a  colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  lie  emigrated 
to  Coblentz,  serving  under  Conde,  but  returned  to  France  during  the 
Consulate,  in  which,  however,  he  met  with  little  favor.  On  the  resto- 
ration he  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  the  i)ublication  of  a  history 
by  him  of  the  Veudean  war,  in  which  he  criticised  severely  the  Bour- 
bon princes,    lie  died  in  181G. 

Louis  Philippe  (Count  de)  Segur  was  born  in  Paris  on 
De<;ember  10,  1753.  He  served  under  Kochambeau  in  the 
campaign  of  1782.  On  his  return  to  France  his  attnictive  manners  and 
brilliant  talent  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  in  1784  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Catherine  II,  by  whom  he  was  very  favorably 
received.  With  his  father  he  became  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Napo- 
leon, and  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate  in  1812.  Although  nom- 
inated, on  the  first  restoration,  to  the  house  of  peers,  he  joined  Napo- 
leon during  the  hundred  days,  and  took  then  and  afterwards  opiiortu- 
uities  of  expressing  to  him  devotion.  In  1824  he  published  his  '*Me- 
moires,"  a  translation  of  which  aiipeared  in  Boston  in  1825.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1830.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  M^moires"  there  is  an  ani- 
mated account  of  the  American  Eevolutionary  war  from  the  French 
stand- point. 

Antoine  Charles  Vionninilt  was  born  in  the  Vosges 
in  1728  of  noble  birth ;    was  a  captain  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  was  wounded  during  the  Seven  years'  war,  in  which, 
in  Hanover  and  Corsica,  he  took  an  active  part.    In  1770  he  was  ap- 

*  For  a  notice  of  an  ndveutnrouH  attack  by  him,  in  connoctiou  with  Colonel  Luii- 
TOU8,  on  the  Chew  House,  at  the  battle  of  GermautowD,  see  4  Mag.  of  Aiuer.  History, 
198. 

t  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Vioin<5iiil  of  December  7,  1782,  says :  "  The  many 
^reat  and  amiable  qiialilies  which  yon  poHHuss  have  inspired  me  v.'ith  the  highest 
■eutimonta  of  eHteem  **■     '    '    '  •»«»^*"i'  "    (^n  Washington's  WritiniCH,  :J05.) 
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pointed  '*  marecbtil  de  camp."  In  1 780  he  was,  as  is  stated  nliove,  sec- 
ond in  command  to  liochambeaa,  and  was  made  lieutenant* general  in 
1781,  and  was  attached  to  the  army  in  Paris,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Broglie.  He  was  mortally  wounded  when  defending  the  royal 
family  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  10, 1792. 

Charles  Joseph  Viom^nil,   the  brother  of  the 

Charles  JoAvuh  Viuui^nil.  ,  ti«  ^'  r*  «_• 

above,  a  marshal  and  i>eer  ot  France,  was  bom  in 
1734,  and  was  ii\so  engaged  in  the  Seven-years  war.  He  was  apiK>inted 
brigadier  in  1770  and  marechal  de  camp  in  1780,  and  was  with 
Kochambeau  in  his  American  campaigns.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
received  in  1789  the  government  of  Martinique.  From  this  office  he 
Pfissed  to  the  emigrant  army  raised  by  Gonde,  and  then  entered  into 
liussian  service,  where  Paul  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  afterwards  took  a  command  under  John  VI  of  Portugal 
in  resisting  the  French  invasion  of  that  country,  and  then,  being  re- 
lieved of  command,  settled  for  a  time  in  ISngland.  Returning  in  1814 
with  Louis  XVIII  he  was  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  royal 
volunteers  of  Vincennes.  In  18L5,  being  then  eighty  years  old,  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  at  his  post  in  opposing  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  On  the  second  restoration  he  was  phuMxl  at  the  head  of  a  divis- 
ion and  received  in  18IG,  from  Louis  XVIII  the  baton  de  mareckaL 
lie  died  in  1827. 

Jean  Baptiste  Donation  de  Viineur  (Comte  de)  Rocham* 
beau  was  born  in  1725,  and  came  to  America  under  express 
royal  orders,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the  young  volun- 
teer nobles  whose  histories  are  sketched  above.     He  entered  the  royal 
service  in  1742.    In  1780  he  was  sent  to  America  as  lieutenant-general 
with  a  detachment  of  six  thousand  men.     His  arrival  at  Rhode  Island, 
his  movements  in  combination  with  Washington,  first  against  Clinton 
and  then  against  Cornwallis,  are  noticed  in  the  following  correspond- 
ence.* For  his  services  he  received  the  appointment  of  marshal.  Under 
the  revolutionary  authorities  he  became  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
north  ;  but  his  conduct  being  suspected,  he  was  permitted  to  vindicate 
himself  before  the  Legislative  Assembly.     He  was  at  the  time  held  to 
have  disproved  the  charges  against  him,  and  he  then  retirwl  to  his 
estate  near  Vendome.  lie  was  subsecjuently  arrested  under  Robespierre, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  tyrant  was  released.    In  1805  he  was  received  at 
court  by  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  with  the  cross  of  a  gniud 
othcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  died  in  1807.    In  1809  were  pub- 
lished his  *'  Memoires."t 


•  See  titles  Rocbainbeau,  WaMliiiigton. 

t  St-e,  for  a  notice  of  Kochaiubeaii,  4  Mapj.  of  Amer.  History,  15,  where  it  issftid: 
"  His  rei>utatioii  for  courage  and  dash  required  of  him  no  unusual  expoeure  and 
]>I  iced  his  motives  for  inaction  beyond  the  range  of  Huspiciou.  The  gravity  of 
his  eharactor  and  liis  rumarliabh;  reticence  impressed  respect  on  his  otUcen  aud  hehl 
his  troops  in  perfect  control ;  yot,  whileasadiseiplinariaahc  was  rigid aadaeTere^ba 
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Peter  Stcpbou  Duponceau,  who,  thou£:h  he  did  not  re- 

Daponceau.  >  f  ^ 

turn  to  France  after  the  Revolutiou,  may  not  be  imx)roi>- 
erly  inchided  in  the  present  section,  was  born  in  the  Ishmd  of  Re, 
France,  on  June  3,  17C0.  His  early  education  was  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  he  went  through  a  thorough  course  of  preparatory  study  in 
general  literature,  as  well  as  in  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
**  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Duponceau  became  abbe,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  he  lefc  his  place,  and,  with  Paradise  Lost  in  one  X)ocket  and 
a  clean  shirt  in  the  other, he  took  his  way  on  foot  to  Paris."*  He  then*, 
after  several  literary  ventures,  became  acquainted  with  Beaumarchais, 
who  introduced  him  to  Steuben,  then  x)reparing  to  go  to  America. 

Ardent!}'  espousing  the  American  cause,  and  adopting  those  liberal 
political  views  to  which  through  his  long  life  he  unflinchingly  adhered, 
Duponceau  came  to  the  United  States  with  Steuben  as  secretiiry  and 
aid-de-camp,  landing  at  Portsmouth  on  December  1,  1777.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1778,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  American  service.  He 
served  under  Steuben  until  the  close  of'  1778,  when  he  was  for  some 
months  confined  in  Philadelphia  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  during 
which  period  he  rendered  much  literary  service  to  the  Government, 
acting  constantly  as  interpreter.  This  service  he  continued,  with  an 
intermission, in  the  winter  of  1780-'8I,  when  he  joined  Steuben  in  his 
Southern  campaign,  until  October,  1781,  when  he  was  appointed  a  clerk 
in  the  ofiSce  for  foreign  attairs,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston. In  this  position,  which  he  held  until  June  4, 1783,  he  was,  as  the 
records  of  the  department  show,  of  immense  use,  as  he  not  only  was  a 
thorough  linguist,  but  was  a  master  of  international  law.  After  he  left 
the  department  he  entered  on  a  large  X)ractice  at  the  bar,  for  which  his 


endeared  himself  to  his  troops  by  his  fatherly  aud  watchful  eare  for  their  persoual  com- 
fort." lu  2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  appendix,  420,  45(5,  are  given  two 
characteristic  letters  of  Kochanibeau,  evidently  in  his  own  English,  to  Washington. 
The  iirst,  of  May  12,  1789,  speaks  of  France  ns  being  in  a  '*  terrible  crisis  of  finance;" 
deplores  Necker's  resignation,  and  speaks  of  Colonue,  who  succeeded,  as  *^a  devil  of  a 
fool."  The  second,  of  January  Iti,  1788,  is  as  follows,  and  is  of  interest  fi'oui  what 
wo  leani  in  it  of  De  Grasse  as  well  as  Rochanibeau  : 

**Poor  Connt  de  Grasse,  our  colleague  in  tlie  expedition  against  CornwaUis,  isdead 
the  day  before  yesterday  of  an  apoplexy.  He  had  an  unhappy  end;  the  pains  ho 
bad  after  his  unlucky  fighting  of  the  12th  of  April,  and  having  been  lately  married 
agam  to  a  woman  of  bad  character — all  that  occasioned  him  a  great  sorrow.  I 
made  all  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  soften  his  pains,  but  by  the  vivacity  of  his  head 
bo  did  take  always  violent  parts,  which  spoiled  all  what  his  friends  could  make  in 
his  favor.  I  long,  my  dear  general,  to  see  your  convention  passed  upon  the  plurality 
of  the  States,  aud  to  see  you  President  of  a  Confederation  strongly  settled." 

As  to  Rochambeau's  campaign  in  Rhode  Island,  see  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc., 
39:J;  6  W.,  1;  Sid.,  part  1,  349.  In  4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc.,  205,  293,  441. 
\h  given  a  translation  of  the  Diary  of  a  French  Oflicer,  aid  to  Rochanibeau,  pre- 
8nmcd  to  be  the  Baron  Cromot  du  Bourg,  relative  to  Rochambeau's  campaigns  in 
AmcTica. 

*  Kapp's  Stenbon,  609. 
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accomplisliineiits  i^^ave  biin,  in  some  departmenttK,  a  positiou  in  which 
be  wiis  at  the  time  without  rivali}.  llis  publications  were  very  numer- 
ous both  iu  \i\\y  and  in  general  literature,  and  his  ji^enius  for  languaj^es 
continued  to  exhibit  itself  even  in  extreme  old  age.  When  seventy-live 
he  received  from  the  French  Institute  a  ])rize  for  a  Memoir  on  the  In- 
dian Languages  of  North  America,  and  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  he 
))ublished  a  work  of  singular  merit  on  the  Chinese  SSystem  of  Writing. 
While  an  advocate  for  the  adoi)tion  of  the  federal  Constitution,  he  fell 
afterwards  in  the  ranks  of  that  school  of  liberal  coustructives  who  ac- 
cepted the  views  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  By  Jefferson  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  chief-justice  of  Louisiana,  which,  however,  he  declined. 
Great  as  was  his  gift  for  the  mastery  of  languages,  he  never  was  able 
to  lose  his  strong  French  aci^ent;  but  notwithstanding  this  drawback 
he  wrote  and  si)oke  English  with  remarkable  elegance  of  style  and  force 
of  argument.  In  character  he  was  singularly  guileless  and  pure.  In 
his  old  age  his  ai>pearance  was  jieculiarly  quaint,  and  his  bearing  was 
much  affecbul  by  his  extreme  short-sightedness,  which,  while  it  was  of 
benefit  to  him  in  the  endurance  of  vision  it  gave  him  in  reading  and 
writing,  somewhat  embarrassed  him  iu  his  social  ventures.  lie  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  April  1,  1844,  and  was  burieil  with  honors  which 
show^ed  how  strong  were  the  veneration  and  honor  felt  for  him  by  the 
whole  community'.  It  is  proper  that  this  notice  shall  be  here  taken  ol 
him,  since  not  only  does  the  Department  of  iState  retain  the  i*econls  of 
his  ability  and  industry  as  assistant  to  our  first  Secretary  of  State,  but 
there  was  scarcely  a  question  of  international  law  arising  under  our 
earlier  administrations  as  to  which  he  was  not  consulted.* 

§  79.   John    Kalb,  or   de   Kalb,  as  he  was    after- 

Kalb,  UiM  early  lift*.  ^      i-      i-  i        x  ^i 

wards  called,  was,  according  to  his  biography, t  the 
son  of  a  German  peasant,  and  was  born  in  1721.  Entering  in  early 
life  in  the  French  army,  and  dropping  his  German  nationality,  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  ^^  baron,''  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right,  but 
which  he  maintained  with  a  success  the  moi*e  remarkable,  as  such 
titles  were  jealously  watche<l,  they  l>eingessentijil  in  the  French  sys- 
tem to  high  military  promotion,  llis  rank,  however,  was  acquiesced 
in  apparently  witliout  question;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  presume  that, 
in  view  of  his  subsequent  honorable  and  manly  career,  it  was  in 
some  way  acceded  to  him  by  French  authority.  He  obtainetl  some 
distinction  in  the  French  service,  and  attached  himself  to  the  mili- 
tary family  of  Count  Broglie,  whose  relations  to  America  are  noticed 
in  a  preceding  section. 

"  To  Diipoucean  wo  owe  alsw  a  trnnslatiou,  with  notes,  of  the  tiret  book  of  Byuker- 
sh(»ek'»  Questioner  Juris  Puhliiij  ]>ub1i8hc(l  in  Pliilailelphia  in  Ir^lO,  nmler  the  title  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Cornelius  llyu- 
kershook,  etc. 

t  Kapp*b  Life  of  Kalb,  N.  Y.,  IK*^. 
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Hu -wcnunwHioji  to  Amer-    $  gQ.  Ill   1707  Kiilb  was  sciit  by    Clioiseul,   no 

doubt  on  Bro^lie's  siiggestiou,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  America,  doubtless  as  a  part  of  that  net- work  of  secret  service  by 
which  the  official  diplomacy  of  France  was  underlaid.  Kalb's  in- 
structions, as  given  by  Kapp,  were  as  follows : 

(I)  M.  (Ic  KaH)  will  repair  to  Aiiistenlam,  aud  thoru  direct  his  particular  attoo- 
tioii  to  the  rntnors  in  circaliition  about  tliu  English  colonists.  Shouhl  tltey  appear 
to  be  well  founded,  he  will  iuiuicdiately  make  preparations  fora  journey  to  America. 

('2)  On  his  arrival  ho  will  inquire  into  the  intentions  of  the  iuhabitantH,  and  en- 
deavor to  aflccrtaiu  whether  they  are  in  need  of  good  engineers  and  artillery  ofticers, 
or  other  individuals,  and  whether  they  should  be  supplied  with  them. 

(3)  Ho  will  inform  himself  of  their  facilities  for  procnriag  supplies,  and  will  tind 
out  what  quautities  of  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  they  are  able  to  procure. 

(4)  He  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  greater  or  lesser  strength  of  their  purpose  to 
withdraw  from  the  British  Government. 

(5)  He  will  examine  their  resources  in  troops,  fortified  places,  and  forts,  and  will 
seok  to  discover  their  plan  of  revolt,  and  the  leaders  who  are  expected  to  direct  and 
control  it. 

Groat  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intelligence  and  address  of  M.  Kalb  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  mission  requiring  an  uncommon  degree  of  tact  and  shrewdness,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  report  jirogress  as  often  as  possible. 

Kalb,  according  to  his  biographer,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  accept 
the  trust.  It  was  earnestly  pressed,  however,  on  him  by  Choiseul,  all 
whose  energies  were  hent  on  a  recovery  of  French  honor  and  influence, 
and  who  felt  that  this  could  be  effectively  furthered  by  aiding  the  Col- 
onies in  a  revolt,  if  there  was  one,  against  the  mother  country. 

*'Do  not,'*  said  Chois(>ul,  ^'decline  the  mission  with  which  1  hav»  intrusted  you.  I 
know  (hat  it  is  diflicult,  and  requires  great  sagacity  ;  but  1  have  fixed  my  desire  u))on 
you  after  much  deliberation,  and  know  that  you  will  see  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Ask 
of  me  the  means  which  you  think  necessary  for  it»»  execution.  1  will  furnisli  you 
with  them  all." 

Under  this  inflnence  Kalb  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  in 
order  at  the  outset  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  business  relations  of 
the  Colonies  he  visited  Holland  and  then  England  in  search  of  the  requi- 
site information.  After  a  long  stay  in  Holland  and  a  short  stay  iu 
Ijondon  he  sailed  on  the  4th  of  October  from  Gravesend  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  did  not  arrive  until  January  12, 17G8,  after  a  voyage  as 
rough  and  exhausting  as  it  was  protracted. 

Of  Kalb's  letters,  in  which  he  reported  to  Choiseul  his  observations 
on  colonial  conditions,  it  is  reijuisite  at  present  only  to  give  such  pas- 
sages sis  apply  to  the  diplomatic  relations  which  the  United  States 
were  about  to  enter  into.  The  determination  of  the  population  not  to 
pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  British  Government  he  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1768,  to  be  general  and  resolute. 

"Although  each  province  has  its  own  separate  and  distinct  assembly,  they  all  re- 
fnsed  to  acquiesce  iu  the  measure  with  the  same  decision  and  unanimity  as  if  they 
had  jointly  deliberated  upon  their  line  of  action.  Some,  it  is  true,  were  more  violent 
than  others,  but  the  substance  of  each  refusal  wns  the  same.     The  most  violent  of 
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tbcse  provincial  assembliee  wore  those  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  the 
iiiissioners  of  the  new  impost  were  even  threatened  in  their  persons.  •  •  *  All 
depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  court,  which  proinisos  to  be  a  conciliatory  one,  as  the 
aflvanta^e  derived  by  the  British  people  from  their  connection  with  the  Colonies  is 
too  p^reat  to  permit  the  government  to  stop  short  of  any  efforts  to  preserve  this  inval- 
uable magazine  of  raw  proiluctious  and  this  most  profitable  market  for  its  mannfact- 
ures.  The  present  condition  of  the  Colonies  is  not  snch  as  to  enable  them  to  repel 
force  by  force,  but  their  value  1o  the  mother  country  is  their  best  safeguard  against 
any  violation  of  their  real  or  imaginary  privileges.  In  cane  of  an  insarrectioo  Uw 
colonists  would  have  nothing  but  their  militia  to  depend  upon,  which,  thoagh  veiy 
numerous,  is  not  the  best  disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  ext<>nt  of  the 
country,  the  waut  of  rea<ly  money,  the  discord  among  the  governors  of  the  various 
provinces,  all  independent  of  each  other,  present  great  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
an  army  and  the  spoedy  opening  of  hostilities  in  the  resi>ective  neighborhoods." 

This  was  only  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia.  In  a  let- 
ter of  January  liO,  eight  days  after  his  arrival,  he  said : 

*'  These  acts" — those  imposing  duties  on  tea,  pepper,  etc., — "  are  considered  so  many 
violations  of  their  privileges,  and  revive  all  the  grievances  which  the  colonists 
claim  t-o  have  sutlVre<l  at  the  hands  of  the  home  government." 

On  Kalb's  journey  from  PLiladelphia  to  New  York,  on  Janoarj  25, 
17(i8,  the  boat  on  which  he  was  crossing  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten 
Island  was  Ci\8t  adrift  on  the  way,  and  some  of  the  passengers  died  from 
the  exiK)Sure,  while  Kalb  lost  his  baggage,  his  money,  and  his  cipher, 
and  was  so  much  injured  by  the  exposure  that  he  was  not  able  to  write 
to  Choiseul  until  February  25.    He  then  said  : 

*^  The  Colonies  seem  to  intrench  themselves  more  and  more  in  their  system  of  oppo* 
sitiou  and  of  economy.  •  •  •  All  classes  of  people  here  are  imbned  with  sacb  a 
spirit  of  indepemlenee  and  freedom  from  control  that  if  all  the  provinces  can  be 
united  under  a  ccunuion  representation,  an  int^ependeut  state  will  soon  be  formed. 
At  (ill  crciiU  it  trill  certainly  come  forth  in  time.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  London, 
this  country  is  growing  too  powerful  to  be  much  longer  governed  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance.'' 

From  Boston  he  thus  wrote  on  March  2,  1768: 

**  I  meet  with  the  Name  opinions  as  in  the  provinces  already  visited,  only  expreved 
with  greater  violence  and  acrimony.  »  ♦  •  xho  inhabitants  of  this  province 
(MasKachusetts)  are  a1nio.st  ex4lnsiv(>Iy  Englishmen  or  of  English  stock,  and  the 
liberties  so  long  enjoyed  by  tliem  have  only  swelled  the  pride  and  presumption 
peculiar  to  thi.s  people.  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show  bnt  too  clearly  tb»t 
there  will  bo  no  means  of  inducing  them  to  accept  of  assistance  from  abroad.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  clemency  of  the 
king,  and  of  thi^ir  own  importance  to  the  mother  cotmtry,  that  they  have  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  extreme  measures.  •  *  •  i  am  more  and  more  aston- 
ished at  the  immense  number  of  merchantmen  to  be  seen  in  all  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
bays  from  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  to  Boston  harbor.  And  in  addition  to  these. 
numberless  ships  arc  in  course  of  construction.  What  must  have  been  the  trade  of 
the  Colonies  before  the  disturbances  bejrau  !  " 

From  New  York,  on  April  24,  1708,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  retaro 
voyage,  he  thus  wrote  : 

*'Even  admitting  the  possibility  of  positive  rupture,  the  opening  of  actual  hostili- 
ties between  the  court  and  the  Colonies  can  not  but  be  far  distant,  as  it  presnpposei 
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the  participation  of  the  people,  the  Bhipiiient  of  Inr^^e  ina<taes  of  troops,  and  extensive 
leviea  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonies,  if  Iiard  pressed,  would 
make  a  pretense  of  suhinission  to  gain  time  for  creating  a  navy,  concentrating  and 
disciplining  their  forces,  and  making  other  needful  preparations." 

As  sustainiug  Kalb's  couclusious  as  to  the  uulikelihood  of  immedi- 
ate revolt  of  a  character  which  would  invoke  French  aid,  Kapp,  KaWs 
biographer,  cites  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Durant,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  London,  who  on  August  30, 17C8,  declared  an  early  revolution 
iu  the  Colonies  improbable ;  while  Ohatelet,  who  succeeded  Durant, 
told  Choiseul  that  any  premature  hostilities  of  France  against  England 
would  bring  out  the  Colonies  on  the  English  side.  And,  as  elsewhere 
seen,  that  was  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  both  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, who  would  have  been  ready  at  that  era,  if  there  had  been  a  rupt- 
ure between  France  and  p]ngland  and  if  England  took  an  attitude  of 
conciliation,  to  support  England  against  France.* 

Enters  Ameri^  wrvice  in     §81,  After  Kalb's  rctum  to  Fraucc  he  continued 

unemployed  and  without  marked  promotion  until 
1776.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  then  looked  forward  to 
employment  in  the  war  which  had  then  actually  begun  in  America.  On 
November  16,  1776,  Silas  Deane  accepted  his  services  as  a  "  gentleman 
of  independent  fortune  and  certain  prospect  of  advancement  here,  but 
a  zealous  friend  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious."  Under  this  arrange- 
ment with  Deane,  Kalb  had  assigned  to  him  the  rank  of  major-general, 
to  date  from  November  6,  1776. 

Lord  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  was  not  without  informa- 
tion of  Kalb's  projected  adventure.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Kapp  (x).  86) 
he  advised  Lord  Weymouth,  then  secretary  of  state,  that — 

*'  A  M.  Colb6,  a  SwiHS  officer,  formerly  in  this  service,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  famoas  van  Rohais,  was  sent  for  to  Foutainebleau,  and  staid  there  some  days. 
It  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  St.  Domingo  and  from  thence  to  North 
America;  he  should  have  the  rank  of  bri|radior  and  9,000  to  10,000  livresayear 
during  the  time  of  his  being  employed.  These  conditions  he  accepted  after  some 
hesitation  and  set  out  from  hence  on  Monday  last.  He  is  accompanied  hy  Holtzen- 
dorff,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  who  was  likewise  engaged  by  this  court,  and  has  IismI  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  given  him,  with  (),000  livres  a  year.  He  is  not  thought  to 
to  1>e  an  officer  of  any  distinction,  but  M.  CoHid  is,  I  am  told,  a  man  of  ability.  He 
was  sent  to  North  America  during  the  niinistr}"^  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  gave  him  the 
*  onlre  de  m6rite.* " 

Stormont  was  probably  misinformed  as  to  "  Colb^''  being  "engaged^ 
to  go  to  America  by  the  French  court,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in 
either  the  French  archives  or  our  own  or  in  Kalb's  correspondence.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Kalb  obtained  the  assent  of  the  French  authorities 
before  he  accepted  Deane's  offer. 

It  was  not  until  December  7  that,  according  to  Kapp,  the  terms  with 


*  De  Kalb's  mission  of  1768  is  discussed  in  a  paper  translated  by  Sparks  from  a 
manascript  foand  in  the  French  war  department.  ('<ir2  Sparks  MSS.  Harvard  Col- 
lege.) 
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Deane  were  finally  settled ;  and  when  so  settled  they  embraced  stipa- 
lations  as  to  La  Fayette,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  thoogh  a  marrifd 
man  with  one  child.  La  Fayette  was  a  relative  of  the  Count  de  Broglie 
and  was  introduced  by  Broglie  to  Deane. 

In  order  to  evade  the  observation  of  the  British  minister  and  his 
spies,  the  shipments  destined  by  France  to  America  were  distributed 
in  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Havre,  Nantes,  L'Orieut,  and  Dunkirk.  Even 
when  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  however,  the  vessels  were  subject  to 
various  delays,  Du  Coudray  set  sail,  after  having  been  previously  com- 
l>elled  to  put  back,  on  February  14,  1777.  It  was  not  until  March  23, 
that  Kalb  and  La  Fayette  set  sail.  La  Fayette  being  detained  by  the 
intervention  of  his  family;  but  even  when  embarked  their  difficulties 
were  not  over.  La  Fayette,  the  ship  having  entered  for  dispatches  the 
I)ort  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  received  orders  from  Vergenue«  to  re- 
turn to  France.  This  he  did,  and  after  arranging  a  settlement  with  his 
family,  the  Victoirej  which  he  had  chartered,  sec  sail  on  April  20,  having 
on  board,  in  addition  to  La  Fayette  and  Kalb,  a  number  of  French 
ofiicers. 

Of  Kalb's  zealous  and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  attachment  to 
the  American  cause  not  only  his  services  in  camp  and  council  but  his 
own  statements  bear  witness.  Thus  in  a  letter,  heretofoi'e  unpublished. 
in  the  Department  of  State,  addressed  to  Dr.  Frederic  Phyle,  at  Phila- 
delphia, dated  at  Paris,  December  26, 1775,  he  says  (in  German),  "  that 
he  would  be  gladly  apprised  of  a  good  harmony  restored  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  I  hardly  can  believe,"  he  adds,  **  that 
the  English  ministry  will  pursue  the  rash  and  unjust  measures  and 
X)ush  the  Colonies  to  violent  extremities  to  i)reserve  their  natural  and 
constitutional  liberties."  But  he  then  goes  on  to  say  (in  German)  that  if 
the  war  should  continue  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  he  would 
cheerfully  put  his  "thirty-two  years  "of  military  experience  at  the 
service  of  Congress  if  officially  requested.  This  was  nearly  a  year  be- 
fore he  took  pare  in  the  movement,  narrated  in  the  prior  chapter,  to 
make  "Count  Broglie"  commander-in-chief  of  the  Americau  armies; 
and  his  interest  in  that  movement,  taken  up  temporarily,  ce^i^^eil,  as  we 
have  seen,  after  lie  had  arrived  in  America  and  saw  how  absurd  such  au 
appointment  would  Ih». 

l>oth  Marshal  Broglie  and  Count  Broglie  assented  to  Kalb's  course io 
devoting  himself  to  the  American  cause  under  the  chieftaincy  of  Wash- 
ington, and  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  have  a  leave  of  absence  for 
two  years  from  the  French  service  to  engage  in  the  service  of  America, 
with  the  understanding  that  a  bri;^adiership  should  be  conferred  on 
him  on  the  tirst  opportunity  in  France. 

To  the  fidelity,  skill,  and  bravery  shown  by  Kalb  when  in  the  Amer- 
ican service  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  present  writer  to  i>ay  a 
detailed  tribute.  His  death  on  the  battle-field,  falling  in  a  gallant 
charge,  after  ac;tion  the  most  heroic,  was  the  closing  of  a  service  U) 
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America  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  of  heroism,  gallantry,  and 
military  skill.* 

Kalb's  death  is  thus  narrated : 

Hillsborough,  September  2,  1780. 

Sir  :  The  Baron  de  Kalb,  taken  by  the  British  and  mortally  wounded,  desired  me 
to  repair  immediately  to  Phila<lclphia,  to  give,  in  his  name,  to  Congress  a  full  account 
of  his  transactions  relative  to  his  command  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  line,  since 
his  departure  from  Pennsylvania,  to  clear  his  memory  of  every  false  or  malignant 
insinuation  which  might  have  been  made  by  some  invidious  persons,  but  as  my 
wounds  do  not  permit  me  to  travel  as  fast  as  I  could  desire,  I  thought  it  convenient 
to  prevent  (aio.)  you  sir,  of  my  repairing  to  Congress  with  all  the  baron^s  papers  and 
accounts,  that  no  measure  be  taken  towards  this  affair  before  my  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  will  be  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Baron  de  Kalb,  deserted  by  all 
the  militia,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire,  withstood  with  the  greatest  bravery,  coolness, 
and  intrepidity,  with  the  brave  Marylanders  alone,  the  furious  charge  of  the  whole 
British  army ;  bat  superior  bravery  was  obliged  at  length  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers, and  the  baron,  having  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  fell  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  pierced  with  eight  wounds  of  bayonet  and  three  musket-balls.  I  stood  by 
the  baron  daring  the  action  and  shared  his  fate,  being  taken  by  his  side,  wounded 
in  both  arms  and  hands.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  treated  us  with  the  greatest 
civility.  The  baron,  dying  of  his  wounds  two  days  after  the  action,  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  of  war  and  his  funeral  attended  by  all  the  officers  of  the  British 
array.  The  doctor  haviug  reported  to  Lord  Cornwallis  the  impossibility  of  curing 
my  wounds  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  he  admitted  mo  to  my  parole,  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia, for  effecting  an  exchange  between  me  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
prisoner  of  war  at  Philadelphia.  But,  sir,  being  informed  by  Governor  Nash  that 
this  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  man  of  very  great  influence  among  some  Indian  tribes,  and 
that  this  exchange  may  prove  of  dangerous  consequences,  I  submit  in  that  case  to  drop 
the  matter  altogether,  being  unwilling  that  my  exchange  should  be  attended  with 
the  least  injury  to  our  cause,  and  should  I  not  bo  able  to  negotiate  another  exchange 
I  will  fulfill  the  tenor  of  my  parole. 

With  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  ex- 
cellency's most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Le  Cn.  DuiJUYSsox.t 

§  82.  Coudray,  or  Du  Coudray,  an  eminent  French  artil- 
^'  lery  officer,  whose  name  appears  freqnently  in  the  following 
volumes,  was  selected  by  St.  Germain,  secretary  of  war,  in  1775,  to 
visit  the  French  arsenals,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  muni- 
tions of  war  could  be  drawn  from  for  American  purposes  in  case  it  was 
determined  to  render  aid  to  America.  In  September,  1776,  he  visited 
Strasburg,  Dijon,  Metz,  Besanjon,  Charleville,  and  other  posts,  where 
he  solecteil  "two  hundred  4-pounder  field  pieces,  with  a  hundred  tliou- 
sand  balls,  besides  thirty  thousand  stand  of  small-arms  and  ammunition, 
and  four  thousand  tents."  | 


*Aa  to  the  claim  of  Kalb*s  representatives  against  the  United  States,  see  iw/ni, 
Luzerne  to  Livingston,  April  17,  178*2  ;  Livingston  to  Luzenie,  .Tunii  7,  178*J  ;  Luzerne 

tThis  interesting  letter  is  in  Papers  of  Continental  Congress,  No.  78,  vol.  7,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  has  never  been  published.      It  escaped  the  notice  of  Kapp  when 
preparing  his  life  of  Kalb. 
to  Congress,  April  28,  1784 ;  and  also  Kapp*s  life  of  Kalb. 

I  Kapp's  Kalb,  84 ;  see  also  Condray's  Memoirs,  MS8.,  Department  of  State. 
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Sartorie,  secretary  of  the  navy,  joiued  iu  the  same  movemeut;  and, 
iu  order  to  throw  the  British  agents,  who  were  placed  on  watch  in  eveiy 
l)ort,  ofif  their  guard,  the  vessels  employed  had  manifests  of  San  Do- 
mingo, while  the  officers  engaged  had  given  to  them  advanced  rank,  in 
view  of  their  colonial  service  as  thus  proclaimed. 

The  Amphitritej  in  which  General  Da  Coudray  and  his  suit  were  to  be 
carried,  set  sail  from  Bavre  on  December  14,  1776,  but,  in  conseqaeuce 
of  the  bad  equipment  of  the  ship,  which  made  her  unfit  for  the  sea, 
returned  after  a  few  days,  as  is  detailed  iu  Du  Coudray^s  Memoirs, 
to  I/Orient.  It  was  not  until  February  14,  1777,  that  the  Ampki- 
trite  finally  sailed,  Du  Coudray  having  arranged  the  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers to  his  own  mind,  and  having  at  last  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties incident  in  part  to  the  system  of  duplicity  adopted  by  the  French 
court,  in  part  to  the  mismanagement  of  Beaumarchais.  He  arrived  iu 
Philadelphia  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  he  applied  for  the  rank  of 
major-general,  assigned  him  by  Deane,  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
command  of  the  engineers  as  well  as  of  the  artillery.  But  these  pre- 
tensions met  with  immediate  and  vehement  resistance.  Knox,  who, 
though  without  military  training,  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  army,  re- 
signed when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  outranked  by  Du  Condray, 
and  was  sustained  by  resignations  by  Sullivan  and  Greene.  Congress, 
to  settle  matters,  refused  to  accept  these  resignations,  and  also  declined 
to  assign  Du  Coudray  to  the  artillery,  giving  him  instead  of  the  rank 
of  major-general  that  of  ins[)ec tor-general  of  onlnance.  In  this  he 
acquiesced,  and  applied  for  permission  to  join  the  army,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Brandywiue,  as  a  volunteer  captain  of  engineers.  On  Sep- 
teniber  16,  however,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill. 

A.  very  voluminous  paper  from  Du  Coudray,  vindicating  himself  from 
the  charge  of  fractiousness  in  the  movements  connected  with  his  em- 
barkation, was  sent  by  him  to  Congress,  and  is  now  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  A  part  of  this  paper  is  given  at  pages  353  Jf.  of 
Doniol's  work,  heretofore  cited ;  and  the  i)08ition  taken  by  Doniol,  as 
well  as  b}' other  French  critics,  is  that  Du  Coudray,  while  an  engineer 
of  great  ability,  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  ambitious  of  rank  and 
money,  without  any  enthusiasm  in  the  American  cause,  and  requiring 
from  CoiigreSvS,  in  a  tone  approaching  to  insolence,  concessions  incom- 
patible with  their  independence,  and  with  the  respect  due  the  officer 
of  the  army  as  then  constituted.*  It  was  to  the  arrogance  of  Du  Cou- 
dray's  course  that  Lafayette  traced  much  of  the  distrust  shown  by  Con- 
gress of  other  French  ofticers  who  came  over  under  engagements  by 
Deane.t 

§  83.  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard  was  the  first  minister  from 

Gerard. 

any  foreign  court  to  the  United  States.     When  the  American 
commissioners  went  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1776,  he  was  principal  fiecre- 

•  See  also,  Loin<^uie*8  i^ife  of  neauniarcIiaiH,  113^. 

t  For  correspondeDce  as  to  Coudray,  see  iudex,  title  Coudray. 
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tary  to  the  conucil  of  state,  and  on  terms  of  the  strictest  iutimacy  aud 
confidence  with  Count  de  Vergeunes.  the  minister  of  foreign  aft'airs. 
Under  the  aaspicesof  that  minister,  and  in  concert  with  liim,  M.  Gerard 
early  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  United  States,  and 
abetted  the  canse  of  their  independence.  He  negotiated,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government,  the  first  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  signed  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1778,  by  him 
for  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  by  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  lor 
the  other. 

His  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  and  his  general  ability,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  represent  the  French  court  as 
minister  to  Congress.  He  came  over  to  this  country  in  the  fleet  with 
Count  d'Estaing,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  tbe  middle  of  July, 
1778.  After  discharging  the  duties  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for 
more  than  a  year  in  a  manner  highly  iicceptable  to  Congress  and  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  government,  he  asked  his  recall, 
and  took  his  final  leave  of  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1779. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  the  same  vessel  which  took  out  Mr.  Jay  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.* 

§84.  Ca3sar  Aune  de  la  Luzerne  followed  M.  Gerard  as 
axenie.  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  to  the  United  States. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven-years'  war,  and  in  177G  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Philadeli)hia 
on  the  -Jlst  of  September,  1770.  As  Gerard  was  still  discharging  the 
functions  of  his  ottice,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  did  not  receive  his 
first  audience  of  Congress  till  the  I7tli  of  November. 

From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  he  applied  himself  sedulously 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  as  well 
as  by  the  uniform  discretion  of  his  oilicial  conduct,  he  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people.  His  efforts  were  all  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  alliance,  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  the  broad 
basis  of  reciprocal  interests  established  in  the  treaties. 

After  remaining  in  the  LI  nited  States  more  than  hve  years  he  obtained 
I)ermission  to  visit  France,  although  he  did  not  then  resign  his  commis- 
sion as  minister.  A  few  months  afterwards,  however,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  being  designed  by  the  king 
for  another  appointment,  his  character  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  had  ceased.    M.  Barbe  Marbois,  who  had  been  the  secretary'  of 

•  G  Sparks'  Dip.  Kov.  Corr.,  553. 

For  Gerard's  diplomatic  correspoodcnce  iii  respect  to  the  Uuited  StatcH,  see  index- 
title  Gerard. 

Gerard's  defect  as  au  adviser  of  Verjjenncs,  was  the  Huddeniiess  with  which  ho 
reached  cooclasions  he  was  obliged  aft4)rwurds  to  abaiidou.  Ou  August  22,  1778, 
for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Vergenues  that  VVashingtou,  in  the  battle  of  Monmoutli, 
acted  with  injustice  towards  Charles  Lee,  though  this  opiniou  he  afl-er wards  took 

back. 
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legatiou  daring  tbe  whole  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne's  residence  in  America, 
succeeded  him  as  charge  d'affaires.* 

He  was  transferred  on  leaving  the  United  States  to  the  "post  of  am- 
bassador from  France  to  the  court  of  London  in  January,  1788.  He 
remained  there  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years.t 

The  following  letters  relate  to  Luzerne  taking  leave  of  his  mission 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  his  whole  course  in  the 
United  States  won  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  resided.  His  diplomatic  papers  are  referred  to  in  the 
index,  title  Luzerne. 

Luzerne  to  Jay,  Sea-etarif  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

[TraDsIation  ] : 

Paris  (date  nncertain),  17^. 

Siu:  I  <lare  not  flatter  myself  that  your  excellency  tuis  any  recollectioo  of  a  man 
who  had  the  benetit  of  yonr  ncqnaiutanoe  hut  a  few  days,  and  even  at  a  time  when 
he  could  not  express  himself  in  your  lau«;uage. 

I  arrive<l  in  America,  sir,  when,  after  liavin^  rendered  the  most  important  services 
to  the  Coufe^leracy,  and  sustained  with  the  greatest  distinction  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  that  body  had  intrusted  yon  with  the  important  care  of  condacting 
their  affairs  in  Spain  and  in  the  principal  courts  of  Europe. 

I  have  resideil  in  America  five  years  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  tbe  king  to  Con- 
gress; and  though  indeed  I  can  not  but  be  well  satisfied  with  the  kindness  and  the 
confidence  which  that  illustrious  body  have  ever  shown  me,  I  have  always  regrett^^ 
that  you  were  not  during  that  period  one  of  its  members.  Yon  departed  from  Enmpe 
when  1  returned  to  ir.  At  that  time  I  flattered  myself  that  I  shonld  ag^in  see  yon  in 
America  and  resume  my  duties  there:  but  bis  m.ijcsty  has  thought  fit  to  give  me 
another  destination.  Will  you  have  the  goodueNS  to  present  to  Congress  my  letters 
of  recall,  and  to  express  to  that  body  for  mo  the  high  sentiments  of  respect  and  venex- 
ation  with  which  I  have  long  regarded  them. 

Allow  me  also  to  request  your  excellency  to  iiccept  the  assurances  of  the  attachment 

and  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne  to  the  PreHident  of  ComjreM, 
(Irantilation.J  % 

Annapolis,  January  29, 17d4. 
Sir:  I  have  tbe  last  year  presented  to  Congress  several  notes  n'sjiecting  which  no 
answrr  has  been  given  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  has  taken 
resolutions  on  many  of  these  notes.  Not  to  importune  C<uigress  by  reiterations.  I 
pray  you  to  be  pleased  to  inform  me  of  what  has  passed  on  tluM  subject,  and  esi>ocially 
with  regartl  to  the  ratification  of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  king  and  the 
United  States  for  the  various  loans  which  his  majesty  has  nnule  them  and  concern- 
ing the  measures  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  sums  lent  to  the  United 
States  by  his  majesty  or  for  which  he  has  become  responsible. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

LrZERXF. 


•  f)  Sparks'  Dip.  Kev.  Corr.,  (UO. 

From  him  the  county  «>f  Luz«Tne  in  Pennsylvania  was  named. 

t  See  index  to  Clinton-Cornwallis  Controversy,  title  Luzerne. 

t  ()  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  138. 

$  /ftiW..  128. 
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Of  Lnzernc's  coarse  in  England  Wraxall  thus  speaks :  **  I  lived  in  habits  of  great  in- 
timacy with  him  from  his  first  arrival  in  England  nearly  to  the  termination  of  his  em- 
bassy. Nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  any  external  advantages.  Neither  his  person, 
manners,  nor  address  seemed  to  be  adapted  for  a  drawing-room,  and  his  sight  was  so 
defective  that  it  approached  to  blindness.  Scarcely  conld  he  distinguish  objects  nnless 
brought  close  to  his  eye.  But  he  compensated  for  these  corporeal  defects  by  a  sound 
clear  understanding  and  habits  of  business.  Though  he  seldom  attempted  to  speak 
English  he  understood  the  language,  having  resided  a  long  time  in  America  as 
minister  from  France  during  the  war  carried  on  against  the  transatlantic  Colonies. 
Such  a  mission  did  not  seem  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  his  favorable  reception  here, 
or  to  form  a  recommendation  at  St.  James.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  tbe  day  when  he  went 
to  the  x>alace  to  be  presented  to  the  king  he  wore  in  his  button-hole  the  insignia  of 
the  order  of  Cincinnatuftf  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Washington.  For- 
tunately, arriving  before  his  majesty  came  out  of  his  closet  to  commence  the  levee, 
some  of  his  friends  ha<l  time  to  represent  to  the  new  ambassador  tbe  impropriety  of 
appearing  in  the  presence  of  George  the  Third  decorated  with  an  order  instituted  by 
one  of  his  former  subjects.  La  Luzerne  instantly  took  it  off  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
As  he  was  unmarried,  being  a  knight  of  Malta,  the  Viscountess  de  la  Luzerne,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  who  had  married  the  ambassador's  nephew, 
came  over  from  France  to  do  the  honors  of  his  house.  After  the  king's  first  great 
intellectual  malady  in  June  1789,  La  Luzerne  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  com- 
memoration of  his  recovery.  The  queen  was  present  at  it,  with  her  court ;  and  during 
supper  the  viscountess,  as  representing  the  French  ambassadress,  stood  behind  her 
majesty's  chair.  Within  five  years  afterwards  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  at  a 
small  lodging  ttituate  in  George  street,  Portman  square,  just  behind  the  noble  mansion 
which  the  ambassador  had  occupied  in  that  square.  She  received  me  in  a  room  where 
stood  two  neat  white  beds,  and  appeare<l  to  support  with  great  equanimity  her  change 
of  fortune.  But  she  did  not  long  survive,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  accelerated  her 
own  end,  which,  I  believe,  took  place  at  Rouen.  She  was  young,  amiable,  and  of  most 
engaging  manners.  Her  father,  Count  de  Montmorin,  perished  early  in  the  revolution. 
Nor  did  the  ambassador  himself  live  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  unfortunate 
master.  In  1792  he  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  complaint,  for  which  he  repaired 
to  Southampton,  where  he  expired.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  together  with  his 
own  individual  misfortunes  flowing  from  that  source,  embittered  his  latter  days  and 
hastened  his  dissolution.  His  remains  being  sent  over  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  for  the 
purpose  of  interment,  the  revolutionary  populace  of  the  city  precipitated  his  body 
into  the  river  Orne,  which  flows  through  that  place."    (2  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  245.) 

**  The  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne  had  been  for  many  years  married  to  his  brother's  wife's 
sister  secretly.  She  was  ugly  and  deformed,  but  sensible,  amiable,  and  rather  rich, 
When  ho  was  ambassador  in  London,  with  10,000  guineas  a  year,  the  marriage  was 
avowed,  and  he  relinc|uisbed  his  cross  of  Malta,  from  which  he  derived  a  handsome 
revenue  for  life,  ami  which  was  very  open  to  advancement.  Not  long  ago  she  died. 
His  real  afl'cction  for  her,  which  was  great  and  unfeigned,  and  probably  the  loss  of 
his  order  for  so  short-lived  a  satisfaction,  has  thrown  him  almost  into  a  state  of 
despondency.     He  is  now  here."    (Jeflerson  to  Madison,  Paris.  July  lU,  1788.) 

For  the  United  States  to  own  fidh<'ries  and  conquer  Canada  would  be  to  destroy 
French  fishing  rights  and  render  America  more  dangerous  to  France  than  England. 
He  desires  to  obtain  Cape  Breton  for  France.*  (Luzerne  to  Vergennes,  January  11, 
1782.) 


*  "The  Count  de  la  Luzerne  is  an  indolent,  pleasant  companion,  a  man  of  honor, 
and  obstinate  as  you  please,  but  he  has  somewhat  of  the  creed  of  General  Gates,  that 
the  world  does  a  great  part  of  its  own  business  without  the  aid  of  those  who  are  at 
the  base  of  affairs."    (Gouvernenr  Morris'  Diary,  2Hi.) 
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A  curious  letter  from  Luzerne  to  Vergeunes  of  May  13, 1781,  as  to  loans  to  SoIliTaiiy 
is  given  in  11  Magaziuo  of  American  History,  etc.,  158. 

In  the  same  volume,  page  157,  is  given  a  statement  from  English  soarces  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  Sullivan. 

See  on  this  topic,  id,,  353,  for  answer  to  ahove. 

In  the  Diary  of  Gouverueur  Morris  (1889)  will  be  found  several  interesting  references 
to  Luzerne. 

In  studying  Luzerne^s  correspondence  it^^^iust  be  kept  in  mind  that  on  the  qneetion 
of  Canada  and  the  fisheries  he  was  by  no  4n<;ap0  in  accord  with  Vergennes.  Both 
Luzerne  and  Marbois  were  anxious  for  the  recoutiuest  of  maritime  Canada,  and  in 
this  way  of  obtaining  at  least  a  share  in  the  adjacent  fisheries,  and  they  consequently 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  any  exclusive  right  in  th^^se 
fisheries.  Vergennes  was  oppose<l  to  an  attempt  to  reconquer  Canada,  and  uUimaiely 
at  least  made  no  opposition  to  the  claims  set  up  to  the  fisheries  by  the  United  States. 

Marboin.  §  §5,  Marbois  (BarlX5  Marbois)  was  born  in  Janaary,  1745, 

and  died  in  January,  1837.  Aftrr  several  minor  diplomatic 
api>oiutments  in  Germany  be  became  secretary  to  the  French  legation 
in  the  United  States  and  subsequently  French  consul-general  at 
Philadelphia,  whore  be  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Moore,  of 
Pennsylvania.  lie  was  transferred  in  1785  to  the  governorship  of 
San  Domingo,  returning  to  France  in  1790.  Under  the  repablican 
regime  he  was  banished  to  Guiana;  but  he  was  recalled  iu  1801 
and  became  minister  of  finance.  In  this  capacity  he  made  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  75,000,000  francs,  when  he  was  au- 
thorized b}'  Kapoleon  to  sell,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  for  50,000,000 
francs.  He  remained  in  oflice,  with  one  or  two  intermissions,  until  the 
close  of  the  empire,  and  in  1814  voted  for  the  recall  of  the  Bourlions. 
Placetl  at  the  head  of  the  office  of  accounts  by  Louis  XVIII,  he  was 
ordered  out  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  the  hundred  days,  but  resumed 
his  office  on  the  return  of  Louis  XV III.  To  Louis  Philippe,  in  whose 
reign  he  died,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Among  his  works  are 
R^fiexions  sur  la  colouiu  de  SaiutDomingue,  1796;  Gomplot  d'Arnold 
et  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  etc.,  1816;  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  ces- 
sion de  cette  colonie,  etc.,  1828.* 

Marbois'  diplomatic  correspondence  is  referred  to  in  tbe  index,  title  Marbois.  Under 
date  of  March  13,  \7f^2y  will  be  found  tbe  famous  letter,  impute<l  to  hiiu,  >vhieh  was 
nsed  to  show  tbe  w  lut  of  candor  of  France  to  America. 


*  See  Laroussc's  Diet.,  tit.  Barb<?-MarboiH. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATTITUDE  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

wiiiini^t^  keep  up  American  §  ^^'  SpHiii  took  towanls  America  three  dis- 
edge^hide^ndence!*'^"**^^*  ^^"^^  successive  polidics  (luriug  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  first  was  in  1776,  wben,  with  the 
Philippines  again  threatened,  Gibraltar  festering  in  her  side,  with  the 
hamiliations  of  the  Seven-years'  war  becoming  more  unbearable  with 
time,  and  with  the  menace  to  her  American  possessions  which  was 
given  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  British  Colonies  to  the  north, 
she  was  glad  to  contribute,  so  far  as  she  could  do  so  without  public 
rupture,  to  keeping  these  Colonies  in  a  state  of  permanent  disaffecti(m 
to  the  mother  country.  Under  this  policy  she  gave,  secretly  through 
France,  the  million  of  francs  to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  forming  part  oi* 
the  contribution  of  three  millions  Vergennes  handed  to  the  American 
commissioners.  But  this  policy  was  conditioned  on  the  Colonies  re- 
maining subject  to  Great  Britain,  though  disaffected,  so  that  both 
they  and  the  mother  country  would  be  nnlikel}'  to  attempt  aggressions 
on  Spanish  America.  As  the  revolutionary  war  progressed,  and  the 
issue  was  independence,  Spain  was  no  longer  inclined  to  help  on  a 
movement  which  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  her  own  colonies, 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  build  n\)  on  her  borders  a  sovereignty 
in  its  political  principles  very  hostile  to  her  traditions,  and  occupied  by 
a  people  whose  energy  and  aggressiveness  wouhl  be  made  more  formida- 
ble by  a  successful  war.  This  was  the  second  attitude  assumed  by 
Spain  to  our  Revolution ;  an  attitude  of  annoyance,  of  displeasure,  of 
anxiety,  causing  her  to  repel  any  advances  made  by  us  with  a  sullen 
though  adroit  persistency  which  will  be  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence.  The  third  was  when  she  was  drawn  by  the 
force  of  events  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  war  which  France  was  first  to 
engage  in  against  Great  Britain.  Si)ain  felt  that  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  war  to  avenge  her  wrongs;  to  recover  Gibraltar;  to  rise 
again  to  the  position  of  a  first-class  power.  Of  course  America  be- 
came for  this  purpose  an  essential  ally*  To  the  American  waters,  for 
blockading  as  well  as  for  offensive  and  protective  purposes,  a  large  part 
of  the  British  navy  was  drawn;  for  Ameri(;an  warfare  all  the  land 
force  Britain  could  raise  was  re(iuired.  But  it  was  with  an  ungracious 
air  that  Spain  yielded  to  this  alliance;  nor  did  she  yield  until  an  offer 
on  her  part  to  mediate  had  met  with  a  curt  rebuff*  from  the  British  min- 
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istT}'.*  Even  after  Spain  acce<led  to  the  alliance,  the  American  minis- 
ters, wlien  admitted  to  the  court,  found  themselves  received  there,  as 
well  as  in  Spanisli  society'  generally,  with  a  chill  which  told  thenoi  how 
much  their  political  principles  were  disliked,  and  how  detrimental  to 
Spanish  colonial  interests  was  regarded  the  example  of  independence 
they  sett  And  to  this  sulky  discontent  of  Spain  may  be  traced  in  part 
that  want  of  effective  co-operation  on  the  West  India  waters  which 
contributed  to  Rodney's  victory  of  1782,  and  consequently  raised  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  In  another  important  matter  this  unfriendliness  of 
Spain  operated  to  her  disadvantage  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States,  since  Jay  had  l>een  instructed  to  surrender  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  as  the  price  of  effective  Spanish  aid.|  As  it 
was,  the  entrance  of  Spain  on  the  arena  as  a  belligerant  tended  not  h 
little  to  the  complication  of  the  peace  negotiations,  since  it  put  France 
in  the  ditHcult  position  of  arbiter  between  two  allies,  and  gave  the 
British  envoi's  the  opportunity  to  sow,  as  far  as  they  could,  distrust  in 
America  as  to  the  impartiality  of  France. 

From  the  third  volume  of  Doniol's  comprehensive  work  on  the  "  Par- 
ticipation dc  la  France  X  IVtablissement  des  £tats  TTnis,"  pnblisbed  in 
1888,  we  are  able  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  extreme  peril  of  France 
in  1778-'79.  When  Vergennes  advised  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  it  was  on  the  same  grounds  that  Canning 
advise<l  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Simth 
American  States  many  years  afterwards.  The  fair  distribution  of 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  which  was  threatened  in  the  latter  i>eriod 
by  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  threatened  in  the  former  period  by  the  as- 
sumption of  maritime  supremac>  by  Britain.  In  each  the  object  was 
to  call  up  a  new  sovereignty  in  America,  so  as  to  check  an  undue  con- 
centration of  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  Vergennes  was 
aided,  as  Canning  was  aided,  by  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  men  of  liberal 
views  for  a  revolution  that  was  expected  to  extend  the  domain  of  lib- 
eralism; but  with  Vergoniies,  as  with  Canning,  the  object  was  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  power  abroad  which  could  resist  a  dangerous  aggression 
at  homo. 

When,  in  February,  177S,  France  acknowledged  the  inde[>endeiice 

•See  (Jeranl  \o  C'oujjiross,  Ft»I>.  H,  177l»;  Liizerue  to  Congress,  Jan.  28,  17Sl\  For 
particulars,  see  hit'ia,  ^  iH. 

t  See  imiex  tables,  Sjjain,  A.  Lee,  Jay,  Caniiicbael.  Shelbiirue  was  williiijr  to  j^ive 
lip  (Gibraltar,  and  was  rij^bt  in  tbis,  as  (Gibraltar  bas  never  been  of  mucb  use  to  Great 
Britaiu,  and  its  retention  lias  involvt-d  ber  in  at  least  two  wara  with  Spain. 

{Tbat  Gonvernenr  Morris  and  .Jay  eoneurred  in  17?^(>  in  an  anwillingueas  lo  iusist 
on  tbr  Mississippi  valley,  S4'e  r»  Haneroft's  ITnitetl  States.  305. 

As  to  Spain's  coutlict  as  to  wi-stern  battles  witb  tbe  United  St-ates,  see  Vergeooes 
to  Gerard,  March  :>1),  1778. 

As  to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  France  was  placetl  betweeu  her  allies, 
$53. 

As  to  the  controversy  with  Spain,  see  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  S66, 96ti 
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of  the  United  States,  Yergeimes  bad  good  reason  to  bold  eitber  tbat 
Britaiu  would  not  resent  tbe  insult  by  war,  or  tbat  sbe  would  find  tbat 
in  sucb  a  war  tbe  odds  were  against  ber.  A  Britisb  army  biul  just  ca- 
pitulated at  Saratoga.  iVinerica,  so  it  was  reported  to  Vergennes  and 
so  be  believed,  was  uinVnimous  in  determining  to  defend  ber  liberties  to 
tbe  last.  In  Holland  tbere  was  a  strong  party  wbicb  was  expected  lo 
force  tbe  States-General  into  a  recognition  of  tbeir  sister  republic. 
Spain  hiid  already  secretly  advanced  a  million  of  francs  to  tbe  American 
commissioners.  From  Frederick  tbe  Great,  deligbted  to  see  bis  Britisb 
relatives,  wbo  bad  not  always  supported  bim  in  bis  troubles,  annoyed 
by  a  revolt  in  tbeir  own  domain,  came  words  very  encouraging  to  tbe 
American  envoys.  Gatbariue  II  listened  witb  apparent  satisfaction  to 
a  scbeme  wbicb  would  relieve  ber  infant  slapping  from  Britisb  oppres- 
sion. It  looked  as  if,  sbould  Britain  declare  war  against  France,  sbe 
would  bave  against  ber  tbe  armies  and  navies  of  all  continental  Europe, 
aided  by  tbe  people  of  ber  American  Golonies  in  a  compact  mass. 

But  in  a  few  montbs  tbere  came  a  great  cbange.  Tbe  Britisb  army 
under  Howe  wjvs  so  largely  re-enforced  as  for  tbe  immediate  present 
to  give  it  a  great  superiority  over  any  army  Congress  could  bring 
against  it  in  open  field.  Tbe  loyalist  party,  it  was  claimed,  bail  grown 
greatly  in  tbe  inaction  of  tbe  winter  of  IWT-TS;  and  certainly  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  deported  themselves  witb  an  audacity  in  wbicb 
they  bad  not  for  some  months  indulged.  Undoubtedly  tbere  were  then 
serious  defections  from  tbe  revolutionary  ranks.  It  was  officially'  re- 
ported to  tbe  Britisb  admiralty  tbat  tbere  were  7,000  American  seamen 
employed  in  Britisb  privateers,  and  tbe  number  of  provincials  nomi- 
nally in  tbe  Britisb  armies  was  still  greater.  It  is  true  tbat  it  was 
afterwards  shown  tbat  these  statements  were  far  from  being  reliable ; 
and,  as  we  bave  seen,  Sir  W.  Howe  candidly  confessed  that  tbe  ad- 
dress to  bim  from  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia  advising  bim  to  take 
possession  of  tbat  city — an  address  which  was  circulated  throughout 
Europe  and  America  as  genuine — was  forged  by  himself.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  more  conspicuous  converts  made  from  the  republican  ranks  were 
eitber  traitors  like  Arnold,  or  time-servers  like  Galloway,  who  received 
a  large  pension  as  soon  as  bis  apostacy  was  declared.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  Galloway^s  estimate  in  his  testimony  in  the  House  of  Commons  tbat 
five  sixths  of  tbe  American  population  were  loyalists  was  a  very  gross 
exaggeration.  Still  it  must  be  conceded  tbat  in  tbe  winter  of  1777-78, 
when  Howe  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
there  were  many  respectable  and  infiuential  members  of  tbe  community 
who  had  acquiesced  in  tbe  Revolution  because  they  believed  it  would 
succeed,  but  who  were  now  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of 
British  authority  because  they  looked  upon  such  restoration  as  likely 
to  be  permanent. 

It  is  true  that  the  news  in  April  of  the  French  treaty  revived  tbe 
energies  of  the  revolutionists ;  but  this  treaty  had  its  drawbacks,  as  the 
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old  dislike  of  France,  in  part  inherited  from  England,  in  part  the  prod- 
net  of  the  Seven-years  war,  intensified  the  yearning  for  the  mother  ooan- 
try  which  in  many  hearts  still  remained.  French  officers  complained 
that  on  their  first  arrival  in  New  England  they  were  recftiveil  with  sol- 
len  aversion  by  the  people,  though  welcomed  by  the  revolationary 
leaders.  The  French  army  and  navy,  for  the  first  year  in  which  they 
were  engaged  in  America,  did  no  good  to  the  American  cause;  and  so 
great  was  the  popular  irritation  at  their  injvctivity,  so  strong,  it  was 
said,  continued  to  be  the  ohl  race  attachment  to  England,  that  intelli- 
gent French  observers  in  America  advise*!  Vergennes  that  he  most 
move  warily,  for  at  any  moment  America  might  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Britain  and  then  join  the  British  forces  against  France.  No  doubt 
these  reports,  so  far  as  they  pronounced  this  to  be  the  drift  of  a  large 
minority  in  Congress,  were  unfounded  in  fact.  They  were  nevertheless 
communicated  under  high  sanction  to  Vergennes,  and  produced  in  his 
mind  the  liveliest  anxiety.  He  knew  that  Britain  was  offering  large 
inducements  to  France  lo  desert  America;  what  if  America  should  suc- 
cumb to  equally  large  inducements  to  desert  France  T  It  was  possible, 
but  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  France,  unle^  she  could  obtain  powerful 
European  allies. 

But  what  allies  could  she  obtain!  English  influence  had  for  a  time 
regained  its  ascendency  in  Holland.  Prussia  and  Russia,  havinfr  tasted 
the  delights  of  neutral  commerce,  let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  they 
would  not  abandon  a  neutrality  so  profitable  for  the  risks  of  belligerency. 
And  Spain  had  t^ken  alarm  and  was  backing  out  not  merely  from  the 
family  compact,  but  from  her  recent  promise  to  aid  the  insurgents. 

Aiding  the  insurgents,  her  minister  declared,  would  be  cutting  her 
own  throat,  and  no  aid  to  the  insurgents  should  be  given  except  on  a 
very  heavy  eipuvalent. 

If  France  was  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  British  navy  alone  she  might 
l>e  swei)t  from  tire  seas,  and,  aside  from  this  danger,  her  finances  were 
in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  her  bankruptcy  was  imminent.  One  of 
two  courses  must  be  adopted,  not  only  to  save  France  but  to  save  the 
independence  of  the  LTnited  States  and  the  consequent  equi{>oise  of 
power  for  which  France  has  gone  to  war.  There  must  be  either  a  gen- 
eral peace,  which  would  include  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
or  there  must  be  war,  with  Spain  joining  the  allies. 

But  in  treating  for  a  general  peace,  to  which  the  United  States  were 
to  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign  party,  it  was  important  that  the  terms 
should  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  jis  far  as  possible  the  pride 
of  Great  Britain,  so  as  not,  by  either  a  too  haughty  tone  or  too  exorbi- 
tant territorial  pretensions,  to  unite  the  British  people  in  a  continuance 
of  a  war,  of  which,  as  it  then  stood,  they  were  tired.  Spain,  having 
off*ered  to  become  the  mediator,  was  the  party  whose  duty  it  particalar|y 
was,  as  we  will  see,  to  present  the  i)retensions  of  the  United  StatnJite 
8ucb  a  shape  as  to  make  their  acceptance  by  Britain  probabliHill 
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to  France,  in  her  condition  of  exhaustion  and  alarm,  such  a  moder- 
ate presentation  was  of  greater  importance  than  it  was  to  Spain.  If 
France  could  help  it,  peace,  by  which  the  United  States  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  independent,  was  not  to  be  prevented  by  the  assertion  of 
territorial  claims  by  the  United  States  to  which  Britain  could  not  at  that 
period  be  expected  to  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  if  war  was  to  continue, 
Spain  must  be  brought  into  it  as  an  ally.  It  was  in  this  condition  of 
affairs  that  the  position  of  Spain  in  1778-'79  became  of  commanding 
importance.  She  offered  herself  as  mediator  between  the  allies  and 
their  common  enemy,  and  through  her  the  terms  of  pacification  were 
discussed.  In  the  negotiations,  protracted  and  on  both  sides  largely 
insincere,  between  Spain  and  Britain  relative  to  the  proposed  pacifica- 
tion, the  winter  of  1778-'79  was  consumed.  During  this  period  Britain 
was  strengthening  herself  for  the  conflict  which  she  saw  was  approach- 
ing between  her  navy  and  the  combined  Bourbon  fleets,  while  Spain 
was  losing  what  turned  out  to  be  her  supreme  opportunity  of  striking, 
in  common  with  France,  with  decisive  effect  at  a  foe  with  whom  she 
knew  that  war  wjis  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

The  correspondence  at  this  critical  era  between  Vergennes  and 
Montmorin,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  on  the  one  side,  and  Gerard, 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  other,  deserves  careful  study, 
as  showing  the  then  attitude  of  France  to  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

To  Montmorin  on  July  24,  1778,  Vergennes,  after  declaring  that 
^<  the  English  ai^  the  aggressors,  the  Catholic  king  and  his  minister 
admit  it,"  proceeded  to  say  that  ^Mt  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  silent 
grief  that  the  king's  government  sees  the  Spanish  ministry  persist  in 
silence  and  apparent  indifference,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  con- 
sequences, which  appear  now  to  threaten  us  alone,  will  affect  Spain.'' 
He  then  argued  th<at  this  result  was  inevitable;  and  he  dilated  on  the 
security  which  Spain  would  have  gained  with  regard  to  Gibraltar  if 
the  junction  of  her  ships  with  the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel  had  enabled  France  to  shut  up  Keppel's  fleet  within  the 
straits.  He  insisted  on  the  weakening  eff'ect  which  this  juncture 
would  have  upon  Englaiul,  by  prev^enting  the  return  of  her  merchant 
seamen.  "  We  would,"  he  said,  "  be  masters  of  the  ocean  during  the 
whole  campaign  ;  the  English  commerce  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  priva- 
teers, and  her  sailors  would  be  prevented  from  returning  home."  He 
expatiated  on  the  injury  done  to  France  by  the  dilatory  counsels  and 
undecided  neutrality  of  Spain.  "At  the  time  when  Byron  and  Keppel 
were  separated  our  hands  were  tied  by  her  advice  not  to  be  the  first  to 
begin  hostilities  and  by  our  acceptance  of  the  mediation.  When  we 
attained  a  /rreater  degree  of  liberty  through  her  quasi  inviUition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  presented  itself,  the  winds  which 
detained  our  fleet  at  Brest  supplied  England  with  sailors  and  wealth. 

the  superiority  over  Keppel.    To-day  he  is  as  strong  as  we 
le  will  be  stronger,  and  wo  sliaWbe^  o\A\^^v5LX.ox^\Joct>3L\ft 
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the  harbor  of  Brest  to  avoid  a  disastrous  defeat.  We  would  uot  be  re- 
duced to  these  sad  straits  if  Spain,  iu  view  of  theimoieuse  advantages 
offered,  had  decided  to  send  us  the  preliminary  aid  iu  ships  stipulated 
by  the  family  compact.'' 

The  semi-victory,  as  it  was  called,  achieved  in  the  channel  by  the 
French  licet  under  Orvilliers  over  the  British  fleet  under  Kepi>el  en- 
abled the  French  ministry  to  take  a  more  decided  tone;  and  Montmoriu 
re]>orteil  that  there  were  indications  that  Si)ain  w.is  plucking  up  cour- 
age to  come  to  the  aid  of  France  On  August  22,  1778,  (lerard  writes 
from  Philadelphia  to  Vergennes  that — 

'*The  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  delegates  told  me  that  a  lar^e  number  of  citizens 
>vho  had  hitliertu  rcfased  to  take  the  oath  to  the  States  were  presenting  the  nisei  veft 
one  after  another  to  be  admitted  to  it  since  I  had  avowt^d  my  character.  Tiie  En- 
glish had  persuaded  their  partisans  that  the  king^sllect  had  no  other  ohjcct  than  that 
of  protecting  some  commercial  operations  which  were  intended  to  reimburse  the  king 
for  the  sums  which  his  majesty  had  advanced  to  the  Americans. 

**I  neglect  nothing,  monseigneur,  to  strengthen  the  impression  protluced  by  the  in- 
estimable advantages  secui-ed  to  America  by  the  declaration  and  the  open  asaisCauce 
of  France,  and  every  day  conlirms  mo  more  in  the  conviction  that  his  majesty's  wis- 
dom has  chosen  the  most  favorable,  and  ])erhaps  the  only,  moment  to  prevent  the  co.i- 
lition  of  England  and  America.  Several  members  of  Congress  admit te< I  to  me  that 
the  proclamation  of  April  2G,  by  which  it  njected  in  advance  the  coucilatory  bills, 
had  been  a  desperate  stroke  on  its  part  to  prevent  the  ruinous  results  which  it 
dreaded  from  the  future  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the  commissitmers.  At  the  time 
of  their  arrival  everyone  was  aware  of  the  steps  which  were  beiug  taken  for  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  resolved  upon  iu  consequence  of  the  necessity 
under  which  the  Briti.sh  were  laboring  of  concentrating  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
king's  lleet.  The  commissioners  postponed  the  evacuation  iu  onler  to  avoid  the  bad 
effect  which  it  would  ha«'e  had  upon  the  opening  of  their  negotiations;  but  by  that 
time  the  king*s  measures  and  his  alliance  had  reassured  and  united  the  minds  of  the 
public."    (:$  Douiol,  :iOfi.) 

Doniol,  after  giving  this  dispatch,  proceeds  to  say  that — 

'*After  this  date  circuuistances  had  neutralized  the  etl'ecr  of  the  operations  auder- 
taken  by  the  ileet  in  aid  of  the  United  iStates,  and  for  a  long  time  it  w;i4  imiK>ssibIe 
to  resume  them.  This,*'  he  continues,  **  had  caused  much  irritation  of  feeling.  Ge- 
rard employed  his  intluence  over  Congress  in  sheltering  us  from  this  feeling  and  in 
protecting  that  body  from  the  intrigues  of  the  English  commissioners,  which  hadbeeu 
rendered  so  much  more  dangerous  by  it.  The  arrival  of  our  ships  in  America  a  fort- 
night sooner  would  have  been  a  disaster  to  Howe;  he  would  never  have  gotten  out 
of  the  Delaware.  Perhaps  the  Phiglish  army  itself  would  have  snllered  a  chock:  for 
in  all  pn)bability  Lee's  <lefection  would  uot  have  occurred  to  paralyze  Washington's 
eltorts,  and,  hard  pressed  by  the  American  troops  and  cut  otf  from  the  sea  by  Count 
d'Estaiug,  Clinton  would  no  doubt  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  &atue  fate  as  iJur- 
goyue  at  Saratoga.  But  the  hope  of  these  results  ha<l  vanislie<l.  A  month  wai*  suf- 
licient  to  exhibit  the  great  services  which  our  interventiou  ou^jK^o  have  renden-d, 
and  which  weie  really  exjU'cted  from  it.  annihilated  by  the  «'  "^f  evontis.     With 

the  exception  of  having  dis])layed  the  ardor  and  valor  wb»  ,  our  re-cn'ateU 

navy,  and  the  energy  and  courage  which  the  viee-ai'  ^  of  As>ia  an-l 

America  was  prepared  to  lavish  in  the  cause  of  ou'  N^  ri^snltetl  iu 

little  or  nothing.    After  communicating  to  Ver  ^^  ^Is  o^temng 

of  his  campaign,  the  officer  who  ha^l  under  ^0^  ^.t  "Vd  them  ap 

in  the  following  brief  preface  to  his  re*  .udn  proba^^  than  bis 
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replies  to  Gerard's  questions  iu  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  man  and  to 
verify  the  truth  of  history : 

"  *  The  slowness  of  our  sailing;,  which  robbed  us  of  certain  success ;  the  want  of 
anchorage,  which  proved  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  a  squall,  which  enabled  an 
English  squadron,  at  first  intending  to  attack  us,  to  escape  after  we  had  chased  it 
thirty-six  hours;  the  dismasting  of  two  of  our  largest  ships,  and  the  enormous  supe- 
riority which  the  junction  of  his  two  fleets  gives  the  em^my,  have  only  allowe<l  us  to 
make  repeated  attempts,  doing  little  harm  to  the  English ;  and,  lastly,  to  adopt  de- 
fensive measnres,  and  to  get  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  part  of 
my  instructions  which  the  season  renders  necessary,' "  * 

The  position  of  American  aft'airs  in  the  first  days  of  September,  1778, 
as  they  appeared  to  Gerard  at  that  period,  is  thus  summed  up: 

''Lord  Carlisle  and  his  colleagnes employed  all  their  English  tenacity  to  make  the 
most  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  these  acts  of  folly  (the  movements  against 
Washington  by  the  friends  of  Gates,  Conway,  and  Lee).  A  great  experience  in  polit- 
ical exjiediAnts  and  thorough  unscrupnlousness  aided  them  in  this  task,  and  their 
efforts  found  but  too  many  accomplices  in  the  heart  of  a  country  one  half  of  which, 
and  that  the  most  important,  was  opposed  to  the  struggle  maintained  in  its  behalf, 
aud  could  not  only  show  its  disapproval,  but  could  act  in  accordance  with  it  by  fur- 
nishing scouts,  purveyors,  and  guides  to  the  enemy. 

''  These  commissioners  had  been  sent  very  opportunely,  as  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  had  at  first  joined  in  the  resistance  were  now  rather  devising  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  it  than  of  securing  a  successful  result.  In  the  midst  of  the  War  of 
.  Independence  they  were  now  aggravating  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  already 
existed  in  social  relations.  They  aroused  and  excited  those  'hot-heads'  of  whom 
Gerard  spoke,  and  the  civil  war  spread  more  and  more.  The  armed  torics  raised  the 
savage  tribes  and  kept  the  field  with  them,  and  measnres  were  taken  by  Congress, 
as  well  as  by  several  States,  to  compel  them  to  submit  or  to  pursue  them  in  their 
persons  and  property.  At  this  distance  of  time  the  London  commissioners,  supported 
by  the  English  forces,  rather  resemble  a  legal  authority  defending  itself  ag<iinst  a 
powerful  opposition  than  agents  sent  out  on  a  difHcult  mission.  By  exciting  discon- 
tent and  fostering  feelings  of  weariness  they  endeavored  to  force  Congress  to  vot-es 
of  dissatisfaction  or  to  equivocal  acts  which  might  present  a  basis  of  reconciliation 
and  furnish  the  premises  of  an  agreement.  The  want  of  experience  of  that  body,  the 
fickleness  caused  by  the  frequent  changes  of  its  members,  its  lack  of  leadership,  and 
its  want  of  all  power  to  carry  out  general  measures  gave  them  the  strongest  support. 
It  had  at  first  repelled  their  overtures  with  contempt;  had  afterwards  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  methods  of  corruption,  and  after  that  declared  to  them  that  it  would 
no  longer  hear  their  communications  if  they  were  signed  by  Johnstone,  on  account 
of  the  dishonorable  proposals  attributed  to  the  latter.  It  did  not  see  the  inconsist- 
ency into  which  it  was  falling  by  recognizing  these  delegates  as  genuine  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  by  opening  its  doors  to  them.  Hence,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
attack  on  Newport  was  to  take  place,  they  took,  as  a  pretext  to  reappear  before  Con- 
gress, a  subject  which  was  already  old,  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  ten  months,  because  both  sides  declared  that  that  con- 
vention had  been  violated.''  ('.3  Douiol,  :$90,  397,  citing  Gerard's  dispatch,  July  16, 
1778.) 

By  the  same  high  authority  the  position  of  Spain  In  the  summer  of 
1778  is  thas  described : 

''Spain  did  not  long  leave  the  government  of  the  king  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hopes  which  had  been  raised  by  the  reports  sent  by  our  ambassador  on  the  8th  June. 
They  had  almost  entirely  vanished  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  communications 


•  Id,,  298-2<J9. 
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which  then  sncceeded  each  other  hood  diHsipated  the  little  that  remained.  On  the 
20th  Jane  Moutinorin,  who  had  been  greatly  eucoaraged  by  his  recent  inteniewii 
was  met,  to  his  astonishment,  by  a  fresh  coolnejis  on  the  part  of  Florida-Blftnea  to- 
wards the  ambitions  views  justly  attribntcd  to  his  sovereign.  EndeaToring,  as  it 
appeared,  to  retract  his  previous  remarks,  the  prime  minister  again  seemed  to  be  bot 
little  interested  in  the  project  of  acquiring  ]K>8session  of  Jamaica.  He  regarded  the 
n*captnro  of  Gibrnltar  as  a  chimcrn ;  and  what  is  more,  the  proposition  made  bj 
France  to  retake  it  appeared  to  him  a  piece  of  statecraft  suggested  by  the  desire  to 
divide  the  English  forces,  to  defeat  them  more  easily,  and  afterwards  to  conclodea 
peace  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  'for  whom  Prance  cared  little, 
although  she  was  grieved  to  see  Gibraltar  in  the  hands  of  England.'  As  to  Florida. 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  points  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  he  said  that  its  pot- 
session  was  useless  from  the  moment  that  England  had  obtained  a  formal  oeasioo  of 
it.  In  short,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  been  wrong  in  not  adhering  to  the  proiKMition 
of  mediation,  for  they  could  have  gained  from  it  those  advantages  which  they  weie 
now  striving  'or.  Accordingly,  M.  do  Florida- Blanca  enjoined  it  upon  onr  i^pment- 
ative  to  nrgo  us,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  avoid  a  naval  conflict,  the  nosDcccssfiil 
result  of  which  might  perhaps  decide  the  whole  future,  not  to  go  ont  of  Brest,  and  to 
allow  the  English  forces  to  consume  away  in  idleness.  The  king,  in  a  conversation 
with  Montniorin,  partially  indorsed  this  language  by  these  words:  '  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  you  did  not  have  a  little  more  patieoce ;  we  could  have  attacked  them  with  more 
vigor. ' »'     (3  Doniol,  472,  ATi. ) 

Od  October  9,  when  Spain  was  still  keeping  open  her  mediatory  ne- 
gotiations with  Britain,  Vergeuues,  when  asked  whether  the  American 
commissioners  would  assent  to  negotiations  for  peace  under  Simuish 
mediation,  answered,  according  to  Doniol's  summary,  that — 

**  He  would  undertake  that  responsibility  in  the  name  of  Congress,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  by  this  means  he  would  secure  to  that  body  the  ends  which  it  had  in 
view,  and  as  he  was  too  certain  of  the  views  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  fear  that  that 
monarch  would  wish  him  to  perjure  himself  in  this  mutter.  'I  propose,' wrote  Ver- 
gennes,  Uo  make  two  draughts,  one  of  which  will  contain  the  motlificatious  to  which 
we  may  consi'nt,  if  the  reconciliation  only  depends  on  a  few  modifications  or  a  little 
compliance.  The  only  point  on  which  his  majesty  can  not  yield  isthat  of  the  entire 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  full  restitution  of  all  that  may  belong  to  them  as  snch,  especially 
New  York,  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,'  etc. 

*^*I{  the  negotiations,*  he  added,  'should  be  held  at  Madrid,  I  agree  with  yon  that 
one  of  the  American  commissioners  should  go  there  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
his  constituents.  T  can  not  tell  you  whether  these  commissioners  have  power  to  treat 
of  peace  with  England.  The  fear  of  betraying  the  secret  of  the  acts  and  offices  of 
Spain  has  rendered  me  very  resi^rved  in  asking  them  any  questions  which  might  put 
them  in  the  way  of  su^>l>ectiug  that  there  is  any  negotiation  on  foot;  bat  grauting 
that  they  have  no  powers,  I  do  not  think  that  the  peace  proceedings  wonld  be  delayed 
by  it.  Congress  having  declared  to  the  English  commissioners  that  it  would  be  always 
ready  to  listen  to  ]>roposa}s  of  |>eace  as  soon  as  En«r1and  should  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence or  should  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  America.  Wo  shall  that 
fullill  its  wishes  and  our  duty  if  we  securo  to  it  these  two  indispensable  conditions, 
without  which  tho  rc-estahlishment  of  ])eace  would  be  impracticable,  unless  we  werv 
willing  to  sacrifice  onr  honor.  We  no  not  fear  that  the  King  of  Spain,  who  has  snch 
a  regard  for  onr  honor  and  who  possesses  such  elevation  and  nobility  of  mind,  will 
ever  propose  to  us  a  sacrifice  of  such  importance.* 


•  3  Doniol,  521,  522. 
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"On  the  17th  of  October/'  contiunes  Doniol,  **  the  draught  (»f  the  terms  on  which 
France  would  consent  to  peace  were  forwarded  to  Montniorin,  French  minister  at 
Madrid.  Vergennes  had  outlined  those  terms  immediately  in  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, intended  doubtless  for  the  king  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  altered  to 
the  form  of  articles  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  himself  revised  this  second  minute, 
and  added  notes  specifying  the  modifications  whicli  niiglit  he  allowed ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Montmorin  that  the  king  might  see  fit  to  specify  others  at  a  later  period.  The 
complete  political  and  territorial  independence  of  the  United  States  formed  the  first 
ar^cle.  This  condition  being  settled,  the  others  were  as  moderate  as  those  announced 
atfthe  time  of  the  mediation  supposed  to  have  been  asked  for  by  Lord  Weymouth  six 
months  before.  To  prove  that  they  retained  the  same  character,  M.  de  Vergennes 
added  a  copy  of  the  latter  to  his  dispatch.  These  conditions  extended  only  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  commissioner  at  Dunkirk  and  to  a  fair  division  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
There  were  some  new  articles,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  revival  of  the  navigation  laws 
established  by  that  treaty,  or  their  mutual  abrogation  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  set  of  regulations.  The  minister,  to  use  his  own  words,  'took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity'  to  introduce  this  clause;  he  had,  however,  little  hope  of 
its  being  granted.  In  the  notes  in  his  own  handwriting  he  hinted  that  the  king 
might  yield  more  than  one  point,  and  wo  have  just  stated  that  he  gave  assurances  of 
it  in  his  instructions.  '  Conditions  in  every  respect  of  a  nature  to  be  granted,'  said 
he,  and  he  had  a  right  to  think  so;  still,  he  did  not  venture  to  believe  that  they 
would  be,  on  account  of  the  self-conceit  of  England. 

"As  the  reply,"  continues  Doniol,  "of  the  cabinet  of  George  III  did  not  reach 
Madrid  until  the  middle  of  November,  the  correspondence  of  Vergennes  with  Mont- 
morin had  turned  upon  these  subjects  repeatedly.  The  minister  urged  the  latter 
again  and  again  to  hasten  the  decision,  warning  him  that  England,  far  from  taking 
any  steps  in  the  direction  of  peace,  was  raising  fresh  forces  with  'astonishing  energy.' 
On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  dispatches  from  Montmorin  showed  that  the  King  of 
Spain  i)er8i8ted  in  his  hopes  of  success  in  spite  of  the  continued  silence  of  the  British 
ministry.  They  prove,  at  the  same  time,  the  gradual  development  of  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  Florida- Blanca  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  Spain  would  be  in- 
volved in  it  in  the  spring.  George  Ill's  cabinet,  on  their  side,  did  not  yield  a  hair's 
breadth  of  their  first  demands.  They  accepted  the  intervention  of  Spain,  but  in- 
sisted that  France  must  first  recall  her  fleet  from  America  and  cease  to  give  any  aid 
to  the  United  States.  Montmorin  announced  on  the  IGth  November  that  they  were 
aboat  to  act  on  these  absurd  demands,  and  simply  forward  the  French  propositions 
to  London  as  soon  as  he  had  made  it  well  understood  that  France  must  first  meet 
preliminary  terms  of  this  nature  with  proper  equivalents,  and  consequently  demand, 
first  of  all,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  English  forces.  This  had  led  to  an  interchange  of  communications. 
Florid  a- Blanca  announced  the  measures  which  he  intended  to  make  trial  of,  and  these 
later  interviews  resulted  in  Montmorin  writing  to  Vergennes  that  indecision  had 
again  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  conrt  of  Madrid,  and  if  the  condition  rela- 
tive to  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  formally  laid  down  by  France  as  it  was,  did 
not  cause  this  change,  though  all  the  preceding  negotiations  ought  to  have  made  it 
eofj  for  Spain  to  foresee  it,  it  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  it."* 

Montmorin  wrote  on  October  15, 1778,  to  Vergennes  that  Florida- 
Blanca  proposed  to  the  English  minister  (Grantham)  the  following  set- 
tlement : 

(1)  Absolate  independence  of  the  Colonies.^ 

(2)  Preservation  of  Canada  and  Acadia  by  England. 


*  3  Doniol,  523-525.  from  which  the  above  is  in  part  translated. 
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(3)  Cession  of  all  Florida  to  the  Colonies  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Spanish  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  According  to  MontmoriD,  Gnn- 
tham  received  these  terms  without  surprise  and  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  Ptelis- 
nient  would  yield  the  independence  of  the  Colonies.* 

On  October  30,  1778,  Ver<jeniios  replied  that  what  France  insisted 
on  was  the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  they  were,  which  did 
not  involve  the  independence  of  such  other  parts  of  the  English  posses- 
sions in  America  as  did  not  participate  in  the  Revolution. 

*'  France,"  he  said,  "  did  not  desire  to  see  the  new  republic  mistress  of  the  entire 
continent.  It  would  bo  bettor  that  the  Kn;7]ish  should  retain  Canada,  both  to  pre- 
vent too  great  a^«;regation  of  power  and  to  subserve  the  alliance  of  the  new  repoblie 
vrith  France/' 

Tlie  question  of  the  division  of  Florida  was  reserved.  "  The  people 
of  the  United  States,''  he  a<lded,  ''  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  of 
conquerors.  In  their  determination  to  insist  on  independence  he  had 
learned,"  he  sai<l,  '*  to  put  entire  confidence." 

Doniol,  as  showing  how  anxious  the  American  leaders  were  for  Span- 
ish aid,  quotes  a  letter  from  Washington  of  October  4,  1778,t  in  which 
he  expresses  his  fears  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  French  and  the 
British  navies  the  French  would  l)e  overmatched  in  strength,  and  then 
says  that  if  Spain  would  consent  to  join  France  *'  my  doubts  wonld  all 
subside."  This  condition  of  affairs  explains  the  conce^ons  Congress 
was  then  ready  to  make  to  Spain. 

On  October  20, 1778,  Vergennes  instructed  Gerard  that  the  king 
would  not  nnder  any  circumstances  separate  his  cause  from  that  of 
America,  but  would  treat  the  American  cause  as  if  it  were  his  owa. 
But  it  is  important,  he  urged,  in  order  to  obtain  Spanish  aid  as  well  as 
not  to  unite  England  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  to  avoid  presenting 
exorbitant  claims.  The  points  of  dilference,  he  holds,  will  be  as  to 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Floridas,  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
*'  We  have  always  thought  and  still  think,"  he  says,  *•  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  leave  Canada  and  even  Nova  Scotia  in  English  hands,  and 
if  an  acipiisition  for  the  United  States  is  sought  in  this  part  of  America 
they  should  have  Nova  Scotia.  If  Florida  should  be  conquered  by  the 
United  States  it  would  be  desirable  to  cede  Pensacola  and  its  vicinage 
to  Spain.'"  The  control  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  he  thinks  Brit- 
ain could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  surrender.  He  would  advise 
that  the  ulthnatHm  of  Congress  should  be  the  surrender  of  Canada  to 
Britain,  the  United  States  retaining  Nova  Scotia,  renunciation  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  the  surrender  toSpainof  such  Florida |>orts 
as  she  should  rofjuire.  As  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  V'er- 
gennes,  in  this  paper,  maintains  that  there  «vill  be  no  difficulty,  and  that 
he  would  be  astonished  if  Spain  made  any  opposition  to  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  October  FIorida-BIanca  was  evidently  coining 
to  the  conclusion  that  Spain  must  enter  into  the  war.     Still,  however. 


•  'I 


3  Doniol,  55(5.  +  See  suprOy  J  53. 
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as  Moutmoriu  wrote  to  Vergeuiies  on  November  12,  there  reuiaiDed  in 
Spain  the  dread  of  territorial  encroachment  by  the  united  States ;  and 
aside  from  this  the  habit  of  procrastination  was  so  powerful  as  to  make 
prompt  action  almost  impossible,  no  matter  how  great  were  the  stakes. 
*^  Have  patience,^'  so  Florida-Blanca  is  reported,  on  November  16,  by 
Montmorin,  as  saying,  "  and  you  will  find  all  will  come  out  right."  In 
the  mean  time  aid  from  Spain  became,  in  Vergennes'  mind,  an  impeii- 
ous  necessity  if  the  United  States  were  to  be  preserved  from  subjuga- 
tion and  the  French  navy  to  be  saved.  He  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  would  be  a  more  dangerous  neighbor  to  Spain  than 
would  England.  If  the  United  States  should  submit  to  Enghind,  what 
check  would  there  be  on  English  aggrandizomentf  Charles  111,  still 
hesitating  and  desirous  of  saving  both  his  prestige  and  that  of  England, 
suggested  in  the  last  week  of  December  a  compromise  in  the  shape  Jf 
a  truce  between  England  and  the  United  States,  under  which  truce,  to 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  would  gradually  acijuire  their  inde- 
pendence under  the  auspices  of  the  French  and  Si)anish  crowns. 

On  Decembers,  1778,  Vergennes  addressed  a  very  important  letter 
to  the  king,  saying  France  could  only  at  great  disadvantage  wage  alone 
a  naval  war  against  England,  and  that  while  the  pretensions  of  Spain 
are ''  gigantesque,"  to  controvert  them  at  that  time  would  interfere 
with  the  prompt  settlement  of  a  common  plan  of  operations.  Louis 
XVI  united  with  his  minister  in  pressing  these  views  on  the  Spanish 
court,  but  still  "  Pirreductible  inertiede  I'Espagne"*  continued  to  pre- 
vail. Both  in  the  Channel  and  in  the  Americfin  waters  the  French  navy 
was  paralyzed,  and  it  became  necessary  for  Vergennes,  if  he  would  save 
French  maritime  interests,  to  make  some  concession  to  the  "  exigencies" 
of  Spain.  On  December  24  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Madrid  giving 
the  final  reply  of  the  French  Government  to  the  proposals  of  Spain. 
This  reply  was  in  three  distinct  dispatches:  The  first  discussed  the  truce 
proposition;  the  second,  that  of  the  pl.an  of  joint  operations;  the  third, 
that  of  the  ad  van  taget^  to  be  secured  by  the  war.  In  these  papers  the 
sacred  inviolability  of  France's  engagements  to  the  United  States  was 
made  the  essential  condition  of  the  alliance.  "  La  consideration  primor- 
diale  et  souveraine  de  nos  engagements  avec  les  I^tats-Unis,  la  conditio 
sine  qua  non^  I'obligation  sacr^e  oii  nous  dtions  de  leur  garantir  I'inde- 
pendance,  et  de  ne  point  accepter  do  traits  que  n'en  contint  la  stipulation 
expresse  comme  ils  ^talent  astreints,  eux,  i\  n'eu  point  conclure  sans  nous 
avec  PAngleterre."  t  But  while  such  was  the  case,  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  might  be  acknowledged  and  secured  as  effectually  by 
alongtrnce  between  thebellicrerents,  which  would  give  the  United  States 
a  sovereignty  which  would  continue  undiminished  when  the  truce 
closed.  Of  this  opinion  he  advised  Franklin,  withholding  it  from  Lee 
and  Adams,  to  whom  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  impart  it  in  its  then 


♦  3  Doniol,r>90.  t  Td.,  593. 
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iDchoate  state.    But  to  such  a  truce  the  recognition  by  Great  Britaiu 
of  American  independence  was  an  essential  i>i*erequisite. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  such  a  truce  being  accepted  Vergennes  speaka 
as  follows : 

'*  Tlie  Americans  have  a  qnasi- possession  of  sovereignty,  and  it  is  of  great  importaoee 
to  them  to  secure  it  under  no  matter  wbat  form.  France  has  no  other  end  in  view  with 
regard  to  America  than  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  io  what 
way  it  is  attained.  The  only  thing  to  which  she  attaches  importance  is,  that  the 
United  States  do  not  isolate  themselves,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  Englaod  with- 
out France  making  peace  with  England  at  the  same  time. 

"  From  these  data  it  appears : 

"First.  That  France  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  consent  to  the  Americans 
treating  directly  and  alone  with  England,  under  the  express  condition,  however, 
that  the  treaty  with  the  king  shall  keep  pace  with  their  own,  and  that  either  treaty 
shall  be  null  and  void  nutil  the  other  is  concluded. 

*' Secondly.  That  in  default  of  a  detinitive  treaty,  Congress  may  content  itself  with 
a  long  truce,  leaving  Frauce  at  liberty  to  make  a  definitive  peace. 

*'  This  latter  exi)edient,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
England,  and  const^qucntly  the  one  best  adapted  to  promote  a  peace,  woold  appear 
to  secure  equally  well  the  double  object  of  the  Americans,  namely,  repose  and  free- 
dom. The  example  of  Holland  is  the  best  argument  that  could  be  adduced  to  coo- 
vince  them  of  it. 

'*Tlie  two  treaties  may  be  uegotiate<l  under  the  mediation  of  the  Catholie  king,  and 
this  is  even  desirable,  because  the  intervention  of  that  prince  would  serve  to  prevent 
the  deceptions  which  England  might  attempt  to  practice  on  the  king  or  the 
Americans. 

**  Still,  in  order  to  give  the  Americans  all  the  security  which  they  can  reasonably  de- 
sire, it  will  be  proper  to  stipulate— 

**  First.  That  England  shall  treat  with  them  as  with  an  independent  nation. 

"  Secondly.  That  she  shall  Nvithdraw  her  land  and  naval  forces  from  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent  comxirised  in  the  Confederation. 

"  Thirdly.  That  the  truce  shall  be  guaranted  by  France  and  Spain,  or  at  least  by 
France,  if  Spain  refuses. 

**  On  the  making  of  this  truce,  which  shall  be  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years, 
France  shall  offer  the  United  States  a  new  treaty,  confirming  that  of  February  6, 
1778,  and  Spain  may  be  admitted  to  it.  The  immediate  object  of  this  new  treaty  will 
be  to  protect  America  against  the  attempts  which  the  court  of  London  might,  con- 
trary to  all  probability,  make  against  her  freedom  after  the  expiration  of  the 
truce. 

"The  United  States,  thus  freed  from  a  war  which  is  oppressiug  them,  will  have  lei- 
sure for  consolidating  their  government,  regulating  their  domestic  affairs,  establish- 
ing their  finances  on  a  firm  b;isi.s,  increasing  their  commerce,  and  forming  with  the 
various  European  powers  ])olitical  or  commercial  alliances  which  will  be  an  addi- 
tional  protection  to  their  independence."     (3  Doniol,  602,  603.) 

On  December  25,  1778,  Vergennes  addressed  to  Gerard  instractions 
as  to  the  then  pending  negotiations  with  Spain.  Gerard  was  iuformed 
that  it  had  been  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  repugnance  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  treaty  of  peace  incorporating  acknowledgment  of  indepeDd- 
ence,  it  was  proposed  that  this  acknowledgment  be  incon)orated  iu  a 
long  truce,  such  as  Spain  made  with  Holland  iu  1600;  that  he  {Yet- 
gennes)  had  made  this  suggestion  to  Franklin  (whom  alone  in  the  le- 
gation he  consulted),  and  that  Franklin  answered  that  independeiKi^ 
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was  the  one  great  and  necessary  object  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  mode  of  its  acknowledgment  was  of  little  importance,  if  it  and  the 
evacaation  were  entire  and  irrevocable ;  that  to  the  United  States 
their  intimate  and  Constant  union  with  France  was  peculiarly  dear ; 
and  that  on  these  terms  of  absolute  independence  he  thought  the 
United  States  might  accept  a  truce  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Gerard 
is  then  instructed  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  giving  Franklin  powers 
to  negotiate  peace,  which  he  did  not  theu  possess  ;  but  he  is  advised 
to  introduce  the  topic  of  truce  cautiously,  and  to  state  that  a  truce 
would  only  be  tolerated  on  two  conditions :  First,  that  Great  Britain 
treat  with  the  United  States  as  with  a  free  nation.  Second,  that  she 
evacuate  all  parts  of  the  continent  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  truce,  Gerard  is  instructed  to  say,  would  in  no  sense 
impair  the  guarantees  of  the  French  and  American  treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce  made  on  the  prior  February. 

Of  Gerard's  communications  to  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  these  in- 
structions, we  have  no  report,  nor  could  we  expect  to  (ind  such  a  report, 
as  most  of  his  communcations  to  Congress  were  oral,  and  the  sessions 
of  Congress  were  secret.  On  February  9,  1779,  he  addressed,  it  is  true, 
a  letter  to  Congress,  advising  them  generally  of  the  proposed  mediation 
of  Spain,  and  inviting  them  to  furnish  with  "  the  necessary  powers  and 
instructions  the  person  or  persons  whom  they  shall  think  proper  to  au- 
thorize to  assist  in  the  deliberations  and  in  the  conclusion  and  signing" 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  We  learn,  also,  from  the  journjils  that  Gerard, 
on  February  11,  had  a  "free  conference  with  Congress"  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  intended  negotiations.  That  tho  suggestion  of  the  alternative 
of  a  truce  was  made  by  him  informjilly,  we  may  gather  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  pacitication,  made  on  February  23, 1779,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  committee  thought  that  no  truce  ought  to  be  agreed 
to  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  that  a  cessation  of  Jwstilities  during 
the  negotiations  may  be  admittM  in  case  all  the  force  of  the  enemy  shall  he 
withdrawn  front  every  ^wst  and  place  icithin  the  limits  of  the  United  StatesP 
No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  this  portion  of  the  report. 
But  on  June  15,  1781,  in  the  instructions  from  Congress  to  its  ministers 
plenipotentiary  occurs  the  following:  "If  a  difficulty  should  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation  for  peace  from  the  backwardness  of  Great 
Britain  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  you  are  at  liberty  to  agree  to 
a  trace,  or  to  make  such  other  concessions  as  may  not  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  contend  for,  and  provided  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
left  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  United  States."  This  instruction 
was  in  accordance  with  a  resohition  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress  on  June  9,  1781,  receivinsj  the  votes  of  every  delega- 
tion except  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia.  From  Rhode  Island,  Varnum, 
the  sole  delegate  present,  voted  in  the  negative ;  Virginia  was  divided, 
Jones  and  Madison  in  the  affirmative.  Bland  and  Smith  in  the  negative. 
jl>  iBki^tfrftfiAakte.A^^»»  — »nmunication  to  Congress  as  to  the  suggestion 
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of  a  trace  iu  1779,  siicli  coinmnDicatiou  does  not  appear  among  his 
papers;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  addressed  Congress  on  the 
subject,  as  the  suggestion  was  made  eoufideiitially  to  himself,  and  as 
Yergeuues  undertx>ok  to  leave  the  meiitiouiug  the  project  to  Congress 
to  the  discretion  of  Gerard.    We  have,  however,  a  letter  from  Franklin 
to  Hartley  of  May  4, 1779  (in  response  to  one  Vergeiines  notices  having 
been  shown  him),  in  which  Franklin  sa^'s:  ^*  Though  I  think  a  direct, 
immediate  peace  the  best  mode  of  present  accommodation  to  Britain 
as  well  as  for  America,  yet,  if  that  is  not  at  this  time  practicable,  I 
should  not  be  against  a  truce  ;  but  this  is  merely  on  grouuds  of  general 
humanity,  to  obviate  the  evils  men  devilishly  inflict  on  men  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  lessen  as  much  iis  possible  the  similarity  between  earth  and 
hell.''    He  goes  on  to  say  that  '^  this  proposition  of  a  truce,  if  made  at 
all,  should  be  made  to  France  at  the  same  time  it  is  made  to  America; 
twenty-one  years  would  be  better  for  all  sides,    •    •    •    and  British 
troops  and  ships  of  war  now  iu  any  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn," 
American  independence  to  be  thereby  recognized,  and  the  binding 
effect  of  the  American  treaties  with  France.    This  letter,  which  was 
seen  and  approved  by  Vergennes,  was  not  sent  until  after  the  final  rup- 
ture between  Spain  and  Britain,  and  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
giving  the  explanation  by  Franklin  and  Vergennes  of  their  views  as  to 
the  niiture  of  the  truce  which  Spain  proposed.    By  the  middle  of  March 
the  British  ministry*  became  convinced  that  the  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  as  proposed  by  Spain,  could  not  be  accepted  without  a  humilia- 
tion to  which  they  were  unwilling  to  submit. 

On  April  12  was  executed  the  secret  convention  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  has  been  considered  in  a  prior  section,*  by  which  the 
terms  of  their  alliance  were  settled.  Franklin  was  not  aware  of  the 
particular  limitations  of  this  convention  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  broken  off,  and  that 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  Britain,  determined  to  join  her  fleet  to 
that  of  France  as  against  the  common  enemy.  It  was  with  this  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  conviction  that  Britain,  having  refused  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  a  general  peace,  was  now  seeking  to  detach  the  United 
States  from  their  allies  by  covert  approaches,  that  Franklin  wrote  his 
letter  of  May  4,  1779,  to  Hartley  iu  response  to  Hartley's  letter  to  him 
of  April  22,'l779.t 

How  far  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  April,  1779,  contlicted  with 
the  Franco-American  treaty  of  February,  1778,  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed. J 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  Spain  on  the  mediation 
question  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  correspondence. 


t  See  t]ie»ie  lettere,  j»/ra,  under  their  respective  dat^s. 

t  Supra,  $  5:$;  Bee  also  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  59  jf. 
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Grantham,  Britisli  minister  at  Madrid,  writes  to  Weymouth,  secre- 
tary of  state,  on  May  20,  1778,  as  follows : 

''  I  stated  to  M.  d^Escarano  (Spanish  minister  at  London)  that  previous  to  any  step 
for  that  purpose  (mediation)  the  immediate  insult  offered  to  this  country  must  be 
clone  away;  and  that  tvhiUt  France  puhHcly  avoired  the  independence  and  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  in  rebellionj  no  negotiations  could  be  entered  into.* 

The  mediation  was  afterwards  accepted  so  far  as  concerns  the  con- 
test with  France  as  such,  but  was  refused  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  United  States. 

"The  terms  to  be  granted  to  colonies  in  such  predicament  can  not  be  submitted  to 
other  powers,  who  can  not  be  judges  of  the  line  of  authority  which  the  mother  country 
should  extend  over  her  colonies,  and  the  terms  which  might  be  thought  reasonable 
in  Europe  might  bo  rejected  in  America."  t  (Weymouth  to  Grantham,  Octo  ,er27, 
1778,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Spain,  however,  insisted  that  the  United  States  should  be  a  party  to 
the  mediation,  though  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  British  king  there 
should  be  a  long  truce  granted,  which,  though  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence,  would  not  be  as  bitter  a  surrender  as  would  be 
an  express  acknowledgment. 

FloridaBlanca,  in  his  iustructions  of  January  20,  1779,  to  Almodo- 
var,  Spanish  minister  at  London,  states  that  the  proposition  of  Spain 
was  that  his  Britannic  majesty  "  should  agree  to  a  truce  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  (with  the  United  States),  during  which  period  there 
would  be  time  to  cool,  and  even  extinguish  the  heat  of  the  present  dis- 
cords and  attract  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  to  decent  expedients  and 
accommodations,  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  English  nation.  For 
this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that  during  the  truce  there  should 
be  established  a  communication  and  even  a  free  and  reciprocal  trade 
between  England  and  the  Colonies  without  hindering  them  from  liav- 
iDg  the  use  of  an  equal  free  trade  with  other  nations.  It  would  be  also 
just  that  the  court  of  London  should  during  the  truce  treat  the  Colo- 
nies as  independent  tn/(7^f,  until  some  adjustment  or  accommodation 
with  them,  which  afterwards  might  be  made,  should  produce  effects  ac- 
cording to  what  should  be  stipulated."  "  It  was  also  considered  proper 
that  the  Colonies  in  order  to  enter  into  either  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dients, may  require  that  England  should  evacuate  the  ports  and  ter- 
ritories it  possesses  in  the  districts  of  the  British  provinces  which  are 
called  United."}:  This  proposition  being  rejected,§  Spain's  ultimatum 
of  mediation  was  addressed  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  on 
April  19,  1770.  This  ultimatum  was  finally  rejected  by  Weymouth 
May  4,  1779.    Spain  then  withdrew  her  ofifer  of  mediation,  and  this  was 


*  That  the  Spanish  court  was  notified  of  this  answer,  see  Qrantham  to  Weymouth, 
Jnno  1, 1778,  Bancroft  MSS. 

f  See  Oranthain  to  Weymouth,  Jan.  — ,  1779,  Bancroft  MSS. 

t  Bancroft  MSS. 

i  Weymouth  tn  Grantham,  Mar.  IG,  1779. 
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followed,  on  June  19,  1779,  by  a  note  from  Florida- Blanca  to  Grantham, 
stating  that  the  Spanish  minister  was  recalled  from  London.  Gran- 
tham was  shortly  after  recalled  from  Madrid,  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course closed.* 

The  Babsequent  temper  of  Spain  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  oxtractA  from  a  dis- 
patch of  January  11,  1782,  troiu  Montmorin,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  toVergeniies 
the  topic  being  a  probable  insurrection  at' Jamaica : 

''I  have  no  need  to  tell  you,  sir,  how  much  the  forming  a  repnblic  in  these  regions 
would  displease  Spain,  and  in  fact  I  believe  that  that  would  neither  snit  her  inter- 
ests nor  ours.  •  •  *  For  the  rest,  1  think,  sir,  that  if  the  Spaniards  unite  with  as 
for  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  we  must  expect  more  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants than  if  we  were  alone.  You  know,  sir,  how  much  Spanish  rale  is  dreaded 
throughout  all  America,  and  in  truth  it  is  so  with  reason.  There  reigns  in  almost  all 
the  possessions  of  that  power  in  America  a  discontent  of  which  I  think  the  conse- 
quences are  to  be  feared.  These  troubles  in  the  Spanish  colonies  obtain  for  ns  from 
Spain  some  facilities  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign;  they  increase  the  aversion  of 
her  ministry  to  any  connection  with  the  United  States  of  America."  (1  Bancroft*8 
History  of  the  Constitution,  281>.) 

As  to  the  character  of  Charles  III,  see  7  Winsor's  Narrative,  etc.,  6. 

Mirales,t  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Spain  in  1780  on  a  mission  of  inquiry,  wtm 
so  far  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  his  principals  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  in  re> 
tarn  a  fair  account  of  American  atfairs.  The  more  he  saw  the  more  he  was  appall-Ml 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  United  States  not  merely  wresting  the  Mississippi  valley  from 
Spain,  but  inciting  Spanish  South  America  to  revolt.  And  he  no  doubt  injected  his 
anxieties  into  Luzerne,  so  as  to  make  that  sympathetic  minister  at  least  in  part  their 
participant.     (See  5  Bancroft's  United  States,  301.) 

Mirales,  though  not  at  first  officially  accreditCKl  to  Congress,  was  received  by  it  in- 
formally, so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  confer  in  December,  1779,  with  a  committee  as  to  a 
joint  movement  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  against  the  British  settlements  in 
Florida.  The  formal  dilliculty  was  overcome  by  an  assurance  received  from  Luzerne, 
the  minister  of  France,  that  Mirales  was  authorized  to  speak  the  views  of  Spain. 
Mirales  had  at  the  time  letters  from  the  Spanish  ministry  to  the  effect  that  ho  was 
to  have  the  mission  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  it  was  constitute<l.  In  February, 
1780,  Mirales  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  Spain  would  be  willing  to  sell  Florida  to 
the  United  States. 

Grant  ofamimon  of  francs  §  gj,    H  ^OS  Undcr  tbc  fifSt  Of  thCSC  DOHcieS  that 

in  1<«6.  ■'  * 

King  Charles  HI,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
his  ministers  except  Grimaldi,  contributed,  on  June  27,  1776,  1,000,000 
of  francs  to  the  fund  whiijh  Vergennes  was  then  raising  to  sustain  the 
American  revolt.  In  addition  to  this  subsidy,  shipments  were  sub- 
sequently miwle  through  Gardoqui  of  military  stores  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress, for  which  Spain  supplied  the  money  requisite  for  the  purchase.} 
Of  the  activity  of  this  agency  the  British  Government  obtained  in- 
formation in  the  summer  of  1777  : 

The  house  of  Gardoiiui  is  very  active.    They  have  long  had  eonoection  with  Great 
Britain  and  America;  but  in  the  present  contest,  thonj^h  they  pret«nd  to  wish  it 


*  As  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  in  respect  to  a  truce,  see  index,  title  *•  Truce." 

t  See  index,  title  Mirales. 

t  See  SparkH  in  North  Amer.  Rev.  for  April,  1830. 
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eii«Ie4l,  tbey  have  adhered  to  the  latter  with  ^reat  x>at'tiality.  (Granthain,  British 
miuiater  at  Madrid,  to  Weymouth,  August  11,  1777.     Bancrofl  MSS.) 

Very  positive  iuformation  has  been  received  that  the  court  of  Spain  has  supplied 
them  (Congress)  with  money,  together  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  considerable 
amount,  from  the  Havaujis  and  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  rebels  understand  that 
they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  ])ay  either  the  sums  advanced  or  the  stores  furnished 
them.  (Weymouth,  secretary  of  state,  to  Grautham,  British  minister  at  Madrid,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1777.) 

As  to  Spanish  remittances  to  America,  see  Gardoqui  to  Arthur  Lee,  April  28,  1777; 
Arthur  Lee  to  Qardoqui,  May  8, 1777,  and  see,  iis  to  his  services  and  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointment to  represent  Spain  in  the  United  States,  index,  title  Gardoqui. 

Florida  Biauca.  §  gg.  FloHda-Blanca  (Fraiifois  Antoiue  Monino),  born 

in  1729,  wlio  became  prime  minister  of  Spain  in  February, 
1777,  in  the  place  of  d'Esquilaclie,  was  educated  as  a  notary,  of  family  far 
from  patrician,  but  devotin<?  himself  to  diplomacy  with  such  success 
that  before  arriving  at  middle  life  he  was  Spanish  ambassador  at  Home. 
It  wivs  to  his  influen(^e  that  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  and  Ganga- 
nelli  was  elected  pope.  FloridaBlanca  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year 
when  he  accepted  the  direction  of  Spanish  policy ;  and  he  brought  to 
the  post  strong  sense,  incorruptibility,  great  experience,  and  liberal 
views,  which,  though  tempered  by  caution  and  self-consciousness,  were 
in  advance  of  the  age.*  He  was  devoted  to  Charles  III,  following  the 
lattei-'s  Erastian  policy  as  opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  church. 
He  shared  the  popular  Spanish  dislike  to  England,  but  he  felt  that 
Si)ain  was  not  prepared  for  war,  and,  while  loyal  to  the  family  alliance 
of  the  Bourbon  kings,  his  national  pride  made  him  jealous  of  French 
ascendency.  A  royalist  without  the  philosophic  enthusiasm  of  Turgot, 
he  looked  coldly  on  the  Colonies  as  a  republic;  a  Spanish  imperialist, 
desiring  to  i)reserve  the  Si)anish  dependencies  in  America,  he  could 
not,  however  much  he  might  be  willing  to  help  on  a  revolt,  take  a  hand 
in  giving  prominence  to  a  revolution.  To  his  counsels  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  delays  imposed  on  the  reception  of  American  ministers  at 
Madrid,  and  the  coldness  with  which  these  ministers  were  received 
when,  from  Spain  joining  the  alliance  against  England,  such  reception 
became  necessary,  t 

On  March  30,  1782,  Montmorin  wrote  to  Vergennes  that  '^Florida-Blancahas  never 
been  willing  to  declare  himself  openly  for  the  United  Stat-es,  and  at  this  very  moment 
he  seems  to  draw  back  from  them  more  than  ever.^'  (I  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
Constitution,  291.) 

Florida- Biauca  in  February,  177d,  declared  to  Granlham  that  he  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  French  councils,  but  offered  to  mediate  by  confining  the  United  States  to 
the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  giving  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  Britain,  and  retaining  the 
Miasissippi  valley  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghenies  for  Spain.  (Grantham  to  Weymouth, 
March  12, 1778./ 

Bat  even  this  limited  acknowledgment  of  inde|>endeuce  was  then  peremptorily  re- 
faaed  by  the  British  minister.    (Weymouth  to  Qrantham,  May  20,  1778.) 


*  Sm  8  Laronsse,  50<>. 

htic  correspondence,  see  index,  title  Florida-Blanca. 
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Aranda.  ^  39.  Aranda  (Count  de  Aranda),  whose  name  frequeutly 

api)ears  in  the  following  volames,  was  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Paris  during  the  revolution,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  compact  and  of  the  movements  of  Vergennes  in  favor  of 
the  insurgent  Colonic^.  Born  in  1718,  of  an  illustrious  Aragon  family, 
he  was  first  trained  in  the  army,  and  then,  after  a  mission  to  Poland, 
he  became  president  of  the  Castilian  council  in  1765,  in  which  capacity 
he  took  pai  t  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  ambassador  in  1773. 

By  nature  proud,  inipetuous,  restless,  and  obstinate,  be  had  never  disciplined  his 
temper,  and  his  manners  were  nngcnial.  A  soldier  in  early  life,  lie  had  been  attracted 
to  Prussia  by  the  fame  of  Frederic ;  he  admired  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Ronsaeau; 
and  in  Frauce  lie  was  honored  for  his  superiority  to  superstition.  His  haughty  self- 
dependence  and  force  of  wiU  just  fitted  him  for  the  service  of  Charles  III  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  of  Madrid  and  driving  the  Jesuits  from  Spain.  As  an  administrative 
reformer  he  began  with  too  much  vehemence ;  but  thwarted  by  the  stiff  fomialitiefli 
of  officials  and  the  jealousies  of  the  clerical  party,  ho  withdrew  from  court  to  fill  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  where  he  was  tormented  by  an  nnquiet  eagerness  for  more  active 
employment.  His  system  was  marked  by  devotedness  to  the  French  alliance  and 
hatred  of  Englaud,  on  whose  prosperity  and  power  he  longed  to  see  France  and  Spain 
indict  a  mortal  blow.  But  ho  was  a  dariug  schemer  and  bad  calculator  rather  than 
a  creative  or  sagacious  statesman,  and  on  much  of  the  diplomatic  busineea  with 
France  relating  to  America  he  was  not  consulted. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1776,  and  again  six  days  later,  the  American  commission- 
ers held  secret  but  barren  interviews  with  Aranda.  He  could  only  promise  American 
privati^ers,  with  their  prizes,  the  same  security  in  Spanish  ports  which  they  found  in 
those  of  France;  he  had  no  authority  to  expound  the  intentions  of  the  king.  Hia 
opinions,  which  passionately  favore4l  the  most  active  measures  in  behalf  of  America, 
were  known  at  Madrid  and  passed  unheeded.     (9  Bancroft's  United  States,  288.  *) 

Storinont,  in  a  dispatch  of  March  26,  1777,  to  Weymouth,  says: 

'^ Franklin  and  Deano  have  ha^l  some  secret  interviews  with  Count  D* Aranda; 
these  have  not,  however,  been  frequent;  Con  ut  Aranda  has  adviseil  them  to  avoid 
it,  and  has,  1  am  informed,  talked  to  them  in  the  following  manner:  '  If  yon  were  to 
see  me  often  it  might  injure  your  cause.  I  have  many  enemies  at  homo ;  I  am  known 
to  be  eager  for  war;  it  is  my  opinion,  my  principle,  and  I  of  course  act  up  to  it;  I 
never  deviate  from  or  conceal  mv  real  sentiments,  but  as  these  sentiments  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  wishes  of  some  consider.iblc  persons  both  in  and  out  of  Spain,  too  great 
intercourse  between  yon  and  mo  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  cause,  to  which  I  wish 
every  success ;  my  court  might  perhaps  be  less  disposed  to  favor  it  if  it  was  openly 
and  warmly  espoused  by  me.  1  am,  however,  authorized  to  inform  you  that  my  court 
will  assist  you  with  a  sum  of  money,  will  go  as  fur  as  100,000  pounds.'  (*i  Hale*8 
Franklin  in  France,  429.  )t  Aranda  is  coupled  by  Horace  Walpole  with  Sartine  as 
'  the  principal  incendiaries  of  the  war."'  (Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  November 
l->,  1779;  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  271.) 


*  As  to  Aranda's  position,  sec  interesting  observations  in  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Kcvolution,  71,  80. 

t  See  Deane  to  committee,  etc.,  Aug.  18,  1776;  Franklin  to  Aranda,  Apr.  7,  1777, 
index,  title  Aranda. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  OTHER  EUROPE  AN  STATES. 

« 

PruHuia  at  flrnt  di«po«ed  to       §  90.  As  loiig  as  Frederick  the  Great  regarded 

eucouragn  revolt.  30  o 

the  Americau  disturbances  as  a  mere  revolt  be 
was  disposed  to  regard  them  with  cynical  satisfaction.  He  thorouglily 
disliked  Britain,  notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  British  reign- 
ing family ;  he  was  attached  to  the  literature  and  language  of  France; 
he  was  irritated  at  the  overbearing  assumptions  of  Britain  as  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Gould  America  be  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  so  he  thought,  for  Europe ;  and,  aside  from  this,  he  con- 
ceived a  great  respect  for  Washington,  whose  strategy  in  the  siege  of 
Boston  he  highly  commended.  When  the  Revolution  was  in  its  earlier 
stages  Frederick  did  not  hesitate  to  express  these  views,  and  almost  to 
promise  recognition  in  case  of  such  recognition  being  previously  given 
by  other  great  powers.  Fie  declined,  also,  to  permit  the  troops  Britain 
had  been  hiring  in  Europe  to  cross  his  territory,  thereby  not  merely  ex- 
pressing his  detestation  of  this  mode  of  warfare  by  mercenaries,  but 
virtually  acknowledging  the  United  States  as  belligerents.* 

chaDge  of  policy  when  rocog.        §91.  When  Fraucc  acknowledged  the  inde- 
with°Briu5n.    °^^  ^^  ^       pcndcnce  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  involved 

herself  in  a  war  with  Britain,  Frederick,  so  far 
from  following  her  example  in  this  acknowledgment,  found  this  ex- 
ample a  sufficient  reason  why  acknowledgment  should  be  refused.  lie 
was  trying  to  build  up  Prussian  commerce,  and  when  could  a  better 
chance  of  doing  this  occur  to  him  than  that  oftered  by  a  war  in  which 
he  could  be  neutral,  while  the  merchant  ships  of  England  and  France 
were  almost  driven  from  the  seas  by  the  opposing  belligerents'  priva- 
teers. He  had  entered  also  into  the  armed  neutrality,  by  which  British 
seizures  of  enemies'  property  nnder  neutral  flags  was  to  be  stopped ; 
but  this  league  could  only  be  broken  by  neutrals.  He  no  doubt  also 
wiis  irritated  at  the  disrespect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Arthur 
Lee,  who  took  up  his  abode  as  American  minister  at  Berlin  without 
even  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  there  received.  Hence  it  was  that 
when  Arthur  Lee's  papers  were  stolen  from  his  desk  at  Berlin  by  direc- 


•  See  index,  titles  Frederick  the  Clreat,  PriiSHia.     See,  as  showing  Frederick's  sym- 
pathy with  the  Revolatioii  at  its  outset,  citatiou  in  10  Bancroft's  United  States,  100^. 
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tion  of  Elliot,  British  minister  there  resident/  Frederick,  thoagh  he 
had  previously  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  though  it  was  then  as  now  acknowledged  that  envoys  from  a  bellig- 
erent to  a  neutral  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges,  instead  of 
sending  Elliot  home  as  a  rebuke  for  such  an  outrage,  treated  the  out^ 
rage  as  a  joke,  as  if  Arthur  Lee  and  his  papers  were /era;  na^vror,  which 
it  was  no  offense  to  abduct,  t  In  the  same  spirit  of  contemptuous  aver 
sion  to  the  United  States,  was  dictated  the  letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  refusing 
to  permit  William  Lee  even  to  visit  Berlin,  to  which  he  was  accredited.} 
Some  allowance  may  perhnps  be  made  for  irritation  at  the  mixture  of 
unceremoniousness  and  obsequiousness  which  marked  the  letters  of  the 
Lees  to  Frederick ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  both  Arthur  and 
William  lice,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  accredited  to  Frederick  by 
the  United  States,  whoso  status  as  a  belligerent  Frederick  had  already 
recognized ;  and  that  to  subject  them,  or  i)ermic  them  to  be  subjected, 
to  indignities  at  Berlin  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  Fred- 
erick was  chaugiiig  his  course  as  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  submit  even  to  invasion  of  his  own  rights  by  Britain 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  war,  by  which  his  '^  mercantile  marine^  wonld 
not  only  lose  the  rich  neutral  trade  it  was  then  enjoyiug,  but  wonld  be 
swept  from  the  seas  by  British  cruisers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of 
politic  propitiation  of  Britain  that  he  informed  the  British  minister  that 
he  ha<l  refused  to  Cougress  the  use  of  the  port  of  Embden  as  a  base  for 
American  naval  operations.  §  it  was  not  until  the  linal  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  independence  by  Britain,  consequent  on  the  defiui- 
tive  peace,  that  Frederick,  having  no  longer  any  neutral  interest  to 
maintain,  found  himself  in  a  position  wben  advances  could  properly 
come  from  him.  And  they  came  in  the  shape  of  informal  suggestions 
to  Fninklin,  which  ended  iu  the  treaty  of  1785,  in  which  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Adams  acted  for  the  United  States  and  Thnlemeier  for  Prussia. 

Frederick's  cynical  eye  saw  no  future  greatness  for  the  United  States  as  a  repoblic. 
**  The  American  IJuiuu/-  ho  said  to  Sir  John  Stepney,  British  envoy  at  Berliu,  on 
October  22,  1782,  '*cuuld  not  lon<;  subsist  under  its  present  form.  The  great  exlent 
of  country  wouUl  alone  bo  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  republican  gOTernment  had 
never  been  known  to  exist  for  any  lengtliof  time  where  the  territory  was  uotUmited 
and  ctmcentered.  It  would  not  be  more  absunl  to  propose  the  ostablishmeut  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  govern  the  whole  country  from  Brest  to  Riga.  No  inferenco  could  be 
drawn  from  the  States  of  Venice,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  of  which  the  situatioo 
and  circumstances  were  perfectly  ditl'erent  from  those  of  the  colonies."  (MSS.  quoted 
1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  71.) 


•  See  infroj  A.  Lee  to  commissioners  at  Paris,  June  2j^,  1777,  and  note  thereto. 

Prussia's  aid  to  America  durinjr  the  Revolution  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  withs 
friendliness  which  has  called  forth  I  he  criticism  of  Doniol.     {li,  117.) 

t  See  more  particularly  iM/ra,  v^  144,  103 ;  and  note  to  A.  Lee  to  couimissioneRt. 
June  2S  1777. 

t  See  infra,  $  177. 

^  10  Bancroft's  United  States,  111 ;  see  W.Lee  to  Thomson,  Jan.  2.  1778,  it^rm, 
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*"~**to^*ESro  *"^'*"*°        5  ^^'  "^^  *  political  genius  of  singular  boldness 

and  comprehensiveness  Catharine  II  added  an 
ambition  which  was  stimulated  by  unbounded  flattery,  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad.  Eer  power  was  autocratic,  her  resources,  apparently 
enormous,  had  the  reputation  of  being  boundless.  But  even  giving 
them  a  moderate  estimate,  they  would  be  capable,  if  wielded  by  a  mon- 
arch so  energetic  as  Catharine,  of  deciding  the  fate  of  Euroi)e,  when 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  was  arrayed  against  France,  Spain,  and  Hol> 
land  on  the  other.  Hence  it  «vas  that,  desperately  and  conspicuously 
profligate  as  were  her  morals,  with  the  guilt  of  conniving  at  her  hus- 
band's assassination  clinging  to  her,  and  parading  her  licentiousness  so 
that  her  male  favorites  were  exhibited  as  unblushingly  as  were  the 
female  favorites  of  Louis  XV,  she  was  courted  by  her  fellow  monarchs 
with  an  Jissiduity  which  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  brought  before 
us  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesbury  (when  Sir  James  Harris) 
while  representing  George  III  at  the  court  of  Catharine.  Even  Dana, 
sent  by  Congress  to  solicit  her  recognition,  did  not  think  it  unsuitable 
for  him,  when  knocking  patiently  for  admittance,  to  speak  to  the  min- 
ister whom  he  addressed,  of  the  respect  felt  by  Congress  for  her  majes- 
ty's virtues,  as  well  as  for  her  great  political  genius.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  addressed  by  adulation  so  gross  and  so  universal,  Catharine 
should  become  the  more  set  in  the  admiration  of  her  own  autocratic 
greatness  as  time  moved  on.* 

Bamian  policy  to  boiid  up        §  93.  Asidc  from  her  natural  repugnance,  as  an 

neutral     commerce,      ana  t.^i.        ii  .. 

hence  the  armed  neutrality,    autocrat,  to  Tcvolts,  Catharine  had  uo  particular 

desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  thowing  her 
weight  with  the  allies,  who  had  already  superior  strength.  French, 
Spanish,  British,  American  merchant  vessels  were  driven  from  the 
seas  by  belligerent  privateers.  Now  was  the  time  for  Kussia  to  build 
up  an  immense  carrying  trade.  She  had  ports;  she  had  a  hardy  popu- 
lation that  could  be  turned  into  the  merchant  service.  This  oppor- 
tunity she  would  lose  if  she  became  a  belligerent  herself.  To  aid  in 
building  up  this  merchant  service  she  had  devised  the  project  of  an 
armed  neutrality,  a  league  to  enforce  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  In  this  project  she  induced  the  other  northern  courts  to  join;  t 
the  parties  to  this  league  agreeing  to  defend  its  principles  by  arms. 
Congress,  ill  advised  of  the  position  of  Kussia  as  to  this  alliance,  in- 
structed its  minister  (Dana)  to  profess  to  accede  to  it.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  a  party  would  have  operated  to  defeat  the 
l)rime  object  of  the  alliance,  which  was  the  fostering  of  nonbelligerent 
commerce;  and  Russian  commerce  would  have  ceased  to  be  non-bellig- 


*  See  Dana  to  Livingston,  May  2,  1783 ;  and  see  generally  titles  Russia,  Dana,  in 
index  ;  as  to  Dana,  seetn/ra,  §  168  ;  see  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Kevolntion,  73^. 

tSee2Tooke*B  Catharine,  II,  431  ff,;  as  to  armed  neutrality,  see  Trescot's  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Revolution,  7iff. ;  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  374. 
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erent  if  l)y  ackuowledging  the  United  States  she  hacl  provoked  a  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

Po«uion  M  to  mediation.         §  94,  The  ambition  to  take  a  commanding  position 

in  Enroi)e  iudnced  Catharine,  as  will  be  seen  more 
fully  hereafter,  to  join  with  the  Emi>eror  Joseph,  of  Germany,  in  a 
proposition  to  the  several  belligerent  European  courts  to  mediate  as  to 
their  respective  claims.  It  was  one  of  the  mosc  pregnant  illustrations 
of  the  corruption  of  politics  in  those  days  that  the  British  Government 
offered  Catharine  the  island  of  Minorca  if  she  would,  as  mediatrix, 
comi)el  France  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  America,*  This  proposi- 
tion Catharine  declined,  more,  however,  on  account  of  its  impractica- 
bility than  of  its  monstrosity.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  her 
position  as  mediator  precluded  her,  as  long  as  the  negotiations  for  me- 
diation were  outstanding,  from  any  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence.  Whether  the  French  acknowledgment  of  independence 
w<as  a  casus  belli  was  the  main  question  which  a  mediator  in  such  a  war 
would  have  to  trccit ;  and  Russia  could  not  acknowledge  an  independ- 
ence the  existence  of  which  the  war  was  waged  to  determine. 

Faiinre  of  Dana  8  miMion.        §95,  We  havc  already  uoticcd  the  general  01 

effects  of  that  system  of  militie  diplomacy  which 
consisted  in  sending,  without  any  prior  inquiry  as  to  reception,  minis- 
ters to  foreign  courts  to  demand  not  merely  recognition  but  i>ecuniary 
aid.t  Of  these  ill  effects  the  humiliations  met  with  by  Dana  at  St 
Petersburg  are  among  the  most  conspicuous,  lie  was  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  singularly  high  tone,  and  subsequently  became  eminent  for  his 
public  services  both  in  Congress  and  on  the  bench.t  But  he  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  i>rejudiced  against  the  French  ambassador,  who  was 
the  only  diplomatist  there  who  would  recognize  him;  and  without  any 
means  whatever,  it  would  seem,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  pecu- 
liar politics  of  the  Russian  court.  Ilis  course  during  his  stay  in  Rus- 
sia, which  lasted  from  August,  1781,  to  Se[)tember,  1783,  is  narnited  in 
his  letters,  which  will  be  found  in  order  of  dates  in  the  following  vol- 
umes, and  the  general  character  of  his  mission  is  noticed  in  a  subse- 
quent section. § 

German  onip*-n)r  unfriendly        ^  9G.  Of  the  German  Empire,  under  the  Em- 

to  rrvolutiou.  ■*  *  ' 

peror  Joseph  II,  wo  notice  but  little  in  the  fol- 
lowing ])ages.  The  reformatory  and  philanthropic  ]>rinciples  of  Joseph 
did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  sustain  a  revolution.  •'  My  trade  is  that  of  a 
king,'"  he  tol<l  his  sister  when  on  a  visit  to  Paris;  and  he  declined  when 

*  Supra,  ^  30.    As  to  tbia  mediation,  see  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  ilie  Revolntioo. 

USupra,  $  ID. 

t  Infra,  ^S  16??-170. 

^In/ra,  ^  WX 
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there  to  euter  into  political  conversation  with  Americans  as  to  America, 
It  is  true  that  William  and  Arthur  Lee  informed  Congress  that  they 
had  heard  that  Joseph  would  receive  an  American  minister  if  sent,  and 
William  Lee,  when  residing  at  Brussels,  wrote  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
emperor  would  like  to  see  an  American  resident  at  that  place.*  But 
William  Lee  found  Ihat  when  he  attempted  to  reach  Vienna,  to  which 
he  was  accredited,  he  was  peremptorily  warned  off;  nor  was  anything 
ever  received  from  the  emperor  showing  that  he  had  so  far  changed  his 
mind  as  to  take  the  very  odd  step  of  inviting  an  American  envoy  to 
reside  not  at  the  imperial  court  but  at  Brussels.  There  was  every 
reason  why  Joseph  II,  whose  whole  importance  consisted  largely  in  the 
maintenance  of  monarchy,  would  have  considered  the  humiliation  of 
monarchy  by  colonists  as  an  act  which  he  ought  not  to  encourage.!  It 
was  not  until  1780  that  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Germany  were 
entered  upon  by  the  United  States. 

The  Neihtriaiuia.  §  97.  The  Netherlands,  at  the  earlier  period  of  the 

revolutionary    war,  were  torn  by  contending  parties, 
neither  of  which  obtained  absolute  ascendency.    These  were — 

(1)  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  supporters  of  his  family.  Irreso- 
lute and  indiscreet,  his  personal  affections,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  were 
towards  England,  to  which  his  family  were  allied  not  only  by  blood  but 
by  many  glorious  associations.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  energy,  who 
exercised  over  him  occasionally  much  influence,  was  a  niece  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  and  disposed  to  follow  her  uncle's  advice,  which  at  that 
time  pointed  rather  to  France  than  to  England. 

(2)  l?he  commercial  interests,  who  desired  above  all  things  to  keep 
out  of  the  war,  from  which,  as  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  the  world, 
they  were  gathering  enormous  profits.  As  they  were  not  only  the  great 
carriers  but  the  great  moneylenders  of  Europe,  it  was  not  likely  that 
by  lending  money  to  America,  even  if  the  security  were  alluring,  they 
would  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  position  of  belligerents, 
and  thus  let  their  shipping  fall  a  prey  to  British  cruisers.  | 

(3)  The  aristocratic  party,  devoted  from  tradition  or  interest  or  fash- 
ion 10  France,  always  had  much  influence  at  court,  and  sometimes  this 
influence  was  predominant.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits,  so 
far  as  concerned  industry  «ind  zeal,  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  British  mimster 
at  The  Hague,  his  temper  was  overbearing,  giving  to  his  manner  at 


•See  William  Lee  to  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  March  31,  17H2;  and,  see  gener- 
ally index,  titles  Arthur  Leo  and  William  Lee. 

t  See  Arthur  Lee  to  committee,  July  21),  1777. 

t  That  Holland  and  all  other  maritime  European  powers  would  suffer  from  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  is  elaborately  argued  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  Ley- 
den  in  Jane,  1781,  and  published  as  translated  in  Schlozer's  Briefweehsel,  1781, 

isoiT. 

In  the  Sparks  Colleetion,  vol.  72,  Harvard  College,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
^he  correspondence  of  S^^  T— ah  Ynrk<».  in  Holland,  from  Jan.,  1776,  to  Dec,  1780. 
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court  a  rongbness  wliicli  was  m  marked  contrast  with  tbe  coartesy  and 
tact  which  marked  the  French  legation.  The  social  prestige  of  France 
also  was  as  yet  unshaken  on  the  continent.  French  was  the  court  lan- 
guage; the  prevalent  literature  was  French;  the  Princess  of  Orange 
shared  her  uncle's  taste  for  French  ways,  and  if  Britain  controlled  the 
seiis,  France  was  a  great  continental  power  at  the  very  gate  of  The 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands,  therefore,  if  forced  to  decide  would 
have  been  compelled  to  choose  between  a  iK)wer  that  could  overrun 
them  on  land  and  a  power  that  could  ruin  them  at  sea. 

(4)  Liberals,  whose  enthusiasm  led  them  to  sympathize  with  freedom 
wherever  asserted.  But  tbe  liberals  formed  but  a  small  party  in  The 
Netherlands,  although  their  ability  and  activity  brought  them  con- 
stantly before  the  public  eye. 

(5)  Federatiouists,  who  looked  to  forming  a  iK>werful  league  of  the 
northern  powers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  armed  neutrality  for 
the  protection  of  non-belligerent  commerce  In  the  war  then  pending 
against  the  rapacity  of  British  cruisers.  The  interests  which  combined 
in  the  support  of  this  league  leaned  mainly  on  Catharine  II,  who  was 
its  originator.  The  influence  in  Euro]>e  of  this  ambitions  princess  was 
then  very  great,  and  she  threw  that  influence  in  favor  of  that  party  in 
The  Netherlands  which  sought,  under  the  banner  she  unfurled,  to  keep 
out  of  wiar,  and  to  sustain  that  armed  neutrality  which  it  was  hoped 
would  secure  neutral  commerce  from  belligerent  spoliation. 

These  were  the  prominent  parties  who,  in  that  critical  era,  strove  for 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  The  Netherlands.  The  fact  that  no  one  of 
them  was  strong  enough  to  control  public  affairs,  and  that  only  one  of 
them,  and  that  the  weakest,  had  any  sympathy  with  revolutionary  pol- 
itics, might  in  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  hold  Congress 
back  from  sending  a  minister  to  The  Netherlands  to  borrow  money. 
But  aside  from  this  difficulty  an  almost  )nsui>erable  bar  was  placed, 
by  the  peculiar  system  of  federation  thei-e  existing,  in  the  way  of  any 
national  political  action  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

Of  these  considerations  Congress  was  not  aware  when  it  determined, 
in  177G,  to  send  a  minister  to  ask  alliance  and  money  from  The  Neth- 
erlands. Had  a  commercial  agent  been  sent  out  to  borrow  money  from 
Amsterdam  bankers,  then,  if  the  security  offered  had  been  sufficient,  the 
money  could  have  been  had ;  and  this  turned  out  subsequently  to  bo  the 
case  when  France  offered  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  loans  so  made. 
But  to  go  into  the  market  to  borrow  money  from  bankers  is  not  the  office 
of  a  political  envoy,  and  it  dishonors  both  him  and  his  country  to  clothe 
him  with  the  title  of  minister  when  his  sole  office  is  that  of  an  agent  for 
raising  money  from  unofficial  bankers.  And  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
government  of  The  Netherlands  was,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  im- 
lH)ssible  so  long  as  The  Netherlands  remained  neutral  in  the  war  by 
which  both  continents  were  convulsed.  The  correspondence  that  will 
be  hereafter  given  will  show  how  fruitless  as  well  as  impolUto  were  tM 
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labors  of  our  political  ageuts  in  The  Netherlands  so  long  as  The  Neth- 
erlands were  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war.* 

^mSSter^"*^  ^  '^^^'^^       ^  ^ '^"  -^^  Tuscauy  Congress  resolved  to  send  a 

minister  to  borrow  money,  and  Ealph  Izard,  then 
in  Paris,  was  selected  and  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  He  never 
left  Paris,  however,  Tuscany  resolutely  repelling  him  whenever  he  pro- 
posed to  start.  The  eftect  of  his  mission  in  other  relations  is  elsewhere 
considercd.t  Tuscany  was  a  third-rate  power,  which  was  without 
money  to  lend  or  political  influence  to  offer,  and  whose  politics  were 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  servile  absolutism.  That  such  a  power 
would  refuse  to  permit  an  American  envoy  to  approach  it  no  person 
cognizant  of  the  condition  of  things  could  doubt.  Almost  at  the  very 
time  this  mission  was  instituted  the  Tuscan  court  was  in  such  dread 
of  George  III  that  it  resorted  to  the  unworthiest  of  subterfuges  to  keep 
out  of  Florence  the  brothers  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  at  the  time 
he  had  thought  proi>er  to  quarrel.  Yet  it  was  to  Tuscany  that  Izard 
was  sent  by  Congress  to  ask  both  recognition  and  money. 


*  See  Trescot^B  Diplomacy  of  the  Revohition,  83^. 
•\  Infra,  $  178  ;  and  see  iudex,  title  Izard. 
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MEDurioy. 


By  Spain  in  1778.  §  98.  Tbc  iiiterpositioii  of  Spuiri  by  way  of  medi- 

ation, which  was  announced  by  Geranl  to  Conj^ross 
on  February  9,  1779,  wa«  a  mere  preliminary  tx)  the  entrance  of  S|Kiiu 
into  the  Franco-American  alliance,  since  Spain  was  at  that  time  aware 
that  Britain  would  not  then  enter  into  any  negotiations  in  which  the 
United  States  were  to  be  treated  with  as  an  independent  power.  The 
negotiations  relating  to  this  mediation  have  been  already  detailed.* 

By  iniperui  courta  in  1780.        §99,  fu  1780,  as  already  stixtcd,  the  Empress 

Catharine  II,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Emi>eror 
Joseph  II,  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  European  belligereut& 
The  correspondence  as  to  this  mediation  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
following  volumes.t  The  imi)ulse  to  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
Catharine  could  not  have  been  expectation  of  success,  since  she  knew 
that  France  would  refuse  to  accept  a  mediation  from  which  America 
wsis  excluded ;  and  it  must  be  sought  iu  that  restless  ambition  on  her 
part  which,  stimulated  by  the  flattery  of  the  leading  Euroi>ean  sover- 
eigns, prompted  her  to  assume  the  position  of  arbiter  in  all  questions 
in  which  Euroi>e  and  Asia  were  concerned.^  Tlie  prior  mediation  of 
Spain  failed  because  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  which 
recognized  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  negotiating  powers ;  the 
mediation  of  the  imperial  courts  failed  because  France  made  such  rec- 
ognition of  the  United  States  a  sine  qua  non.  The  attempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  bribe  Catharine  in  case  she  should  undertake  the  part  of  mediator 
has  been  already  noticed.§ 


*  Supray  ^  8tl. 

t  See  iudi'X,  title  Mediatiun. 

*  This  is  the  motive  assigned  by  Sir  James  Harris,  no  donbt  correctly,  in  the  very 
interesting  paper  contained  iu  the  lirst  volume  of  the  Malmesbury  Corres|K>udeuce. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEKNATIONAL  LAW  INVOLVED. 

Njntral  eovommente  can  not  §  IQO.   It  WcOS  COUCeilcd  bv  tbe  Frcncll  GOVem- 

fiirnish  money  or  arum  to  ^  ••  >--v*v/ 

bciiifferontfl,  imt  th.ir  sub-    meiit  that  foF  it  to  fiimisli  raoiiey  or  arras  to 

jects  may.  •^ 

Congress,  then  waging  a  war  of  insurrection 
against  Britain,  would  be  a  violation  of  tbe  law  of  nations  and  a  legiti- 
mate casus  belli.  On  the  other  band,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  then  and  still  prevalent,  French  subjects  were  at  liberty, 
without  involving  France  in  a  breach  of  neutrality,  to  supply  the  in- 
surgents with  money  and  with  munitions  of  war;  sucii  sup])lies,  how- 
ever, being  contraband  and  liable  to  confiscation  if  seized  as  such  by 
Britain.  The  French  Government  not  only  desired  that  these  supplies 
should  be  given  to  America,  but  determined  to  promote  their  transmis- 
sion so  far  as  this  could  be  effected  without  ex])osing  it  to  the  charge  of 
direct  interference.  In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  range  of  at 
least  apparently  legitimate  neutral  operations  it  was  determined,  as  we 
have  seen,*  to  establish  a  mercantile  house  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  arms  to  Congress  in  ex(;hange  for  American  produce  to  be  sent 
to  France.t  If  the  arms  so  were  sold,  the  fact  that  they  were  bought  from 
French  arsenals  would  not  itself  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  France; 
and  so  in  fact,  was  it  hehl  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  Franco- 
German  war,  in  which  the  mere  fact  that  guns  purchased  at  one  of  the 
sales  of  surplus  arms  by  the  government  were  sent  by  private  enter- 
prise to  one  of  the  belligerents  was  agreed  not  to  impute  a  bre^ich  of 
neutrality  by  the  United  States.  And  Vergennes,  pursuing  this  line, 
declared  that  if  mercantile  houses  in  France  should  furnish  sup])lies  to 
the  American  insurgents  the  French  Government  could  not  interfere, 
even  though  such  supplies  were  purchased  from  government  stores. 

French Govcrnincntindirort-        §101.  Such  was  Yergenncs'  positiou   as  ex- 

ly  HUMtiiiiuMl  by  funilHliin^  ^  r*  i 

inoneyaml  annHloahoiiHo      hlbitcd     tO    thC    publiC    Cye.      But    SO    fCVerishlv 

ensajTHU  infurwaruinfxtlu'Me  *  ' 

«ui'i»i>e».  anxious  was  France  to  disenthral  herself  from 

what  appeared  to  be  the  vassalage  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  17G3,  and  so  impetuous  became  the  appeals  of  the  French 
enthusiasts  of  high  rank  who  had  espoused  the  American  cause,  that 
Vergennes  determined  that  not  only  should  business  agencies  organize 


*  Svpra,  J  Gl.  ♦  Supra  ^  .V-J  jf.  C>U 
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to  supply  arms  and  clothing  to  the  United  States  be  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  that  he  would  assist  in  the  organization  of  sach  agencies. 
And  he  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection  that  in  so  doing  he  was  not 
advancing  beyond  the  line  laid  down  bj'  England  in  her  condnct  to  iu- 
surgentsduriugcivil  wars  in  France.  Governmentaid  therefore  was  tobe 
given,  but  it  was  to  be  concealed  by  every  diplomatic  art.  Of  all  men  in 
France  Beaumarchais  would  appear  to  be  theleastlikely  tobe  selected 
as  the  head  ofa  commercial  house;*  and  Beaumarchais  was  then  employ- 
ed, and  judiciously  employed,  as  a  government  court  agent  in  America, 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  these  aliairs,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  jealous  British  critic  could  hardly  suspect  him  of  being 
the  head  of  a  mercantile  firm  selected  to  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

Under  the  paternal  system  then  prevailing  in  France  royal  grants  of 
money  were  regarded  as  among  the  ordinary  essentials  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  business  enterprise  by  which  the  public  could  be  benefited, 
and  here  was  a  proper  case  for  such  bounty,  since  it  was  obvious  that 
Beaumarchais"  house  under  his  name  could  not  succeed  without  extra- 
neous aid.  Congress  had  no  ready  money.  Paying  by  American  produce 
might  hereafter  be  made  hazardous  by  British  blockading  cruisers.  Any- 
how large  capital  was  required  to  start  the  enterprise,  and  from  private 
hands  largecapital  could  not  be  obtained.  Hence,  unless  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  business  enterprises,  the  king  did  not  step  in  with  a  Oohms 
this  new  establishment  for  the  supplying  of  arms  to  belligerents  could 
not  be  put  in  motion. 

Both  France  and  Spain  felt  this,  and  each  of  them,  rankling  with  the 
mortifications  of  the  prior  war  with  England,  contributed  1,000,000 
francs  to  the  house  of  Kodrique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  which  was  the  busi- 
ness npine  Beaumarchais  assumed.  A  few  months  afterwards  Ver- 
gennes  paid  the  American  commissioners  2,0()0,0iM)  francs  in  gold,  to 
l)e  repaid  by  American  produce  or  in  currency.!  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  arms  which  were  obtained  by  Beaumarchais  from  French 
arsenals  were  given  to  him  by  the  government  with  the  intention  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  America. 

Tiii:^  is  a  breach  of  neutral-        ^  102.  The  supply  of  moucy  by  France  to  the 

1 1  \  • 

American  insurgents  was  unquestionably  a  breach 
of  neutral  duties.  But  such,  however,  argued  Vergennes,  w«as  not  the 
case  with  a  bonus  given  by  the  government  to  a  mercantile  house  to 
enable  it  to  furnish  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent.  France,  it  is 
well  known,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  subsidies  or  bounties  to  indus- 
tries in  which  she  felt  on  national  grounds  an  interest — to  certain  classes 
of  shipping,  to  fishing  vessels,  to  manufactories  in  their  early  stages, 
to  mining.  He  may  now  say  this  was  a  vicious  system,  but  it  was  the 
system  of  those  times,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  system  that  sub- 


*  Supra,  ^  i)^.  tSce  ou  this  questioD,  «M/>ra,  J^  Gl,  G4,  (59. 
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sidies  or  bounties  sbould  bo  given  to  a  mercantile  house  wbore  object 
was  to  put  France  at  the  bead  of  all  nations  in  tbe  manufacture  and 
sale  to  belligerents  or  expectant  belligerents  of  munitions  of  war.  If 
this  was  tbe  object  of  the  contributions  by  France  to  ETortalez  &  Co.  it 
might  plausibly  be  argued  to  be  consistent  with  neutral  duties.  * 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aid  given  by  the  French  Government  to 
Beaumarchais  was  given  to  him  not  as  a  business  man  engaged  in  the 
general  work  of  buying  and  exporting  munitions  of  war,  but  as  an  agent 
employed  in  the  transmission  of  supplies  to  insurgents  against  Britain 
with  whom  France  was  then  at  peace;  and  this  was  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  France. 

The  attitadc  of  the  French  Govcrnmont  towards  the  United  States  prior  to  1778,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  evasion  of  neutrality,  was  the  subject  of  three  interesting  and  im- 
portant pamphlets:  The  French  £xpos<^  des  motifs  do  la  couduite  du  Roi  de  France 
relativement  k  PAngleterre,  1770;  the  Mdmoire  justificatif,  in  reply,  attributed  to 
Gibbon,  and  published  by  the  British  ministry ;  and  the  French  rejoiuder,  Obsorva. 
tions  de  la  cour  do  Versailles  sur  le  M^moiro  just  i  float  if  do  la  conr  de  Londres. 

When  the  question  of  supplies  came  up  before  the  French  cabinet  in  1776-77,  '*  me- 
moirs wore  written  by  the  respective  ministers,  read  in  council,  and  examined  in  de- 
tail. The  great  talents  and  learning  of  the  eminent  jurist  Pfeffel,  and  the  still  more 
eminent  publicist  Favier,  were  called  into  action  on  this  occasion,  and  the  papers  they 
produced  unquestionably  hiul  much  weight  in  giving  a  more  decided  and  uniform 
tone  to  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet.  They  were  on  the  side  of  Vergennes.  The 
argument  of  PfeD'el  was  a  masterly  display  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  reasoning. 
He  bupported  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  equity,  legal  precedents,  historical  acts, 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  drew  from  the  whole  the  general  inference  that  it  is  lawful 
and  right  for  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  theColonies  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.'^   (30  North  American  Review,  462,  by  Sparks.) 

The  supplies  thus  granted,  therefore,  could  only  be  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  France  in  giving  them  was  ready  to  take  tbe  risk  of  war, 
a  gooil  cause  of  which  they  thus  afforded  to  Britain.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  English  history  affords  instances  of  similar  aid  given 
to  belligerent  insurgents  whose  independence  has  not  been  recognized 
by  their  parent  state. 

These  instances  are  thus  narrated  by  Phillimore: 

The  formal  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics  took  place  in  1825,  under 
tbe  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  while  they  were  yet  unacknowledged  by  the 
mother  country.  The  formal  recognition  of  Greece  as  an  absolutely  independent 
power  may  be  said  not  to  have  dt^tinitely  taken  place  till  May,  1832.  Bat  on  July  6, 
1827,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  interposed,  in  order  to  guaranty  a  quasi  independence 
io  Greece,  and  covenanted  by  a  secret  and  additional  article  to  send  consular  agents 
and  enter  into  commercial  relations  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
whether  the  Port«  consented  to  or  refused  its  conditions.  And  as  an  incident 
to  the  '* material  aid"  furnished  by  England  to  Greece  the  battle  of  Navarino  was 
fought,  by  which  the  Turkish  tleet  was  destroyed  by  English  and  French  cruisers, 
England  being  at  the  time  at  peace  with  Turkey.  Even  while  Francis  the  Second, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  authority  at  Gaeta,  Eng- 
land recognized  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  having  pre- 
Tiously  expressed,  through  Lord  John  Hiissell,  their  foreign  secretary,  decided  sympa- 
thy with  the  insurgents.     (2  Phill.  Int.  Law,  31^.) 

*  See  8upra,  $  r>&. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  liEVOLUTlOXARY  DIPLOMACY. 

From  domestic  organization.        §  103.  The  domcstic  diplomatic  orgaDS  of  Con- 

gress  during  the  revolutionary  war  were  as  fol- 
lows, taking  them  in  order  of  time : 

(1)  Committee  of  secret  correspondence^  consisting  of  HarrisoD,  Frank- 
liu,  Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay. 

(2)  Committee  of  foreign  affitirSj  which  in  April,  1777,  succeeded  the 
committee  of  secret  correspondence  in  all  matters  relative  to  our  inter- 
ests abroad.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Samuel  Adams,  of  Richard 
H.  Lee,  and  of  those  who  agreed  with  them  in  opposition  to  distinct  ex- 
ecutive departments,  that  Congress  should  conduct  the  entire  executive 
business  of  the  Government  through  committees  appointed  from  time 
to  time  by  itself  and  acting  under  its  direct  instructions.*  But  peculiar 
difficulties  attended  this  plan  when  applied  to  foreign  affairs.  The 
committee  of  foreign  affairs  was  changed  from  time  to  time  not  only  by 
action  of  Congress,  but  by  the  shifting  to  and  fro  of  its  members  as  con- 
venience required  or  intrigue  managed ;  and  in  this  way,  in  consequence 
of  divisions  of  opinions  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  tone  of  the 
letters  sent  abroad  followed  the  varying  opinions  of  those  who  were  on 
the  committee  at  the  time.  Aside  from  this,  a  fluctuiiting  committee, 
without  permanent  chairman  or  secretary,  could  have  no  fixed  line  of 
public  policy.  This  policy  Congress  undertook  to  determine  from  time 
to  time  by  way  of  resolutions,  hearing  communications  from  foreign 
ministers  and  its  own  envoys  read  to  it,  and  then  resolving  what  should 
be  its  reply,  or,  when  a  policy  had  to  be  initiated,  resolving  what  that 
policy  should  be.  But  Congress  was  not  always  in  session ;  and  even 
when  in  session  it  had  not  time  specifically  to  direct  a  correspondence 
so  voluminous  and  intricate  as  that  to  which  our  foreign  affairs  gave 
rise.  Hence  the  great  body  of  this  correspondence  fell  on  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  affairs,  and  that  committee,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
was  not  a  suitable  or  adequate  agency  for  the  performance  of  such  a 
work.  The  failure  of  the  system  is  thus  stated  by  Lovell,  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  absorption  of  executive  functions  in 
legislature,  in  a  letter  dated  August  0, 1779,  (see  tw/ra,  under  that  date) 
to  Arthur  Lee :  "  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  existing — no  secretary  or  clerk  further  than  I  persevere  to  be 
one  and  the  other.  The  books  and  papers  of  that  extinguished  body 
lay  yet  on  the  table  of  Congress,  or  rather  are  locked  up  in  the  secreta- 

'  Sec  infra,  $  209. 
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ry's  private  box.  There  was  a  motion,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  to  choose 
iin^tr  committee ;  the  house  would  not  so  insult  me.  An  indifference 
{sic)  then  took  place  as  to  filling  the  old  one,  upon  presumption,  I  sup- 
pose, that  a  little  leaven  would  leaven  the  whole  lump.  It  would  be 
impossible  that  you  should  have  enemies  in  a  committee  where  was  one 
so  to  arrange  vouchers  of  your  industry,  capacity,  and  honor  as  it  is 
thought  I  am  able  to  do."* 

(3)  President  of  Congress^  who,  when  there  was  no  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  no  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  undertook,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  its  diplomatic  correspondence. 

(4)  Secretary/  for  foreign  affairs.  It  was  determined  early  in  1781 
to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affairs,  but  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  that  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  office, 
was  able  to  enter  on  its  duties,  t  His  practice  as  secretary  was  to  send 
out  no  papers  of  importance  witliout  first  submitting  them  to  Congress, 
and  also  to  submit  to  Congress  all  dispatches  and  communications  from 
abroad  with  his  drafts  of  replies.  Singularly  able  and  accomplished  as 
Livingston  was,  he  never  was  intrusted  with  those  initiativediplomatic 
powers  which  in  England  and  now  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  confided  to  the  department  having  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 
Congress  continued  to  pass  resolutions  directing  the  policy  foreign 
ministers  were  to  pursue,  though  in  one  critical  case,  that  of  the  in- 
structions to  thepeaco  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  France,  these 
instructions  were  disobeyed.  Congress  also  held  frequent  interviews 
with  the  minister  of*  France,  in  which  there  was  what  was  called  a  free 
interchange  of  thought,  ending  in  expressions  by  which  the  Confedera- 
tion was  more  or  less  committed.  The  speeches  and  contemporaneous 
letters  of  members  of  Congress,  therefore,  are  among  the  best  exposi- 
tions of  the  action  of  Congress,  and  are  given  as  such,  when  attainable, 
in  the  following  pages.}:  But  as  Congress  sat  in  secret,  with  its  mem- 
bers pledged  to  secrecy,  the  information  we  can  obtain  from  this  source 
is  limited  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  incidental  references  in  corre- 
spondence and  from  the  fragmentary  notes  of  debates  taken  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  war  by  Madison  and  Thomson. 

The  following  i)roceedings  give  information  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiiirs: 

Report  on  reffulationsin  Ike  office' of  foreign  affait'Hf  December  15,  1784. 

Tho  committee  to  whom  was  referred  **  regulations  in  the  ofTiee  of  foreign  aflairs** 
hnmbly  report : 

That  a  resolution  passed  the  ^'id  Fehrnary,  'H2,  empowered  tho  secretary  for  for 

*  See  i»//'/i,  to  samo  elFect,  liovell  to  Lee,  .Tune 3, 1771),  and  sce.astoeommittee  gov- 
ernment, tif/ra,  $  200. 

t  See  infra  ^  180,  Jf;  index,  title  Livingston. 

X  Tho  immense  amonnt  of  labor  thrown  on  Livingston  as  secretary  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  hut  two  under  secretaries,  and  that  live  copies  were  made  of  all  the 
papers  that  went  out.    (Livingston  to  Congress,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  23,  1782.) 
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eign  affairs  to  appoint  an  ander  secretary  and  one  or  more  clerks,  that  in  the  opinioo 
of  yoar  committee  this  power  implies  a  rij^ht  to  remove  them,  or  either  of  them,  at 
his  discretion. 

That  your  committee  conceive  this  right  to  appoint  and  remove  the  ander  secre- 
taries and  clerks  that  ho  may  find  it  necessary  to  employ  has  not  been  revoked  by 
any  snbseqnent  act  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  resolntioa 
of  the  3d  February  lost  for  the  appointment  of  an  under  secretary  to  take  charge  of 
the  papers  of  the  department  until  the  further  orders  of  Congreas. 

That  your  committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable  allowance  should 
be  made  to  the  gentleman  who  may  preside  over  this  imjtortant  department  as  a  com* 
pensation  for  his  services  beyond  what  his  dignified  station  may  require  him  to  ex- 
pend. That  Congress,  in  distinguishing  between  the  sums  given  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  and  those  intended  for  the  support  of  the  office,  will  free  him  from  embar- 
rassments which  he  can  not  but  feel  when  he  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his 
own  sentiments  on  this  head  conform  to  those  of  Congress. 

Your  committee  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Beaolrtd  I,  That  the  resolution  of  the  3d  February,  17d4,  for  the  appointment  of 
an  under  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  take  charge  of  the  papers, 
and  the  appointment  in  consequence  thereof,  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  nntil  a 
secretary  to  the  United  States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  take  the  oaths 
and  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Rtfiolred  2,  That  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  in  that 
department  beyond  the  salary  of  400  dollars  settle4l  on  him  by  the  resolution  of  the  Sdd 
February,  1782,  which  Congress  conceives  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  expend  in 
support  and  maintenance  of  his  office. 


Sept.  7,  1785. 

Resohcdy  That  whenever  it  shall  api>ear  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  their  safety  or  interest  require  the 
inspection  of  any  letters  in  any  of  the  po.st-otfices,  he  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  inspect  tlie  said  letters.  Excepting  from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  which 
is  to  continue  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  all  letters  franked  by  or  addressed  to 
members  of  Congress. 

August  14,  ITScJ. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  fully  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Aft'airs  report : 

That  two  rooms  are  occupied  by  this  department,  one  of  which  the  secretary  r^ 
serves  for  himself  and  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  may  have  business  with  him, 
and  the  other  for  his  deputy  and  clerks. 

That  the  records  and  ])apers  belonging  to  the  department  are  kept  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  so  arranjjed  as  that  recourso  may  bo  hail  to  any  of  them  without  delay 
or  dillicnltv. 

That  they  find  his  method  of  doing  business  is  as  fullows:  The  daily  transactions 
are  entered  in  a  minute-book  as  they  occur,  antl  from  thence  are  neatly  copied  into  a 
journal  at  seasons  of  leisure.  This  journal  contains  a  noto  of  the  dates,  receipt,  and 
contents  of  all  letters  received  and  written  by  him,  with  references  to  the  books  in 
which  they  are  recorded,  of  all  matters  referred  to  him,  and  the  time  when,  and  of 
his  reports  thert^upon,  and  in  general  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  department.  It 
is  very  minute,  and  at  present  occupies  two  folio  vohnncs. 

His  official  letters  to  the  ministers  and  servants  of  Congress  and  others  abroad 
are  recorded  in  a  book  entitled  Book  of  foreign  letters,  and  such  parts  as  required 
secrecy  are  in  cyphers. 
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His  official  correspondenco  with  foreign  unniHtcrs  hero  and  with  the  officers  of 
Congress  aud  others  m  the  United  States,  includiug  the  letters  received  and  written 
by  him,  are  recorded  at  large  in  a  book  entitled  American  letter  book.  They  already 
fill  three  folio  volumes. 

His  reports  to  Congress  are  recorded  in  a  hook  entitled  Book  of  reports,  the  third 
Yolnme  of  which  is  now  in  hand.  The  papers  on  which  the  reports  are  made  are 
subjoined  to  the  report,  nnlcHS  in  cases  when,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
office,  they  are  recorded  in  other  books. 

His  correspondence  and  the  proceediusrs  with  the  Encargado  de  Negocios  of 
Spain  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  passports  for  vessels  issued  by  the  secretary  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
r2th  February,  1783.  together  with  the  evidence  accompanying  the  several  applica- 
tions, are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  letters  of  credence  and  commissions  of  foreign  ministers,  charge  des  affaires, 
and  consuls  to  the  United  States  are  recorded  in  a  book  entitled  Book  of  foreign 
commissions. 

There  is  also  a  book  kept  and  regularly  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive such  acts  of  Congress  as  respect  the  department. 

A  book  of  accounts  is  kept,  in  which  are  entered  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
office. 

The  bnsiness  of  the  office  is  done  by  his  deputy  and  two  clerks,  and  whatever 
time  can  be  spared  from  the  ordinary  and  dally  business  is  employed  in  recording  the 
letters  received  from  the  American  ministers  abroad.  In  this  work  consilerable 
progress  has  been  made.  We  find  already  recorded  one  volume,  containing  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Dana  during  his  mission  to  Russia,  commencing  Idth  February,  1780,  and 
ending  17th  December,  178^};  of  Mr.  II.  Laurens,  commencing  24th  January,  1780,  and 
ending  30th  April,  1784;  and  of  Mr.  John  Laurens  during  his  special  mission  to  Ver- 
sailles, commencing  3d  January,  1781,  aud  ending  Gth  September  following.  Five 
volumes,  containing  the  letters  from  Mr.  Adams,  commencing  !;^M  December,  1777,  and 
brought  up  to  10th  April,  1787;  the  sixth  volume  is  now  in  hand.  Two  volumes,  con- 
taining the  letters  from  Mr.  Jay,  commencing  the  20th  December,  I77i),  and  ending 
25tli  July,  1784.  The  letters  from  Mr.  Deane,  commencing  the  17th  September,  177G, 
and  ending  17  March,  1782,  are  recorded,  and  those  from  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  commencing 
13tli  February,  1776,  and  brought  up  to  15th  February,  1778,  are  now  in  hand. 

Those  from  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jetlerson,  the  first  joint  commissioners,  the  joint 
commissioners  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  those  for  negotiating  treaties  of 
commerce,  Mr.  Williaui  Lee,  Mr.  Dumas,  and  others,  are  numerous,  and  are  yet  to  be 
recorded. 

The  letter-book  of  the  late  committee  for  foreign  affairs,  composed  of  sheets 
stitched  together  and  much  torn,  has  been  fairly  copied  in  a  bound  book  and 
indexed. 

The  books  used  for  the  records  are  of  demy  paper,  and  each  volume  contains  from 
5  t-o  G  quires  of  paper,  being  all  of  a  size,  except  the  two  volumes  of  the  secretary's 
report-s,  which  are  somewhat  less. 

There  is  an  index  to  the  paper  cases  and  to  the  l>oxes  in  each  case  and  to  the  pa- 
pers in  each  box.  In  these  cases  and  boxes  are  filed  the  original  letters  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  office. 

The  office  is  constantly  open  from  9  in  the  morning  to  C  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
and  either  his  deputy  or  one  of  the  clerks  remains  in  the  oQlce  while  the  others  are 
absent  to  dinner. 

By  inspection  of  the  book  of  foreign  letters  your  committee  find  that  several 
timely  efforts  have  been  made  to  furnish  Mr.  r^armichael  with  a  cypher,  the  last  of 
which  they  have  reason  to  hope  is  successful.  And  upon  the  whole  they  find  neatness, 
method,  and  perspicnity  throughout  the  department. 
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From  cnnsreasionai  vaciiia-      ^  104.  The  vacillatiDg:  foreign  poHcy  of  Ck>ngres8 

added  uot  a  little  to  the  difiicalties  of  its  leK^tion? 
abroad.  It  is  elsewhere  observed  that  Congress  was  divided  in  diplor 
niatic,  as  well  as  in  military  and  financial,  matters  into  two  distinct 
schools,  the  doctrinaire  enthusiasts,  snch  as  Samuel  and  John  Adams  and 
Richard  H.  Lee,  who  believed  that  ideas,  if  pressed  with  nntntorcd  force, 
would  triumph  over  all  artificial  barriers,  and  the  school  whicb  held  that 
in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war  and  finance,  all  the  rightful  expedients 
which  exi)erience  proved  to  be  efficient  should  be  made  use  of.  By 
the  first  school  it  was  insisted,  as  we  will  see,  that  envoys  should  be 
sent  to  demand  succor  from  every  Enro])ean  country,  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  if  they  spoke  with  sufficient  resoluteness  succor  would  be 
given.  By  the  second,  following  in  this  resi>ect  the  conclusions  reached 
by  modern  diplomacy,  it  was  held  that  no  envoy  should  be  seut  to  a 
court  which  had  not  previously  intimated  that  such  an  envoy  would  be 
received,  and  it  was  predicted  that  envoys  sent  without  this  previous 
courtesy  would  meet  with  humiliating  rebuffs. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  us  that  a  majorityof  Congress,  influenced  not 
only  by  the  zealous  appeals  of  the  advocates  of  the  first  view,  but  by 
the  letters  of  Arthur  and  William  Lee,  stating  that  they  were  informed 
by  reliable  authority  that  Spain,  Ilolland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany, 
Tuscany,  and  Sweden  were  anxious  to  receive  American  ministers,  de- 
termined that  such  ministers  should  be  sent.  Their  adventures,  when 
attempting  these  missions,  have  been  already  incidentally  notieed 
and  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  specified.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  advocates  of  the  policy  which  sent  them  looked  ui>on  Franklin, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  antagonist  of  that  policy,  with  ]>ecnl- 
\,\r  dislike.  According  to  Richard  II.  Lee  he  was  a  "  wicked  old  man,^ 
who  would  hesitate  at  no  new  crimes  by  which  his  old  crimes  could  be 
(rovered  up;  and  he  was  regarded  by  Samuel  and  John  Adams  if  not 
indeed  as  a<?tually  wicked,  as  an  indolent  philosopher,  who,  from  his  love 
of  aimless  intrigue  and  his  dislike  to  bold  push,  would  deprive  his 
C(mntry  of  advantages  which  a  courageous  front  would  procure.* 

The  fiuctnating  policy  of  (/ongress  as  to  foreign  afiairs  is  illustrated 
by  the  divisions  in  the  committee  to  whom  these  affairs  were  intrusted 
and  the  changes  in  the  tone  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence  as  one  or 
the  other  of  these  parties  was  in  its  turn  in  the  ascendant.  When  the 
committee  was  first  constituted  it  contained,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  secret  committee/'  the  names  of  Franklin,  Jay,  Harrison,  and  Morris: 
to  the  first  two  of  whom  Arthur  Lee  objected  as  unfriendly  to  himself, 
while  Harrison  and  Morris  were  known  to  be  devoted  friends  of  both 
Washington  and  Franklin.  Bnt  Franklin  and  Jay  went  abroad,  Morris 
after  a  while  transferred  his  attention  to  the  finance  department,  and  fre- 
quently we  find  imimrtant  instructions  signed  only  by  Richard  Fl.  Lee 
and  Lovell,  Lovell  being  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Lees  and  of  Samoel 


*  Soc  infra,  ^  12r>,  149. 
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Adams.  It  was  ditriug  periods  wheu  this  committee  was  thus  cou  trolled 
that  iustructions  issaed  withdrawing,  as  far  as  could  be  decently  done, 
the  control  of  our  foreign  relations  abroad  from  Franklin,  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  singular  functionaries,  our  envoys  without  res- 
idences, whose  very  existence  was  ignored  by  the  courts  to  which  they 
were  commissioned.  It  is  true  that  when  Morris,  or  Witherspoon,  or 
Harrison,  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  committee,  Franklin  was  treated 
as  from  the  nature  of  things  at  the  head  of  our  diplomatic  system  ^  and 
it  is  true,  also,  that  during  the  masterly  administration  of  Livingston 
this  view  was  taken,  and  Congress  was  advised  to  recall  the  envoys,  who 
were  not  and  would  not  be  received  as  such  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  were  sent.  Still  the  contradictory  character  of  the  instructions 
received  by  our  foreign  ministers  during  the  Revolution  forced  them  at 
least  in  some  cases  to  select  their  own  lino  of  action. 

Our  foreign  relations,  then,  labored,  in  tlie  first  place,  under  thedifH- 
culty  arising  from  the  alternations  of  ascendancy  between  the  school 
which  on  the  one  side  dt  sired  to  establish  a  diplomatic  system  as 
known  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  advocated  a  central  diplomatic 
executive,  selecting  Franklin  as  the  proper  foreign  representative  of 
this  executive,  and  the  school  on  the  other  side  which  sought  to  do 
away  with  such  executive,  sending  out  a  series  of  delegated  representa- 
tives, keeping  each  under  congressional  control,  under  immediate  con- 
gressional impulse.  But  there  were  also,  in  the  second  place,  radical 
changes  of  congressional  policy  on  matters  of  supreme  importance,  as 
to  which  Congress,  from  the  impossibility  of  its  obtaining  prompt  in- 
formation, was  not  competent  to  act.  Prominent  among  these  were 
the  questions  relative  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  to  the  Usheries, 
the  action  of  Congress  as  to  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  following 
pages.* 

From  difficulty  of  ocean         §  1Q5,  Evcu  uudcr  the  bcst  circumstauccs  letters 

corretiiMiUueuce,  ana  its  ^ 

if  *Ti^*^'*^*^  *"**  '^"^*"'     ^-^^^  averaged  two  months  in  their  x)assage  from 

Philadelphia  to  Paris.  When,  however,  the  British 
blockade  became  more  thorough,  only  a  fraction,  sometimes  but  small, 
of  the  letters  sent  reached  their  destination. 

''When  Congress  had  as  many  as  twelve  paid  agents  on  that  continent  (Europe), 
all  of  whom  wrote  by  every  opportnuity,  and  some  of  whom  were  authorized  to  make 
opportunities,  and  actually  did  attempt  to  start  a  jiacket  once  a  month,  there  was 
once  a  period  of  eleven  months  during  which  Congress  had  not  a  line  from  one  of 
them."    (2  Parton's  Franklin,  151.) 


*See  index,  titles  Mississippi,  Fisheries,  Franklin,  Ja^,  Congress.  As  to  determi- 
nation of  Congress,  see  supra  $  8.  The  great  poverty  of  the  country  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  limited  attendance  of  members  whose  income  was  cut  off  by  the  war. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  that  no  delegate  to  Congress  should  hold  a 
seat  more  than  three  years  out  of  six.  The  execution  of  this  provision,  however, 
was  considered,  optional  in  the  States,  and  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  returned 
Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell,  regardless  of  this  restriction,  during  almost  the  entire  war. 
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So  ^reat  was  the  difficulty  in  correspoudenco  that  foar  copies  were 
made  of  every  official  document  set  forth,  and  on  each  was  the  warning 
written  ''  to  be  sunk  in  case  of  danger  from  enemy." 

Even  when  letters  from  America  reiuihed  a  Euroixean  post-office  they 
were  opened,  and  if  it  were  judged  politic,  detained.  Hence  it  was 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  intrust  very  imx>ortant  pai>er8  to  spe- 
cial agents.  • 

** These  importaut  dispatches  (the  first  issued  by  the  comiulttco  of  secret  corre- 
spondence) were  uot  intrusted  to  any  of  tiie  onlinary  niodcs  of  conveyance.  A  special 
messenjo^er  was  employed,  Mr.  Thomas  Story,  who  was  ordered  to  visit  LoDdon,  Hol- 
land, and  Paris,  deliver  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Dumas  their  letters,  and  receive  their 
replies,  forward  the  Spanish  dispatch,  confer  with  certain  friends  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
Paris,  and  n^turn  to  America  with  all  speed.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Story 
a  M.  Pen et  left  Philadelphia  for  France,  carrying  with  him  from  the  committee  a 
large  contract  for  supplying  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  American  army. 
M.  Penet  was  a  merchant  of  Nantes,  in  France,  a  man  zealous  to  serve  the  Colonies, 
but  not  of  great  capital  or  great  connections.  To  him  also  Dr.  Franklin  intrusted 
letters  to  his  friends  in  France,  particularly  to  Dr.  Dubourg,  of  Paris,  the  translator 
of  his  works,  his  fond  and  enthusiastic  disciple.-'    (2  Parton's  Franklin,  113.) 

Of  the  French  dispiitches  from  Philadelphia  to  Paris  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
were  sent  by  distinct  conveyances,  never  less  than  four.  To  the  ciphers  in  these  dis- 
patches the  British  Government  had  at  least  a  partial  clew. 

As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  t  an  effort  was  made  by  Deane,  and  with 
comparative  success,  to  evade  scrutiny  by  Avriting  his  diplomatic  dis- 
patches between  the  lines  of  illusory  business  notes  in-  invisible  ink, 
which  Jay,  then  on  the  home  committee  of  correspondence,  was  enabled 
to  bring  out  by  an  acid  in  his  possession. 

When  captured,  letters  which  were  secured  by  the  enemy  were  as  a 
matter  of  course  reported  at  once  to  the  foreign  ofliee  at  London,  so  that, 
as  more  than  half  of  our  correspondence  met  this  destiny,  the  enemy 
was  informed  of  the  plans  of  Congress  at  least  as  freely  5is  were  the 
ministers  of  Congress  abroad.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  letters  were 
in  cipher.  But  the  keys  to  most  of  our  ciphers  seem  to  have  been  i>os- 
sessed  by  the  British  foreign  oflice,  and  even  when  this  was  not  the 
case,  an  expert  might  at  least  make  such  a  guess  at  a  cipher  as  to  in- 
vest it  with  dangerous  effects.  How  artfully  and  mischievously  this 
could  be  done  is  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  the  famous  Marbois  letter, 
elsewhere  discussed  at  large,  t  i"  whieh  an  alleged  letter  from  Marbois 
to  Vergennes§  was  "deciphered''  in  such  a  way  by  the  British  aathof- 
ities  in  whose  hands  it  fell  as  to  make  out  of  it  a  paper  which,  thoagh 


"  Doniol  states  that  of  four  or  live  co])ies  of  dispatches  sent  hy  Gerard  to  Vergennes 
often  only  one  reached  Versailles.     {'A  Doniol,  ^i).').) 

t  Infra  J  J  Vk>;  1  Jay's  Life,  Cm. 

t  SujjrOt  v^  S't ;  infra,  Marbois  to  Veri^eunes,  Mar.  13,  1782,  with  note  thereto. 

^  See  this  letter  infra,  under  date  of  Mar.  13,  17S2,  with  notes  thereto.  The  steal* 
in*;  at  Berlin  of  Arthur  Lee's  papers  1>y  the  British  minister  is  another  illustration  of 
the  same  unscrnpulousness.  See  infra,  Arthur  Lee  to  commissioners,  June  28,  1777, 
See  iatrodnction,  ^  144,  193,  and  uudcr  title  of  Forgery. 
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snbseqaently  disavowed,  as  translated,  by  Marbois,  yet  at  the  time  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Jay,  to  whom  it  was  handed  by  Pitzherbert,  a 
British  envoy,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  tlie  impression  that  France  was 
antrue  to  her  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  CTnited  States.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  certain  "deciphered"  letters  of  Washington  claimed  to  have 
been  intercepted  by  the  British  and  published  as  originals.  Much  in 
them  was  admitted  by  Washington  to  be  true.  Yet  by  a  few  changes 
they  were  given  a  meaning  not  only  essentially  false,  but  which,  had 
they  been  genuine  as  published,  would  have  seriously  injured  the  revo- 
lutionary cause. 

But  supposing  letters  from  America  reached  France  or  Spain,  or  The 
Netherlands,  or  Bussia,  as  the  case  might  be,  their  destiny  was  still 
uncertain.  In  France  they  were  in  friendly  hands,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  post;  and  if  they  were  opened  their  contents  were  not  used  so  as 
to  prejudice  the  common  cause.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Spain.  No 
letters  reached  Jay  by  Spanish  post,  so  he  tells  us,  which  did  not  bear 
marks  of  having  been  opened ;  and  those  he  received  he  supposed  to 
form  but  a  fraction  of  those  kept  back. 

From  undao  multiplication  of       §  106.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pol- 

icy  of  sending  ministers  to  European  courts 
where  such  ministers  were  not  received  worked  injuriously  to  the  United 
States  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  non-reception.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of  these  ministers  took  up 
their  residence  in  Paris,  and,  without  specific  authority,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  take  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  American  legation.  Thus 
Balph  Izard,  commissioned  to  Tuscany,  never  went  there,  but  remained 
in  Paris,  claiming  a  right  to  be  informed  of  all  the  details  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  occupying  no  small  share  of  the  time  and 
care  of  Franklin  with  discussions  of  this  claim,  which  Franklin  could 
not  accede  to,  but  on  which  Izard  continued  to  insist.*  When  the 
triple  legation  of  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  (and  afterwards 
Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Adams),  was  commissioned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  its  members  were  to  divide,  so  that  one  (Franklin)  should 
remain  in  Paris,  while  the  others  should  take  charge  of  the  missions  to 
other  capitals.  But  Arthur  Lee,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
received  in  Madrid,  or  in  Vienna,  or  in  Berlin,  made  but  brief  excursions 
to  Spain,  to  Austria,  and  to  Berlin,  reporting  himself  after  each  short 
trip  promptly  at  Paris,  there  to  differ  from  Franklin  not  only  as  to  im- 
portant business  details,  but  as  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  mission. 
When  Adams  was  in  Paris,  during  their  joint  mission,  he  concurred 
with  Arthur  Lee  in  what  turned  out  to  be  the  disastrous  measure  of 
removing  Williams  as  commercial  agent  and  putting  in  his  place  William 
Lee*  with  a  nephew  of  William  and  Arthur  Lee  as  clerk  ;t  while  on  the 


•  See  index,  titiee  FranUJin,  I^arcl.  t  See  in/ra,  ^%  \^,  Vl^,  \^. 
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whole  question  of  seudiug  legatious  to  foreign  courts  which  had  not 
couseuted  to  receive  them,  aud  in  the  Btill  more  important  qaestion  of 
the  attitude  to 'be  assumed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  French  courts 
Adams  agreed  with  Lee.  To  these  differences  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
^Mlissensious^  between  the  ministers  at  Paris  in  1778-'79,  which  will  be 
hereafter  discussed.*  It  is  due  to  Adams  to  say  that  he  saw  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  permanent  missions  conducted  by  thi*ee  joint  commission- 
ers; that  he  recommended  that  there  sliould  be  but  one  ]>ermanent 
minister  to  France;  and  that  he  recognized  Franklin's  great  influence 
witli  the  French  ministry  as  a  strong  reason  for  his  retention  though 
without  colleagues. 

But  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  down  to  the  period  when  Franklin 
became  sole  minister,  the  American  cause  in  Europe  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  he  had  colleagues  associated  with  him.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Deane  the  complications  with  the  numerous  oflicers  commis- 
sioned by  him  would  not  have  arisen,  nor  would  the  transactions  with 
Beaumarchais  have  been  enveloped  in  a  mist  which  it  is  even  nowimiM>s- 
sible  fully  to  dissolve.  Uad  it  not  been  for  Adams  and  Arthur  Lee  oar 
relations  with  France  would  not  have  been  imperileil,  nor  woald  the 
missions  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  Florence,  Madrid,  aud  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  attempted  until  a  reception  was  :issure<l.  Moreover,  the  mere  pres- 
ence together  in  Paris  of  commissioners  whose  views  of  policy  so  widely 
divergeil  was  calculated  by  itself  to  throw  great  discredit  on  Americau 
interests  in  Euro]Ks  Aud  this  discreilit  was  not  diminished  by  the  in- 
delicate importunity  of  the  appeals  for  recognition  aud  loans  made  by 
these  envoys  to  the  states  to  which  they  were  specially  commissioned. 

Jeit'erson  took  the  position  that  ^Hhe  Americans  ought  never  to  solicit 
any  privileges  from  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  grant 
similar  privileges  themselves;''  and  it  was  partly  on  this  ground  that 
he  objected  to  the  sending  envoys  to  courts  to  which  they  were  not  in- 
vited.   This  De  Tocqueville  (2,  298)  calls  plain  and  just. 

From  cxtraooous  burdcus.  ^  107.  It  was  ou  tlic  Icgatiou  at  Paris  that  grad- 
ually fell  the  burden  not  only  of  providing  in  a 
large  measure  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  of  determining 
the  innumerable  questions  that  arose  a^  to  treatment  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  in  Europe;  as  to  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  tlw 
numerous  American  privateers  which  made  European  ports  the  base  of 
their  operations ;  as  to  the  prizes  brought  in  by  such  privateers  and 
their  distribution  ;  as  to  the  selection  and  forwarding  of  supplies.  These 
duties  are  hereafter  more  particularly  described.t 

From def»Htivearranffement8  ^  IQS.   At  firSt  the  SahuieS  Of  the COmmissiOUeiS 

a.s  to  salaries  and  oxpciKHes. 

were  not  fixed  at  a  specific  rate,  Congress  re- 
solving "  that  they  should  live  in  such  a  style  and  manner  as  they  might 

""  Infra,  ^  120,  149.  t  Infra,  $  lia 
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find  suitable  auil  necessary  to  support  the  diguity  of  their  public  chai'r 
aeter,"  and  that  ^'  besides  the  actual  expenses  of  the  commissioners  a 
handsome  allowance  should  be  made  to  each  of  them  as  a  compensation 
for  tlieir  tiniej  trouble,  riakj  and  services.^  It  was  under  this  last  clause 
that  arose  the  question  as  to  Izard's  salary  when  unemployed  in  Paris, 
(he  being  there  when  his  commission  came  and  never  having  visited 
Tuscany,  to  which  he  was  accredited,)  and  also,  supposing  a  salary  to 
be  due  him,  whether  it  was  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  educating  his  family.  These  points,  as  has  been  seen,  were  answered 
by  Franklin  in  the  negative  and  by  Adams  and  Lee  in  the  affirmative. 
In  October,  1779,  Congress,  advised  of  the  ditficuUies  arising  under  this 
system,  fixed  tbe  salary  of  a  minister  at  j&2,500  sterling  ($11,111),  and 
that  of  a  secretary  of  the  legation  at  £1,000  ($4,444).  In  May,  1784,  the 
salaryof  ministers  was  placed  at  $9,000,  and  that  of  secretaries  at  $3,000. 
On  the  old  quantum  meruit  standard  the  average  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners, taking  them  individually,  was  about  je3,000sterling  (or  $13,333).* 
In  one  respect  the  appropriation  of  Congress  for  its  foreign  legations  was 
lavish.  Salaries  were  given  to  Izard,  though  he  never  even  visited  the 
country  to  which  he  Wiis  accredited;  t  to  Dana,  though  when  he  got  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  was  refused  any  kind  of  recognition ;  J  to  the  Lees,  though 
wherever  they  went  thej'^  prejudiced  the  American  cause  by  the  indis- 
cretion and  indelicacy  with  which  they  insisted  on  a  recognition  which 
met  with  refusals  which  each  new  application  made  more  curt  and  harsh; 
to  William  Lee  in  particular,  who  was  not  received  by  any  court  to 
which  he  presented  himself.  §  To  these  legations  secretaries  were  as- 
signed. Even  to  that  extraordinary  person  Stephen  Say  re,  who  appeared 
as  secretary  to  Arthur  Lee  at  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  theft  of  the 
legation  papers,  a  salary  was  afterwards  voted  by  Congress  as  properly 
due.ll  The  way  the  salaries  of  our  legations  were  collected  added 
not  a  little  to  their  questionable  character.  Ko  fumis,  after  the  block- 
ade stopped  the  forwarding  to  Prance  of  American  produce,  were 
received  from  America  to  pay  these  salaries,  and  hence  they  were  paid 
almost  exclusively  out  of  funds  raised  in  France;  and  Vergennes,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  sendingof  ministers  to  courts  who  would  not 
assent  to  their  reception,  naturally  objected  to  the  money  furnished  by 
Prance  being  wasted  in  what  he  considered  to  be  excursions  detrimental 
not  merely  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  allied  cause.  And  then,  in 
addition  to  this,  Franklin,  on  whom  the  whole  burden  of  the  European 
negotiations  fell,11  was  left  practically  without  help.  His  colleagues, 
when  he  had  colleagues,  were  certainly  not  assistants.  Even  when  he 
was  sole  minister  his  only  secretary  was  his  grandson,  a  minor,  whose 
only  use  was  that  of  a  copyist  and  in  some  subsidiary  degree  of  an 
accountant.  And  in  addition  to  this  deficiency  of  assistance  in  the 
legation,  is  to  be  considered  the  want  of  funds  for  secret  service.    Of 

•  See  index,  titles  Salaries.  Expenses.     X  Infra,  $  109.     ||  Sec  infra,  $  194. 

t  Infra,  $  178.  — - —  *  Infra,  J  177.    !1  Infra,  J$  118,  119,  126. 
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such  funds  Franklia  was  destitute,  while  so  lavish  had  been  the  euemj's 
appropriations  in  this  line,  that  whenever  an  alleged  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  hovering  about  Paris  was  found  to  be  open  to  bribes,  these 
bribes  found  him  out,  while,  as  we  learn  from  the  Stormont  papers, 
Franklin  was  himself  watched  at  ever^-  step  by  British  spies.  It  was 
from  the  secret  fund  system  of  France  that  were  paid  such  services  of 
this  class  as  were  rendered  to  the  allies. 

From  delicacy  of  po»ition        §  109.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  February  6, 177S, 

to  lYance,  prowiu;;  out  ^  "^  ^r      j  -i 

of  instrnctions  to  cod-    bctwecu  Fraucc  aud  the  United  States  provided 

suit  her. 

(Art.  I)  that  ^'if  war  should  break  out  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war 
between  the  United  States  aud  England,  his  majesty  and  the  said  United 
States  shall  make  it  a  common  cause,  and  aid  each  other  mutually  with 
their  good  offices,  their  counsels,  and  their  forces,  according  to  the  exi- 
geuce  of  conjunctures,  as  becomes  good  and  faithful  allies." 

By  the  eighth  article  it  was  provided  that  *'  neither  of  the  two  parties 
shall  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained ;  and  they  mutually  engage 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties 
that  shall  terminate  the  war." 

On  June  15, 1781,  Congress,  through  Huntington,  its  president,  sent 
the  following  instructions  to  Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  Lanrens, 
and  Jefferson,  ministers  plenipotentiary  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace: 

*' You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  secure  tbe  interest  of  the  United  States  in  sochft 
manner  as  circutustauces  may  direct,  aud  as  the  state  of  the  belligerent  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  mediating  powers  may  require.  For  Ihia  purpose  you  are  to  make  the 
most  candid  and  conjidcnlial  communications  upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  omr  gem- 
erous  ally  the  king  of  France  ;  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce 
without  their  knoickdge  or  concuirence,  aud  ultimately  to  govern  yourselves  by  their 
advice  aud  opiniou,  eudcavoriug  in  your  whole  conduct  to  render  them  sensible  how 
much  we  rely  upon  his  mnjesty^s  iutiuence  for  elTectual  aid  in  everything  that  may 
be  necessary  to  the  peace,  security,  and  future  prosi>erity  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  v  r  I ,  t     - ,  ^^  *» 

On  May  31,  1782,  Congress  resolved — 

*'That  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  acquaint  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Fraucc  that  the  signal  proof  of  inviolable  cuustaucy  to  his  engagements  given  by  his 
most  christian  majesty  in  the  answer  to  the  attempts  of  the  British  court  to  sedace 
him  into  a  separate  peace  has  been  received  by  Congress  with  the  sentiments  with 
which  it  ought  naturally  to  iuspire  faithful  aud  affectionate  allies,  and  entirely  cor- 
responds with  the  expectations  which  the  magnanimity  and  good  faith  of  his  past 
conduct  had  established.  That  Congress  embrace  with  particular  satisfaction  this 
occasion  of  renewing  to  his  most  christian  majesty  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  and  so  sincerely  repeated,  of  a  reci]>rocal  aud  equal  resolution  to  adhere,  in 
every  event,  to  the  principles  of  the  alliance,  and  to  hearken  to  no  propositions  of 
}>eace  which  are  not  pi^rfoctly  conformable  thereto. 

''That  the  insidioas  steps  which  t\ie  coutI  o^  Vioxidon  v%  \iurauiug  render  it  improb- 
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able  that  any  propositions  confurmable  to  thos»  principles  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States;  but  that  in  case  such  propositions  should  be  made,  Conj^ress  will  not  depart 
from  the  measures  which  they  have  heretofore  taken  for  preventing  delay  and  for 
couductiug  the  discussions  of  them  in  confidence  aud  in  concert  with  his  most  chris> 
tiau  majesty;  and  that  as  Congress  observe  with  the  warmest  approbation  the  pur- 
pose of  Jiis  most  christian  majesty  to  oppose  to  the  false  appearances  of  peace  held 
oat  by  Great  Britain  those  redoubk^d  efforts  which  may  render  her  sincerely  disposed 
to  it,  so  his  majesty  may  bo  persuaded  that  they  are  no  less  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  SQcli  concurrent  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  may  frustrate 
the  views  of  the  common  enemyjQ  the  new  system  which  their  x>olicy  seems  to  have 
adopted  on  this  continent."     7^ 

On  August  8,  1783,  a  luouou  was  made  to  reconsider  this  vote,  but 
without  success. 

On  October  4, 178:^,  Congress  resolved  unanimously  "  that  they  will 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  overtures  of  pacification  but  in  confi- 
dence and  in  coiwert  with  bis  most  christian  majesty,"  and,  to  ailopt  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Livingston  to  Congress  on  March  18,  1783,  *'  di- 
rected that  a  coi>y  of  the  above  resolution  be  sent  to  all  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  published  to  the  world." 

That  these  were  the  views  of  Richard  H.  Lee  down  to  the-period  of 
Arthur  Lee's  quarrel  with  France  appears  from  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  Arthur  Lee  of  February  11,  1779 : 

"  As  for  the  noise  made  abont  its  being  said  that  the  United  States  might  make 
treaty  with  England  with'  the  consent  of  their  Ally  if  war  was  not  declared-  I  do 
uot  believe  that  any  one  Man  of  sense,  or  member  ever  said  or  thought  any  think  like 
it.  'Tis  mere  pretense.  For  myself  I  know  that  I  would  soodfer  cease  to  live  than  I 
would  agree  in  any  manner  or  for  any  pretext  to  desert  our  Ally  for  whom  I  feel  in- 
finite gratitude  and  reverence.  You  know  perfectly  well  how  long  aiid  how  ardently 
my  Soul  has  panted  after  this  connection  with  Franee.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an- 
other man  in  America  so  enthusiastically  strenuous  for  the  measure  as  myself.  In- 
deed as  Shandy  says  it  was  my  Iloppy  Horse.  Aud  now  a  pack  of  rascals  would 
insinuate  (for  their  private  purposes)  that  I  would  injure  the  measure  I  have  been  so 
uniformly  and  so  warmly  promoting."     (Lee  MSS.,  Harvard  College.) 

The  efforts  of  the  British  ministry  to  break  up  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States  are  shown  by  notes  of  George  III  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  United  States;  by  the  attempt  to  bribe  Em- 
press Catharine  to  induce  France  to  abandon  the  American  cause;  *  by 
Deane's  "interceptxjd  letters,"  as  well  as  by  personal  appeal  to  each 
party  separately,  t 

Conflict  botweeD  comniia-        §  1  iQ.  It  WHS  maintained  by  Franklin  that  both 

BioiierH  at   Pans  as  to  ^  *' 

t!.o8oiii8iiucUun8.  poUcy  aiul  houor  required  a  frank  and  friendly  dis- 

charge of  thovse  instructions  so  as  uot  merely  io 
show  full  confidence  in  France,  but  in  all  matters  of  common  interest 
to  act  on  the  common  policy  agreed  on  with  Vergennes.  Thus  on  the 
critical  question  of  sending  ministers  to  foreign  courts  Franklin  not 
only  consulted  Vergennes,  but  maintained  that  Vergennes'  advice  not 


•See  8uj>ra,  J}  7,  30.  ♦  T«f»tt.  ^«i». 
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to  send  imtil  soinethiuj?  like  a  reception  should  be  assared  ought  to  be 
followed.*  Bat  Arthur  Lee  and  Adams  not  only  disagreed  with  him 
and  overruled  him  in  this,  but  took  the  position  that  France  should  not 
only  be  viewed  with  distrust,  but  that  sbe  should  be  made  to  know  that 
she  was  so  viewed. t  When  tbe  negotiations  for  peace  came  on,  the 
envoys,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay,  agreed  that  no  definitive  peace  could 
be  signed  without  France's  assent,  but  Adams  and  Jay  held  that  not 
only  could  negotiations  be  carried  on  with  Britain  of  which  France  was 
to  have  no  notice,  but  that  a  preliminary  i>eai^  could  be  agreed  on  with- 
out such  notice,  even  though  it  contained  an  article  which  was  by  its 
terms  to  be  kept  secret  from  France.  The  discussion  of  this  question, 
bowever,  must  be  remanded  to  anotber  volume,  to  which,  in  regard  to 
time,  it  properly  belongs,  while  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  as 
to  it  have  been  already  noticed.  (  That  of  Livingston  appears  in  his 
correspondence.  § 

In  3  Magazine  of  American  History,  41-13,  are  two  letters  from  J.  Q. 
Adams  to  William  Jay,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  ex- 
tracted.   The  first  is  from  a  letter  under  date  of  August  18,  1832 : 

*'  I  presaiiie,  however,  that  you  have  a  copy  of  the  diplomatic  correApondenco  recently 
piibliHhed  by  Cou{;resJ)  and  somewhat  incorrectly  edited  by  Mr.  Sparks;  I  mean  by 
the  notes  with  which  it  is  impoverished  from  the  hand  of  the  editor.  But  in  the  10th 
volume  of  that  compilation,  page  129,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  then  secretary  of 
foreign  aQairs,  Robert  K.  Livingston,  dated  25th  of  March,  17t?3,  in  which  he  censures 
severely  enough  the  commissioners  for  their  distrust  of  the  court  of  VcrsaUles.  That 
letter  he  sent  without  submitting  it  to  Congress,  but  he  had  submitted  the  previously 
received  despatches,  letters,  and  journals  of  the  commissioners,  giving  an  account  of 
their  treaty,  before  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  concluded. 
The  documents  from  the  commissioners,  he  says,  hail  been  read  in  Congress,  theo 
referred  back  to  him  for  a  report,  and  thereupon  he  had  written  to  Congress  a  letter, 
upon  consideration  of  whicli  motions  iccre  made  and  debated  a  whole  day.  Then  his  let- 
ter and  the  motions  were  committed  and  a  report  brought  in,  which  had  been  two 
days  under  consideration,  when  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Cadiz,  with  letters  from 
Count  D'Estaing  and  the  Maniuis  de  La  Fayette,  announced  the  conclnsion  of  tbe 
peace,  after  which  many  members  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  proceed  in  the 
report,  and  (says  he)  '  in  that  statu  it  remains,  without  any  express  decision.  From 
this  you  will  draw  3-our  own  inferences.  1  make  no  apology  for  the  part  I  have 
t<ikeu  in  this  business.' 

**  From  the  secret  Journals  of  Congress  it  appears  that  the  letters  from  LaFayetto 
and  D'Estaing,  announcing  tlie  peace,  were  received  by  Congress  on  the  24th  of 
March,  only  the  day  before  this  letter  from  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  commissioners  was 
written.  They  had  immediately  superseded  all  further  debate  on  the  report.  From 
the  temper  of  his  letter  to  the  commissiouers,  which  he  says  he  intended  to  have  sub- 
mitted, but  which  he  did  not  submit  to  Congress,  from  the  reserved  manner  with  which 
he  speaks  of  tbe  debates,  motions,  and  reports,  which  had  been  left  undecided,  and 


*  See  infra,  U  120,124. 

tSee  infra,  U  124,  131,  134,  145,  152. 

As  to  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  on  this  question,  see  $uprai  $  4- 

As  to  Adams,  see  index,  title  Adams. 

t  See  snpray  ^  4. 

i  See  index,  title  Livingston. 
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from  his  disclaimer  of  apology  for  tlie  part  he  had  taken  in  the  business,  it  is  to  be  in 
ferred  that  he  had  recommended  a  vote  of  censare,  bnt  whether  it  extended  to  all 
the  commissioners,  or  had  a  saving  clause  for  Dr.  Franklin,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  very 
certainly  it  included  your  father  and  miue.  The  reply  of  the  commissioners  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  dated  27th  July,  1783,  page  193  of  the  same  volume,  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  as  well  :;s  by  our  fathers,  was  an  extinguisher  to  Mr.  Livingston's  objec- 
tions." 

Tbe  following  is  from  a  letter  under  date  of  October  20,  1832 : 

'*In  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  November, 
1782,  Dr.  Franklin  concurred  with  his  colleagues  by  signing  the  treaty  without  pre- 
vious communication  of  its  couteuts  to  tlio  Count  de  Vergennes.  To  have  separated 
from  his  colleagues  would  have  boon  imprudent;  yet,  if  the  withholding  of  the  infor- 
mation from  the  French  Government  had  been  a  breach  of  good  faith,  a  man,  to  whom 
prudence  did  not  embrace  the  whole  duty  of  man,  would  have  refused  to  sign  and 
abided  the  consequences.  Franklin  signed  with  his  colleagues,  but  his  prudence 
gave  Vergennes  to  understand  that  the  withholding  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  had 
not  been  with  his  approbation,  nor  did  he  suffer  his  frieuds  in  Congress  to  be  igno- 
rant of  his  private  opinions,  and  hence  the  effort  of  Congress  to  pass  a  vote  of  ceu- 
Hure  upon  their  commissioners  and  the  petulant  letter  of  their  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs.'* 

As  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  remarked  as  follows :  (1)  By  John  Adams  it 
is  stated,  as  we  see  elsewhere,  that  the  contents  of  the  treaty  were  com- 
luunicated  to  Vergennes,  which  conflicts  with  the  above  recital.  (2)  There 
are  no  letters  from  Franklin  advising  "  his  friends  ^  in  Congress  as  to 
the  position  to  take  on  the  treaty.  But  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
Witherspooii,  with  a  majority  of  members  with  them,  united,  .as  is  noted 
above,  in  holding  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  the 
instructions  of  Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  have 
conferred,  as  allies,  with  Vergennes  as  to  their  proceedings.  When, 
however,  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  itself  so  a<lvantageous,  arrived,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  France  made  no  official  complaint  of  the  action 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  even  ready  to  make  a  new  loan  to  the 
United  States,  then  Livingston,  Madison,  and  Hamilton  concurred  in 
holding  that  no  vote  of  censure  should  be  passed. 

iMtructiOT^aiDotintiioiDscivos        §  m.  By  Jay,  thaii  whom  there  could  not  be 

found  a  man  of  higher  conscientiousness  or  more 
delicate  sense  of  honor,  it  was  held  that  so  far  as  these  instructions  im- 
plied the  subjection  of  the  American  envoys  to  the  court  of  France, 
they  imposed  a  degrading  submission  which  no  high-spirited  nation 
onght  to  impose  on  its  envoys.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the 
instructions  require  consultation  with  the  French  Government  as  to 
peace  propositions  and  the  assent  of  that  government  to  any  definitive 
peace,  it  may  now  well  be  argued  that  such  conditions  are  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  contracting  sovereigns, 
but  that  they  are  the  essential  incidents  of  all  treaties  for  joint  wars.  Thus 
in  the  treaty  of  March  10, 1854,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Tur- 


^  See  Hazuiiton  as  to  Jay's  attitude,  supra,  ^  \ 
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key,  the  high  cootracting  parties  agreed  to  commaDicate  to  each  otto, 
without  lapse  of  time,  all  propositions  they  might  receive  from  Rassia, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  view  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  of  armistice, 
or  of  peace,  while  Turkey  was  not  to  conclude  peace  without  the  as- 
sent of  both  contracting  powers;  while  by  the  treaty  of  April  10, 1854, 
France  and  Great  Britain  *  engaged  to  receive  no  overtures  tending  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  enter  into  no  engagement  with  the 
Eussiau  court  without  having  deliberated  in  common,  t 

It  so  happened  that  in  1855  there  were  strong  temptations  to  induce 
France  to  receive  separate  proposals  from  Ilussia.  In  1854,  as  was  said 
by  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  to  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  the  war  had 
been  half  military,  half  naval,  in  which  the  two  powers  took  about  au 
equal  share.  When,  however,  Sebastoi)ol  fell,  the  war,  if  continued, 
would  become  continental,  in  which  ca«e  the  burden  would  fall  mainly* 
on  France.  France,  therefore,  naturally  claimed,  if  such  should  be  de- 
termined to  be  the  policy  of  the  allies,  some  compensation  for  the  unequal 
burden  thus  thrown  on  her;  and  as  such  compensation  she  suggested 
the  restoration  of  Poland.  This  proposition,  however,  was  not  even 
intimated  to  Russia;  it  was  made  exclusively  and  confidentially  to  the 
English  ministry ;  and  by  both  England  and  France  it  was  agreed  that 
under  the  treaty  neither  could  make  separate  advances  to  Russia,  and 
that  any  advances  which  Russia  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  to 
the  one  should  be  forthwith  communicated  to  the  other,  to  be  deliber- 
ated on  in  common.  It  was  not  only  never  intimated  that  this  mutual 
pledge  to  entertain  peace  propositions  in  common  placed  either  party 
in  a  dishonorable  vassalage  to  the  other,  but  the  agreement  was  con- 


•  1  Kinglake*8  Crimean  War,  4(3(5.  The  treaties  are  giveu  in  full  in  6  De  Clercq*« 
Collection,  422. 

t  In  Lane-Poole's  Life  of  Stratford  Canning  (2,  433,  Londou,  1888),  tbe  biographer 
says: 

**  To  treat  separately  for  peace  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  treaty  of  alliance; 
yet  at  the  close  of  1855  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  in  secret  commiioicationa  with 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Rnssian  chancellor,  and  their  purport  was  treasonable  to  Eng- 
land. Satisfied  with  the  half  snccesses  of  the  siege,  Louis  Napoleon  was  now  as 
anxious  for  peace  as  ho  formerly  had  been  oager  for  military  glory.  All  the  plans 
for  the  coming  campaign  were  thrown  over,  and  after  a  while  the  secret  negotiations 
bore  fruit  in  Russia's  acceptance  of  an  ultimatum.  Plenipotentiaries  were  summoned 
to  Paris,  where  Lord  Clarendon  soon  discovered  that  England  stood  alone." 

Yet,  even  assuming  that  there  were  these  prior  secret  conferences  between  tbe  French 
court  and  a  Russian  emissary,  the  terms  of  peace  were  discussed  by  tbe  allies  jointly, 
and  England  assented  to  thom  in  conference  before  they  were  pressed  on  Russia.  There 
was  no  settlement  of  terms  between  the  envoys  of  one  ally  and  the  common  enemy. 
No  doubt  each  ally  had  his  own  method  of  sounding  the  enemy;  such,  in  all  allied 
belligerency,  is  necessarily  the  case.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that  Louis  Napkoleon, 
having  got  all  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  glory  from  the  war,  was  more  anxious  to  close 
it,  unprofitable  as  it  was,  than  was  England,  which  had  down  to  this  period  playipd 
an  inferior  part.  But  the  terms  of  peace,  as  liually  agreed  on,  were  discussed  jointly 
and  with  groat  fullness,  and,  no  matter  what  were  the  inducements  that  operated  on 
the  allies  severallv,  thev  were  the  results  of  their  common  deliberatioBS. 
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sidered  as  an  essential  incident  of  all  alliances  of  belligerency,  and  was 
held  by  them  to  be  an  engagement  of  honor,  the  breach  of  which 
wonld  have  been  disgraceful.* 

We  may  therefore  properly  hold  that  while,  in  case  of  want  of  good 
faith  being  shown  by  Franco  to  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
envoys  wonld  have  been  justified  in  taking  independent  measures  to 
protect  their  rights,  yet,  in  default  of  such  proof,  which  to  hold  good 
in  such  a  case  should  have  been  communicated  to  France  to  await  her 
reply,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
in  peace  negotiations  in  concert  with  France.  The  radical  difference 
between  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  was  in  the  question  of  trust, 
Franklin  saw  no  reason  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  France  at  any  time 
to  her  engagements  to  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  colleagues  did  not  share  this  confidence,  and  yet,  while  impressed 
by  this  distrust  of  their  ally,  they  made  no  appeal  for  explanation.  The 
weight  of  opinion,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  seen,  is  now  that 
Franklin  was  right,  and  they  in  this  respect  wrong.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  correctness  of  their  view,  it  was  proper  that,  before 
making  it  the  basis  of  their  throwing  off  the  burden  of  treaty  obligation 
and  their  own  instructions,  they  should  have  first  notified  France  of 
their  complaint.  Obligations  cannot  be  repudiated  by  one  party  on  the 
ground  of  the  failure  of  the  other  party  to  perform  some  condition  im- 
posed on  him,  without  giving  him  notice  of  the  charge  against  him,  so 
that  he  could  have  the  opportunity  of  explanation,  t 

It  may  be  added,  on  the  merits,  that  the  extenuation  set  up  by  Jay 
and  Adams,  that  France  was  herself  untrue  to  her  obligations,  however 
honestly  they  believed  it,  can  not  now  be  sustained.    Livingston,  who 


*  See  2  Diplomatic  Study  of  Criineau  War  (Russian  oflicial  pnblicatiou),  340.  As 
indicating  the  view  above  taken,  see  Livingston  to  Jay,  Dec.  30,  1782,  Jan.  4, 1781?. 

t  The  American  envoys  were  not  to  blame  forsnch  informal  conversations  with  En- 
lish  agents  as  was  a  necessary  incident  of  their  position.  Bnt  supposing  that  the 
fonnal  negotiations  wore  kept  secret  from  France,  the  precedent  was  a  bad  one  not 
merely  from  its  want  of  good  faith,  but  for  its  uselessness.  From  the  nature  of  things 
Vergennes  must  have  known  the  general  character  of  the  terms  to  which  the  nego- 
tiation was  tending  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  take  John  Adams'  statement  to  that  effect  lit- 
erally, these  terms  were  actually  communicated.  Vergennes  must  have  been  at  least 
informally  notified  of  them.  If  so,  he  could  at  that  time  have  stopi)ed  the  negotia- 
tion by  a  resolute  protest.  But  that  he  was  willing  to  assent  to  these  terms,  though 
from  his  relation  to  Spain  he  could  not  initiate  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  did  he,  after  the  preliminaries  were  disclosed  to  him,  make  a  new  loan  to  the 
United  States,  but  he  refused  to  come  to  tinal  terms  with  England  until  the  American 
preliminaries  were  accepted  as  a  definite  peace.  How  far  and  in  what  way  he  was 
informed  of  the  American  peace  nefi^otiations  of  1782  is  a  question  which  is  still  open. 
Bnt  if  the  negotiations  were  purposely  kept  secret  from  him  without  his  desire  that 
tbey  shonld  be,  it  is  diflacult  to  defend  the  American  negotiators  in  thisrcspec^  when 
charged  with  want  of  compliance  with  their  treaty  obligation  to  France.  As  to  the 
distrust  of  France  felt  by  Arthur  Lee  and  Adams,  see  index,  titles  Arthur  Lee,  Adams, 
and  Franklin;  and  see  infra,  $$  131/.,  145,  148. 
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• 

knew  more  of  tbe  attitude  of  France  tban  any  pnblic  man  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  except  Franklin,  swept  it  aside  as  groundless.  Edward  Ever- 
ett, one  of  tbe  most  accomplisbed  bistorical  writers  and  diplomatists  the 
country  has  ever  produced,  speaks,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  same  effect, 
and  other  historical  critics  of  authority,  to  be  also  hereafter  cited,  give 
us  the  same  conclusion.  Yet  there  are  other  reasons  which  may  excuse 
their  course,  and  that  of  Franklin,  who  concurred  with  them  rather  than 
defeat  a  pesice.  In  the  first  place,  such  was  their  isolation,  that  their 
means  of  communication  with  Congress  was  stopped;  and  they  might 
well  have  argued  that  if  Congress  knew  that  the  English  en voys  refused 
to  treat  with  them  except  in  secret  conference  their  instructions  would 
have  been  modified.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  accept  Adams'  state- 
ment that  Yergennes  was  from  time  to  time  informally  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  pending  propositions.  In  the  third  place,  the  articles 
agreed  on  in  1782  were  not  to  be  a  definite  treaty  except  with  the  asfient 
of  France. 
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CHAPTER  X 

FRAXKLIX. 

Hto appointment      ^§  112,  Franklin  was  seventy  years  old  when  lie  was 

elected,  on  September  27,  177G,  commissioner  to  FrancO 
The  election  was  unanimons  and  on  the  first  ballot.  It  was  then  that 
he  made  to  Dr.  Eush,  who  sat  near  him,  this  remark:  *^  I  am  old  and 
good  for  nothing;  but  as  the  store-keepers  say  of  their  remnants  of 
cloth,  I  am  but  a  fag  end,  and  you  may  have  me  for  what  you  please  to 
give.*^  Jefferson  was  elected  on  the  next  ballot  but  declined,  and  then 
after  some  delay  followed  the  elections  of  Silas  Deane  and  then  of  Ar- 
thur Lee,  both  Deane  and  Leo  being  then  in  Europe.  Several  years 
afterwards  in  one  of  his  informal  letters  he  agstin  compared  himself  to 
a  remnant  of  cloth,  but  in  another  relation.*  He  said  whatever  the 
remnant  was  worth  belonged  to  his  country  and  had  but  little  value  to 
himself.  He  suffered  greatly  during  his  voyage  to  enter  on  his  mission ; 
from  time  to  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  tortured  by 
gout  and  stone.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to  those  who  are  old  and  sick 
to  feel  that  it  was  not  until  his  seventieth  year,  when  subject  to  cruel 
diseases  that  grew  on  him,  that  Franklin  entered  on  a  diplomatic  career 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  permanent  results  of  good. 

Hia  probity  and  conraRe.  |  113,  Bcforc  Fraukliu  left  for  Fraucc  he  placed 

in  the  hands  of  Congress,  then  in  dire  necessity 
for  want  of  money,  all  his  available  funds,  knowing  that  if  the  cause 
failed  his  loan  failed  with  ifc.t  His  salary  when  sustaining  the  burden 
of  the  momentous  negotiations  with  France  and  England  was  the  sameas 
that  of  the  other  American  envoys,  among  whom  was  Izard,  who  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  man  of  fortune,  but  who  never  even  visited  the  court  to 


•  /fi/rfl,  Franklin  to  Hartley,  April  2Ii,  1778,  noticed  in  next  section. 

tin  explaining  to  Ingenlionsz,  on  Feb.  11,  1788,  the  fall  in  American  secnrilies, 
Franklin  tbuH  writes :  **  Such  certiticates  are  low  in  value  at  present,  but  we  hope 
and  believe  they  will  succeed  when  our  now  projected  Constitution  is  established.  I 
lent  to  the  old  Congress  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  value  of  liard  money  and  took 
their  certificates,  promising  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  but  I  have  received  no  interest 
for  several  years,  and  if  I  were  now  to  sell  the  principal  I  could  not  get  more  than  a 
sixth  part.  You  must  not  ascribe  this  to  want  of  honesty  in  our  government,  but  to 
want  of  ability,  the  war  having  oxhauste<l  all  the  faculties  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic funds  even  of  Great  Britain  sunk  by  the  war  the  three  v^it  w\\\9.  ^\<a\\\Ssro\ft^»A? 
(9  Franklin  Papers,  Bigelow^n  ed.,  450.) 
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which  he  was  accredited.  And  iinscrupiiloas  and  energetic  as  was  the 
indastry  with  which  Franklin's  private  life  during  his  stay  in  France 
was  scanned,  and  carefully  as  were  his  entire  accounts  in  thesabseqoent 
investigations  overhauled^ot  one  single  instance  of  mismanagement  of 
public  money  was  traced  to  him^  Not  himself  a  trained  acconntanty 
with  immense  public  business  in  his  hands,  he  had  kept  for  years  the 
most  complicated  accounts  with  a  fidelity^  which,  when  he  gave  np  bis 
stewardship,  showed  that  he  not  only  had  been  conscientiously  faithful, 
but  strictly  accurate,  in  the  discharge  of  business  trusts  foreign  to  his 
diplomatic  duties  and  uncongenial  to  his  habits. 

Of  the  charges  against  him  in  this  relation  Sparks  thus  speaks  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1830  (vol.  30,  p.  608): 

'*  When  Mr.  William  Lee  (who  was  then  the  chief  commercial  agent  at  Nantes)  was 
aboot  going  to  PmHsia,  ho  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Williams  to  be  a  permanent  agent 
Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  him  in  reply  as  follows:  '  Your  proposition  al»ont  appointing 
agents  in  the  ports  shall  bo  laid  before  the  commissioners  when  they  meet.  In  tbe 
mean  time  I  can  only  say  that  as  to  my  nephew,  Mr.  Williams,  though  I  have  fram 
long  knowledge  and  experience  of  him  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  activity,  and 
integrity,  /  will  hare  no  hand  in  hi«  appointment  or  in  approving  it,  not  being  tieeirwu  tf 
his  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  that  business.^  And  yet  we  are  called  on  to  believe  that 
his  holding  the  appointment  was  a  scheme  of  Dr.  Franklin's  to  give  him  a  chanee 
to  grow  rich  ont  of  the  public  money. 

"Again,  he  repeatedly  urged  Congress  to  relieve  him  from  the  bnrden  of  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  management  of  which  nearly  all  the  expenditures  of  the  money  that 
passed  through  his  hands  were  made.  'The  trouble  and  vexation/  he  says,  'which 
these  maritime  affairs  give  me  are  inconceivable.  I  have  often  expressed  to  Congreas 
my  wish  to  be  relieved  from  them  and  that  some  person  better  acquainted  with  them 
and  better  situated  might  be  appointed  to  manage  them.  Much  money  as  well  as  time 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  saved  by  such  an  appointment.'  On  several  occasions  he  reiter- 
ated earnestly  the  same  request ;  that  is,  desired  Congress  to  take  ont  of  his  hands  tbe 
very  means  which  his  enemies  have  asserted  him  to  have  been  eager  in  retainingfor 
the  purpose  of  advancing  his  private  ends  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity.  The» 
facts  require  no  comment. '' 

After  noticing  the  ''  lost  million  ^  episode.  Sparks  goes  on  to  say : 

'*  Lastly,  it  has  been  often  said,  and  is  sometimes  repeated  at  this  day,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  never  settled  his  public  accounts.  In  its  spirit  and  pnrport  this  assertion 
is  essentially  false.  Some  months  before  Dr.  Franklin  left  France,  Mr.  Barclay,  thf 
American  consul  to  that  country,  arrived  there  with  full  power  and  aathority  from 
Congress  to  liquidate  and  settle  the  accounts  of  all  persons  in  Europe  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
authority  he  examined  methodically  the  entire  mass  of  Dr.  Franklin's  acconnta.  Tbe 
diflfercnce  between  the  result  of  his  investigation  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  seven  sols,  or  about  six  cents,  which  by  mistake  the  doctor  had  overcharged." 

The  following  letter  shows  Franklin's  position  as  to  bis  accounts  after 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia : 

Franklin  io  the  President  of  Congress,* 

*'  Pnii.ADELPHiA,  Xorembrr  29,  17^^. 
'*  Dear  Sir  :  When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  minister  of  the  Unite<l  States  at  tbe 
court  of  France,  Mr.  Barclay,  arriving  there  brought  me  the  following  resolution  of 
Congress : 

•  '2  Sparks*  Dip.  Kev.  Corr.,  53o! 
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**  *  Reaolvtdi  That  a  commissioner  bo  appointed  by  Congress,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  liquidate  and  finally  to  settle  the  accounts  of  all  the  servants  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  intrasted  with  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in 
£urope,  and  to  commence  and  prosecute  such  suits,  causes,  and  actions,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  or  for  the  rcco.very  of  any  property  of  the  said  United 
States  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 

*'  *  That  the  said  commissioner  be  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  clerks,  with 
such  an  allowance  as  he  may  think  reasonable. 

'*  *That  the  said  commissioner  and  clerks,  respectively,  take  an  oath  before  some 
person  dniy  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  respectively. 

" '  Conjrress  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  commissioner;  and  ballots  being  taken, 
Mr.  T.  Barclay  was  elected. ' 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  nnd  as  soon  as  Mr.  Barclay  was  at  leisure  from 
more  pressing  business,  I  rendered  to  him  all  my  accounts,  which  he  examined  and 
stated  methodically.  By  his  statement  ho  found  a  balance  due  me  on  tho4tli  of  May, 
1785,  of  7,533  livres  19  sols  3  don.,  which  1  accordingly  received  of  the  Congress 
banker;  the  difference  between  my  statement  and  his  being  only  seven  sols,  which 
by  mistake  I  had  overcharged — about  three  pence  halfpenny  sterling. 

"At  my  request,  however,  the  accounts  were  left  open  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  not  finally  settled,  there  being  some  articles  on  which  I  desired  their 
judgment,  and  having  some  equitable  demands,  as  I  thought  them,  for  extra  services, 
which  he  had  not  conceived  himself  empowered  to  allow,  and  therefore  I  did  not  put 
them  in  my  account.  He  transmitted  the  accounts  to  Congress,  and  had  advice  of 
their  being  received.  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was 
to  dispatch  my  grandson,  William  T.  Franklin,  to  New  York,  to  obtain  a  final  set- 
tlement of  those  nccountH;  ho  having  long  acted  as  my  secretary,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions,  was  able  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  articles  that 
might  seem  to  require  explaining,  if  any  such  there  were.  He  returned  without 
eflfecting  the  settlement,  being  told  that  it  could  not  bo  made  till  the  arrival  of  some 
documents  expected  from  France.  What  those  documents  were  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed, nor  can  I  readily  conceive,  as  all  the  vouchers  existing  there  had  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Barclay ;  and  I,  having  been  immediately  after  my  arrival  engaged 
in  the  public  business  of  this  State,  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  Congress, 
in  case  any  part  of  my  accounts  had  been  objected  to. 

'<It  is  now  more  than  three  years  that  those  accounts  have  been  before  that  hon- 
orable body,  and  to  this  day  no  notice  of  any  such  objection  has  been  communicated 
to  me.  But  reports  have  for  some  time  past  been  circulated  here,  and  propagated  in 
the  newspapers,  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  large  sums  that 
had  been  put  into  my  hands,  and  that  I  avoid  a  settlement.  This,  together  with 
the  little  time  one  of  my  age  may  expect  to  live,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  request 
eameistly,  which  I  hereby  do,  that  the  Congress  would  be  pleased,  withont  further 
delay,  to  examine  those  accounts;  and  if  they  find  therein  any  article  or  articles 
which  they  do  not  nnderstand  or  approve,  that  they  would  cause  me  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  same,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such  explanations  or  rea- 
sons in  snpport  of  them  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  then  that  the  accounts  may  be 
finally  closed. 

*<I  hope  the  Congress  will  soon  be  able  to  attend  to  this  business  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pnblic,  as  well  as  in  condescension  to  my  request.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
there  be  no  impropriety  in  it,  I  would  desire  that  this  letter,  together  with  another 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  the  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  may  be  put  ui)on 
their  minutes. 

'<  With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  duty  to  Congress,  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"  B.  Franklin." 
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His  courage  uever  sauk,  no  matter  bow  great  were  the  snrrenders  he 
had  to  make,  or  how  dark  might  be  the  fiitare. 

When  Hartley  advised  him,  'Mf  tempestuous  times  should  come,  take 
care  of  jour  own  safety,  events  are  troublesome  and  men  may  be 
capricious,'^  the  answer  was,  "I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution,  bat 
having  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  remains 
of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make 
a  martyr  of  him.'- • 

Hartley  seems  to  have  taken  much  credit  to  himself  for  this  corre- 
spondence.    Hutchinson  thus  writes  on  July  17,  1779: 

**  Mr.  Bastani  said  to  mo  to-day  that  Hartley  the  member  told  him  that  •  •  • 
in  a  uote  to  Franklin  he  advised  him  to  take  care  of  himnelf.  Franklin  sent  him  an 
answer,  that  the  caution  brought  to  hi^  mind  the  common  language  of  a  mercer,  'It 
is  only  a  remnant,  and  therefore  of  little  value.' "    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  2l)^.) 

His  determination  to  maintain  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked 
rose  with  the  difficulties  in  its  way.  His  attitude  as  to  other  lines  of 
solicitation  is  illustrated  in  his  letter  to  Wessenstein  of  July  1, 1778,  as 
explained  in  the  notes  to  that  letter. 

Of  Franklin's  life  no  one  was  a  more  competent  or  closer  observer 
than  Washington,  and  to  Franklin,  on  September  25, 1785,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  America,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

*^  Amid  the  public  gratnlations  on  your  safe  return  to  America  after  a  long  absence, 
and  the  many  eminent  services  you  have  rendered  it,  *  *  *  permit  an  indiTldaal 
to  join  the  public  voice  in  expressing  a  sense  of  them,  and  to  assure  yon  that  as  no 
one  entertains  more  respect  fur  your  character,  so  no  one  can  salute  yon  with  man 
sincerity  or  with  greater  pleasure  than  I  do  on  this  occasion."  (9  Franklin  Papers 
Bigelow's  ed.,  264.) 

And  shortly  before  Franklin's  death  Washington  thus  addressed  him: 

**  If  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  aduiirc<l  for  talents,  if  to  be  esteemed 
for  patriotism,  if  to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy,  can  gratify  the  human  mind,  yon 
must  have  the  pleasing  consolation  to  know  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  And  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  not  be  ranked  among  the  least  grateful  occurrences  of  your 
life  to  bo  assured  that,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  you  will  be  recollected  with 
respect,  veneration,  and  aliectiou  by  your  sincere  friend."  (10  Franklin  Papers, 
Bigelow*s  ed.,  149.) 

uifih  intellectual  gifts.  §  114.  Fraukliu  IS  spolvcu  of  by  Matthew  Arnold 

as  "  a  man  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  sanity 
and  clear  sense,  a  man  the  most  considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom 
America  has  yet  produced."  No  American  would  assent  to  the  last 
statement  so  far  as  concerns  Washington ;  and,  putting  Washington 
aside,  there  are  some  who,  on  the  question  as  to  the  "most  consider- 
able man,"  would  postpone  him  to  Hamilton,  some  who  would  postpone 
him  to  Jefferson.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  without  hesitation  say 
that  to  sagacity  which  has  rarely  been  equaled,  to  a  fairness  of  judg- 
ment and  equanimily  of  temper  which  neither  flattery  nor  animosity 
could  swerve,  to  a  p<Tception  of  the  conditions  of  the  times  which  en- 


•  Letter  of  April  !23,  1778,  supra. 
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abled  him  best  to  utilize  tbem  for  his  couutry,  ho  brought  to  the  lievo- 
latiou  au  admiuistrative  experieuce  far  greater  thau  any  man  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  few  points  of  political  or  economical  action 
as  to  which  his  judgment  was  not  sound;  there  is  do  question  as  to 
which  we  can  look  upon  him,  at  Iciist  in  his  later  years,  as  intluencod 
by  ambition,  or  at  any  time  of  his  life  by  fear  or  by  greed.  When  he 
Bailed  for  France  in  1776,  repose  in  the  nature  of  things  would  have 
been  his  principal  desire,  and,  as  essential  to  that  repose,  peace  in  the 
2)olitical  world.  Of  his  tender  atta<;hment  to  England  there  can  be  no 
question.  From  England  he  had  received,  with  one  bitter  denunciation, 
many  honors  and  kindnesses.  Uis  son,  to  whom  he  was  much  attiiched, 
was  a  strong  loyalist  and  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey.  But  in  Frank- 
lin^s  judgment  it  was  essential  to  freedom  and  to  ultimate  peace  that 
the  English  yoke  should  be  cast  off,  and  though  he  abhorred  war,  yet 
he  maintained  that  war  should  be  waged  until  independence  was  se- 
cured. He  devoted,  with  perfect  courage,  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  work.  He  ran  the  risk  of  capture  at  sea.  He  repelled  every  induce- 
ment held  out  to  him  from  England  to  give  up  France  and  to  enter  into 
relations  with  England,  which  would  give  the  United  States  independ- 
ence in  everything  but  name.  He  seems  never  even  to  have  contem- 
plated these  inducements,  but  he  persevered  in  his  course  until  a  peace 
was  agreed  on  which  gave  his  country  more  than  any  dispassionate  ob- 
server would  have  held  it  at  the  time  possible  to  obtain. 

The  following  volumes  contain  the  letters  written  by  him  in  this  cause. 
It  is  questionable  whether  any  diplomjitic  papers  equal  to  them  exist. 
They  do  not  give,  it  is  true,  the  exhaustive  views  of  local  politics  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Jay's  letters  from  Spain,  nor  the  elaborate  summaries 
of  European  news  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Adams  from  Holland. 
They  have  not  the  element  of  gossip  which  made  Malmesbury's  Russian 
letters  so  entertaining,  nor  do  they  indulge  in  a  rhetoric  so  majestic  as 
that  we  meet  in  some  instances  in  the  papers  of  Webster.  But  for  fit- 
ness for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  taking  them  as  a  body,  there  are  any  diplomatic  papers  equal 
to  them.  They  have  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  diplomatic  style,  the 
"availing  myself  again  of  the  opportunity  to  renew,"  etc ,  formularies 
of  the  mechanical  diplomatist.  But  they  are  terse,  simple,  full  of  tact, 
always  persuasive,  always  just  in  tone,  always  presenting  the  right 
reasons  for  what  is  asked  or  the  right  explanations  for  what  is  to  be 
defende<l.  And  they  abound  in  those  epigram  mat  ical  expressions  of 
duty  as  remarkable  for  wisdom  as  for  wit,  the  authorship  of  which, 
taking  all  his  publications  together,  hav«  made  Franklin  of  all  men  the 
one  to  whom  proverbial  philosophy  in  its  best  sense  owes  most. 

Knowledge  of  exutiDg  po.     /§  115,  Qf  all  men  in  public  life  Franklin  was  the 

litical  couuitions.  Vl 

most  familiar,  when  he  came  to  France  as  envoy, 
with  the  political  conditions  with  which  he  had  to  deal!^  As  postmaster- 
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general  he  bad  traversed  every  iuhabited  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  prominent  in  Pennsylvania  polities  for  forty  years,  during 
which  x)eriod  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  various  projects  which 
were  framed  for  alliance  between  the  Colonies.  Tie  had  been  largely 
concerned  in  the  raising  and  forwarding  of  men  and  supplies  for  the 
campaigns  against  France  on  the  American  shores,  and  to  his  sagacity 
and  patriotism  was  largely  due  the  success  of  those  campaigns.  Nor 
were  his  efibrts  confined  to  America.  He  had  been  agent  for  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  in  England  for  a 
series  of  years.  Perhaps  there  was  no  living  man  so  familiar  with  and 
observant  of  English  politics  as  was  Franklin  at  the  time  when  he 
left  England  finally  in  1775.  To  France  also  his  keen  |)ower8  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis  were  turned  first  as  an  antagonist  during  the  war 
in  which  the  Colonies  joined  with  England  against  her,  then  as  a  visitor 
when  he  went  to  Paris  in  1767  as  an  honore<l  guest,  then  as  an  expect- 
ant ally  when  he  went  again  to  Paris  in  1776. 
Franklin's  position  in  1767-'68  is  thus  described  by  De  Witt: 

**  His  patriotism  was  as  complicated  as  his  functions.  The  agent  of  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  and  Peuusylvania  in  London,  and  at  the  head  of  the  general  post-office  iu  Amer- 
ica, he  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  representative  of  colonial  discontent  and  an 
English  official;  there  was  a  moment  when  there  was  even  a  question  of  appointiog 
him  undersecretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies,  then  tilled  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  and 
he  showed  himself  quite  ready  to  accept  this  post  conformably  to  his  triple  maxim, 
'  Never  to  ask  a  place,  never  to  refuse  a  place,  and  never  to  resign  one!'  By  position, 
therefore,  he  was  an  almost  impartial  intermediary  between  England  and  Aoierica,  a 
peacemaker  as  tenacious  as  far-sighted,  whose  daily  attempts  at  success  in  uo 
degree  trammeled  bis  liberty  of  thought,  and  whose  melancholy  anticipations  were 
unable  to  relax  bis  perfteverance.  Thii*  was  one  of  the  great  marks  of  his  superiorit}*; 
he  could  see  in  the  future  aud  live  iu  the  present.  Tbo  separation  heexpected  might 
probably  be  still  remote ;  why  should  he  not,  while  laboring  to  avoid  it  now,  facilitate 
its  progress  aud  proloug  the  peace  of  the  world."    (De  Witt's  Jefferson,  59.) 

A  liberal  coni.tructioiii»t.         §  HO.  Jt  has  already  becu  said  that  Franklin, 

as  betweeu  the  two  schools  of  revolutionary  states- 
men, the  "  libera tives''  on  the  one  side  and  the  "  construct ives"  on  the 
other,  was  eminently  a  "  constructive."  •  Keorganization  with  him  was 
a  necessary  element  of  destruction ;  he  never  sought  to  pull  down  a 
political  edifice  without  speculating  what  he  should  put  in  its  place.  We 
have  this  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  aversion  he  showed  in  Englaud 
to  Wilkes,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  mere  destructive,  without  any  plans 
for  future  good  government;  and  to  this  aversion  may  be  in  part  traced 
the  antagonisms  between  himself  and  the  Wilkes  school,  as  hereafter 
noticed.  But  here  again  a  subdistinction  is  to  be  observed.  Those 
engaged  in  a  work  of  political  republican  construction  fall  themselves 
into  two  classes,  those  who  would  imi)0se  on  the  ))eople  a  fixed  code 
of  unchangeable  laws,  and  those  who,  after  laying  down  a  general  re- 
publican constitution,  leave  the  imposition  of  such  laws  as  are  neoes- 


•  See  supra,  $$  62  Jf.,  4. 
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sarily  flactuating  to  be  determined  by  popular  conscienee  and  polity 
as  moulded  by  the  eoudition  of  the  times,  and  trusting  far  more  to  a 
creation  of  a  right  public  conscience  in  matters  of  detail  than  to  the 
force  of  prior  absolute  legislation.  Of  the  latter  school  was  Franklin, 
as  the  correspondence  that  follows  abundantly  shows.  He  was  opposed 
to  issuing  paper  money  beyond  the  limit  of  the  probable  capacity  of 
the  country  to  redeem,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  taxation  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  country  to  bear;  yet  in  pressing  this  position  on  Congress 
through  Morris  he  dwelt  much  more  on  the  necessity  of  raising  a  right 
public  sentiment  as  to  debt  paying  than  on  the  wisdom  of  any  merely 
legislative  action.  He  urged  great  economy  in  private  life,  and  particu- 
larly the  non-purchase  of  luxuries,  but  he  objected  to  the  system  of 
sumptuary  laws  proposed  by  some  of  his  colleagues.'  This  same  distinc- 
tion was  exhibited  in  1777-'78  in  our  discussion  with  France  as  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  then  under  consideration.  West  Indian  molasses 
was  then  an  article  of  great  importance  to  New  England,  and  a  fear  was 
felt  that  France,  influenced  by  her  colonists,  at  some  moment  of  irrita- 
tion might  restrict  its  exportation.  This  danger  Deane,  a  Connecticut 
man,  expressed  himself  as  feeling  very  keenly,  and  Franklin  therefore 
proposed  that  France  should  bind  herself  not  to  impose  in  future  any 
such  restrictions.  This,  however,  required  some  correlative  restriction 
on  the  United  States,  and  Franklin  at  once  agreed  to  insert  a  clause 
binding  the  United  States  to  impose  no  export  duties  on  articles  going 
to  France,  defending  the  clause  not  as  a  ^u((^|)ro(2fno,  butas  theexpression  -  . 
of  a  sound  principle  of  political  economy,  that  freedom  of  commerce  / 
should  not  be  impaired  by  restrictions  on  exports  of  any  kind  whatso-  i 
ever.* 

In  the  negotiating  of  the  same  treaty  as  well  as  of  subsequent  trea- 
ties in  which  Franklin  was  concerned,  the  rule  that  free  ships  make 
iree  goods  was  affirmed ;  the  privileges  of  privateers  placed  under  specific 
limitations ;  the  liberty  for  either  party  to  trade  with  a  nation  at  war 
with  the  other  asserted  ;  contraband  goods  so  specified  as  to  prevent 
the  undue  extension  of  the  disability;  reciprocal  municipal  rights  as- 
sured to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  i)arties ;  the  right  of  search  re- 
stricted; and  sea-letters  made  the  basis  of  international  protection, 
irrespective  of  municipal  legislation.  Though  a  belligerent,  he  strove 
uniformly  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights,  neutrality  being  the  con- 
dition which  he  held  should  receive  every  construction  of  international 
law  in  its  favor;  though  representing  a  country  which  had  every  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  retaliate  for  the  cruelties  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected under  the  guise  of  war,  he  did  his  best  to  establish  a  humane 
system  of  war,  restraining  its  horrors  and  mitigating  the  discomforts 
of  prisoners.!  Thus  while  a  "constructive"  revolutionist,  seeking  to 
establish  a  new  system  in  the  place  of  the  old  he  desired  to  set  aside, 


8upr<if  $  46.  tSee,  as  to  Frankliu's  position  iu  this  relation,  aupra,  i  4. 
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the  system  which  he  sought  to  establish  was  ODe  of  liberty  so  far  as 
consistent  with  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  State.  Probably  in 
matters  domestic  his  views  of  government  found  their  best  expression 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  he  assisted  iu  framing. 
It  was  to  his  sagacity  and  influence  that  we  owe  that  compromise  wkicb 
represented  the  States  iu  the  Senate  equally,  and  iu  the  House  in  pro- 
1)01  tion  to  their  population,  by  the  iuloption  of  which  the  Coustitution 
was  saved. 

Franklin,  iu  his  striking  comparison  of  the  Jews  and  aiiti-Fcdenil- 
ists,  *  which  he  issued  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  in  discussion 
in  Pennsylvania,  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  jure  divino  neces- 
sity not  of  any  particular  government,  but  of  some  government  by  whicb 
liberty  would  be  made  secure ;  and  the  federal  Constitution  ofteriug 
such  security,  he  urged  that  it  should  not  be  defeated  merely  on  account 
of  the  popular  opposition  to  it.  Such  oppo.sitiou  he  held  should  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion  when  stimulated  by  men  personally  iuterestiid 
in  merely  local  offices.  We  must  at  the  same  tiuie  remember  that  Frank- 
lin was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  lahscz  faire  doctrine  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  system  he  advocated  was  one  which  was  to  protect 
all  lawful  action  of  individuals  free  from  government  inteifereuce,  and 
in  which  government  was  to  do  nothing  for  the  people  which  the  people 
could  do  for  themselves. 

Alleged^ faniire^toaj>peai  to        §  nj.  But  though  thus  making  the  morals  and 

economies  of  private  life  todepeud  not  upon  leg- 
islation, but  upon  the  conscience  of  individuals,  Franklin's  system  may 
be  regarded  as  defective  in  its  want  of  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  divine 
righteousness  and  justice.  He  bases  his  arguments  in  favor  of  frugsdity 
and  industry  and  integrity  and  duty  to  the  State,  even  of  humanity  iu 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  mainly  on  policy,  though  as  to  outrages  iu  war 
we  find  him  constantly  invoking  that  sense  of  right  which  he  regards 
as  inherent  in  the  human  breast.  Yet,  while  such  was  the  case,  we 
notice  in  him  none  of  those  appeals  to  a  divine  authority,  the  source  of 
this  sense  of  right,  which  adds  such  a  glow  and  solemnity  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Chatham's  speeches  ou  the  Americ<ia 
war,  to  Webster's  speeches  ou  the  Union;  nor  do  we  find  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  sublime  in  political  conception  such  as  we  meet  with  iu  tbe 
later  publications  of  lUirke.  It  is  impossible«ilsonottofeel  that  sofar 
as  concerns  the  inculcation  of  thedutiesof  economy  and  morality  Frank- 


*  **  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  were  a  prople  jialouB  of  their  Meirljf 
acquired  liherty^  whieh  jealousy  was  in  its»*lt*no  fault,  hut  when  they  Hutfered  it  to  be 
worked  upon  hy  artful  men,  protending  puhlic  j;i)od  with  uothing  really  iu  view  bat 
private  interest,  they  were  led  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  oew  CoufttitutioOf 
whereby  they  brought  upon  themselves  much  ineonveuienceaud  misfortUDc.  •  •  * 
Popular  opposition  to  a  public  measure  is  no  jiroofof  its  impropriety  oveu  though  the 
opposition  bo  excited  and  headed  by  men  of  distiDctiou.*'  (9  Frankliu  Papers,  Bige- 
low'sed.,  43??.) 
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lin  too  closely  restricts  himself  to  his  own  country.  When  he  addressed 
advice  of  this  class  to  Morris  as  a  basis  on  which  the  financial  system 
of  the  United  States  was  to  rest  he  was  living  in  Paris,  in  a  scene  where 
great  purity  and  highmindedness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  great 
conscientiousness  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Vergennes,  were  in  pain- 
ful contrast  with  the  dissoluteness  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  gross  oppression  of  the  people  as  a  mass.  It  is  true  that  in  shutting 
bis  eyes  to  such  a  spectacle,  or  at  least  declining  to  comment  on  it,  he 
was  following  one  of  his  own  maxims,  that  that  would  be  a  clean  town 
in  which  every  one  swept  before  his  own  door.  Yet  here  was  a  cause 
in  which  all  humanity  was  interested,  and  here  was  a  nation  whose 
hospitality  Franklin  was  enjoying  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  here  were 
flagrant  violations  of  sound  economy  sucli  as  he  would  have  vigorously 
warreil  against  in  his  own  laud,  and  here  was  the  rumbling  underneath 
of  a  volcano  of  which  it  is  hard  to  think  that  his  exquisite  perception 
could  have  been  unconscious.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  stands  inferior 
to  Jay,  who  when  with  him  in  Paris  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  perilous  immorality  of  what  was  called  society', 
with  the  recklessness  with  which  domestic  politics  were  managed,  and 
with  the  mntterings  of  a  storm  which  he  could  hear  approach.  Yet, 
deficient  as  may  have  been  Franklin  in  the  sense  of  the  sublime  in 
politics  and  in  a  cosmopolitan  conception  of  political  duty  and  in  the 
recognition  in  hie  papers  at  this  period  of  the  Divine  sanction,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  from  him  that  proceeded,  on  June  28,  1787, 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  been  for  more  than  two  months 
occupied  unavailingly  with  the  question  of  State  representation,  the 
following  resolution : 

'*  That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assiHtance  of  Heaven  and  itH  blessings, 
be  beld  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and  that  one 
or  wore  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  oQlciate  in  that  service." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  resolution  he  said: 

**  In  this  fcituution  of  this  assembly,  groping  ns  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened, 
8ir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to 
illuminate  our  understandings f  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protec- 
tion !  Our  prayers,  pir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us 
who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have  observed  frcqnout  instances  of  a  super- 
intending Providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  op- 
portnoity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establiKhing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  f  Or  do  we  imagine  we  no 
longer  need  its  assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  god  governs  in  the  affairs  of  mtii !  And  i  f 
a  sparrow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  U  it  probable  that  an  empire 
eao  rise  without  his  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that '  exce^^t 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  Hrmly  believe  this,  and 
I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  buihl- 
ing  DO  better  than  the  buildflflMHH|||^MMiiAil  be  divided  by  onr  little,  partial, 
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local  inierestSi  onr  projects  will  bo  confounded,  and  we  onrselvee  shall  become  a  re- 
proach and  a  1)y-word  down  to  fntnre  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hen- 
after,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  haoian 
wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest/'  (9  Franklin  Papers,  Bigelow-s 
ed.,  4-29.) 

Such  were  Franklin's  matarest  views  after  a  retrospect  of  the  revo- 
lationary  straggle  in  which  he  took  so  important  a  part  And  it  may 
be  possible  to  join  the  utilitarian  basis  of  his  political  economy  with 
these  later  views  in  the  same  way  that  Paley  reconciled  his  theism  with 
his  atilitariauism,  ^'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  because  whatever  in 
the  long  run  succeeds  must  be  right,  while  the  misery  attending  wrong 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law.^  Nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Franklin  sacrificed  principle  to  what  wa«  temi)oranly  \yo\h 
tic.  In  several  matters  he  pertinaciously  contended  for  what  he  con- 
sidered ^^  right  principle  against  the  immediate  policy  of  the  United 
States.  He  strenuously  objected  to  privateering,  and  this  against  not 
merely  the  prevalent  sentiment,  but  the  unquestionable  policy  of  the 
United  States.  He  opi>osed  a  navigation  law,  at  a  time  when  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  roused  to  bitter  retaliation 
by  the  order  of  council  issued  by  the  coalition  ministry.  He  le- 
sisted  the  Fox  scheme  of  recognition  of  indei>endcnce  as  an  insolated 
act,  popular  as  that  scheme  was  in  the  United  States.  And  against 
the  tenor  of  home  advices  and  in  antagonism  to  France,  by  whose 
political  atmosphere  he  was  surrounded,  he  insisted  on  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mississippi."  • 

In  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Paine  (date  uncertain),  Paine's  skeptical  views  are 
vigorously  controverted,  and  it  is  said: 

'^By  the  ar^^uiuent  it  contains  against  a  iiarticular  Providence,  though  yoa  allow 
a  general  Providence,  you  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion."  (9  Franklin 
Papers,  Bigelow's  ed.,  354.) 

inimenao  biwineaa  done  by        §  ng,  Fraukliu's  work  iu  Paris  Can  not  be 

him.  ^ 

properly  estimated  without  considering  the  ad- 
ministrative forces  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Europe  was  the  center 
of  action;  it  was  in  Europe  that  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  to 
be  raised ;  it  was  iu  Europe  that  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  mainly  to  be  obtained;  it  was  in  Europe  that,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  prompt  communication  with  Congress,  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Revolution  was  to  be  moulded ;  it  was  in  the  ports  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Holland,  that  American  privateers  were  fitted  out,  and  to 
them  that  they  brought  back  their  prizes;  it  was  in  Euroi>e  that  all 
admiralty  questions  relative  to  the  United  States  were  to  be  deter- 
mineil ;  it  was  in  Europe  also  that  the  naval  operations  of  these  pri- 
vateers were  to  be  planned  out.  It  was  by  Franklin  alone  that  these  vm* 
ous  functions  were  exercised.  When  we  examine  the  following  i)age6  we 
shall  find  that  on  his  arrival  in  Europe  until  at  least  the  treaty  of  |)eacehe 
conducted  almost  exclusively  thetinancial  operations  of  theUnited  States 

*  3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2  ed.,  p.  9-21. 
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in  Europe ;  that  through  him  alone  were  loans  obtained  and  to  his  hands 
alone  were  they  paid.  The  exhaustion  of  the  home  resources  of  Congress, 
which  became  complete  in  1781,  made  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  aid, 
and  it  soon  became  plain  that  from  France  alone  could  aid  come.  No  non- 
belligerent power  would  voluntarily  forfeit  the  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  neutrality  by  advancing  funds  to  America  when  such  sup- 
ply would  be  at  once  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Britain. 
Hence  it  was  on  Franklin  alone,  as  the  sole  American  minister  with 
whom  France  would  treat,  that  Congress  was  obliged  to  rely  for  pay- 
ment of  the  innumerable  bills  it  drew  on  Europe;  and  though  they  were 
directed  sometimes  to  Jay,  sometimes  to  Adams,  sometimes  to  Laurens, 
yet  on  Franklin,  and  through  him  on  France,  was  the  appeal  to  be  ulti- 
mately made.  Franklin,  therefore,  was  in  1781  and  1782  European 
fiscal  agent  of  Congress,  on  whom  it  was  obliged  almost  exclusively  to 
rely  for  funds.  In  addition  to  these  diplomatic  and  financial  functions, 
which  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  secretary  of  state  and  of  a  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  he  had  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  secretary  of  war 
in  the  selection  and  forwarding  supplies,  of  a  secretary  of  the  navy  in 
supervising  the  fitting  out  and  regulation  of  privateers  numerous  enough 
to  scour  all  the  European  waters,  and  of  a  supreme  admiralty  judge  in 
determining  prize  questions  in  which  these  privateers  were  concerned 
and  in  adjusting  the  almost  innumerable  controversies  in  which  those 
concerned  in  these  privateers  were  engaged.  *  And  it  was  on  Franklin 
alone  that  fell  the  enormous  labor  of  keeping  the  accounts  connected 
with  these  various  departments  of  administration. 

The  functions  thus  exercised  by  Franklin  were  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which  in  England  are  exerbised  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  secretaries  for  foreign  afi^iirs,  the  admiralty 
board,  the  war  secretaries,  and  the  courts  of  admiralty.  Each  of  these 
departments  of  the  British  ministry  was  at  that  time  furnished  not 
merely  with  competent  secretaries,  but  the  heads  of  departments  were 
in  the  habit  of  free  conference  with  associates  who  from  political  neces- 
sity were  their  political  friends.  But  Franklin's  own  secretary  was 
his  grandson,  who,  however  good  he  might  be  as  a  copyist,  could  not 
draft  a  paper.  And  during  a  part  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  bur- 
dened with  these  immense  responsibilities  he  had  with  him  colleagues 
who  were  ready  to  overrule  him  in  all  matters  that  were  in  their  power. 
Thus  in  1778  Arthur  Lee  and  Adams  removed  from  the  agency  at 
Nantes  Jonathan  Williams,  to  whose  eminent  public  services  and  great 
capacity  reference  will  be  hereafter  made,t  and  put  at  the  head  of  that 
agency,  with  disastrous  consequences,  William  Lee,  with  a  younger  mem- 
ber of  the  Lee  family  as  associate.  This  action,  when  Franklin  found 
a  majority  was  against  him,  he  acquiesced  in  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and 


*  A8  an  illnstration  of  this  may  be  uoticcd  the  corrospondcDce  in  the  index  under 
tho  titles  Jones  and  Landais. 
t  Jn/ra,  $186/. 
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SO  it  was  as  to  other  matters  which  his  colleagues  had  within  their 
power.  But  on  the  great  qiiestiou  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  it  made  no  matter  whetlier  he  was  alone  or  surrounded  by  un- 
friendly colleagues ;  it  was  only  through  him  that  negotiations  could 
be  carried  on  with  France,  for  to  him  alone  could  the  French  Govern- 
ment commit  itself  with  the  consciousness  that  the  enormous  confi- 
dences reposed  in  him  would  be  honorably  guarded. 

NeiUier  indoi^t  uor  dUai-        §  nQ,  Amoug  the  chargcs  addrcssed  by  Arthur 

Lee  and  Izard  to  Congress,  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,*  are  those  not  merely  of  idleness,  but  of  gross  dissipa- 
tion.   Even  in  a  letter  of  December  7,  1778,  from  John  Adams  to 
Samuel  Adams,  then  a  leading  men\ber  of  Congress,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: <'I  know  also,  and  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  informed, 
that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  a  corresi)ondence   from   all  quarters, 
mostly  on  iHjiingsubjects,  and  in  a  more  trifling  style;  and  with  unmean- 
ing visits  from  multitudes  of  people,  chiefly  from  the  vanity  of  having 
it  to  say  that  they  have  seen  him.    There  is  another  thing  which  I  am 
obliged  to  mention ;   there  are  so  many  private  families,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  he  visits  so  often,  and  they  are  so  fond  of  him,  that  he 
can  not  well  avoid  it,  and  so  much  intercourse  with  academicians,  that 
all  these  things  together  keep  his  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  dissiiui- 
tioQ.'^f    If  Samuel  Adams,  whose  austere  soul  was  naturally  shocked 
by  such  a  narrative  as  the  above,  had  read  Franklin's  private  corre- 
spondence, as  we  are  now  able  to  do,  he  would  have  been  able  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the   unfavorable  impressions  of  Franklin  which 
this  letter  pmduced,  since  there  is  no  public  man  whose  corresix>ndence 
on  business  is  fuller  and  more   thorough  than  that  preserved  of  Frank- 
lin; nor  Ciin  a  letter  written  by  him  on  matters  outside  of  business 
be  spoken  of  as  without  weight.     Franklin's  letter- book,  now  dei)osited 
in  the  Department  of  State,  not  only  contains  no  such  "trifling^  let- 
ters, but  it  includes  a  mass  of  letters  so  [iregnant,  so  elaborate,  so 
exact  on  matters  of  business — of  doniestic  policy,  of  diplomacy,  of  a^l- 
miralty,  sometimes  of  physicjil   science  and  literature — as  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  there  could  have  been   another  set  of  letters  of  the 
"trifling"  type  issuing  from  the  same  pen.    There  can  be  no  question, 
also,  that  Adams  more  or  less  fully  received  as  true  the  charge  of  sexual 
immorality  made  against  Franklin  by  Arthur  I^ee.     Yet  wo  have  » 
right,  in  view  of  Franklin's  age,  the  mahulies  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering, the  immense  load  of  business  resting  on  him,  to  conclude  that 
this  charge  of  immorality  is  as  unfounded  as  the  charge  of  keeping  np 
a  "  trifliiii;:"  correspondence.     It  so  happens  that  we  have  in  Stormonl^d 
correspondence  with  Weymouth,  during  the  period  when  Stormont  and 
Franklin  were  in  Paris,  ipiite  an    accurate  statement  of  Franklnrs 


•  See  index,  title  Artliar  Let*,  Ixanl.  Frank  I  iu. 

1 1  ilalc's  Franklin  in  France,  221) ;  9  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  467. 
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evening  eugagemeut8  in  Paris.  Often  Franklin  dined  out;  on  Snnday 
be  always,  when  well,  had  company  at  home.  But  there  were  certain 
secret  and  well-masked  engagementi^  to  account  for  which  much  puz- 
zled his  suspicious  colleagues.  Stormont  reports  that  his  spies  x^ene- 
trated  through  even  this  disguise,  and  that  the  evening  engagements 
to  which  so  much  mystery  had  been  attached  were  "assignations"  to 
meet  Vergennes  or  his  confidential  agents.*  Before  the  eyes  of  Arthur 
Lee  the  curtain  may  have  been  drawn  more  closely  from  the  fact  that 
the  distrust  felt  towards  him  by  the  French  Government  was  such  as 
to  make  them  unwilling  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  their  secret 
plans.  As  to  the  charge  of  undue  conviviality,  we  may  remember 
Lord  Palmerston's  statement,  when  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  diplomatic  expenses,  that  conversations  which 
end  in  beneficent  treaties  are  more  likely  to  be  begun,  and  professional 
or  national  acerbities  to  be  removed,  in  social  intercourse  than  in  any 
other  way.  And,  however  this  may  be,  so  far  from  undue  C/Onviviality 
being  chargeable  on  Franklin,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  did 
more  by  the  grace  and  benignity  of  his  manners,  his  freedom  from  ego- 
tism and  his  wonderful  skill  in  presenting  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  the 
most  homely  and  winning  shape,  when  these  gifts  were  exercised  in 
conversation,  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  exercised  them  ex- 
clusively in  writing. 

Arthur  Lee^H  reports  to  Congress  as  to  Franklin's  dissipated  babits  were  prob 
ably  based  on  iufonnation  derived  by  him  from  Thornton,  his  private  secretary, 
a  British  spy,  one  of  whoso  duties,  prescribed  by  his  Hritish  principals,  seems  to  have 
been  to  bear  to  Arthur  Lee  any  rumors,  true  or  false,  which  might  tend  to  injure 
Frailklin,  and  in  this  way  to  impair  Franklin's  influence. 

Among  the  papers  thus  given  by  Thornton  to  Arthur  Leo,  and  deposited  for  safe- 
ke<*ping  among  the  Lee  papers  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  a  memorandum  of 
January  8,  1778,  marked  No.  120,  in  which  the  "  wife  of  Ogg,  Lord  Stormont's 
courier,"  is  quoted  as  having  given  a  not  very  decorous  construction  to  Franklin's 
evening  visits.  Yet  Lord  Stormont  himself,  as  we  elsewhere  have  seen,t  reports  their 
Tisits  as  political,  not  social. 

Still  more  characteiistic  is  the  following,  which  api>ear8  among  the  Lee  papers  at 
Harvard  College : 

"London,  May  7th,  1778. 

"  Yon  have  a  list  of  the  fleet  which  is  ordered  to  sail  the  11th  &  to  proceed  to  Amer- 
ica, those  ships  are  completely  mannd.  1  got  the  names  &,  the  day  of  their  sailing 
from  R.'s  Lady ;  she  coud  not  tell  mo  no  other  name  than  a  Madame  Lamberty,  who 
lives  in  Paris  Sl  an  intimate  of  Dr.  Franklin's  intimate— that  Lord  Stormond  had  got 
several  intelligence  from  her  while  the  treaty  was  in  agitation  &  ha<l  had  several  of 
the  articles  as  well  as  many  papers,  but  what  surprises  me  more,  she  told  me  of  the 
reason  yon  were  so  soon  acknowledged  &  repeated  verbatim  what  Mr.  R.  had  told 
her.  she  has  brought  me  some  letters  directed  to  Mr.  R.  but  no  name — vizt  '  That 
Capt.  Jones  had  in  view  to  strike  a  stroke  against  the  Enemy  that  might  be  greatly 

*  Thus  ''Gerard  goes  to  Passy  in  the  night,  and  Franklin  and  Deane  make  Vergennes 
nightly  visits  at  Versailles.''  (Stormont  to  Weymouth,  Sparks  Papers,  Harvard 
College,  vol.  89.) 

t  Supra,  i  119.  ^    ■■ 
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to  their  Dammage,  but  iu  its  nature  not  probably  profitable  to  his  Shipn  Coinpaov, 
unless  some  reward  be  received  from  Congress  adequate  to  its  serrice.  That  iu  cat« 
that  the  good  and  gallant  behavior  of  the  people  under  his  Command  of  their  punc- 
tual obedience  to  his  orders  we  will  recommend  them  warmly  to  Congress  for  a  gen- 
erous gratification'  Signd  F.  D.  L.  'The  account  of  the  Cutter  sailing  with  Dis- 
patches' The  Convoy  France  has  granted  under  the  command  of  la  Motte  Pignet. 
The  quantity  of  arms  Cloathing  sent.  The  money  Spain  has  agreed  to  furnish  yoo 
thro  the  Havannah  this  year.  The  Count  de  Vergennes  letter  24  Augst  1777 —  •  vos 
amis  ne  sont  ni  justes  ni  honett-s*  &\  &«»— Supplies  granted  by  Fraucc  from  Fcby 
1777  to  Octr  following  *2  millions  livres  Do  by  the  Farmers  Genls  to  be  repaid  in  to- 
bacco. 1  Do  Part  of  the  letter  dated  Passy  Doer  8th  1777  vizt  Their  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements to  the  King  of  France  from  the  additional  aid  of  3  millions  which 
he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  procure  t  hem  &  that  his  Majesty  may  be  assured 
what  ever  engagements  others  may  enter  into  iu  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  in  pursuant  of 
the  full  powers  vested  with  them  the  most  punctual  good  faith  by  the  Congress  &.* 
&*  this  is  in  a  copy  of  a  memorial  she  sbewd. 

'*  She  also  shewd  nie  a  letter  vizt  5  March  1778  the  Commissioners  have  requested 
that  the  treaty  might  be  made  public,  his  answer  the  great  uncertainty  of  its  being 
ratifyd  by  the  Congress  &  should  they  publish  it  in  Europe  &,  it  shd  bo  rejected  in 
America  it  woud  subject  France  to  infinite  Difficulties.  I  had  not  time  to  take  the 
full  copies,  she  has  promised  that  when  he  goes  to  the  Country  for  a  day  or  two,  that 
she  will  secreet  some  papers  <&  then  I  shall  have  what  copies  I  pleased.  1  gave  her 
the  watch  &  have  promised  her  the  Pick  tooth  case  for  which  1  have  givenGOnlDeas.** 

Stormont^s  correspondence  with  Weymouth  shows  that  the  above  statement  is  in- 
correct in  every  particular.  Stormont  did  not  have  any  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
in  his  hands  until  after  its  contents  were  disclosed  in  England  through  Fox's  state- 
ment in  the  Hous<)  of  Commous,  which  statement  was  made  under  Franklin's  ailviee 
by  friends  of  tlie  American  cause.  Stormont  also,  while  he  kept  spies  enoni^h  aboat 
Franklin,  so  far  from  claiming  to  have  obtained  information  through  "Dr.  Frank- 
lin's intimate*'  and  *'  Mr.  R.'s  lady,''  states  that  while  he  has  had  all  Franklin's 
goings  out  and  comings  in  watched,  the  secret  meetings  held  by  Franklin  were,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  with  political  French  agents,  who  sought  such  interviewa 
to  avoid  publicity.  But  the  letter  above  given  is  of  interest  as  showing  not  merely 
the  effort.^  of  the  Briti8h  Government  to  obtain  Franklin's  disgrace  at  home,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  monomania  which  impelled  Arthur  Lee  to  employ  his  own  secretary 
as  a  detective  to  effect  such  disgrace.  This  letter,  retained  by  Arthur  Lee  and  in- 
dorsed by  him  and  now  among  those  of  bis  papers  deposited  at  Harvard  College,  u 
probably  the  "pn>of ''  referred  to  by  Arthur  Lee  in  one  of  the  letters  printed  in  the 
following  pages  of  Franklin's  subjection  to  unworthy  female  influence  and  of  his 
consequent  betrayal  of  state  secrets. 

Franklin's  inist<ake  was  his  not  insisting  on  a  competent  secretary. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  indolent  nor  dissipated,  but  as  be 
grew  older  be  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  do  any  work  which  was 
not  necessary,  or  permit  himself  to  be  agitated  by  difficalties  which 
were  insnrmoun table.  His  fondness  for  his  grandson  made  him  ad- 
verse to  having  the  latter's  place  occupied  by  a  secretary  of  experieooe 
and  ability,  who,  while  following  Franklin's  policy,  might  have  saved 
him  from  much  friction,  and,  by  proper  and  prompt  explanations,  have 
very  much  lessened  the  opposition  of  those  who  thoaght  themselves 
neglected  by  the  great  diplomatist  himself.  This  want  of  a  secretary 
of  legation  who,  while  industrious  and  accomplished,  wonld  have  been 
loyal  to  Franklin,  was  the  great  defect  of  our  diplomatic  revolatianaqf  J 
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system.  More  than  one  minister  at  Paris  we  did  not  need.  Bat  as 
Vergennes  maintained,  when  argaiug  against  vesting  diplomatic  au- 
thority in  a  board  of  three,  such  a  legation  as  that  of  the  United  Stat'es 
in  Paris  required  a  secretary  of  the  legation  to  carry  on  the  minister's 
work. 

HiB  BuccesB  M  a  diplomatist.         §  120.  "It  must  be  remembered  that  to  him 

we  owe  two  treaties,  that  with  France  of  1778, . 
and  with  Great  Britain  of  1782-'83,  which  are  at  once  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  the  most  widely  and  continnously  effective  of  any  which  are 
recorded  in  history ;  and  that  these  treaties  were  negotiated  by  him 
with  colleagues  at  his  side  who  at  least  gave  him  no  help,  and  with  no 
powerful  sovereign  to  back  him;  himself  a  plain  man,  with  no  diplo- 
matic training,  adopting  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  correspondence 
the  formulas  of  diplomatic  science.  Tet  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy do  we  find  documents  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  object,  in 
simplicity  and  power  of  style,  in  political  skill,  in  dexterity  and  force 
of  argument,  as  those  which  during  his  Paris  service  sprung  from  his 
pen;  nowhere  such  extraordinary  results.  The  ablest  of  our  older 
negotiators,  next  to  Franklin,  was  Gallatin;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine Gallatin's  dispatches  during  the  negotiations  of  1814-'15  and  of 
1818  without  seeing  how  far  he  falls  behind  Franklin,  at  least  in  result, 
if  not  in  style.  Conspicuous  di])iomatists  were  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna— Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  Nesselrode.  Yet  the 
treaties  they  drew  were  in  a  few  years  torn  to  tatters,  and,  when  they 
were  still  in  force,  were  conspicuous  chiefly  for  their  iierfidious  denial 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe  of  liberties  their  sovereigns  had  previously 
pledged.  Canning  had  great  abilities  as  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
yet  in  his  boast  that  he  called  a  New  World  into  existence  to  restore  the 
equipoise  of  the  Old,  he  claimed  what  belonged  to  Franklin,  for  it  was 
Franklin  who,  in  obtaining  from  all  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Europe 
the  recognition  of  a  republic  in  the  New  World  which  had  revolted  from 
one  of  them,  made  it  possible  for  this  equipoise  to  be  restored.  But 
Franklin  did  more  than  this.  By  the  treaties  he  negotiated  with  France 
and  England  not  only  was  a  liberal  revolutionary  government  in  the 
New  World  for  the  first  time  sanctioned  by  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  but  the  United  States,  with  boundaries  sufficient  to  make  a 
first-class  power,  was  able,  before  her  national  spirit  and  love  of  liberty 
had  been  subjected  to  the  strain  which  would  have  been  imposed  by  a 
further  continuance  of  war,  to  establish  a  government  both  free  and 
constitutional.  And  of  all  treaties  that  have  ever  been  negotiated, 
that  of  1782-'83  is  the  one,  as  we  have  seen,  which  has  produced  the 
greatest  blessings  to  both  contracting  parties,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  has  been  least  affected  by  the  fiow 
of  time.''  • 


\  Law,  2d  cd.,  919,  /. 
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Hinhigh  reputation  promotive  §  121.   "It    WOUld    be     difficult,"    SaVS     Conot 

of  Ills  8IlC4S6Sfl>  #  v 

S^giir,*  "to  describe  the  eagerness  and  deligbt 
with  which  the  American  envo^^s,  the  agents  of  a  iieople  iu  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  their  monarch,  were  I'eceived  iu  France,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  Nothing  couUl  be  more  strikiug  than 
the  contrast  between  the  hixnry  of  oar  capital,  the  elegance  of  oar 
fashions,  the  magnificence  of  Versailles,  the  still  brilliant  remains 
of  the  monarchical  pride  of  Louis  XIV^,  and  the  polished  and  superb 
dignity  of  our  nobility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
almost  rustic  apparel,  the  plain  bnt  firm  demeanor,  the  free  and  direct 
language  of  the  envoys,  whose  antique  simplicity  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance seamed  to  have  introduced  within  our  walls,  in  the  midst  of  the 
efleminate  and  servile  refinement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  sages 
contemporary  with  Plato,  or  rei>ublicans  of  the  age  of  Gato  and  of 
Fabius.  This  unexpecte<l  app<arition  produced  upon  us  a  greater  effect 
in  consequence  of  its  novelty,  and  of  its  occurring  precisely  at  the 
period  when  literature  and  philosophy  had  circulated  amongst  as  an 
unusual  desire  for  reforms,  a  disposition  to  encourage  innovations,  and 
the  seeds  of  an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty." 

Jefierson,  who  argued  that  it  spoilt  an  American  diplomatist  to  keep 
him  abroad  seven  years,  said  this  did  not  apply  to  Franklin,  w^ho  was 
America  itself  when  in  France,  not  subjecting  himself  to  French  infla- 
ence,  but  subjecting  France  to  American  influence. 

His  cou«j^ipntjnflaeiico  in      §  122.  "His  (Frauklin's)  reputation,**  said  John 

Adams  at  the  time  when  Franklin's  French  duties 
were  beginning,  "was  more  universal  than  that  of  Jjcibnitz  or  Newton, 
Frederick  or  Voltaire,  an<l  his  character  more  beloved  and  esteemed 
than  any  or  all  of  them.  •  •  •  His  name  was  familiar  to  govern- 
ment and  i)eople,  to  foreign  countries,  nobility,  clergy,  and  philosophers, 
as  well  its  plebeians  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was  scarcely'  a  peasant 
or  a  citizen,  a  valet  de  cliainbre,  coachman  or  footman,  a  lady'4  cham- 
bermaid or  a  scullion  in  a  kitchen,  who  was  not  familiar  with  it,  and  who 
did  not  consider  him  a  friend  to  humankind.  •  •  •  If  a  collection 
could  be  made  of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe  for  the  latter  half  of  tlie 
eigliteenth  century  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon 
Je  grand  Franklin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived."  t 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin  of  July  17,  1780,  Jay  says:  ** France,  I  know, 
has  already  done  great  things  for  us,  and  is  still  making  glorious  exer- 
tions. I  am  also  sensible  of  your  difilculties  and  respect  them,  though 
I  am  happy  in  retleeting  that  since  they  must  exist  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  whose  abilities  and  influence  will  enable  him  to 
sustain  them  at  a  court  which  does  not  appear  inclined  to  do  things  by 
halves.^t 

*  2  Parton's  Franklin.  211.  1 1  John  Ai\mmtf  Worka,  680. 

t  Fmnklin  Papers,  Dt> partDiODt  of  Stato. 
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"  Meanwhile,"  says  a  leading  Freiuib  liistoriau,  "  the  other  glory  of 
America,  Franklin,  had  quitted  his  country  (America)  in  order  the 
better  to  serve  it.  After  aiding  in  framing  the  immortal  Declaration  he 
had  set  out  to  gain  the  French  alliance.  •  •  •  The  United  States 
had  admirably  chosen  their  plenipotentiary.  Sprung  from  those  worlv- 
ing  classes  brought  to  light  and  elevated  in  public  opinion  by  Diderot, 
not  a  Protestant  like  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  but  a  philosophic 
Deist  of  an  intermediate  shade  between  Voltaire  and  llousseau ;  a  phys 
icist  of  the  first  order  in  this  age,  so  much  enamored  with  the  natural 
sciences;  as  simple  in  his  manners  and  costume  as  Jean-Jacques  and 
his  heroes,  yet  the  wittiest  and  most  acute  of  men;  of  a  mind  wholly 
French  in  tone  and  grace ;  a  marvellous  mixture  of  i>robity  and  ability, 
both  in  the  highest  degree ;  at  once  the  great  man  of  antiquity  in  cer- 
tiiin  as[)ect8  and  pre-eminently  the  man  of  modern  times;  redeemiiig 
as  far  as  possible  what  he  lacked  in  ideality  by  that  excellent  moral 
equilibrium  which  he  had  in  common  with  Washington,  but  more  varied, 
more  comprehensive,  and  less  austere  than  the  latter,  he  was  adapted 
to  captivate,  as  he  captivated  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
all  his  sentiments  and  all  his  ideas.  He  won  the  wise  men  by  the  good 
sense  of  his  genius;  the  enthusiasts  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  role;  the 
frivolous  by  the  originality  of  his  position  and  appearance."* 

According  to  Parton  t  the  sum  total  of  the  money  obtained  from 
France  at  the  solicitation  of  Franklin  was  twenty-six  millions  of  francs: 
in  1777,  two  millions;  in  177S,  three  millions;  in  1779,  one  million  ;  in 

1780,  four  millions;  in  1781,  ten  millions;  in  1782,  six  millions.  These 
aids  were  given  at  a  time  when  France  herself  was  at  war,  and  while 
the  minister  of  France,  M.  Necker,  constantly  opposed  the  grants,  f 
The  only  one  of  the  American  envoys  in  Paris  in  whom  M.  de  Vergennes 
pur  any  confidence  was  Franklin.§  In  Vergennes'  letters  to  Congress, 
given  hereafter,  under  date  of  Deceniber  4,  1780,  and  February  14, 

1781,  he  in  the  strongest  language  attributes  to  Franklin  success  in 
his  negotiations  with  France  which  the  course  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard 
if  it  had  prevailed  would  have  made  impossible.||  In  a  confidential 
letter  of  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  of  February  15, 1784,  which  is  the  more 
significant  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  meant  for  the  eye  of  Congress, 
we  have  the  following : 

"  Wo  think  that  Congress  has  nctod  wisely  iu  recalling  most  of  its  agents  in  Europe ; 
Ikeir  eharaeter  ia  too  litiJe  conciliator y  and  their  heads  too  much  excited  to  admit  of  thoir 


*  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  379. 

t2  Parton's  Franklin,  391. 

t  Soe  to  same  effect  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  387  ;  4  Garden,  Histoire 
des  trait^s  de  paix,  301,  387. 

J  Note  by  Mr.  Donne  to  Lord  Nortli's  Correspondence  with  George  III,  2,  370. 

The  sensation  produced  by  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paris  is  described  with  groat 
vivacity  and  circumstantiality  by  Doniol,  2.  90  ff. 

1 2  Parton's  Franklin.  SOL  note. 
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being  useful  to  their  coniitry.  The  calmness  and  the  prudence  of  Mr,  Franklim  are  cer- 
tainly grravo  fanlts  in  their  eyes;  hut  it  \b  by  these  qualities  that  this  minister  bos 
inspired  us  with  confidence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  superior  services  which  this 
minister  has  rendered  to  his  country  will  be  requited;  I  can  say  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  Congress  to  replace  him."    (1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  ConstitutioD,  ^1.) 

^un?  "*^  coarted  in  Eng-       §  123,  Frauklin,  HS  B  political  power,  was  at  least 

as  highly  estimated  in  England  as  in  France.  In 
George  Ill's  correspondence  with  North  and  Shelburne.  Frauklin  is 
repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  one  authoritative  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  Revolution.  When  men  of  position  were  sent  from  London  to  Paris 
to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  the  question  was  who  would  be  acceptable 
to  Franklin,  and  for  this  pur^>ose  men  of  high  character,  such  as  Hart- 
ley, Hotton,  Walpole,  and  Oswald,  were  selected ;  and  it  is  cre<litalile 
both  to  Franklin's  sagacity  and  to  his  integrity  that  onlj-  men  of  this 
high  tone  were  sent  to  him.  Wedderburn's  attack  seems  even  to  have 
increased  the  reverence  with  which  Franklin  was  regarded  by  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  the  public.  '^  In  such  language  as  this  did  this  insolent 
lawyer  speak  of  the  profound  philosopher,  of  the  noble-hearted  patriot, 
of  the  delightful  social  companion,  of  the  tolerant  politician,  of  the  most 
illustrious,  next  to  Washington,  of  the  founders  of  the  great  American 
Rt>public,  of  the  '  new  Prometheus,'  who  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful 
modern  Latin  verse — 

*"Eripuit  cflplo  fulmou,  sceptrnmquc  tyrannis.'"  * 

"Of  all  the  celebrated  persons,"  said  Sir  Samuel  Ro'milly,  who  met 
Franklin  in  1783,  "  whom  iu  my  life  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, both  from  his  appearance  and  his  (M>nver8atiou,  seemed  to  me  the 
most  remarkable.  His  venerable,  patriarchal  ai)i)earance,  the  simplicity 
of  his  manner  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at 
least  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me  with  an 
opinion  of  him  as  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  ex- 
isted." t 

Of  Franklin's  status  in  England  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  after 
allowing  on  the  one  side  for  his  strong  whig  ties  and  on  the  other  side 
for  the  antagonism  of  his  character  and  tastes  to  those  of  Frauklin, 
form  a  good  test. 

December  14,  1776. — **  Dr.  Frauklin,  at  seventy-two,  is  arrived  in  a  frigate  at  Nanteft, 
and  has  brought  iu  two  prizes  that  lie  took  in  bis  way.  He  was  to  be  in  Paris  on 
Saturday  night.  He  left  everything  quiet  iu  America  on  the  liOth  of  October."  {i* 
Cunningham's  Walpole,  397.) 


*  1  Jesse- 8  Memoirs  of  George  III,  i^oO  :  to  same  elVect  see  7  Ctinniughanrs  Walpole,*.*'. 

The  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  Wedderburn  grew  in  iuteu^ity  as  the  war  went  on 
even  among  those  who  most  ajtplauded  his  speech  when  it  was  delivered.  Even 
George  III  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  mischievous  villain  in  England. 

f  1  Romilly's  Life,  50. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  English  minister  on  Franklin's  arrival  is  well  illaatrated  in 
2  Doniol,  102.  He  was  of  more  value  to  the  Americans,  so  it  was  said,  than  all  tbe 
privateers  they  had  sent  out. 
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December  20,  1776. — **  Aa  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  Dr.  Franklin  mnst  have  sailed 
a  day  or  two  after  Washington's  retreat,  and  therefore  it  is  natnral  to  conclude  that 
he  is  come  to  tell  France  that  she  nust  directly  iuterpose  and  protect  the  Americans, 
or  that  the  Americans  mnst  snhiuit  to  snch  terms  as  they  can  obtain."    (Id.,  398.) 

January  24,  1777. — "  It  does  not  api)ear  yet  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  persuaded  France 
to  esjionse  America  openly/'     (/rf.,  407.) 

August  11,  1777. — *'  France  sits  by  and  laughs ;  receives  onr  remonstances,  sends  us 
an  ambassadress,  and  winks  on  Dr.  Franklin.  That  is  all  the  comfort  she  will  give 
us."    (M,  467.) 

December  11, 1777. — "  Lord  North  yesterday  declared  he  should  during  the  recess 
prejiare  to  lay  before  the  rarlianiont  proposals  of  peace  to  be  ofifered  to  the  Americans. 
/  trust  we  have  force  enough  to  bring  forward  an  accommodation.  These  were  his  very 
words.  *  *  •  Were  I  Franklin,!  would  order  the  cabinet  conncil  to  come  to 
mo  at  Paris  with  ropes  about  their  necks  and  then  kick  them  back  to  St.  James." 
(7  Cunningham's  Walpolo,  14.) 

February  18,  1778. — **Who  can  believe  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers  to-doy? 
That  one  Hutton,  a  Moravian,  has  been  dispatched  to  Paris  to  tling  himself  at  Dr. 
Franklin's  feet  and  sue  for  forgiveness.  It  is  naid  that  the  man  fell  on  the  doctor's 
neck  with  tears  and  implored  peace.  What  triumph  on  one  side!  What  hnmiliation 
on  the  other !  Will  princes  still  list-en  to  those  vile  flatterers,  who  fascinate  them  with 
visions  of  empire  that  terminate  in  such  mortification  ?  For  the  philosopher  replied, 
'It  is  too  late.'"    (/rf.,  3J.) 

March  10,1778 — **  Dr.  Franklin  boasts  that  Philadelphia  will  be  starved  into  a 
Burgoyneism."    (/d.,  40.) 

May  12,  1778. — **  Unless  sudden  inspiration  should  seize  the  whole  island  of  Britain 
and  make  it  with  one  voice  invite  Dr.  Franklin  to  come  over  and  new  model  the  gov- 
ernment, it  will  crumble  away  in  the  hands  that  still  hold  it."    (/rf.,  65.) 

June  3,  1778. — **  France  is  very  glad  we  have  grown  such  fools,  and  soon  saw  that 
the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Franklin  had  more  sense  than  our  ministers  together."    (/d.,  76.) 

July  18,  1778.—**  Dr.  Franklin,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wedderbum,  is  at  Paris.  Every  way 
I  tnrn  my  thoughts  the  returns  are  irksome.  What  is  the  history  of  a  fallen  em- 
pire?"   *(W.,  i)7.) 

April  24,  1779. — **  Unable  to  raise  the  sums  wo  want  for  the  war,  the  members  of 
that  Parliament  that  is  told  so  are  yet  occupied  in  preying  on  the  distresses  of  the 
government.  What  comments  must  Dr.  Franklin  make  on  every  newspaper  to  the 
French  ministers."    (/rf.,  196.) 

JuneWf  1779. — **The  town  has  wound  up  the  season  perfectly  in  character  by  a 
fi&te  at  the  Pantheon  by  subscription.  »  *  *  There  is  another  person,  one  Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  I  fancy,  is  not  sorry  that  we  divert  ourselves  so  well."    (/cJ.,  210.) 

April  25,  1781. — *'  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  truer  politician  (than  Dundas) 
when  he  sai<l  he  would  furnish  Mr.  Gibbon  with  materials  for  writing  the  History  of 
the  Decline  of  the  British  Empire."    (8  Id.,  30. ) 

October  1,  178*2.— "Have  you  seen  in  the  papers  the  excellent  letter  of  Paul  Jones 
to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  f  •  *  ♦  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  I  should  think,  was  the  author. 
It  is  certainly  written  by  a  first-rate  pen,  and  not  by  a  common  man  of  war."  (/<f., 
286.) 

November  10, 1782. — **  Western  Europe  has  upon  the  whole  made  but  a  foolish  figure 
of  late  either  in  policy  or  arms.  We  have  flung  away  men,  money,  and  thirteen 
provinces.  France  has  been  spiteful,  to  gain  nothing  but  the  honor  of  mischief.  Spain 
has  been  bombastically  unsuccessful,  and  Holland  has  betrayed  inib(>cility  in  every 
light.  Dr.  Franklin  may  laugh  at  iw,  but  surely  he  can  not  reverence  his  allies."  (Id., 
305.) 

July  If  1790.— "How  frantically  have  the  French  acted  and  how  rationally  the 
AmericaDa.    But  Franklin  and  Washington  are  great  men."    (9  Id.,  247.) 
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Burke  also  paid  tribute  to  Franklin  as  having  made  ^^such  aBtouisb- 
iug  exertions  in  the  cause  which  you  esi>ouse,''  and  as  deeply  versed  iu 
human  nature  and  hnman  morals,  a!id  as  ^^the  philosopher,  the  friend, 
and  the  lover  of  his  si>ecies.''* 

No  sovereign  in  Europe  was  watched  with  greater  interest  or  regarded 
as  wielding  a  more  supreme  authority  than  was  Fninklin  by  English 
politicians  as  the  war  progressed.  There  was  scarcely  a  correspondent 
of  his  in  England  who  was  not  applied  to  by  the  ministry  to  sound  him 
as  to  the  terms  he  would  accept ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  indepen- 
dence was  the  «i*i€  qua  non,  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
selected  to  arrange  with  him  the  treaty  of  i>eace. 

^^PranciMdEnYanY*^"    §  ^^^'  ^'Frauklin's  Sympathies, as between  England 

and  Fi*ance,  were  much  discussed  by  his  colleagues, 
and  have  been  much  discussed  subsequently.  Adams  and  Jay,  as  we 
will  see,  at  first  thought  he  was  ready  to  speak  too  deferentially  to 
England,  and  then  that  he  was  disi)osed  too  much  to  smooth  over  mat- 
ters with  France.  The  truth  was  that  while  his  colleagues  were  ready 
to  say  nmgh  things  to  both  France  and  England,  he  was  ready  to  say 
rough  things  to  neither.  And  so  far  as  concerns  his  personal  relations, 
his  past  is  to  be  considered.  He  undoubtedly  had  been  much  flattered 
in  France,  and  pleasantly  accepted  the  courtesies  which  were  part  of 
this  flattery.  But  this  flattery,  it  must  be  remembered,  came  not  from 
the  government  but  rather  lr(>m  philosophical  iUuminati  who  had  no- 
thing iu  common  with  the  government,  or  from  political  enthusiasts, 
like  La  Fayette,  who  took  up  the  American  cause,  not,  as  did  Vergennes, 
as  a  means  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  France  by  England,  but 
from  a  love  of  liberty  and  of  revolution,  which  Vergennes  abhorred. 
There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  personal  compli- 
ment from  the  Fr  ^.cli  Government  to  Franklin  to  be  found  among  his 
papers,  generous  as  was  the  aid  they  contributed  through  him  to  his 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  an  in- 
stance in  history  of  homage  paid  to  the  emissary  of  revolted  and  still 
belligerent  subjects  such  as  that  paid  by  three  successive  British  ad- 
ministrations to  Franklin.  Fox,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  sent  to 
him  Gren\ille  with  a  letter  of  introduction  couched  in  terms  of  singu- 
lar conciliation.  Shelburne  sent  to  him  Oswald,  on  the  gronnd  that 
Oswald  had  large  American  interests,  and  held  the  same  views  on  po* 
litical  economy  as  Franklin;  while  Franklin  was  informed  that  the 
cabinet  was  agreed  that  if  another  negotiator  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  Franklin,  such  negotiator  should  be  sent.  When  Shelburne  suc- 
ceeded Rockingham,  Oswald  was  continued  at  his  post,  with  letters 
from  Shelburne  and  from  Thomas  Townshend  (who  followed  Shelburne 
in  charge  of  the  Colonies)  expressive,  with  constantly  increasing  earn- 
estness, of  the  hope  that  Oswald  would  succeed  in  winning  Franklin's 


•  Infra.  J  197. 
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coufidence.  Aud  when  the  coalition  ministry  came  in,  instead  of  apset- 
ting  the  peace,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  they 
mounted  into  power  by  repudiating  it,  they  sent  to  Paris  David  Hart- 
ley, an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  to  say  that  they  accepted  the  pre- 
liminaries as  the  terms  of  a  definite  peace,  intimating  that,  in  order  to 
assure  Franklin  of  their  sincerity,  they  had  given  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers for  the  purpose  to  one  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated b3'  the  tenderest  ties.  If  Franklin  retained  bitter  animosities 
towards  England  in  consequence  of  the  insults  heaped  on  him  by  Wed- 
derburn  in  the  privy  council,  or  of  the  vituperation  which  ha4  after- 
wards been  x>oured  on  him  by  the  British  press,  certainly  time,  old  age, 
and  a  temper  on  his  part  naturally  benignant,  coupled  with  such  ex- 
traordinary attentions  from  ministries  representing  the  British  king, 
would  have  soothed  such  animosities. 

^^But  it  can  not  be  said,  after  an  inspection  of  his  papers,  that  these  ani- 
mosities swayed  his  course.  He  undoubtedly  remembered  that,  not  many 
months  before,  Lord  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  had  said,  in 
reply  to  a  respectful  communication  from  the  American  commissioners, 
that  he  would  receive  from  rebels  no  communication  unless  in  terms  of 
surrender.  He  undoubtedly  also  remembered  the  cruelties  by  which  the 
British  arms  in  America  had  been  stained;  the  employment  of  Hessians 
in  a  mere  mercenary  warfare;  the  instigation  of  atrocious  Indian  on- 
slaughts. He  could  not  have  forgotten  that  the  war  had  been  pro- 
tracted by  the  false  information  and  the  inflammatory  appeals  with 
which  the  refugees  in  England  had  filled  the  ears  of  those  in  power. 
He  could  not  have  forgotten  any  of  these  conditions,  yet  they  appear 
to  have  receded  from  his  eyes  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conduct 
of  the  refugees  as  a  class, — conduct  which  he  thought  disbarred  them 
from  any  claim  for  indemnity  from  the  United  States.  And  on  this 
topic  he  expressed  himself  with  far  more  tenderness  than  did  Jay,  who 
declared  that  some  at  least  of  the  refugees  '  have  far  outstripped  sav- 
ages in  perfidy  and  cruelty,' •  and  who  in  such  cases  justified  confisca- 
tion, if  not  more  condign  punishment.  But  Franklin,  while  thus  look- 
ing on  the  refugees  as  aujong  the  main  causes  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  war  was  persisted  in  and  as  continual  industrious  fomenters 
in  England  of  animosity  to  the  United  States,  found  nevertheless  in 
England  friends  not  only  the  most  cherished  but  most  sympathetic 
with  him  in  those  views  of  political  economy  he  held  to  so  tenaciously. 
And  with  all  his  just  gratitude  to  France,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1782 
he  looked  forward  to  a  [)ermanent  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  as  affording,  when  based  on  sound  economical  prin- 
ciples, the  prospect  of  greater  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  man- 
kind in  general  than  would  be  such  an  alliance  with  any  other  power. 
If,  in  Franklin's  letters  subsequent  to  the  final  determination  of  the 
peace,  he  spenks  bitterly  of  probable  British  aggression,  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  these  letters  were  written  after  the  defeat  of  Pitt's  leo- 

4 

iprocity  bill,  and  <after  the  issue  by  Fox  and  North  of  the  order  in 
council  'shutting  oft' the  United  States  from  West  Indian  trade.'* 
On  this  question  Jefferson  thus  wrote: 

''As  to  tbe  charge  of  Hubservieuce  to  France,  besides  the  evidence  of  his  friendly 
colleagues  before  named,  (Jay,  Deaue,  and  Laurens,)  two  years  of  my  own  service 
with  him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  conventatioos 
convince  me  it  had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  that 
government  in  the  highest  degree,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  were 
more  under  his  intiuence  than  he  was  under  theirs.  The  fact  is,  that  his  temper  was 
so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct  so  rational,  never  urging  impossibilities  or 
even  things  unreasonably  inconvenient  to  them,  in  short,  eo  moderate  and  attentive 
to  their  difficulties  as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  enemies  called  subserviency  I 
saw  as  only  that  leason able  disposition  which,  sensible  that  advantages  are  not  all 
to  be  on  one  side,  yielding  what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of  obtaining 
liberality  and  justice.  Mutual  confidence  produces,  of  course,  mutual  influence,  and 
was  all  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Government  of  France."  (7 
Jefferson's  Works,  109.) 

uis  reut^ns^to^  chaumoiit       §  125.  Douaticn  Lc  Hay  de  Chaamont,  as  we 

are  told  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow  in  an  interesting 
sketch  in  the  Gentnry  Magazine  for  March,  1888,  a  house  Dn  whose 
estate  at  Passy  was  occapied  by  Franklin  when  in  France,  was  at  the 
time  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  holding  honorable  offices  under  the  French 
Government,  and  bearing  to  it  confidential  relations.  Franklin  was  to 
pay  nothing  for  the  house  in  the  way  of  rent,  but  it  was  said  by  Ohaa- 
mont  that  he  meant  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  from  the  republic  when 
it  was  established.  It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  Franklin  accepted, 
on  terms  amounting  to  a  gift,  a  residence  so  spacious  and  so  elegant, 
which  had  the  additional  advantages  of  taking  him  out  of  the  continu- 
ous supervision  of  British  spies  and  the  occasional  intrusion  of  cosmo- 
politan tourists.  The  probable  inference  is  that  the  French  ministry 
stood  behind  Chan  mont  in  making  the  lease,  and  that  Ghaumont  was 
simply  the  nominal  party. 

Beaumarchais  was  tbe  nominal  party  by  whom  supplies  were  pre- 
sented to  America.  It  was  important  for  France  that  Franklin  should 
have  a  commodious  residence,  in  some  respects  out  of  the  reach  of  un- 
friendly inspection;  and  this  residence,  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, France  supplie*!.  Of  course  this  was  not  to  be  a  public  matter,  so 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  British  complaint;  but  the  want  of  publicity  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  government  was  the 
landlord.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after  1779  Franklin  never  refers 
to  Ghaumont  as  the  party  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  house.  So 
far  from  this,  his  letters  after  that  date  speak  of  Ghaumont  as  of  a 
person  of  whom  in  business  matters  he  was  entirely  independent: 

'^  I  find  that  in  these  affairs  with  bini  (Chaoniont)  a  bargain,  though  ever  so  clearly 
expressed,  signifies  nothing.    One  is  no  sooner  engaged  by  a  tempting  proposition  bat 

•  3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  ed.,  915/. 
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changes  begin  to  be  proposed  in  the  terms,  and  these  follow  one  after  another  till  one 
is  quite  bewildered.^'  (Franklin  to  Williams,  Jan.  15,  1761 ;  Franklin's  letter- 
book.) 

On  Janaary  20, 1781,  be  speaiis  to  Williams  of  Chaumout's  desperate 
insolveucy;  and  ou  January  22,  1781,  be  writes  as  follows: 

**  On  the  whole,  I  hope  the  destruction  of  his  (Cbaumont's)  credit  will  do  him  no 
harm;  it  may  prevent  his  uxcessivcly  numerous  and  hazardous  adventures;  and  if 
his  estate  be  as  it  is  represented,  ho  can  sit  down  upon  it  aud  live  without  trading.^ 

For  one  sovereign  to  assign  a  residence  to  the  representative  of  an- 
other is  not  unusual ;  and  so  far  from  such  an  assignment  in  the  pres- 
ent case  being  humiliating,  it  was,  supposing  it  to  be  in  any  shape 
from  the  government,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  ways  in 
which  the  ministry,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  could  give  prudent 
aid  to  the  republic.  And  then  there  was  no  question  that,  even  put- 
ting this  action  of  the  government  out  of  sight,  to  Ohaumont,  a  man 
then  of  wealth,  a  '*  philosopher,''  fond  of  social  distinction,  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  court,  the  having  Franklin,  the  idol  of  society,  the  object 
of  deep  court  interest,  as  a  gue^t  and  a  close  neighbor,  was,  for  the 
nine  years'  residence  of  Franklin,  the  source  of  infinite  delight.  And 
it  was  from  Passy  that,  during  these  nine  eventful  years,  Franklin's 
diplomatic  papers,  which  determined  the  fate  of  two  continents,  were 
dated;  it  was  there  that  his  liberal  hospitality  was  dispense<l;  it  was 
there,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  the  first  lightning  rod  was  put  up ; 
it  was  there  that  were  held  conferences  with  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
for  whose  results  the  world  of  science  as  well  as  the  world  of  politics 
watched  with  eager  interest. 

Of  the  houue  assigned  to  Franklin  Mr.  Bigelow  thus  speaks: 

''The  property,  of  which  the  house  occupied  by  Franklin  was  only  a  d^pendancej 
aud  trhich  M.  de  Chaumont  had  then  owned  but  a  few  months,  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  the  Duchesse  dcValentinois,  and  was  still  known  as  the  U6tel  Valentinois. 
On  this  considerable  estate  were  two  dwellings,  one  known  and  described  in  the 
conveyances  as  le  grand  and  the  other  as  lepclit  hotel.  The  larger  was  occupied  by 
M.  do  Chaumont,  and  the  smaller  was  for  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in  France  the. 
residence  of  Franklin." 

And  of  the  immediate  neighborhood : 

*'The  quarter  of  Passy  where  Franklin  took  up  his  abode  ranked  in  those  days 
among  the  most  attractive  in  the  environs  ot'  Paris,  and  is  far  from  owing  all  its 
interest,  in  the  eyes  even  of  American  readers,  to  its  having  been  for  so  many  years  the 
residence  of  their  first  diplomatic  representative.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  dc  Pontainvilliers,  the  Pre  vest  of  Paris  aud  Lord  of  Passy ;  of  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  whose  chateau  was  still  standing  under  the 
Second  Empire:  and  of  the  Marshal  d'Est-aint;,  whose  name  is  so  honorably  associ- 
ated with  our  Revolution.  Then  at  Auteuil,  adjoining  Passy,  was  the  residence  of 
Madame  Helvetius,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the  political  celebrities  of 
France,  and  to  whom,  because  of  the  judicious  patronage  she  extended  to  people  of 
letters,  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  d'Juteuil.  To  this  circle  no  person 
seems  to  have  l>een  admitted  upon  a  more  intimate  footing  than  Franklin.  There 
was  even  a  tradition  that  ho  had  oftered  himself  to  her  in  marriage.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  probability.  It  was  the  most  attractive  salon 
ID  Parta;  one  to  which  £iaB^MM|Lbi8  return  from  Italy  sought,  but  unsuccessfully, 
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to  secure  admission.  We  need  look  no  farther  for  an  explanation  of  Franklin^a  deTo- 
tion  to  its  presiding  genius.  If  anything  were  yet  wanting  to  make  Pasay  fashionable 
it  was  to  be  fouud  in  the  royal  chateau  of  La  Muette,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  king.  It  was  from  here  that  he  dated  the  popular  edict  which  suppressed  the 
Don  de  joyeux  Av^ement,  At  La  Muette  was  a  laboratory  constructed  by  Lonis 
XV  and  enlarged  by  his  success<»r.  Franklin  was  oft  .r  //ci  u  with  his  frtenda  Le  Boy 
and  the  Abbd  la  Roche,  both  members  of  the  Acail<'iny  oi  Sciences,  proeecating  his 
experiments  in  electricity,  on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  '*tc.  Passy  was  also 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  mineral  spring  renowned  in  those  day^r  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  and  which  sorve<l  as  another  veil  to  Frankliu*s  real  purpose — be  being 
something  of  an  invalid — in  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  M.  de  Cbanmont.  This 
spring  was  the  property  of  a  M.  le  Veillurd,  first  mayor  of  Passy,  with  whom  Dr. 
Franklin  contracted  a  great  intimacy  and  life-long  friendship.'' 

''Franklin's  life  here  [at  Passy]  seemed  to  some  of  the  American  travelers  too  lux- 
urious ;  but  the  French  criticism  was  not  so  severe.  'To  luxury  [as  had  marked  the 
chateau  in  old  times]  there  succeeded  modesty,  and  to  all  the  extravagance  of  vice 
the  most  frugal  simplicity.  The  minister  was  usually  dresiicd  iu  »  coat  of  chestnut- 
colored  clotb,  without  any  embroidery.  He  wore  his  hair  without  dressing  it,  osed 
largo  spectacles,  and  carried  iu  his  hand  a  white  staff  of  ci*ab-apple  stock.  Whoever 
saw  him  would  not  have  thought  him  to  be  an  ambassador,  but  a  {feasant  of  distin- 
guished  appearance.'  With  reference  to  this  remark,  which  appears  in  more  than  one 
French  author  of  that  and  of  succeeding  times,  it  is  to  bo  said  that  Franklin  knew 
as  well  as  any  man  when  full-dress  was  required,  and  was  as  unwilling  as  any  man 
to  undervalue  social  restrictions."    (2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  2.) 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Adams  aud  Mr.  Arthar  Lee  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  they  were  not  likely  to  exercise  that  fasci- 
nation over  Chaumont  which  Franklin  exercised,  nor  would  they  have 
by  their  celebrity  added  to  the  social  distinction  by  which  Ghaumont 
was  attracted,  nor  would  they  have  contributed  by  their  tact  and  grace- 
fulness to  tiie  comfort  of  a  common  establishment.  It  was  never  sug- 
gested  that  Franklin  did  not  do  his  best  to  make  his  colleagues  at  ease 
in  the  spacious  establishment  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed. 
But  John  Adams,  feeling  that  the  courtesy  came  to  him  through 
Franklin,  and  that  he  had  no  personal  claims  on  Ghaumont,  wrote  to 
Chaumont  on  September  10, 1778,  a  letter,  apparently  speaking  for  him- 
self and  his  associates,  in  which  he  told  Ghaumont  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  him  without  knowing  on  what  terms  the 
debt  was  to  be.    The  letter  closed  as  follows : 

**A8  you  bave  an  account  against  the  conHiiission'.'rs,  or  against  the  United  StateSi 

fur  several  other  niatlcrs,  I  shouM  be  obliged  to  yon  if  yon  would  send  it  in  as  soon 

as  posi-ibk*,  as  every  day  makes  it   more  and  more  necessary  for  us  to  look  into  oar 

atfairs  with  the  utmost  precision. 

*'  I  am,  sir,  with  much  esteem  aud  respect,  etc., 

''John  Adams." 

Ghaumonl's  reply  was  as  follows: 

"  Passy,  September  18,  1778. 
**  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  on  the 
16th  iust.,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  rent  of  my  h(»use  in  which  you  live  for  the  past 
aud  the  future.  When  1  consecrated  my  house  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  bis 
associates  who  might  share  it  with  him,  I  made  it  fully  understood  that  I  should 
expect  no  coui]>ensation,  because  I  perceived  that  yon  had  need  of  all  yoor  means  to 
vend  to  the  succor  of  your  country,  or  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  your  countiynieii 
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escaping  from  the  chains  of  your  enemies.  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  permit  this  arrangement 
to  remain,  which  I  made  when  the  fate  of  your  country  was  doubtful.  When  she 
shall  enjoy  all  her  splendor,  such  sacritices  on  my  part  will  ho  superfluous  or  un- 
worthy of  her;  but  at  present  they  may  be  useful,  and  I  am  happy  in  offering  them 
to  you. 

**  There  is  no  occasion  for  strangers  to  be  informed  of  my  proceedings  in  this 
respect.  It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  would  not  do  the  same  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  and  so  much  the  better  for  me  to  have  immortalized  my  house  by 
receiving  into  it  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates. '^ 

*'  There  is  no  doubt,''  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  commeuting  on  the  above, 
^Hhat  Mr.  Adams'  mind  bad  been  poisoned  by  his  colleague,  Arthur 
Lee,  or  he  would  never  have  written  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  September, 
which  was  more  or  less  of  a  reflection  upon  his  senior  colleague,  the 
practical  head  of  the  commission.  However,  he  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  result,  as  all  his  subsequent  relations  with  M. 
de  Chaumont  and  his  family  abundantly  testify.  Not  so,  however, 
Arthur  Lee.  He  was  a  sort  of  stormy  petrel,  only  content  in  foul 
weather,  and  his  determination  to  produce  bad  blood  between  Adams 
and  Franklin  was  not  abandoned." 

Chaumont,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  correspondence,  was  active 
in  forwarding  supplies  to  the  United  States  with  the  understanding 
that  there  was  to  be  no  payment  unless  independence  was  achieved. 
He  was  concerned  in  the  naval  operations  of  John  Paul  Jones;  he  sent 
clothing  in  large  quantities  to  La  Fayette  for  distribution ;  he  took  part 
in  a  large  shipment  of  powder  to  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
powder  was  almost  unattainable  by  the  Continental  troops. 

That  Chaumont's  kindly  feelings  to  Adams  were  not  impaired  by 
Adams'  action  in  September,  1778,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  early  in 
1770,  Adams  still  continuing  to  live  under  the  roof  of  Franklin  at  Passy, 
Chaumont  offered  to  Adams,  who  then  was  talking  of  his  desire  for 
country  life,  the  use  of  a  villa  at  Blessois.  To  this  offer  Adams  made 
the  following  reply,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bigelow : 

To  M.  Lt  Bay  de  Chaumont, 

"Passy,  February  f^,  1779. 

"Sir:  I  have  this  moment  the  honor  of  jonr  kind  hillet  of  this  day^s  date,  aud  I 
feel  myself  under  great  ohligations  for  the  genteel  and  generous  offer  of  your  house 
at  filessois;  hut  if  I  do  not  put  Dr.  Franklin  to  inconvenience,  which  I  shall  not  do 
long,  my  residence  at  Passy  is  very  agreeable  to  me. 

"To  a  mind  as  much  addicted  to  retirement  as  mine  the  situation  yon  propose 
wonld  he  delicious  indeed,  provided  my  country  were  at  peace  and  my  family  with 
me;  but,  separated  from  my  family  aud  with  an  heart  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of 
itaconntry,  I  should  be  the  most  miserable  being  on  earth  in  retreat  and  idleness. 
To  America,  therefore,  in  all  events  and  at  aU  hazards,  I  must  attempt  to  go,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  receive  counter  orders  which  I  can  execute  with  honor  and  with  some 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  public  service. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  your  agreeable  family  for  all  your  civilities  since  my  arrival 

at  Passy,  and  have  the  honor  to  bo,  with  great  respect, 

**  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

'♦  Jcmx  Adams." 
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In  the  following  pages  reference  is  made  to  the  relations  of  Ghaamont 
to  Paul  Jones.  By  Ohauuiont  Paul  Jones'  outfit  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure prepared,  and  though,  iis  the  papers  show,  they  came  frequently  in 
conflict,  yet  Jones  at  the  end  acknowledged  that  Ghanmont  had  en- 
deavored to  do  justice  to  him  in  the  very  difficult  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

However  meritorious  may  have  been  Ghaumont's  claims  for  advances 
to  the  United  States,  they  took  their  place  among  other  claims,  im|>er- 
fectly  vouched,  which  the  Gonfederacy  after  peace  found  itself  unable 
to  pay. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  purchased  shortly 
after  the  war  closed  by  Ghaumout  for  himself  and  his  friends.  But 
the  lands  were  badly  situated,  and  the  speculation  ended  in  an  insolv- 
ent assignment  under  circumstances  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Bigelow 
in  the  article  above  cited. 

ReiHtions  to  his  colleagues.        §  120.  Fraukliu's  relations  to  Adams,  to  Arthor 

and  William  Lee,  and  Izard  are  elsewhere  specific- 
ally discussed,  and  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed.*  With  Deane 
he  did  but  little  in  the  way  of  concert  As  soon  as  Franklin  became 
familiar  with  his  duties  he  assumed  the  entire  management  of  the  lega 
tiou,  Deane  only  taking  charge  of  unfinished  business  and  of  matters 
of  detail.  W^ith  Jefierson,  after  his  arrival,  Franklin  was  on  terms  of 
afiectiouate  intimacy.  But  the  period  when  they  were  together  was  a 
period  of  repose,  apparently  all  the  more  profound  from  its  contrast 
with  the  tension  and  conflict  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  As  to 
tbo  position  of  his  other  colleagues  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  following 
suggestions  by  Sparks : 

*'Hi8  great  fanio  aud  extraortlinaiy  character  gained  him  maoh  admiration  And 
notice  in  France,  and  ]daced  liiui  in  a  sphere  above  his  coUoagaes.  As  their  powers 
in  office  were  equal  with  his,  it  was  natural  that  they  shonld  be  annoyed  by  this 
marked  distinction  shown  to  him,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  hit 
usual  manners  to  them,  which  were  evidently  not  the  mr)6t  conciliatory  or  conrteoas. 
He  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  the  meed  of  his  fame  without  giving  himself  mnch  trouble 
or  concern  about  the  social  rank  or  public  estimation  of  his  associates.  This  nuy  be 
accounted  for  in  some  sort  by  his  advanced  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  his  habits  of 
reserve  in  conversation,  and  his  cold  and  cautious  temperament."  (North  Americso 
Review,  April,  18:J0,  vol.  :50,  p.  507.) 

We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  remember  that  when  overruled  by  his 
colleagues  he  submitted  with  a  tranquillity  which  relieved  him  i¥om  all 
suspicion  of  factious  opposition.  Thus  by  Adams  and  Arthur  Lee  he 
was  outvoted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  substitution  for  Williams  of 
William  Lee,  in  whose  employment  was  Lndwell  Lee,  in  the  basiness 
agency  at  Nantes ;  and  although  he  had  reason  to  believe,  as  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  change  would  act  badly,  yet,  feeUog 
that  an  exposure  of  disagreement  might  be  more  dangeroas  to  the 


_  —  — — ^-^^.^^■— »■ 


See  supra,  $  15  ff,;  infra,  J  149, 
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country  tbau  would  be  a  fruitless  opposition  on  his  part,  he  acquiesced. 
For  the  same  reason  he  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  Adams  and  Jay  in 
withholding  from  France  formal  notice  of  the  peace  negotiations  pend- 
ing with  Britaiu  in  1782.  Yet,  though  from  time  to  time  overruled,  his 
influence,  even  when  in  a  minority,  was  necessarily  supreme.  In  him 
alone,  among  the  several  American  envoys  at  Paris,  did  the  French 
ministry  put  full  confidence;  and  France,  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  only  European  sovereignty  by  whom  our  national 
existence  was  recognized.  And  here  may  be  studied  the  following 
strikiug  remarks  by  Edward  Everett: 

"The  alliance  (with  Franco)  saved  the  United  States;  but  how  hardly  was  the  alli- 
ance itself  formed;  and  how  often  did  it  seem  impossible  to  realize  its  fiuits!  The 
rarest  conjuncture  of  persons  and  things  was  requisite  and  did  in  fact  exist,  but  ac- 
companied at  the  same  time  by  other  agents  so  ill  qualified,  and  other  events  so  un- 
toward, that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  America  had  each  his 
alternate  day  assigned  him  in  controlling  the  march  of  things/'  (33  North  American 
Review,  450.) 

In  following  sections  will  be  considered  Franklin's  relations  to  Arthur 
Lee  and  to  Jay.* 

On  December  4,  1818,  Jefiferson,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  thus  wrote 
to  Walsh: 

''Dr.  Franklin  had  many  political  enemies,  as  every  character  must  which,  with 
decision  enough  to  have  opinions,  has  energy  and  talent  enough  to  give  them  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion.  These  enmities  were  chiefly  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Massachusetts.  In  the  former  they  were  merely  of  the  proprietary  party.  In 
the  latter  they  did  not  commence  till  the  Revolution,  and  then  sprung  chiefly  from 
personal  animosities,  which,  spreading  by  little  and  little,  became  at  leugth  of  some 
ej^tent.  Dr.  Lee  was  his  principal  calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity,  who, 
besides  enlisting  his  whole  family  in  the  same  hostility,  was  enabled,  as  the  agent  of 
Massachasetts  with  the  British  Government,  to  infuse  it  into  that  Stato  with  consid- 
erable effect.  Mr.  Izard,  the  doctor's  enemy  also,  but  from  a  pecuniary  transaction, 
never  countenanced  these  charges  against  hini«  Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
his  colleagues  also,  over  maintained  towards  him  unlimited  confidence  and  respect. 
That  he  wonid  have  waived  the  formal  recognition  of  our  independence  I  never  heard 
on  any  authority  worthy  of  notice."    (7  Jefferson's  Works,  108.) 

The  leading  point  of  difference  between  Franklin  on  the  one  side, 
and  Adams  and  Jay  on  the  other  side,  was  as  to  the  binding  character  of 
the  treaty  and  of  the  instructions  of  Congress,  requiring  them  as  peace 
commissioners  to  negotiate  in  unison  with  France.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  such  stipulations  are  common  in  all  alliances  for  war^t  and 
that  Franklin's  views  in  this  respect  were  in  harmony  with  those  of 
OongresSy  as  expressed  by  Livingston,  by  Hamilton,  and  by  Madison. 

The  letter  of  Arthur  Lee  of  January  29,  1778,  in  which  he  proposes 
that  he  be  made  sole  minister  at  Paris,  Deane  sent  to  Holland,  Frank- 
lin  to  Vienna,  and  Jennings  to  Madrid,  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 


*/M/ra,  U  149,  158.  \  Supra,  $M,  100/. 
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Ou  October  15, 1778,  William  Lee,  in  a  letter  in  the  Harvard  College 
Collection,  thas  writes  to  Richard  H.  Lee : 

"  1  have  never  yet  aeked  anything  from  Congress,  bat  wben  they  do  send  a  com- 
missioner to  Holland  I  profess,  as  my  former  line  of  life  has  been  changed,  I  shoald 
not  dislike  that  appointment,  and  I  think  if  any  change  takes  place  in  my  present 
department  there  is  no  person  so  proper  as  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  sent  to  Vienna." 

Arthur  Lee  therefore  was  to  stay  in  Paris,  William  Lee  to  go  to  Hol- 
land, and  Franklin,  whom  they  both  spoke  of  as  traitorous  and  wicked, 
was  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  which  Arthur  Lee  declared  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  diplomatic  post  in  Europe.* 

BeiaUoDB  U)  hia  family.  §  127,  Of  Frankliu's  relations  to  his  grandson, 

who  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  several  inci- 
dental notices  have  been  given.  Of  his  relations  to  his  son  the  follow- 
ing summary,  which  bears  on  the  political  position  of  the  two,  deserves 
consideration : 

"  In  1784  the  father  and  son,  after  an  estrangement  often  years,  became  reconciled  to 
one  another.  The  son  appears  to  have  made  the  first  overture.  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  says  in  reply,  ou  the  16th  of  Angoat  of  that 
year :  '  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  desire  to  revive  the  affectionate  intercoarse  that 
formerly  existed  between  us.  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me;  indeed  nothing  has 
ever  hurt  me  so  much  and  affected  me  with  such  keen  sensations  as  to  find  myself 
deserted  in  my  old  age  by  my  only  son ;  and  not  only  deserted,  but  to  find  him  taking 
np  arms  against  me  in  a  cause  wherein  my  good  fame,  fortune,  and  life  were  all  at 
stake.  You  conceived,  you  say,  that  your  duty  to  your  king  and  regard  for  your 
country  required  this.  I  ought  not  to  blame  you  for  differing  in  sentiment  with  me  in 
public  affairs.  We  are  all  men  subject  to  errors,  our  opinions  are  not  in  onr  power; 
they  are  formed  and  governed  much  by  circumstances  that  are  often  as  inexplicable 
as  they  are  irresistible.  Your  situation  was  such  that  few  would  have  censnred  your 
remaining  neuter,  though  there  are  natural  duties  which  precede  political  ones^  and 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  them.  This  is  a  disagreeable  subject ;  I  drop  it,  and  we  will 
endeavor,  as  you  propose,  mutually  to  forget  what  has  happened  relating  to  it,  as  well 
as  we  can.'  * 

"The  doctor,  I  conclude,  was  never  able  to  forget  entirely  the  alienation  which  bad 
happened  between  them.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Byles  (1788)  he  said :  *  I,  too, 
have  a  daughter  who  lives  with  me,  aud  is  the  comfort  of  my  declining  years,  while 
my  son  is  estrauged  from  me  by  the  part  ho  took  in  the  late  war  and  keeps  aloof, 
residing  in  England,  whose  cause  he  e^fpousedy  whereby  the  old  proverb  is  exemplified: 

'My  son  is  my  sou  till  he  gets  him  a  wife ; 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.* 

''In  his  will,  dated  Juno  23,  17^:^9,  a  few  months  before  his  own  decease,  he  thus 
remembers  his  son  William,  late  governor  of  the  Jerseys: 
" '  I  give  and  devise  all  the  lauds  1  hold  or  have  a  right  to  in  the  province  of  Novi 

*  See  Sparks'  comments  on  this,  infra,  ^  145.  See  further  criticisms  in  Trescot'fi  Di- 
plomacy of  the  Revolution,  119. 

t  According  to  Judge  Jones,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  (1,  1;^)  WiUiam  Franklia 
was  detained  in  Connecticut  "  aud  inhumauly  treated  -^  at  his  father's  reqaest-.  TiM 
inaccuracy  of  this  statement  is  fully  shown  in  Johnston's  **  Observations"  on  Jonei^ 
History,  33-35. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  appoint  William  Temple  Franklin  to  a  diplomatic  poit 
arose  ehietly  from  the  feeling  that  when  ho  was  removed  from  his  grandfrnthflf^  A*   J 
fluence  he  might  fall  under  that  of  his  father,  who  was  a  bitter  loyalist.  ^.^m 
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Scotia,  to  hold  to  him,  hiH  heirs  and  assigiis,  forever.  I  also  give  to  him  all  my  books 
and  paperH  which  he  has  in  his  possession  and  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  my 
ncooimt  books,  willing  that  no  payment  for  nor  restitntion  of  the  same  be  reqnired 
of  him  by  my  execntors.  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of 
public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored 
to  deprive  me  of.'  '*    (1  Sabine's  Loyalists,  442.) 

Franklin's  home,  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  was  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bache,  where  he  received  visitors  with  the  same  kindly  hos- 
pitality as  marked  him  in  his  foreign  career,  though  his  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  or  receiving  formal  entertainments.* 

°frorhUmu?ion.^*"°^  §  ^^^'  franklin's   course,  on  and  immediately 

after  retiring  from  his  mission,  is,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  mission,  exhibited  in  the  following  correspondence: 

Franklin  to  the  President  of  Congress  A 

Passt,  February  Sthj  1785. 

Sir  :  I  received  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  the  two  letters  you  did  me  the  honor 
of  writing  to  me  the  11th  and  I4th  of  December,  the  one  inclosing  a  letter  from  Con- 
gress to  the  king,  the  other  a  resolve  of  Congress  respecting  the  convention  for  es- 
tablishing consuls.  The  letter  was  immediately  delivered  and  well  received.  The 
resolve  came  too  late  to  suspend  signing  the  convention,  it  having  been  done  Jnly  lasti 
and  a  copy  sent  so  long  since  that  we  now  expected  the  ratification.  As  that  copy 
6eems  to  have  miscarried  I  now  send  another. 

T  am  not  informed  what  objection  has  arisen  in  Congress  to  the  plan  sent  me.  Mr. 
.Teffei'son  thinks  it  may  have  been  to  the  part  which  restrained  the  consuls  from  all 
concern  in  commerce.  That  article  was  omitted,  being  thought  unnecessary  to  be 
stipulated,  since  either  ptirty  would  always  have  the  power  of  imposing  snch  re- 
straints on  its  own  oflicers  whenever  it  should  think  fit.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion 
that  this  or  any  other  reasonable  article  or  alteration  may  be  obtained  at  the  desire 
of  Congress  and  established  by  a  supplement. 

Permit  me,  sir,  t-o  congratulate  you  on  your  being  called  to  the  high  honor  of  pre- 
siding in  our  national  councils  and  to  wish  you  every  felicity,  being,  with  the  most 

perfect  esteem,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


Franklin  to  the  President  of  Congress. i 

Passt,  April  I2th,  1785. 

Sir  :  M.  de  Chaumont,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  this  line  to  your  ex- 
cellency, is  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  character,  whose  father  wasoneof  our  most 
early  friends  in  this  country,  which  ho  manifested  by  crediting  us  with  a  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores  in  1776,  before  we  had  provided  any 
apparent  means  of  payment.  He  has,  as  1  understand,  some  demands  to  make  on 
Congress,  the  nature  of  which  1  am  unacquainted  with  ;  but  my  regard  for  the  family 
makes  me  wish  that  they  may  obtain  a  speedy  consideration,  and  such  favorably 
issue  as  they  may  appear  to  merit. 

To  this  end  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  countenance  and  protection, 

and  am,  with  great  respect,  etc., 

P.  Franklin. 


•From  two  very  ditferunt  sources,  Jcjfforson  and  Manassoh  Cutler,  we  have  notices 
in  their  letters  of  Franklin^s  graciousnoss  in  his  extreme  age  to  visitors,  as  well  as 
cdT fhftJHftlMftJfipk  in  his  home. 

.,  519. 
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Franklin  to  Count  de  Vergennes,^ 

Passt,  Ma^  lid,  1785. 

Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  acquaint  yonr  excellency  that  I  have  at  length  obtained, 
and  yesterday  received,  the  permission  of  Congress  to  return  to  America.  As  my 
malady  makes  it  impracticable  for  me  to  pay  my  devoirs  at  Versailles  personally, 
may  I  beg  the  favor  of  yon,  sir,  to  express  respectfully  for  me  to  his  migesty  the  deep 
sense  I  have  of  all  the  inestimable  benefits  his  goodness  has  conferred  on  my  conn- 
try  ;  a  sentiment  that  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  little  remainder  of  life  now  left 
me  to  impress  equally  on  the  minds  of  all  my  countrymen.  My  sincere  prayers  are 
that  God  may  shower  down  his  blessings  on  the  king  and  queen,  their  children,  and 
all  the  royal  family,  to  the  latest  generations ! 

Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  you  my  thankful  acknowledgments  for  the 
protection  and  countenance  you  afforded  me  at  my  arrival,  and  your  many  favon 
during  my  residence  here,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

My  grandson  would  have  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  yon  with  this  letter,  but  he 
has  been  some  time  ill  of  a  fever. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  and  best  wishes  for  the  constant  prosperity 
of  yourself  and  all  your  amiable  family,  I  am,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


Sayncval  to  Franklin.* 
[Translation.] 

Versailles,  Ma^  8,  1785. 
Sir:  I  have  learned  with  the  greatest  concern  that  yoh  are  soon  to  leave  na.  You 
will  carry  with  you  the  affections  of  all  France,  for  nobody  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  you.  I  shall  call  on  you  at  Pussy,  to  desire  you  to  retain  for  me  a  share  in  yonr 
renieuibrancc  and  renew  to  you  personally  the  assurances  of  the  most  perfect  attach- 
ment with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

De  Rayneval. 


Franklin  to  Jay,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  t 

Passy,  May  10,  17d5. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  Hth  of  March,  inclosing  the  resolution 
of  Congress  permitting  my  return  to  America,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  sm 
now  preparing  to  depart  tlio  first  good  opportunity.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  rejoin- 
ing my  own  family  will  he  that  of  seeing  yon  and  yours  well  and  happy,  and  cm- 
bracing  once  more  my  little  friend,  whose  singular  attachment  to  me  I  shall  always 
remember. 

I  shall  be  gla<l  to  render  any  acceptable  service  to  Mr.  Randall.  I  conveyed  the 
bayl>erry  wax  to  Abb«'»  de  Ch.ilut,  with  your  compliments,  as  you  desired.  He  returns 
his  with  many  thanks.  He  pleased  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Jay;  and  believe  me  ever,  with  sincere  and  great  respect  and  esteem,  etc., 

B.  Frank  UN. 

P.  S. — The  striking  of  the  medals  being  now  in  agitation  here,  I  send  the  inclosed 
for  consideration.  B.  F. 


"  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  &iO.  Ihid,,  521. 
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Franklin  to  Charlet  Thomaon,* 

Passy,  May  10,  17a5. 

Dear  Sir:  An  old  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  long  of  the  magistracy  there,  having 
written  a  book  entitled  Dn  Gouvernement  des  Mu'urs,  which  is  thought  to  contain 
many  matters  that  may  be  nseful  in  America,  desired  to  know  of  me  how  he  could 
convey  a  unmber  of  the  printed  copies,  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  members  of 
Congress.  I  advised  his  addressing  the  package  to  yon  by  way  of  Amsterdam,  whence 
A  friend  of  mine  would  forward  it.  It  is  accordingly  shipped  there  on  board  the  Van 
Berekel,  Capt.  W.  Campbell.  There  are  good  things  in  the  work;  but  his  chapter  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  appears  to  me  to  contain  more  rhetoric  than  reason. 
With  great  esteem  I  am,  ever,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


Vergennes  to  Franklin, i 
[Translation] 

Versailles,  May  ^22,  1785. 

Sir:  I  have  learnt  with  much  concern  of  your  retiring,  and  of  your  approaching 
departure  for  America.  You  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  regrets  which  you  will  leave 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  consideration  you  so  justly  enjoy. 

I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  est4Mim  the  king  entertains  for  you  does  not  leave  you 
Anything  to  wish ;  and  that  his  majesty  will  leani  with  real  satisfaction  that  your 
fellow-citizens  have  rewarded  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you  the  important  services  that 
you  have  rendered  them. 

I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  preserve  for  me  a  share  in  your  remembrance,  and  never 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  interest  I  take  in  your  happiness.  It  is  founded  on  the 
sentiments  of  attachment  of  which  I  have  assured  you,  and  with  which  I  ha\e  the 
honor  to  be,  etc., 

Dr  Vrrgennes. 


C<utri€8  to  Franklin.t 
[Translation.] 

Versailles,  July  10,  1785. 

Sir:  I  was  not  apprised  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  arrangements  which  you 
have  made  for  your  departure.  Had  I  been  informed  of  it  sooner  I  should  have  pro- 
posed to  the  king  to  order  a  frigate  t-o  convey  you  to  your  own  country  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  known  importance  of  the  services  yon  have  been  engaged  in,  to  the  esteem 
you  have  acquired  in  France,  and  the  particular  esteem  which  his  migesty  entertains 
for  you. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  to  accept  my  regrets,  and  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  most  entire 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
eervanty 

De  Castries. 

Jtov.  Corr.,  521.  t  Ibid.,  522.  t  Ibitl,  523. 
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FrankliH  to  Jay,  secretarn  of  foreign  a  fairs.' 

Philadklphia,  September  19,  17%. 

Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  to  acqaaint  yon  that  I  left  Paris  tho  12th  of  July,  and, 
agreeable  to  the  permission  of  Congress,  am  returned  to  my  own  conntry.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  recovered  bis  healtli,  and  was  mnch  esteemed  and  respects  there. 
Our  joint  letters  have  already  informed  yon  of  onr  late  proceedings,  to  which  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  except  that  the  last  act  I  did,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  for  makios 
treaties,  was  to  sign  with  him,  two  days  before  I  came  away,  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  that  bad  been  agreed  on  with  Prnssia,!  and  which  was  to  he  car- 
ried to  The  Hague  by  Mr.  Short,  there  to  be  signed  by  the  Baron  Thalemeyer,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  who,  without  the  least  hesitation,  had  approved  and  conceded  to 
the  new  hnmaue  articles  proposed  by  Congress.  Mr.  Short  was  also  to  call  at  Lon- 
don for  the  signature  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  I  learnt,  when  at  Southampton,  was  well 
received  at  the  British  conrt. 

The  Captain  Lamb,  who  in  a  letter  of  yours  to  Mr.  Adams  was  said  to  be  coming 
to  US  with  instructions  respecting  Morocco,  had  not  appeared,  nor  had  we  heard 
anything  of  him  ;  so  nothing  had  been  done  by  ns  in  that  treaty. 

I  left  the  court  of  France  in  the  same  friendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States  that  we  have  all  along  experienced,  though  concerned  to  6nd  that  onr  credit 
is  not  better  supported  in  the  payment  of  the  interest-money  due  on  our  loans,  which, 
in  case  of  another  war,  must  bo,  they  think,  extremely  prejudicial  to  ns,  and  indeed 
may  contribute  to  draw  on  a  war  the  sooner,  by  affording  onr  enemies  the  encoarag- 
ing  confidence  that  those  who  take  so  little  care  to  pay  will  not  again  find  it  easy  to 
borrow.  I  received  from  the  king  at  my  departure  the  present  of  his  picture  set 
round  with  diamonds,  usually  given  to  ministers  plenipotentiary  who  have  signed 
any  treaties  with  that  court ;  and  it  is  at  the  disposition  of  Congress,  to  whom  be 
pleased  to  present  my  dutiful  respects. 

1  am,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  etc., 

B.  Frankux. 

P.  S. — Not  caring  to  trust  them  to  a  common  conveyance,  I  send  by  my  late  secre- 
tary, who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  them  to  you,  all  the  original  treaties  I 
have  been  concerned  in  negotiating  that  were  completed.  Those  with  Portugal  and 
Denmark  continue  in  suspense. 

B.  F. 

Of  Franklin's  reception  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  of  his  election 
and  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  Pennsylvania;  of  his  part  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  Bnt  it  may  not 
be  improper,  in  closing  this  notice  of  him,  to  refer  once  more  to  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  Washington,  given  when  Franklin  was  approaching 
his  end.  I 


•2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  524. 

tSee  this  treaty  at  large  in  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,  1889, 
p.  899. 
I  See  supra  J  ^  113. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

JO  UN  AND  SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

Diplomatic  career.         ^  129.  *' John  Adams  was  a  delegate  in  the  First  CoDtineiital 

Congress,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  eflicient  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  For  three  years  his  labors  iu  Congress  were  incessant,  and  of  the 
most  valuable  kind.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  belonged  to  more  committees  than  any 
other  individual,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  each  with  remarkable  promptness 
and  energy. 

''The  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  having  assumed  an  important  aspect, 
Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  France  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deauo,  who 
had  been  recalled.  This  appointment  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  1777,  and 
in  the  following  February  ho  embarked  from  Boston.  After  a  long  and  disagreeable 
passage  of  forty-five  days  he  arrived  in  France.  Hero  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  mission,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  till  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France,  and  the  commission  was 
dissolved.  Having  no  longer  any  charge  to  execute  iu  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  left  Paris 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1779,  for  Nantes,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  his  own 
country.  Various  accidents  and  unexpected  causes  of  delay  kept  him  there  till  the 
14th  of  June,  when  he  sailed  in  the  French  frigate  the  SetmhUf  in  company  with  M. 
de  la  Luzerne,  who  was  coming  to  the  United  States  iu  the  character  of  minister 
plenipotentiary,  as  successor  to  M.  Gerard.  The  French  Government  had  voluntarily 
proffered  to  Mr.  Adams  a  passage  iu  this  vessel,  after  his  disappointment  iu  not  sail- 
ing in  the  American  frigate  Aliance^  as  he  first  expected.  The  Sensible  arrived  in 
Boston  on  the  .'^d  of  August. 

**  But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  a  spectator  only  of  public  events.  On 
the  27th  of  September  he  was  again  chosen  by  Congress  to  represent  his  country 
abroad,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  wLcn  that  nation  should  be  found  in  a  humor  to  rec* 
ognizo  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  enter  into  bonds  of  friendship. 
A  task  more  honorable,  momentous,  and  difficult  could  not  have  awaited  him,  nor 
one  bearing  more  emphatical  testimony  of  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
wisdom,  abilities,  integrity,  and  patriotism.  On  this  second  mission  he  sailed  in  the 
same  frigate  which  bad  brought  him  from  France;  accommodations  for  this  purpose 
having  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia.  The  vessel 
sprang  a  leak  on  the  passage,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ferrol,  in 
Spain,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  December.  From  this  place,  that  he  might 
avoid  further  hazards  and  uncertainty  of  a  sea  voyage  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Mr. 
Adams  resolved  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  point  of  his  destination.  He  reached  Paris 
on  the  9th  of  February.  1780.  The  extreme  badness  of  the  traveling  at  this  season 
had  detained  him  nearly  two  mouths  on  the  road. 

**By  the  terms  of  his  commission  the  place  of  his  residence  was  not  prescribed, 
bnt  for  the  present  he  chose  to  fix  himself  in  Paris,  as  amicable  relations  already  sub- 
sisted between  the  French  court  and  Cougress,  and  he  was  instructed  to  cousnlt  the 
French  ministry  in  regard  to  .j|[MMHMjent8  that  mighc  be  made  in  effecting  a 
treaty  with  England.    He  1  ^  th  Count  de  Vergennes  respect- 

Mo 
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iujX  the  time  and  luanner  of  carrying  his  instructions  into  exeentioo  and  on  other 
topics;  in  all  of  which,  however,  his  opinions  and  those  of  the  French  minister  wers 
somewhat  at  variance.  There  seeming  no  prospect  that  Great  Britain  wonld  soon 
he  inclined  to  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams  having  no  special  reasons  for  remaining  at  the 
French  court,  he  made  a  tour  to  Holland  in  the  heginuing  of  Angnst,  leaving  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Danu,  at  Pans. 

**  Meantime  Congress  had  assigned  him  another  duty.  Mr.  Henry  Lanrene  had 
been  appointed,  as  early  as  November,  1779,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  millions 
abroad,  but  having  been  prevented  by  various  causes  from  departing  on  this  service, 
Congress,  on  the  20th  of  June  following,  authorized  Mr.  Adams  to  engage  in  the 
nudertakiug,  aud  prosecute  it  till  Mr.  Laurens  or  some  other  person  in  his  stead 
should  arrive  in  Europe.  This  commission  reached  Paris  four  weeks  after  he  had 
left  that  city,  and  Mr.  Daua  proceeded  with  it  to  Holland.  Efforts  were  immediately 
marie  to  procure  a  loan  in  that  country,  which  were  for  a  long  time  ineffectnal,  hot 
which  at  hist  succeeded. 

"  Mr.  Laurens  sailed  for  Holland  in  August,  1780,  but  was  captured  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  a  British  frigate,  which  conveyed  him  to  Newfoundland,  whence  be 
was  sent  to  England  aud  imprisoued  in  the  Tower.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Congress,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  his  appointment  to  another  person;  and  on  the 
2i)th  of  December  Mr.  Adams  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  the  United  Provinces,*  and  he  was  furnished  with  separate  letters  of 
credence  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-General  and  to  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. The  state  of  parties  in  Holland,  and  particularly  the  influence  of  England 
there,  rendered  unavailing  all  advances  of  the  American  minister  towards  a  treaty. 

**  It  having  been  intimated  to  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  Due  de  la  Vaugnyon,  French 
ambassador  in  Holland,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  in  prospect  through  the  mediation 
of  Russia  aud  Austria,  aud  that  Count  de  Vergennes  would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  the 
subject  at  Versailles,  ho  set  off  for  Paris  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781.  He  had  several 
interviews  with  the  Count  de  Vergennes  and  a  correspondence  of  some  length. 
After  remaining  three  weeks  at  Pans  aud  Versailles  without  perceiving  any  apparent 
inilicatious  that  this  project  for  a  negotiation  would  come  to  maturity,  he  returned 
again  to  Holland. 

'^Oii  the  14th  of  Juno  Congress  appointed  four  other  commissioners,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Adams,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace;  pamely,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas  Jetferson,  aud  the  hrst  commission  of  Mr.  Adams 
for  this  purpose  was  annulled. 

'*A  misunderstanding  having  grown  up  between  England  and  the  United  Provinces 
cbieily  on  iiccount  of  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  in  joining  the  northern  powers  to 
carry  into  operation  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality,  the  French  court  thonght  it 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  seek  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland. 
This  step  was  accordingly  recommended  to  Congress  through  the  French  minister  aS 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  new  powers  were  conferred  on 
Mr.  Adams,  datc4  August  the  16th,  by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland,  limited  in  duration  to  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  England,  and  confonutible  to  the  treaties  then  subsisting  with  France. 

*'Tht5  {political  relations  hetweon  the  several  provinces  of  Holland  were  such, 
however,  that  the  process  of  negotiation  went  on  heavily  and  slowly.  The  English 
iiitorest  still  continue<l  strong,  even  after  the  war  had  begun,  aud  embarrassments 
of  various  kinds  were  thrown  in  the  way,  which  re<]uired  no  common  share  of 
Sjigaclty,  firmness,  and  perseverance  to  overconu*.  All  these  at  length  yielded;  and 
on  the  dth  of  October,  \7&2^  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Holland,  and  a  convention  concerning  recaptures  were  signed  at  The  Hague. 

*^  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay  had  now  been  for  three  or  four  months  actively  en- 


*  The  Netherlands. 
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gaged  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  at  Paris.  Having  thus  brought  affairs  to  a  happy 
issae  in  Holland,  Mr.  Adams  hastened  to  join  the  commissioners,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
before  the  end  of  October.  From  that  time  till  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed, 
NoTember  the  30th,  he  applied  himself  unremittingly  with  his  colleagues  to  the 
details  of  the  negotiation.  He  also  took  part  in  the  discnssions  respecting  the  de- 
finitive treaty  which  followed  from  time  to  time,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  that 
instrument. 

"In  the  winter  of  1784  he  was  in  Holland.  In  January,  1785,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  American  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  While  in 
England  be  wrote  his  Defense  of  the  American  Constitutions.  In  the  year  1788  per- 
mission was  granted  him  to  return  home,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  almost 
nine  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  ho  had  been  employed  in  services  of 
the  highest  responsibility  and  importance.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  first  presidency  of  Washington."  (2 
Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  534-536.) 

Of  Adams' election  in  1785  as  minister  to  England,  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of 
March  30,  thus  writes: 

*' J.  Adams  is  appointed  minister  to  court  of  London,  outvoting  R.  R.  Living- 
ston and  Rutledge — ^Adams,  H;  Livingston,  3;  Rut  ledge,  2.  The  first  vote— Adams, 
6;  Livingston,  5 ;  Rutledge,  2.  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  first  voted  for  Livingston, 
bat  went  over  to  Adams  finally.''    (Letters  of  Joseph  Jones,  142.) 

See,  for  an  interesting  estimate  of  Adams'  position,  Trcscot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolntion,  121. 

Gourace  sod  oratorical  powers.      §  130.  »iHi8  patriotism  was  ardent  and  even 

fierce;  attempts  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  him 
woald  only  have  intensified  its  fires.  He  was  capable  of  bold,  sadden 
action,  and  be  could  defend  sucb  action  by  oratory  singularly  thrilling, 
exhibiting  like  lightning  tbe  path  and  the  perils  ahead,  and  in  doing  so 
dazzling  as  well  as  gniding.  *  *  *  He  was,  as  Jefferson  said,  the 
Colossns  on  whom  depended,  so  far  oratorical  eiiect  wiis  concerned,  tbe 
contest  for  independence."  ♦ 

BMifltftDCfl  to  dominant  In-        1 131.  Walter  Scott  tcUs  of  a  Scotcb  laird  who, 

when  be  was  asked  by  an  Englishman  as  to 
James  I,  said :  "  Ken  ye  an  ape  f  Gin  I  hold  bim  be  bites  you  ;  gin 
yon  hold  bim  bo  bites  me."  Just  tbe  opposite  was  Adams.  He  could 
not  be  "  held  "  by  auybody.  If  be  suspected,  and  in  such  matters  sus. 
picion  was  natural  to  bim,  any  attempt  to  "  hold  "  bim,  wbetber  by  undue 
political  pressure,  as  be  thought  was  the  attitude  to  bim  of  France,  or 
by  a  persuasive  subtle  supremacy,  as  certainly  was  the  case  with  Frank- 
lin, be  resented  and  justified  his  resentment  to  himself  by  honestly  in- . 
vesting  its  objects  with  the  attributes  they  would  have  had  if  bis  suspi- 
cions were  true.  These  antagonisms  as  between  the  various  govern- 
ments with  which  he  came  in  contiict  he  distributed  with  impartialit}', 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  one  with  which  he  had  most  closely  to 
deal  was  the  one  whose  faults  be  saw  at  the  time  most  plainly.  '<  He 
has  a  sound  head  on  substantial  points,"  said  Jefferson,  when  speak- 


01  • 


*  3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2  ed.,  p.  927,  where  Adama'  acUoDOD  the  peace  commission  in 
examined  at  large. 
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iug  of  liiin  on  February  14, 1783,  to  Madison  in  a  letter  heretofore  nnpob- 
lisbed,*  <*and  I  think  he  has  intefi^rity.  I  am  glad  therefore  that  he  is  on 
the  commission  (to  negotiate  peace,  a  position  Jefierson  ha<l  declined), 
and  expect  he  will  l)e  useful  in  it.  His  dislike  of  all  parties  ami  all  men^ 
by  balancing  his  prejudices,  may  give  the  same  fair  play  to  his  reason  as  a 
general  benignity  of  temper.'*^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Jefferson  said: 

**  You  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  outertaiuecl  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adaron.  •  •  * 
I  afterwards  saw  proofs  which  convicted  him  of  vanity  and  a  blindness  to  it  of  which 
no  germ  appeared  in  Congress.  A  seven  months*  intimacy  with  him  here  (in  Paris) 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London  have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him  closely. 
He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable  effects  of  the 
motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of  him.  He 
is  as  disinterested  as  the  being  whonia<le  him ;  he  ib  profound  in  his  views  and  accu- 
rate in  his  judgment,  except  when  a  knowle<1ge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  form  a 
judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  you  will  love  him  if  ever  yoa  beeome 
acquainted  with  him.  He  would  be,  as  he  waj>,  a  great  man  in  Congress."  (Jefferson 
to  Madison,  January  30,  1787,  2  Jefferson^s  Works,  107.) 

But  the  ^^  balancing  "  did  not  take  place  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
in  which  the  parties  who  pressed  against  him  were  in  equal  proximity. 
He  declared,  it  is  true,  as  we  will  see  hereafter,  that  he  distrusted  all 
European  states.t  It  was,  however,  only  as  to  the  state  with  which  he 
was  at  the  time  brought  into  contact  that  this  distrust  took  overt  shape. 
When  he  was  minister  in  England  his  spirit  rose  within  him  at  the 
humiliations  there  imposed  ui>on  him.  When  he  was  in  France  he  was 
a  good  part  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  irritation  at  Vergennes 
and  at  the  whole  French  system.  J  So  it  was  in  the  controversies  between 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee.  Adams  had  been  for  years  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Ijce  family,  but  this  by  itself  would  not  have  decided  him  to 
espouse,  as  he  said,  Arthur  Lee's  cause  against  Franklin.  §  Arthur  Lee, 
erratic,  susi>ected  by  Vergennes  of  at  least  want  of  caution  in  keeping 
state  secrets,  without  patience  or  tact  or  diplomatic  skill,  could  never 
have  impinged  upon  Adams;  whereas  Adams  found  himself  when  in 
Paris  surrounded  and  confined  by  the  all-subduing  influence  of  Frank- 
lin. Even  when  it  was  notorious  that  he,  with  Arthur  Lee,  formed  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legation  and  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  overrule  Frank- 
lin, yet  it  was  to  Franklin  that  both  the  French  and  English  ministries 
turned,  as  if  he  were  not  only  the  sole  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe,  but  as  if  he  was  endowcl  with  plenipotentiary  i>ower.  This 
could  not  be  helped,  yet  it  was  intolerable  to  Adams.    He  declared  to 


•  MSS.  Department  of  State.  Since  the  above  "was  written  this  extract  has  been 
pnblisbed  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Baucroft's  History  of  the  CuuAti- 
tut  ion. 

t  See  3  John  Adams'  Works,  310. 

t  Instances  of  this  are  referred  to  in  index,  title  Adams. 

^  A  letter  from  John  Adams  to  Samuel  Adams,  dated  at  Passy,  Deceml»er  7,  ITTf^ 
and  rriticisin<;  with  great  freedom  liis  associates  in  the  American  legation  at  Paria, 
will  be  found  in  9  Ma>r.  of  Amer.  History,  407. 
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Livingston  on  July  18, 1783,  tbathis  position  in  Paris  is  <*  annihilation  f 
and  again,  on  August  2,  1783,  that  he  "  would  rather  be  a  door-keeper 
in  Congress  than  remain  in  Paris  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  ^xk^^ 
months;  "♦  and  even  when  he  luul  Arthur  Lee  to  sustain  him,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  say  that  no  matter  what  arrangement  the  commis- 
Hioners  might  make  among  themselves,  to  Franklin  alone  would  foreign 
diplomatists  look  as  the  possessor  of  authority.  There  could  be  no  equi- 
poise of  dislikes  under  such  a  condition.  No  man  of  Adams'  ability,  ambi- 
tion, and  vanity  would  have  consented  to  be  thus  reduced,  as  Adams  said, 
to  a  cipher.  In  some  important  respects  this  was  unfortunate.  It  led 
bim  in  his  bitterness  to  take  wrong  views  both  of  Franklin  and  of  diplo- 
macy in  general.  "  No  man,"  he  declared  to  Gerry  on  September  3, 
1783,  "  will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  in  general  who  is  not  depraved 
in  his  morals  or  warped  from  your  interests.'^  It  added  new  vigor  to 
the  pertinjicity  with  which  he  insisted  on  those  abortive  and  indecorous 
missions  to  foreign  courts  which  did  so  much  to  prejudice  our  position 
abroad,  and  which  were  not  the  less  unsuccessful  from  the  fact  that  he 
advised  such  of  those  ministers  as  he  had  intlueuce  with  to  distrust  both 
Franklin  and  France.  It  came  near,  through  the  indiscreet  censures  on 
France  and  Vergennes  which  he  volunteered  to  Yergennes  in  corre- 
spondence and  through  the  publicity  with  which  he  charged  France 
with  selfishness  and  dui)licity,  in  breaking  ux)  our  friendly  relations  with 
France,  and  it  might  have  achieved  that  disastrous  triumph  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  influencing  Congress  to  retain  Arthur  Lee  in  the  Paris 
mission  and  to  disgrace  Franklin.  It  led  him  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations to  oppose  Franklin's  distinctive  view  that  the  treaty  was  not  a 
mere  grant  of  independence  from  Britain  but  a  partition  of  the  British 
Empire,  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  same  position  as  it  left  what 
remained  of  the  British  Empire,  as  to  rights  not  specilically  distributed. 
It  made  him  at  least  indifferent  to  Franklin's  proposition  for  an  assump- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  loyalist  indemnities  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  Canada.  But  the  fault  was  in  a  large  meiisnre  in  the  action 
of  Congress  by  which  the  Paris  legation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  ministers  each  with  indeterminate  powers,  t  And  it  is 
eminently  to  Adams'  credit  that  he  perceived  this,  and  advised  Con- 
gress to  retain  for  the  French  legation  Franklin  as  sole  minister.  When, 
however,  the  peace  commission  was  organized  it  seemed  necessary  for 
this  special  purpose  to  constitute  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  in  it  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  sections,  and  to  relieve  Franklin  from  the 
enorn^ous  responsibility  which  w^ould  have  been  cast  on  him  by  being 
the  sole  envo}'  for  pacification*,  and  in  this  point  Franklin  and  Adams 
concurred. 

How  far  iutimuoa  by  van-        §  132.  "  I  thcu,"  subscqucntly  Said  Hamilton, 

iiy  • 

when  speaking  of  his  own  observations  as  a  mem- 


•  Seo  7  John  Adams'  Wai^^^"^^^^      t  See  supray  J  106,  /. 
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ber  of  Cougress,  '^  adopted  aii  opiuiou,  whicb  all  my  subseqaent  expe- 
rieuce  bas  coutirmed,  tbat  be  is  a  mau  of  au  iuiagiuatiou  subliinated 
and  ecceutric,  propitious  ueitber  to  tbe  regular  display  of  soaud  judg- 
ment nor  to  steady  perseverance  in  a  systematic  plan  of  conduct,  and  I 
began  to  perceive,  wbat  bas  since  been  too  manifest,  tbat  to  tbis  defect 
are  added  tlie  unfortunate  foibles  of  vanity  witbout  bonds  and  a  jeal- 
ousy capable  of  discoloring  every  object.  Strong  evidence  of  some  tniits 
of  tbis  cbaracter  is  to  be  found  in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams,  wbicb  was 
sent  by  tbe  tben  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  Congress.  Tbe  reading 
of  tbis  journal  extremely  embarrassed  bis  friends,  especially  tbe  dele- 
gates of  Massacbusetts,  wbo  more  tban  once  interrupted  it,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  on  tbe  suggestion  that  it  bore  the 
marks  of  a  private  and  confidential  paper,  wbicb  by  some  mistake  had 
gotten  into  its  i>resent  situation,  and  never  could  have  been  designed 
as  a  public  document  for  tbe  inspection  of  Congress.  Tbe  good  humor 
of  that  body  yielded  to  tbe  suggestion.'^* 

In  tbis  journal  occurred  tbe  passage  quoted  by  Hamilton:  ^'The  com- 
pliment of  ^  Monsieur,  vous  ^tes  le  Washington  de  la  n^gociatioa'  was  re- 
|)eated  to  me  by  more  tban  one  person.  ♦  ♦  •  a  few  of  these  compli- 
ments would  kill  Franklin  if  they  should  come  to  his  ears."  t  In  a  letter, 
heretofore  unpublished,  of  December  7, 1783,  from  Osgood,  a  Massachu- 
setts delegate,  to  Adams,  t  the  reading  of  this  journal  is  thus  noticed: 

"  You  will  pardou  ino  iu  caudidly  nieiitiouing  to  you  the  effects  of  yonr  long  joor- 
Dal,  forwarded  after  the  signing  of  the  provisional  treaty.  It  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary in  Congress.  It  was  too  luinnte  for  the  delicacy  of  several  of  the  geutlenien. 
They  appeared  very  much  disposed  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous.'* 

There  is  a  simplicity  iu  recording  such  incidents  as  these  and  rejwrt- 
ing  them  to  Congress,  which  is  at  least  inconsistent  with  guile  as  well 
as  with  a  capacity  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  communications  upon 
others;  but,  aside  from  this,  such  keen  susceptibility  to  praise,  with  its 
counterpoise  of  irritation  and  resentment  at  the  withholding  of  praise, 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  a  safe  negotiator.  Had  Adams  been  sole  min- 
ister at  Paris  at  the  time  when  he  addressed  Vergennes  in  terms  of  such 
irritation  that  Vergennes  declined  to  have  further  intercourse  with  him, 
our  alliance  with  France  might  have  been  imperiled.  Had  Adams 
been  the  sole  negotiator  of  peace  iu  1782  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that, 
subject  as  he  was  on  the  one  side  to  the  attraction  of  flattery,  on  tbe 
other  side  to  the  repulsion  of  suspicion,  the  immense  concessions  of 


•C  Hamilton's  Works,  by  Lodge,  3%. 

t  3  John  Adams'  Works,  30y. 

;  Bancroft's  MSS. 

Samuel  Osgood  was  born  iu  174d,  became  a  merchant  in  Boston,  served  io  the  Coo- 
tineutal  Army  iu  1775;  left  the  army  in  1776 ;  was  a  delegate  from  Massachusetta  to 
Congress  between  1780  and  1784;  was  Postmaster-General  in  178D-17yi,  and,  on  R^ 
moving  to  New  York  became  naval  otficer  of  the  i>ort  of  New  York  from  1803  till  his 
death  in  1813. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  in  Congress,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Samuel 
Adams. 
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the  peace  of  1782,  the  result  in  the  maiu  of  Franklin's  calmuesB,  tact, 
clear  intellect,  and  comprehensive  patriotism,  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  difficulty  was  distrust  of  France,  which  was  then  the 
normal  condition  of  Adams'  mind,  partly  because  France  was  locally 
the  dominant  political  influence,  partly  because  Franklin  was  supposed 
to  be  unduly  friendly  to  France,  partly  because  ho  considered  himself 
neglected  by  France,  and  partly  because  he  exaggerated  the  bias  of 
France  towards  Spain.  But  on  this  question  the  following  from  Edward 
Everett  is  well  worthy  of  acceptance : 

**  We  have  the  bii^^best  adiuiratiou  of  the  talent,  the  political  courage,  the  liviu^j 
Ardor,  and  the  unspotted  purity  of  John  Adams,  the  *  Colossus  of  iudepeudenco.' 
None  can  exceed  us  in  respect  for  the  Spartan  firmness,  the  matchless  ciroumspection, 
tho  digniAed  patience  of  Jay.  But  these  sentiments  may  be  reconciled  with  the  high- 
est respect  for  Franklin's  sagacity,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  and  for  the  sincerity  of 
tho  French  court.  There  is  no  yroof  that  France  was  playing  us  lalse.*'  (Everett,  in 
33  North  Amer.  Rev.,  474.) 

zeaioua  iD^tb|^perfonnance       1 133.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  tact  or 

judgment,  of  Adams'  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
bis  diplomatic  duties  there  can  be  question.  His  letters,  as  given  in 
the  following  voiumes,  occupy  much  more  space  than  even  those  of 
Franklin.  They  consist  however  in  a  large  measure  of  copious  extracts 
from  foreign  journals,  with  occasional  discussions  of  European  politics. 
In  some  respects  they  may  be  useful,  as  giving  notes  of  current  political 
events;  but  they  do  not,  because  they  could  not,  give  us  an  inside  vievv 
of  political  secrets,  nor  are  they  a  satisfactory  record  of  legation  busi- 
ness. That  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin  to  perform  and 
narrate.  Yet  of  Adams'  zeal  and  industry  these  letters  are  abundant 
proof.  And  it  is  difiicult  not  to  admire  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Congress,  distasteful  as  they  might  be,  and  the 
energy  which  he  threw  into  each  new  duty  imposed  on  him,  however 
onerous,  provided  that  in  the  discharge  of  it  he  had  the  leadership. 

chwiges  In  his  views  M  to        §  134  At  the  outsct  of  his  political  life   John 

diplomacy.  ^  ^ 

Adams,  then  in  full  sympathy  with  his  eminent 
namesake,  Samuel  Adams,  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  distinct- 
ively revolutionary  or  " liberative "  school  of  American  statesmen.* 
The  work  to  be  done,  in  their  view,  was  the  throwing  off  of  the  British 
yoke,  and  the  instrument  of  revolution  was  to  be  earnest  *^  militia"  force. 
This  force,  they  held,  when  operating  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war 
and  finance,  was  to  succeed  by  its  own  vehement  simplicity.  Of  this 
policy  John  Adams  was  the  principal  exponent  in  the  line  of  diplomacy. 
To  carry  it  out,  ministers  of  straightforward  earnestness  were  to  be  sent, 
without  invitation,  to  the  leading  European  continental  courts,  demand- 
ing, in  language  not  to  be  too  deferential,  not  merely  recognition,  but 

^Sv^^ra,  *J2,4,  11,  15-19. 
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pecaniary  aid.  *  Adams  was  the  moviii|i^  i)ower  which  produced  this 
multiplication  of  legations.  By  his  advice,  against  that  of  Franklin  and 
Vergeunes,  was  Dana  sent  to  Russia  on  a  mission  not  merely  barren 
but  humiliating.  In  accordance  with  his  policy  was  the  extraordinary 
spectiicle  exhibited  of  Izanl  remaining  in  Paris  during  the  whole  two 
years  of  his  fantastic  mission  to  Tuscany,  and  of  Arthur  and  William 
Lee  traversing  central  Eui*ope,  repelled  from  court  to  court  with  a  dis- 
respect which  through  them  reached  their  country,  t  It  was  also  in 
accordance  with  this  view  that  a  blunt  candor  was  adopted  by  Adams 
at  the  outset  of  his  diplomatic  career,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  c«m- 
dor,  exhibited  in  certain  unnecessary  advice  given  by  him  to  Vergennes, 
the  rupture  already  spoken  of  occurred  between  him  and  that  araial>le 
minister.  I 


*  Supra,  ^6y  15,  106. 

t  Supra,  ^  18. 

t  See  Huutingtou  to  AdamSi  Jan.  10,  1781,  coDdemning  this  want  of  consideration, 
and  also  7  John  Adams'  Works,  353 ;  2  (printed)  Journal  Secret  Session  of  Congrefls, 
393. 

Mr.  Lecky  on  this  topic  thns  speaks:  *'0n  February,  1780,  John  Adanis  arrived 
in  Paris  with  iustriictious  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  event  of  a  peace,  but  his  relations  with  Vorgennes  were  very  stormy.  Adams 
was  an  able  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  he  had  been  commissioner  at  Paris  on  the 
recall  of  Silan  Di^aue,  he  was  not  quite  unaccustomed  to  European  ways,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  {singularly  wanting  in  the  peculiar  t^ict  and  delicacy  required  in 
a  diplomatist.  The  terms  in  which  he  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  French 
expe<litions  to  America,  the  anxiety  which  he  showed,  at  a  time  when  America  was 
depending  almost  wholly  upon  French  assistance,  to  represent  his  country  as  com- 
pletely the  equal  of  France,  and  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  obligation,  and  the  sturdy  but 
somewhat  pedantic  republicanism  with  which  he  thought  it  itecessary  to  assure  the 
minister  of  one  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  in  Europe  that  ^  the  principle  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  a  form  of  government  according  to  their  own  judgmenta  and 
inclinations  is  in  this  intelligent  age  so  well  agreed  on  in  the  world  that  it  would  be 
thought  dishonorable  in  mankind  in  general  to  violate  it'  (5  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr., 
299)  made  the  worst  possible  impression.  Vergennes  positively  refused  to  hold  any 
further  communication  with  any  American  envoy  except  Franklin,  while  Fninklio 
himself  was  only  able  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters  by  disavowing  the  Beutimentaol 
his  colleagues.  Vergennes  was  perfectly  determined  not  to  make  any  pe^ce  apart 
from  America,  and  ho  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  sever  the  interests  of  America 
from  those  of  France,  but  he  feared  greatly  that  if  Adanis  were  suffered  to  off«*ra 
commercial  treaty  a  separate  peace  might  be  made  between  America  and  England, 
and  that  the  latter  power  mijiht  then  turn  her  undivided  strength  against  her  Ean>> 
pean  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  clearly  recognized  that  a  speedy  peace  had  be- 
come a  capital  interest  to  France.  He  was  fully  resolved  not  to  continue  the  war  for 
thepurposeof  extending  American  republicanism  to  Canada,  and,  provided  the  inde- 
l)endence  of  America  were  actually  established,  he  had  no  wish  to  oblige  England  to 
make  any  recognition  which  might  appear  to  her  a  humiliation.  The  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  Genoa,  he  said,  had  never  been  formally  recognized  by  their  for- 
mer masters,  and  Spain  had  delayed  her  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
llollaiul  till  loug  after  it  had  been  established  indisputably  as  a  fact."  (4  Lecky*} 
History  of  England,  171').) 
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He  justified  this  in  a  letter  of  February  21, 1782,  already  quoted,  to 
Livingston,  in  which  he  said: 

"Wise  men  know  that  militia  sometimes  gain  victories  over  regahir  troops  even 
by  departing  from  the  rules,"  Jidding,  "I  bavo  long  since  learned  that  a  man  may 
give  offense  and  yet  succeed."    (7  John  Adanis'  Works,  525,528.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  as  time  passed  on  he  became  doubtful  as  to 
the  success  of  the  "militia'^  system,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  en- 
tirely unceremonious  and  unsophisticated  mode  of  dealing  with  foreign 
governments.  He  never,  it  is  true,  resorted  to  anything  like  trickery 
in  his  political  procedures,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  Of  trickery 
he  was  not  only  incapable,  but  his  very  attempt  at  it  would,  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  have  been  so  transparent  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  trick.  But  he  began  to  adapt  himself  not  only  to  the  considerate 
regar4l  for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  as  essential  to  diplomatic  as 
it  is  to  social  life,  but  to  the  rules  of  the  "  regular^  service,  at  which 
he  had  previously  so  much  chafed.  As  President  he  was  careful  to  send 
to  foreign  courts  the  most  experienced  and  courteous  statesmen  he 
could  find.  And  so  far  from  flinging  abroad  ministers  without  assur- 
ances of  their  reception,  he  made  it  a  sine  qua  7ion  of  his  famous  pacifi- 
catory mission  to  France  that  no  ministers  should  go  to  France  unless 
assurances  came  that  they  would  be  received  with  the  respect  due  the 
representatives  of  a  powerful  and  independent  state. 

A8  to  hia^nc^^ion  of  the       §  135.  Qf  his  chaugc  of  political  views  in  other 

relations  notice  has  been  already  taken ^  and  it 
has  been  seen  that  with  the  era  of  peace,  when  the  time  for  destruction 
was  over,  he  left,  perhaps  not  without  some  little  abruptness,  the  ranks 
of  purely  liberative  revolutionary  statesmen,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
work  of  buihling  up  a  system  in  place  of  that  to  the  pulling  down  of  which 
he  had  con  tributed  so  largely.  And  if  in  this  he  is  open  to  criticism,  this 
would  be  not  for  undertaking  constructive  work,  but  for  undertaking 
it  as  something  to  be  started  de  novo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
structive statesmen  of  the  Revolution — by  Washington,  Franklin,  Liv- 
ingston, and  Morris,  in  particular — a  constitutional  edifice,  not  without 
great  opposition  from  those  with  whom  Adams  was  politically  associ- 
ated, was  gradually  growing  up  under  the  temporary  scafifolding  which 
the  confederate  systetn  afibrded,  and  this  constitutional  edifice  was 
soon  to  take  final  shape  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  work  was  not  helped  by  Adams^  publications  issued  by  him  when 
he  took  ap  the  position  of  a  constructive.  Honest  and  patriotic  as  he 
was,  it  was  his  tendency  to  overstate  his  case,  and  the  arguments  he 
used  to  show  the  importance  of  a  new  and  strong  government  might, 
if  they  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  expositions  of  the  Federalist,  have 
driven  from  the  new  constitution  some  of  those  who  gave  it  a  decisive 
support*    This,  however,  does  not  belong  to  our  present  range  of  top- 

*See  supra,  }  4. 
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ics.  It  is  enougb  here  to  say  that  zealous  as  Adams  was  daring  the 
Eevolutiou  for  what  he  called  <'  militia  diplomacy,''  it  was  not  adopted 
by  him  when  he  took  the  helm  in  i>ersou. 

Samuel  Adania.         §  I35rt.  The  voluminous  papcFS  of  Samuel  Adams,  in 

the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  free  inspection  of 
which  he  granted  to  me,  enable  an  accurate  estimate  to  bo  made  of  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  statesman,  whose  career  they  illustrate. 
In  the  series  of  large  volumes  in  which  this  corresi>ondence  is  entered 
are  given  not  merely  the  letters  he  received  during  the  Revolution,  bot 
drafts  or  copies  of  letters  written  by  him.  Not  only  are  his  i>olitical 
views  here  brought  to  light  without  reserve,  but  in  his  family  letters 
and  in  the  drafts  and  memoranda  of  papers  issued  or  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  him  his  character,  as  well  as  his  life,  are  exhibited  with  a  full- 
ness and  naturalness  which  win  entire  conddence  that  we  have  lieie 
exhibited  to  us  the  man  as  he  really  was.  And  among  his  character- 
istics we  discover  the  following: 

Incoiruptible  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  desiring  neither  money  nor 
oflice,  and  incapable  of  being  swerved  from  his  course  by  either ;  aoeos* 
tomed  to  live  with  great  frugality,  and  so  indifferent  to  money  as  to 
take  no  pains  even  to  make  it  for  his  daily  support,  he  gave  uutiriug 
energy  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  against  authority.  This  principle  he 
gathered  from  the  Puritans  by  whom  Massachusetts  was  settled*  and 
like  them  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  inquiry  how  far  the  liberty 
of  one  man,  if  absolutely  carried  out,  may  not  be  a  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty in  others.  Liberty  of  the  individual  was  under  all  hazards  to  be 
secured  and  all  sorts  of  despotisms  overthrown.  To  enforce  these  views 
lie  used  the  town  meetings  of  Massachusetts  with  skill  and  zeal  that 
knew  no  abatement.  The  field  was  an  admirable  one  for  his  purpose. 
At  these  meetings  there  were  to  be  found  many  high  spirited  and 
determined  men  like  himself  by  whom  the  cause  of  liberty  was  held 
deserving  of  every  sacrifice,  and  by  these  men  the  town  meetings  were 
controlled,  and  from  them  delegates  were  elected  to  provincial  assem- 
blies and  to  committees  of  correspondence.  In  this  way  men  of  hisown 
tyi)e  were  chosen  as  his  associates  in  public  affiiirs,  and  over  them  his 
influence  was  supreme. 

When  we  read  his  correspondence  we  see  the  source  of  the  elements 
of  this  influence.  He  controlled  the  elections;  and  such  was  his  aa.<- 
tere  purity  of  character,  so  earnest  and  yet  implacable  his  advocacy  of 
the  principles  he  maintained,  so  keen  the  logic  with  which  he  carried 
out  these  principles  to  their  extremest  consequences,  that  those  who 
went  to  Congress  under  his  auspices  were  apt  to  remain  in  it  under  his 
control. 

But  devotion  so  uncompromising  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conld 
not  be  limited  to  resistance  to  authority  from  abroad*    By  authority  at 
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home  this  principle  could  also  be  put  in  jeopardy.  To  him  the  town 
meeting  was  the  primary  guardiau  of  liberty,  and  it  was  because  Con- 
gress represented  either  town  meetings,  or  the  equrvaleut  of  town  mee^ 
ings,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  proper  depository  of  i)ower.  But  beyond 
this  he  would  not  go.  He  was  for  placing  the  entire  direction  of  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  congressional  committees  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Congifess  5  and  he  not  only  resolutely  opposed  the 
establishment  of  departments  of  finance  and  of  foreign  affairs,  but  when 
these  departments  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Morris  and  Livingston, 
he  not  only  looked  on  these  eminent  men  with  distrust  as  intruders  on 
the  domain  of  jiopular  rights,  but  he  almost  uniforml}'  threw  his  influ- 
ence against  the  measures  they  held  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Washington  was  in  military  affairs  more  or  less  supreme ; 
and  while  he  respected  Washington's  moral  charaeter  and  while  he  was 
not  a  participant  in  any  cabal  for  his  removal,  yet  he  opposed  almost 
every  project  which  Washington  thought  necessary  for  military  success, 
while  hoover  and  overagain  insisted  that  Washington's  '^  Fabian  dilatori- 
ness  "  should  be  overruled  by  peremptory  congressional  instructions  to 
attaek  the  enemy  no  matter  at  what  odds.  And  the  jealousy  with  which 
be  watched  Washington  as  the  embodiment  of  military  power  appears 
from  the  frequent  lett^jrs  by  and  to  him  among  his  papers,  in  which  the 
"  Fabian  policy  "  of  the  "  great  man  "  is  disapproved  and  his  measures 
for  building  up  the  army  obj  ?cted  to.  And  this  may  be  attributed  not 
so  much  to  personal  opposition  to  Washington  as  to  his  dislike  of 
executive  authority  and  to  his  acceptance  of  the  view,  elsewhere 
commented  on,  that  in  revolutions  heroic  and  impetuous  force  is  rather 
embarrassed  than  aided  by  the  arts  of  military  and  diplomatic  science, 
and  the  mechanism  constructed  by  these  arts  it  can  sweep  aside  by  its 
natural  onslaught. 

With  Franklin  Samuel  Adams  had  little  correspondence ;  but  among 
his  papers  are  numerous  letters  from  Arthur  Lee,  Kichard  U.  Lee,  and 
William  Lee,  charging  Franklin  with  dissoluteness,  disloyalty,  and 
peculation ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Arthur  Lee's  continuance  in 
the  French  legation  would  make  Franklin's  position  intolerable,  Samuel 
Adams  voted  not  only  to  retain  Arthur  Lee,  but  to  humiliate  Franklin 
by  a  resolution  declaring  him  to  be  engaged  in  ^^  dissensions"  in  that 
legation. 

The  position  of  Congress  when  led  by  Samuel  Adams,  especially  on 
the  question  of  enlistments,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Parliament  of  1654 
when  led  by  Bradshaw.  In  both  cases  legislation  deemed  essential  by 
the  executive  was  refused.  In  letters  written  by  confidential  agents 
of  the  British  Government  in  1781  and  the  early  part  of  1782  it  was  said 
that  Washington's  only  course  in  order  to  sustain  himself  would  be  to 
follow  the  example  of  Cromwell  and  dissolve  and  even  imprison  the  con- 
tumacious legislators;  and  it  was  further  said  that  if  Washington  took 
this  coarse  he  would  be  supported  by  the  army.    But  Cromwell's  dissoln- 
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tiou  of  parliameutary  goveruraent  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a 
restoration  of  tbo  Stuarts.  Washington's  submission  to  tbe  legislative 
action,  bowever  unwise  tbat  action  was,  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by 
the  call  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  he  was  president,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Two  causes,  after  the  war  was  over,  contributed  greatly  to  modify 
Samuel  Adams'  jealousy  of  executive  po^er.  In  the  first  idace  tbe 
Continental  Congress  fell  into  a  decrepitude  which  drew  from  him  a 
reluctant  confession  that  it  was  as  a  body  incapable  of  administering 
the  federal  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  for  such  purposes  a  stronger 
federal  government  should  be  instituted.  In  the  second  place  Shay's 
rebellion  showed  that  by  town  meetings  the  affairs  of  States  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  governed,  and  that  a  stronger  State  government  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  than  that  which  previously  had  been  his 
ideal.  He  adopted,  as  the  result  of  this  experience,  the  position  that 
both  federal  and  State  governments,  as  co-ordinate  sovereign  powers, 
should  be  supreme  in  their  particular  orbits.  Hence  it  was  that  be 
accepted  the  federal  Constitution  as  reported  by  theConstitatioual  Con- 
vention, on  the  understanding  that  amendments  should  be  adopted  giv- 
ing additional  security  to  individual  liberty  and  State  sovereignty;  and 
that,  when  these  amendments  were  passed  in  substance  as  he  pToi>osed, 
he  gave  the  Constitution  his  cordial  support.  Hence  also  it  was  that  as 
governor  of  the  State,  in  1794,  1795,  1796,  he  was  resolute  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  State  law  as  much  against  popular  tumult  on  the 
one  side  as  federal  aggression  on  the  other.  Yet  till  his  death,  in  18U3, 
he  maintained,  while  loyally  accepting  the  federal  Constitntion,  and 
accepting,  though  not  until  after  long  experience,  the  necessity  of  invest- 
ing the  executive  and  judiciary  with  powers  in  their  fundamental  rela- 
tions co-ordinate  with  the  legislature,  he  watched  with  his  old  jesdoasy 
any  encroachment  of  authority,  whether  federal  or  State,  over  the  limits 
of  the  law,  and  he  continued  to  regard  England  as  si  e  then  was  with  tbe 
same  distrust  with  which  his  Puritan  predecessors  ha<l  regarded  Eng- 
land under  Charles  II  and  he  himself  had  regarded  England  under  Lord 
North.  This  brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the  federalists,  by  whom 
his  election  as  governor  was  opposed,  and  caused  him  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  Jay's  treaty  and  to  supi>ort  Jeff'erson's  candidacy  for  the  presi- 
dency.   His  life  then  fell  into  three  distinct  eras: 

(1)  That  of  rightful  organization  of  popular  power  to  overthrow  the 
British  rule. 

(2)  That  of  the  wrong-headed  diversion  of  these  forces  for  the  obstrac- 
tion  of  the  building  up  an  adequate  revolutionary  government. 

(3)  That  of  the  rightful  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  i>opular  and  of 
administrative  power,  which  he  advocateil  and  enforced  after  the  per- 
fection of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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ARTHUR  LEE, 

oatiineof  history.         §  130.  Arthur  Lee,  according  to  the  notice  by  Sparks, 

in  his  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Eevolation, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  born  on  the  20th  of  Deceraber,  1740.  His 
early  education  was  finished  at  Eton  College,  in  England,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  med- 
ical profession.  Having  gone  through  with  the  usual  courses,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  leaving  Edinburgh  he  traveled 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  physic.  Not  well  satisfied  with  this  calling,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  it  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
went  over  to  London,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Temple  about  the 
year  lim. 

From  this  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  Eevolution  Arthur  Lee 
held  a  correspondence  with  his  brothers,  and  several  other  persons  in 
America,  respecting  the  political  state  of  things  in  England,  and  the 
transactions  relating  to  the  Colonies.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  was  appointed  by  the  assembly'  of  Mass<a- 
chusetts  to  be  agent  for  that  colony,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1775.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  committee  of  secret  correspondence  requested  Mr.  Lee  to  act  as 
their  secret  agent  in  London,  and  to  transmit  to  them  any  information 
which  he  might  think  important.  He  wrote  to  the  committee  several 
letters  while  acting  in  this  agency. 

When  commissioners  to  the  court  of  France  were  appointed,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, one  of  the  number,  declined  accepting  the  appointment,  and 
Arthur  Lee  was  put  in  his  place  October  22,  1776.  He  proceeded  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  he  met  the  other  commissioners.  In  the  spring 
of  1777  he  went  to  Spain,  by  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  de- 
sign of  procuring  aid  from  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  was  partially  successful.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  made  a  short  tour  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  for  similar  purposes,  and 
maintained  for  some  time  a  correspondence  of  a  political  nature  with 
Baron  de  Schulenberg,  one  of  the  Prussian  ministers.  Meantime  he 
received  from  Congress  the  appointment  of  commissioner  to  Spain,  but 
he  never  went  out  of  France  while  acting  under  this  commission.  It 
expired  when  Mr.  Jay  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 
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Arthur  Lee  retarned  to  the  United  States  in  September,  1780,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. By  this  body  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress.  While  iu  that 
capacity  he  was  made  one  of  a  commission  to  form  treaties  with  the 
Indians  on  the  northwestern  frontiers,  and  was  occupied  several  months 
in  the  duties  of  that  expedition.  He  died  in  Virginia,  alter  a  short  ill- 
ness, on  the  12th  of  December,  1792.* 

His  P'Jj^J{»^^l^^*[*j*|^j?  ^°K-        §  137.  Of  Arthur  Lee's  course  iu  England,  prior 

to  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1770,  we  have  occa- 
sional glimpses.  Abandoning  medicine,  he  became,  after  due  study,  a 
barrister;  he  was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  public  press,  and  he  was  in 
particular  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  called  Junius  Americanus, 
which  undertook  to  apply  to  British  action  towards  Americii  the  same 
style  of  invective  which  Junius  applied  to  British  afiairs.  He  was  au  ac- 
quaintance of  Paul  Went  worth,  whose  position  is  described  iu  another 
page  'y  t  and  of  their  relations  Governor  Hutchinson  gives  the  following 
notice  in  his  diary  under  date  of  April  27,  1775 : 

''Paul  Wentworth  called;  gave  me  a  long  history  of  his  connec^^ion  with  Mr.  Lee 
(Junius  Auicncauus),  of  his  endeavor  to  stop  him  from  further  writing,  and  of  his 
persuading  him  to  go  abroad  next  summer,  and  fHrHi$hing  him  with  £300,  which  he 
would  consider  as  borrowed.  Wished  his  brother  iu  Virginia  might  be  of  the  council 
there,  and  that  Lee  himself  might  hare  the  ministrtf^s  countenance  {under  Lord  North),  or 
at  least  their  connirancci  for  a  place  iu  the  city  (of  London),  so  as  to  be  fair  forsoc- 
ceeding  Glyu,  when  ho  dies,  iu  the  recorder's  place." 

The  inference  from  this  is^  that  down  to  the  final  rupture  in  1776 
Arthur  Lee  did  not  consider  himself  released  from  his  British  allegiance, 
but  that,  in  common  with  others  who  afterwards  took  decided  ground 
on  the  American  side,  he  was  ready  to  accept  official  position  from  the 
British  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  what  were 
then  considered  the  distinctive  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  If  Hutchin- 
son be  correct,  Arthur  Lee's  application,  through  Paul  Wentwortb, 
was  not  merely  for  some  official  position  in  London  for  himself,  but  for 
a  place  in  the  council  in  Virginia  for  his  brother.  But  the  utmost  that 
we  can  gather  from  this  passage  is  that  Arthur  Lee,  iu  the  summer  of 
1775,  agreed  to  abandon  his  *' Junian''  labors,  and  was  an  applicant  for 
the  ministry's  indueuce  in  order  to  obtain  a  city  office.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  in  this  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  Congress  when  he 
took  office  under  it  in  1776. 

His  connection  with  Wilkes.     ^  138.  It  js  principally  iu  connection  with  Wilkes 

that  Arthur  Lee,  when  iu  England,  appears  before 
the  public.  He  distinguished  himself,  so  we  are  told,  by  au  eloqueut 
aildress  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  one  of  the  various  London  cam- 
paigns in  which  Wilkes  was  engaged-f    "  Our  brother,"  so  writesWillijim 


'  See  also  Artbiir  Lee's  Lift',  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Heury  Loe,  Boston,  l!W9. 
\ Infra,  ^  208.  t  See  1  Life  of  Arlhar  Loe,  29-^13. 
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Shippen,  a  brother-in-law,  to  Eichard  H.  Ijee,  on  August  14, 1 773, "  issbin- 
ing  before  the  livery  of  Loudon  in  much-applauded  speeches  in  favor  of 
Stephen  Say  re  as  sheriff  of  London,  and  by  his  eloquence  gained  a  great 
majority  of  hands  in  favor  of  Stephen  Ssiyre  and  Alderman  Plummer. 
What  strange,  impudent  Americans !  Do  you  remember  Sayre  f  He 
was  in  Virginia  some  years  ago  soliciting  tobacco  commissions,  and  did 
not  behave  well — was  in  partnership  with  J)r.  Bardt  &  Co.  {sic).  Arthur 
gained  great  applause,  says  an  English  paper  of  19th  June."*  His  father, 
William  Lee,  was  elected,  in  1775,  alderman  on  the  Wilkes  ticket,  and 
in  a  particularly  heated  contest  was  one  of  the  two  aldermen  by  whom 
alone  Wilkes  was  sustained,  t  Arthur  Leo  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Stephen  Sayre,t  who  afterwards  became  his  secretary,  when  Sayre  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  He  was  himself  defended  by  Wilkes 
when  he  was  charged  with  publishing  certain  letters  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained.§  And  when  Beaumarchais  visited  London  he 
found  Arthur  Lee  at  certain  convivial  assemblages  presided  over  by 
Wilkes,  assemblages  which  Beaumarchais,  himself  by  no  means  squeam- 
ish, declared  to  be  "  libertine.''  ||  As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  Arthur  Lee 
took  with  him  into  public  life  some  at  least  of  the  traditions  of  the  Wilkes 
school,  and  the  same  traditions  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
Sayre  and  William  Lee,  who  had  entered  public  life  as  the  disciples 
and  associates  of  Wilkes. 

Wilkes' evil  influence.        §  139.  That  the  school  of  which  Wilkes  was  the 

head  was  singulaily  profligate  and  corrupt  English 
authorities  agree: 

**  Wilke8  had  till  very  lately  been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  most  profane, 
liceutions,  and  agreeable  rakes  abont  town.  Ho  was  a  man  of  taste,  reading,  and 
engaging  manners.  Ilis  sprightly  conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and 
taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  ho  was  siitlicicutly  under  restraint  to 
abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  amours  and  from  breaking  jests  on  the 
New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews. 
He  was  soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chance  as  a  political  advent- 
nrcr."    (Macaulay's  Essay  on  Chatham ;  Works,  vol.  7,  p.  241.) 

"Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate,  but  ho  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  enlisting 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side;  and  by  a  singular  irony  of  fortune  he  became  in  the 
end  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest  advances  which  our 
constitution  has  made."    (4  Green'**  History  of  English  People,  220.) 

**  When  only  twenty-two  he  married  a  rich  heiress  ten  years  older  than  himself,  of 
strict  Methodistical  principles,  from  whom  ho  was  soon  after  separated,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  great  baseness.  His  countenance  was  repulsively  ugly.  His  life  was 
scandalously  and  notoriously  profligate,  and  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  profanity 
which  exceeded  even  that  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which  he  lived,  but  he  possessed 
some  qualities  which  were  well  fltted  to  secure  success  in  life.  He  hiul  a  brilliant 
and  ever  ready  wit,  unflagging  spirits,  unfailing  good  humor,  great  personal  courage. 


*  28  South.  Lit.  Mess.,  184.    As  to  Sayre's  subsequent  disreputable  history,  see  infra^ 
$$  150,  192/. 

t  Infra,  i  174 ;  19  An.  Reg.,  154.  $  2  Wade's  Junius,  106. 

t  See  infra,  $192.  H  See  3  Mag.  Amer.  History,  G31. 
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much  sbrewdoess  of  judgment,  nmcb  charm  of  manner.  *  *  *  It  is  uot  probable 
that  bo  had  auy  serious  political  convictions,  but  like  most  ambitions  men,  he  tbrev 
himself  into  politics  as  the  easiest  method  of  acquiring  notoriety  and  position,  and  he 
expended  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  venture.  *  *  *  He  took  a  promiueut  part 
in  censuring  the  king's  speech  in  1761,  but  his  speaking  was  cold  and  commonplace,  and 
made  no  impression  on  the  House.  The  North  Britain  however,  which  he  founded 
in  the  following  year,  raised  him  at  once  to  importance.  It  bad  little  literary  merit 
beyond  a  clear  and  easy  style,  but  it  skillfully  reflected  and  aggravated  the  popnlar 
hatred  of  the  Scotch.  •  •  ♦  Wilkes,  after  his  relciise  from  the  Tower,  had  set  op  a 
private  printing  press  in  bis  own  house,  and  among  other  documents  he  had  printed 
a  parody  of  the  Essay  on  Man  called  An  Essay  on  Woman,  and  also  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Veni  Creator.  *  '*  *  Both  the  Essay  on  Woman  and  the  imitation  of  the  Yeai 
Creator  were  in  a  high  degree  blasphemous  and  obscene.''  (3  Lecky's  History  of  Eng- 
land, 72/.) 

The  House  of  Lords,  before  whom  the  questiou  was  irregularly 
brought,  voted  the  poems  to  be  a  ^^  scandalous,  obscene,  and  impious 
libel,"  and  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  in  the  matter  has  been 
justly  questioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  opin- 
ion it  expressed. 

Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  bouse,  and  when  he  was  again  retarued 
from  Brentford  by  a  vote  of  1,143  to  296  for  Luttrell,  the  resolution  of 
the  house  declaring  Luttrell  to  have  been  elected  made  Wilkes  for  the 
time  the  representative  of  constitutional  rights. 

,  *^  Few  of  the  most  illustrious  English  statesmen  have  ei^oyed  a  greater  or  more 
enduring  popularity,  or  have  exercised  a  more  commanding  power.  When,  in  April, 
1770,  bo  was  released  from  prison  London  was  illuminated  for  Joy,  and  the  word 
'  liberty/  in  letters  three  feet  high,  blazed  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  court  be  was  elect^id  successively  alderman  and  sheriff,  and,  after 
a  fierce  struggle  which  lasted  for  three  years,  lord  mayor,  and  then  once  more  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  he  governed  with  an  almost  absolute  sway  that  city  infloence 
which  was  still  one  of  the  great  forces  in  English  politics."  (3  Lecky's  History  of 
England,  143.) 

And  we  now  know  that  Wilkes'  ostentatious  professions  of  liberalism 
were  as  false  as  his  ostentatious  professions  of  libertinism  were  trae. 

How  far  influencing  Arthur       §  140,  Arthur  Lce's  counection  with  Wilkes  is 

of  interest  not  only  as  explaining  some  of  Lee's 
.personal  idiosyncrasies — e,  //.,  his  recklessness  in  seizing  any  immediate 
instrument  that  might  produce  a  sensation,  his  indifference  as  to  the 
character  of  the  subordinates  he  employed,  his  daring  restlessness,  his 
prejudices  against  the  Scotch — but  as  indicating  what  may  have  been 
the  first  impulse  to  the  alienation  which  took  place  between  himself  and 
Franklin  as  soon  as  they  were  compelled  to  act  together.  Franklin  had 
a  distinguislied  line  of  acquaintances  in  London,  but  they  none  of  them 
were  among  the  associates  of  Wilkes.  Franklin  naturally  was  much 
honored  by  the  leaders  of  physical  science,  and  in  politics  he  wjis  from 
time  to  time  consulted  by  Chatham  and  Burke.  But  among  those  who 
were  intimate  with  Wilkes  he  had  no  acquaintance,  and  he  seems  even 
to  have  shunned  Lord  Temple,  who  at  one  period  of  his  turbid  career 
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gave  Wilkes  his  support.  Of  Wilkes  himself  he  thus  spoke :  *'  I  believe 
that  had  the  kiug  had  a  bad  character  and  Wilkes  a  good  one,  the  lat- 
ter might  have  turned  the  former  out  of  his  kingdom,"  and  Franklin 
in  the  strongest  way  denounced  Wilkes'  appeal  to  the  mob  in  17(>8.  • 
On  the  other  hand,  among  those  closely  allied  to  Franklin  not  a  single 
follower  of  Wilkes  is  to  be  found.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the 
adherents  of  Wilkes  should  have  looked  with  resentment  on  Franklin, 
among  whose  friends  they  were  not  included,  and  who  regarded  their 
master  with  such  marked  disapproval. 

^,    ^  ,^      r  ..       .,  .         §  141.  The  first  we  hear  as  to  the  Eevolution 

Tbe   Golden    Letters:    their  "^ 

imiication  of  hofttiiitv  to    from  Arthur  Lee  is  in  the  remarkable  letters  ad- 

WasbiDgton  and  Franklin.        -  _  ,▼.       .  ,  v,  ^^    .  ,        ..        .. 

dressed  to  ''Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,"  of 
New  York,  under  date  of  February  13  and  14  and  April  15, 1776.  These 
letters  are  hereafter  given,  with  notes,  under  their  proper  dates.  The 
name  of  "  Golden,''  it  is  agreed,  was  adopted  by  Lee  in  order  to  shelter 
himself  from  exposure  in  case  of  the  letters  being  intercepted.  Golden 
being  an  uncompromising  loyalist,  though  still  in  ISew  York.  The 
probability  is,  as  will  be  seeu  from  the  notes  hereafter  given,  that  the 
letters  were  trusted  to  a  messenger,  with  directions  to  give  them  to 
Samuel  Adams  or  Loveli,  or  some  other  of  Arth  ur  Lee's  personal  friends,  t 
From  these  letters  the  following  inferences  a^s  to  Arthur  Lee's  position 
in  the  spring  of  1776  may  be  drawn : 

(1)  While  unquestionably,  notwithstanding  the  guarded  language  he 
felt  bound  to  use,  sympathizing  with  the  Golonies,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  sympathy  was  different  from  that  at  the  time  expressed 
by  liberals  of  the  Chatham  school,  as  then  represented  by  Shelburne. 

(2)  He  had  no  attachment  to  the  revolutionary  organization  as  then 
existing.  Of  that  organization,  on  its  military  side,  Washington  was 
the  head ;  on  the  diplomatic  side,  Franklin.  In  the  remarkable  anony- 
mous memorandum  attached  to  the  first  of  these  letters  (a  memorandum 
the  authorship  of  which  by  Arthur  Lee  may  be  now  considered  as 
settled)  an  appeal  is  made  to  affect,  in  part  through  the  agency  of 
Eichard  H.  Lee,  the  placing  of  a  New  England  general  at  the  head  of 
the  army;  while  in  one  of  the  subsequent  letters  the  expediency  is 
suggested  of  bringing  over  and  commissioning  a  European  officer  of 
such  high  rank  as  at  least  greatly  to  embarrass  Washington.  And  to 
Franklin  specific  objection  on  personal  grounds  is  made.  Supposing 
these  letters  were  meant  for  Arthur  Lee's  particular  correspondents- 
Samuel  Adams  and  James  Loveli — in  Boston,  as  well  as  for  Bichard 
H.  Lee  and  his  family  in  Virginia,  we  have  heire  the  first  accessible 


•  2  Frauklin'8  Life  and  Writings,  158;  2  Jesse's  George  III,  79. 

tTbe  suggestion  of  Sparks,  indeed,  as  Tvill  be  hereafter  seen,  that  they  were  meant 
for  Franklin  seems  improbable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  two  of  these  Franklin  is 
objected  to  as  a  member  of  the  committers  on  correspondence.  The  remarkable  way 
in  which  they  nltimately  reached  the  public  archives  is  hereafter  noted. 
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exi»res8ioii  of  tbe  adverso  combination  b^'  which  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  afterwanls  so  much  harassed.* 

Inaccuracy  of  Arthur  Lcea        §  142.  Accordiug:  to  a  report  of  Arthnr  Lee, 

statement  of  Beaomarohaia*  i       i_       ■  .         .  » 

Lomion  promise  of  aid.         made  oj  Dim  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of 

foreign  affairs,  of  October  6,  1777,  as  licreafter 
given,  << about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Beaumarchais  came  to  him  in 
Jjondon,  as  an  agent  of  this  [the  French]  court,  and  wishing  to  com- 
^  municate  something  to  Congress,"  which  was  notice  of  an  intended 
^  gratuity  from  France  of  £200,000  to  Congress.    This  conversation, 
which  is  the  first  of  anything  like  a  diplomatic  character  in  which 
Arthur  Lee  appears  before  us,  became  afterwards  the  sniiject  of  much 
discussion,  f  and  if  it  were  reliable  might  give  a  tone  to  the  attitude  of 
France  to  us  very  different  from  that  gencraiiy  accepted.    Bat  the 
accuracy  of  Arthur  Lee's  memory  in  this  respect  may  be  questioned  for 
n  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  improbability  that  Beaumarchais  would 
Ihave  made  a  statement  which  was  not  only  untrue  at  the  time  but  im- 
politic, and  which,  in  any  view,  he  was  without  authority  to  make;  (2^ 
)the  improbability  that  Arthur  Lee  wouhl  have  withheld  from  Congress 
for  eighteen  months  a  communication  so  important  as  he  must  have 
considered  this  had  he  believed  it  to  be  serious;  (3)  the  fact  that  he 
made  no  report  on  the  subject  to  his  colleagues;  (4)  the  fact  that  he 
never  made  the  alleged  promise  the  basis  of  any  application  to  the 
French  ministry;  (5)  the  fact  th<at  he  made  no  reference  to  this  state- 
ment in  his  subsequent  immediate  correspondence  with  Deane;  (6)  the 
fact  that  he  joined  with  the  other  commissioners  on  January  5  and  Janu- 
ary- 17,  1777,  in  telling  Congress  that  the  supplies  from  France  were 
not  gratuitous,  but  were  to  bo  paid  for  in  produce. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  Arthur  Lee,  in  his  first  letter  to 
the  committee  of  correspondence  (ot  December  31,  1776)  showeil  that 
he  then  held  that  whatever  arrangenu  nts  he  then  had  made  with 
Beaumarchais  were  unoffieial,  and  were  afterwards  remodeled,  before 
adoption,  by  Deane. 

That  Beaumarchais,  in  his  convivial  talks  at  Wilkes*  table,  may 
have  indulged  in  some  gasconade  as  to  what  France  would  do  for  the 
United  States  is  likely  enough;  but  for  the  reasons  above  given  there 
is  no  ground  now  to  believe  that  Arthur  Lee  had  any  reason  to  hold 
that  such  talk  at  such  a  time  was  a  serious  statement,  which  could  bind 
either  Beaumarchais  or  France,  f  Nor,  according  to  what  we  gather 
from  the  next  section,  did  Arthur  Lee  occupy,  at  the  lime  of  this  con- 
versation, such  an  ostensible  official  relation  to  the  Unite<l  States  as  to 
give  Beaumarchais'  talk  with  him  anything  of  official  tyi>e. 

His  stay  in  Lt.ndon  in  1776.  ^   I43.    Jn    (hC    LlfC  Of  Arthur    LcC,  (VOl.  1,  pil. 

55-08),  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the  winter  of  1776 
Mr.  T^ee  repaired  to  Paris  by  the  direction  of  the  secret  committee  of 

*  8ce  Mupra,  ^  11.  t  Suprtij  ^  01,/.  t  See  2  Partou's  Franklin,  185. 
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Cougress  *  ^  ♦  as  their  secret  agent  to  improve  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  France  towards  the  Colonies.  In  this  capacit}'  be  was  re- 
ceived and  kindly  and  respectfully  treated  by  Count  de  Vergennes. 
•  •  •  From  tbe  spring  of  177G  until  tbe  fall  of  it  Mr.  Lee  remained 
in  Paris  as  a  secret  agent  of  Congi-ess,"  and  bis  exploits  in  tbat  posi- 
tion are  tben  narrated  in  detail.  But,  as  is  rightly  stated  by  Sparks  in 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1830,  (vol.  30,  p.  489), 
Arthur  Lee,  at  the  period  so  designated,  "  did  not  go  at  all  to  Paris  by 
order  of  the  committee  or  as  a  secret  agent."  It  was  not,  as  the  corre- 
8i>ondence  hereaft.er  will  show,  until  August  22, 177G,  when  Deane  was 
already  in  Paris  as  the  then  exclusive  agent  of  Congress,  that  he  wrote 
to  Vergennes  to  say  that  "I  was  this  morning  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  and  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  to-morrow.  This  was 
surprising  to  me,  as  I  knew  of  no  particular  afiair  that  might  bring 
him  here.''  It  appears  also  from  letters  then  written  by  Arthur  Lee, 
to  bo  hereafter  given,  that  on  March  19,  April  15,  June  3,  July  6,  he 
was  in  London,  while  on  June  14  and  June  20  letters  were  addressed 
by  Beaumarchais  to  him  in  that  city,  Lee  then  taking  the  fictitious  name 
of  Mary  Johnston.  On  July  18  Beaumarchais  wrote  to  Deane  that  Lee 
was  in  London,  and  on  August  10  Deane,  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Philadel- 
phia of  a  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  evidently  at  London.  On  August 
3  Arthur  Lee  wrote  from  London  to  Dumas.  On  August  22,  as  above 
stated,  Arthur  Lee  was  in  Paris,  but  remained  there  but  a  few  days,  and 
then  returned,  his  brother  William  taking  his  place  as  London  cor- 
respondent of  Congress.  On  September  23  and  November  15  Arthur 
Leo  was  in  London;  and  it  was  not  until  December  23  that  we  have  a 
letter  from  him  dated  in  Paris.  In  this  letter,  hereafter  given,  which 
was  sent  after  his  reception  of  the  appointment  of  envoy  from  Congress 
in  Paris,  he  announced  to  Lord  Shelburne  his  determination  to  leave 
**  a  country  where  from  choice  I  had  tixed  my  fortunes,"  and  to  join 
Franklin,  whom  he  calls  at  this  time  *'our  Pater  Patriae,"  in  the  lega- 
tion at  Paris. 

Of  Arthur  Lee's  duties  in  London  in  1776  down  to  December,  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  we  have  no  detinite  information.  He  still  continued 
to  rank,  we  may  gather  from  his  correspondence,  among  the  distinctive 
followers  of  Shelburne,  while  his  letters  to  Congress,  in  response  to 
their  request  for  information,  were  rare. 

Hia  adheaion  to  "  niuitia "        §144.  Wc  luvvc  scon  that  Under  what  Adams 

diplomacy.  ^ 

called  the  *' militia"  system  of  diplomacy  it  was 
thought  proper  for  the  young  republic  to  send' ministers  to  demand 
recognition  and  loans  from  foreign  courts  without  first  inquiring  whether 
such  ministers  would  be  received,  and  in  fact  when,  in  the  ordinary 
policy  governing  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  was  every  probability 
that  they  would  be  repelled.*    The  most  indefatigable  advocate  and 
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expoiieut  of  this  system  was  Arthur  Lee.  Personally,  and  through  his 
brother  Kichard  H.  Lee,  and  his  friend  Samuel  Adams,  he  urged 
<igainst  the  counsels  of  Franklin  and  the  advice  of  Yergennes  that 
envoys  should  thus  be  sent  out  to  obtain  recognition  and  fands;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  and  his  brother  William  Lee  were  commissioned 
to  the  courts  of  Madrid,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Vienna.  The  ignominious 
failure  of  the  experiment  showed  both  how  erroneous  was  the  policy  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  how  injudicious  were  the  steps  taken  to  carry 
it  into  eft'ect.  Arthur  Lee  made  his  first  attempt  on  Madrid,  though 
he  was  advised  informally,  through  the  Spanish  minister  in  France, 
that  he  would  not  be  received.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  in  Madrid 
that  he  had  entered  Spain  he  was  ordered  back,  in  terqis  made  the 
more  humiliating  from  tlie  frivolousness  of  the  reasons  on  which  they 
rested.  He  lingered,  and  the  orders  for  him  to  leave  became  more  per- 
emptory, until  at  last  it  became  obvious  to  him  that  he  would  not  be 
even  permitted  to  reach  the  capital.    He  then  returned  to  Paris.* 

In  Berlin,  to  which  capital  he  succeeded  in  penetrating,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  insult  of  having  the  theft  of  his  papers,  by  onler  of  the 
British  minister,  treated  by  Frederick  the  Great  as  something  not  to  be 
redressed,  on  the  ground  that  Arthur  Lee  was  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
without  any  diplomatic  privileges  whatsoever,  though  Frederick  had 
previously  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  belligerents,  and  though, 
therefore,  envoys  from  the  United  States  were,  personal  reasons  being 
set  aside,  entitled  to  diplomatic  protection,  as  was  aftcrwanls  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  herself  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and 
Slidell.t  Nor  was  there  ever  an  oflicial  letter  declining  to  receive  a 
minister  couched  in  terms  more  contemptuously  repellant  than  that  iu 
which  Frederick  told  Arthur  Lee  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  any  more 
troubled  with  applications  for  recognition  as  minister  of  the  United 
States.}  Had  the  advice  of  Franklin  and  Vergennes  been  followal 
these  repulses  would  not  have  occurred,  since  no  minister  would  have 
been  sent  to  Berlin  or  Madrid  until  his  reception  had  been  previously 
assented  to.  And  if  these  rules  of  considerateness  and  courtesy  in 
diplomatic  intercourse  prescribed  by  diplomatic  usage  had  been  followed 
by  Arthur  Lee  in  his  dealings  with  Vergennes  he  would  not  have  ex- 
cluded himself,  supposing  there  had  been  no  other  objections  to  him, 
from  that  informal  social  intercourse  with  that  minister  which  Franklin 


*  In  dispatches  from  Grantham,  British  minister  at  Madrid,  to  Weymonth,  secretary 
of  state,  March  17,  March  20,  1777,  Fhirida-Blanca  is  reported  to  have  chackleil  in  a 
conversation  with  Granthum  over  Arthnr  Lee's  stoppage  in  his  attempts  to  reach 
Madrid.  **  From  M.  de  Grimakli's  acconnt  of  him  he  8[)eaks  nothing  bnt  English,  and 
is  represented  as  an  obstinate  man.''  *'  The  court  is  re8olve4l  to  give  no  connti.*uance 
to  such  attempts." 

f  See  supra,  ^  Ul ;  Arthnr  Lee's  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  June  28,  1777,  infra, 
with  note  giving  comments,  with  views  of  Carlisle  and  Wraxall ;  and  see  infra,  i  198. 

t  See  Infra ^  ^  175:  supra y   ^  1)1. 
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enjoyed,  and  which  Arthur  Lee,  if  ho  had  choson,  could  readily  have 
possessed.  But  such  was  the  irritation  produced  by  his  habitual  dis- 
courtesy, and  the  distrust  produced  by  the  disreputable  character  and 
suspicious  dealings  of  his  secretaries,  that  Vergennes,  always  patient 
and  considerate,  felt  bound  to  interpose,  and  on  October  29,  1778, 
wrote  to  Gerard,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  that  his  fear  of 
Lee  and  of  his  surroundings  (ses  entours)  precluded  the  communica- 
tion to  him  of  state  secrets;  and  Gerard  was  further  instructed  to 
inform  Congress  that  Arthur  Lee's  conduct  ha<l  "created  the  highest 
disgust "  in  the  courts  of  Franco  and  of  Spain,  and  that  neither  court  had 
that  confidence  in  him  "  necessary  to  give  success  to  the  negotiations 
of  a  foreign  minister."  This  message  was  communicated  by  (ieraid  to 
Paca  and  Drayton,  members  of  Congress,  and  by  them  laid  before  Con- 
gress in  a  letter  hereafter  given  under  date  of  April  30,  1779.  Under 
the  same  month  and  those  immediately  following  are  given  the  con- 
gressional proceedings  in  reference  to  Arthur  Lee's  recall. 

^AT?hu°/L?e°i'*diffic^^^  §  ^^^'  ^^  ***^^  portion  of  the  following  volumes 

tics  withFrankiiu.  which  deals  with  the  period  of  Arthur  Lee's  diplo- 

matic functions  in  Europe  much  space  will  be 
taken  up  with  his  attacks  on  Franklin,  i\nd  the  nature  of  his  differences 
with  Franklin  are  elsewhere  discussed.*  The  topic,  therefore,  can  not 
be  avoided  ;  and  before  entering  on  it  it  may  be  i)roper  to  state  what 
is  the  prevalent  opinion  among  historical  critics  on  this  question. 

Of  American  critics  who  have  discussed  our  revolutionary  diplomatic 
history  no  one  was  more  familiar  with  the  then  accessible  parts  of  that 
history  than  Sparks,  and  no  one,  in  view  of  Arthur  Lee's  avowed  attach- 
ment to  New  England  men  and  his  close  relations  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress,  would  be  regarded  on  sectional  grounds  as 
likely  to  be  more  impartial.  And  of  Arthur  Lee  Sparks  thus  speaks 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1830  (vol.  30,  p.  495,  ff,) : 

"Sanguine  in  temporamunt,  cretluloiis,  hasty  in  action^  bo  yielded  with  a  weakness  l 
altogether  unpardonable  to  tlio  corroding  iuilucnces  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  dis-  /. 
trnst.  This  habitude  of  mind,  which  Bccined  an  inherent  quality,  drew  him  into 
endless  disputes  and  difficulties.  He  describes  himself  very  truly  when  ho  says, 
*  Unhappily  my  fato  has  thrown  mo  into  public  life,  and  the  impatience  of  my  nature 
makes  mo  embark  in  it  with  an  impetuosity  and  imprudence  which  increase  the  evils 
to  which  it  is  necci'-sarily  subject.'  Aversions,  discords,  enmities,  grew  up  and 
thickened  around  him  as  he  advanced  in  his  public  career,  which,  at  the  same  time 
they  annoyed  his  own  peace,  fed  the  flame  of  party  already  too  rife  in  our  national 
councils,  and  helped  to  open  breaches  aud  perpetuate  divisions  which  operated  with 
a  pernicious  tendency  to  the  end  of  tho  war.    These  eifects  of  the  infirmities  of  Mr. 

•  See  Leo's  Life  of  Arthur  Lee  and  the  editions  of  Franklin's  works  by  Sparks  and 
Bigelow.  Tho  attacks  on  Franklin  by  the  Lees  and  Izard,  which  are  necessarily 
admitted  in  the  followin;;;  volumes,  and  which  are  also  from  time  to  time  independ- 
ently published,  give,  in  fact,  so  erroneous  a  view  both  of  Franklin  and  of  our  revo- 
lutionary diplomacy,  that  in  a  work  on  that  diplomacy  they  can  not  be  introduced 
witbont  an  examination  of  the  charges  they  contain. 
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Lee's  temper  on  the  public  interests  and  transactions  of  the  time  make  it 
to  touch  upon  incidents  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  be  passed  over  without 
tial  detriment  to  the  claims  of  justice,  the  cause  of  impartial  history,  or  the  honor  of 
human  nature. 

''No  one  who  examines  the  subject  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Lee's  quarrels  with  Deane, 
his  hostility  to  Fninkliu,  and  his  disputes  with  everybody,  a  select  few  only  excepted, 
were  the  primary  causes  of  the  warm  altercations  and  endless  perplexities  which 
distracted  the  delilierations  of  Congress  on  foreign  affairs  during  two  or  three  yean 
of  the  most  anxious  i>eriod  of  the  Revolution,  till  Congress  by  a  large  noiajority 
passed  a  resolution,  which  certainly  does  not  adorn  the  brightest  page  of  their  jour- 
nal8,  'that  suspicions  and  animosities  have  arisen  among  the  late  and  present  com- 
missionoi-8  highly  prejudicial  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States.'  It 
would  be  hanl  to  put  all  this  to  Mr.  Lee*s  account,  nor  do  we  intend  it;  bat  we  do 
say,  that  he  was  the  primary  and  most  efficient  actor  in  a  train  of  events  which  pro- 
duced those  consequences. 

''The  warfare  commenced  at  an  early  date  between  Lee  and  Deane,  and  the  first 
spark  of  the  kindling  tiame  was  a  spark  of  jealousy.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
interview  between  Mr.  Lee  aud  Beaumarchais  in  Loudon,  and  the  plan  concerted 
between  them  for  sending  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  aid  of  the 
Colonies.  When  Heaumarchais  left  London  Mr.  Lee  seemed  to  consider  this  plan  as 
matured,  and  that  it  would  be  executed  iu  conformity  with  their  arrangements.  He 
gave  notice  accordingly  to  the  coumiittee  of  secret  correspondence,  and  letters  passed 
between  him  and  Beauuiarchais  on  the  subject.  While  the  affair  was  in  this  favor' 
able  train,  as  he  supposed,  Deane  arrived  iu  Paris,  aud  Beaumarchais,  abandoning 
his  first  project,  made  new  arrangements  with  this  agent,  aud  prepared  to  send  the 
supplies  through  channels  quite  ditlerent  from  those  heretofore  suggested.  By  thii 
scheme  ixisty  Mr.  Lee's  agency  was  entirely  dispoused  with.  This  turn  of  the  businuB 
was  not  n^lished  by  Lee,  since  it  deprlveil  him  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  being  the 
medium  through  which  supplies  so  bountiful  and  seasonable  were  transmitted  to  his 
country,  and  of  the  estimation  which  such  an  event  would  procure  for  him  in  the 
eyes  of  Congress.  Ha  hastened  over  to  Paris,  and  from  the  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  which  we  liave  already  quoted,  we  learn  the  humor  iu  which 
Deane  was  disposed  to  receive  him.  As  Deane  had  been  led  into  the  engagements 
with  Beaumarchais  at  the  solicitation  of  this  gentleman,  without  knowing  what  bad 
0  been  done  in  London,  he  looked  upon  Lee's  interference  as  officious,  and  was  evidently 
not  in  a  mood  to  receive  or  treat  him  with  much  cordiality.  At  all  events,  their  inter- 
views in  Paris  produced  anything  but  friendship,  and  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  London 
without  effect iug  any  change  iu  the  scheme  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Beaumarchais  and  Deane.  Thus  were  sown  the  lirst  seeds  of  discord  which  after- 
wards attained  so  rank  a  growth  among  the  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
their  friends  at  home. 

"  About  three  months  afterwards  Mr.  Lee  went  back  to  Paris  aud  joine<l  Franklin 
and  Deane  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  from  Congress.  Nothing  had  occurred  in 
the  interim  to  subdue  or  quell  the  feud  that  had  previously  begun,  aud  it  was  now 
increased  by  the  circu instances  of  the  moment.  Just  at  this  time  Beaumarchais  was  in 
great  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  his  shipping  the  articles  which  he  had  got  in  readiness  and  for 
the  transportation  of  which  vessels  had  been  chartered  and  were  retained  at  a  larjce 
expense.  Mr.  Lee  showed  no  sympathy  with  Deane  on  this  occasion,  and  perhaps  it 
was  natural  enough  as  things  had  turned  out  that  he  should  be  qnite  willing  to  let 
the  responsibility  and  vexation  of  the  enterprise  rest  on  his  colleague,  who  was  to 
stiare  all  the  honor  of  its  sueccss.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Deaue  had  any  unwIlliDf;- 
ness  to  endure  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Hence  each  had  his  oonsolatioo in 
his  own  way,  but  drawn  from  sources  so  widely  asunder  as  to  afford  bat  a  diaoonrt^ 
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ing  pro8i)ect  of  a  speedy  uniou  of  sentiment  or  feeling  between  these  two  rival  com- 
missioners. 

''At  length  Mr.  Leo  went  to  Spain,  and  Franklin  and  Deane  remained  in  charge  of 
affairs  at  Paris.  Asthemorcantilo  transactions  had  been  in  the  bunds  of  Duane  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  he  was  the  only  commissioner  acquainted  with  them  in  detail, 
he  was  still  considered  ns  the  fittest  of  the  three  to  have  a  chief  control  of  this  depart- 
ment. Franklin  made  no  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  matters,  and  Mr. 
Lee's  habits  had  been  as  little  in  this  lino  us  his  own,  whereas  Deane  was  a  practical 
merchant.  By  reason  of  Mr.  Lee's  visits  to  Spain  and  Prussia  he  was  absent  from 
Paris  a  large  portion  of  the  time  during  the  (irnt  seven  months  aft'Or  the  meeting  of 
the  conuuissioners.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  he  should  be  well  versed  in  their 
proceedings,  or  know  the  reasons  and  motives  by  which  his  colleagues  were  guided  in 
any  particular  a/t  or  determination ;  and  more  esjiecially  as  he  and  Mr.  Deane  had 
been  on  such  terms  from  the  outset  as  to  forbid  any  explanatory  intercommunications 
of  this  sort  between  them. 

''Another  iugrodient  in  the  cup  of  calamity  Mr.  Lee  found,  or  imagined  he  found, 
on  his  return  from  Prussia.  Mr.  Deane's  visits  to  Versailles  were  frequent,  which 
indicated  that  he  was  well  received  by  the  ministers;  his  residence  in  Paris  had  pro- 
cared  him  many  acquaintances  among  iiersons  of  eminence,  which  brought  him 
into  notice  and  gave  him  consequence ;  his  mercantile  transactions  had  connected 
him  with  persons  of  business  and  opened  a  wide  held  of  correspondence,  which  also 
contributed  to  his  importance.  Mr.  Lee  was  comparatively  a  stranger  and  had  none 
of  these  advantages ;  aiid  what  was  probably  keenly  felt  by  a  temper  so  sensitive  as 
his,  Deane  ma<le  it  no  point  of  delicacy  to  place  himself  on  as  high  a  pedestal  as  his 
good  fortune  enabled  him  to  mount,  leaviug  his  less  favored  colleague  to  stand  in 
such  a  niche  as  he  could  lind  at  hand.  No  courtesy  or  good-will  was  lost  on  either 
side.  Deane  was  by  nature  formal,  cold,  slow,  and  fond  of  parade;  Lee  was  ardent, 
rapid,  eager,  and  regardless  of  forms  where  he  could  come  quickly  to  tho  reality 
and  the  substance.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  commingling  of  such  prin- 
ciples as  these,  and  the  more  clostdy  they  were  brought  in  contact  the  greater  would 
be  tho  strife  of  tho  discordant  elements. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  characteristic  foiblo  of  Mr.  Lee  began  to  show  itself.  He 
conceived  the  notion  that  all  the  friends  of  Drane  must  be  his  enemies.  Then  came  | 
over  his  mind  strange  visions  of  plots  and  intrigues  and  combinations  formed  to  mar 
his  peace,  defame  his  character,  and  injure  his  reputation.  He  believed  it  was  a  part 
of  the  business  of  this  knot  of  adversaries  to  write  paragraphs  to  his  discredit  and 
procure  their  insertion  in  the  European  gazettes  and  to  take  care  that  they  were 
repeated  in  the  American  papers.  He  conceived  them  to  be  busy  also  in  writing 
letters  of  tho  same  purport,  aud  thus  to  be  infusing  a  poison  not  only  into  the  public 
mind,  but  into  the  mind  of  individuals  whose  good  opinion  was  important  to  his 
fame  and  success.  At  the  head  of  this  formidable  league  in  his  imagination  was 
placed  Mr.  Deane,  by  whose  arts  and  machinations  it  had  been  brought  into  being 
-while  he  was  absent  in  Prussia.    *    •    * 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  another  and  much  deeper  cause  of  the  settled  enmity 
of  Mr.  Lee  to  Dr.  Franklin,  which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  in  conversation,  or 
in  writing  to  his  friends,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  Paris.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  of  his  interest  and  that  of  his  friends  in  Congress  were  used  to  procure  Dr. 
Franklin's  recall  from  France,  with  the  view  ot  securing  Mr.  Lee's  appointment  in 
his  stea^l.  His  letters  were  tilled  with  censures  of  Franklin's  conduct,  boldly  affirm- 
ing  his  nnfitness  for  such  a  station,  and  at  all  events  recommending  that,  if  it  was 
impossible  to  efifect  his  recall,  he  should  be  sent  to  an  interior  government,  where  he 
could  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  A  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lee's  letters  will  set  this 
subject  in  a  clearer  light.  To  Samuel  Adams  he  writes,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1777: 
'  I  have  within  this  year  been  at  the  several  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and 
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I  find  this  of  Franco  the  great  wheel  that  moves  them  ail.  Here,  therefore,  the 
activity  is  requisite,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  a  question  in  Congress  aboat  my  destina- 
tion, /  should  be  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  remembering  that  l  should  prefer  being  at  tkeoourtsf 
France.*  (Life,  vol.  2,  p.  113.)  Again,  on  the  same  day  be  writes  to  his  brother,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  then  in  Congress:  *  My  idea  of  adapting  characters  and  places  is  this: 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Viennay  as  the  first  j  most  respectable^  and  quiet;  *  Mr.  Deane  to  Holland; 
and  the  alderman  (William  Lee)  to  Berlin,  as  the  commercial  department ;  Mr.  Izaxti 
where  he  is;  Mr.  Jennings  at  Madrid,  bis  reserve  and  circnm:)i>ection  being  excel- 
lently *idapted  to  that  court.  France  remains  the  center  of  political  activity,  and 
here,  therefore,  I  should  choose  to  be  e  nployed.'  (p.  115.)  Again,  to  Richard  Henry 
]^e :  *  Things  go  on  worse  and  worse  every  day  among  ourselves,  and  my  sitoation  is 
more  painful.  I  see  in  every  department  neglect,  dissipation,  and  private  schemes. 
Being  in  trnst  here,  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  can  not  prevent,  and  these  very  men 
will  probably  bo  the  instruments  of  having  me  called  to  account  one  day  for  their 
misdeeds.  There  is  but  one  way  of  redressing  this  and  remedying  the  public  evil,  that 
is  the  plan  I  before  sent  you,  of  appointing  the  doctor,  honoris  causa,  t^  Vienna, 
Mr.  Deane  to  Holland,  Mr.  Jennings  to  Madrid,  and  tearing  me  here.  lu  that  ca«el 
should  have  it  in  my  power  to  call  those  to  an  account  through  whose  hands  I  know  the 
public  money  has  passed,  and  which  will  either  never  be  accounted  for,  or  misac- 
counted  for  by  connivance  of  those  who  are  to  share  in  the  pnblic  plunder.'    (p.  127.) 

''Hert^tnily  is  a  most  persuasive  argument  for  Congress  to  make  Mr.  Lee  minister 
to  France.  What  a  frightful  picture  is  here  drawn  of  the  mismanagement,  disorders, 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  American  atfuirs  at  that  court,  and  what  deplorable 
consequences  must  ensue  unless  that  *onc  way-  is  resorted  to,  of  sending  Dr.  Franklin 
to  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  settiug  Mr.  Leo  to  turn  the  *  great  tcheeV  at  Paris,  bj 
the  magical  movements  of  which,  under  his  contn)!,  an  infallible  remedy  irill  be 
applied  and  a  radical  reform  suddenly  effected. 

**In  another  letter  to  Samuel  Adams  the  same  alluring  prospect  is  again  held  oat 
on  the  easy  conditions  only  of  the  same  arrangement:  'If  Mr.  Lloyd  is  appointed 
agent.  Dr.  Franklin  sent  to  TiViiMa,  Mr.  Deane  to  Holland,  and  I  am  left  here,  we  shall 
all  act  in  concert,  and  not  only  have  a  full  inquiry  made  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  but  establish  that  oi*der,  decency,  and  regularity  which  are  lately  ban- 
ished from  the  pnblic  business  at  present,  s)  as  to  involve  us  in  continnal  confasion 
and  expense.'    (p.  1!?7.)     Here  we  have  the  same  modesty  in  the  proposal,  and  tbe 
same  temptation  to  comply  with  it.     But  wo  shall  not  tax  our  readers  with  reniarki 
on  these  extracts.     Their  language  and  their  purpose  are  but  too  plain.     We  need 
not  even  ask  whether  a  man  with  such  designs  in  his  head  is  to  be  credited  for 
immaculate  disinterestedness  in  representing  the  disabilities  or  disqualifications  of  a 
public  ofiicer  whom  he  is  thus  covertly  attempting  to  undermine  and  supersede.    Nor 
need  we  ask  whether  the  vague  charges  of  a  man  under  such  a  bias,  unless  accomps- 
nied  with  proofs  bearing  the  marks  of  truth  as  if  written  with  a  sunbeam,  ongbt  to 
weigh  with  a  considerate  mind  more  than  a  feather  or  a  straw.    Mr.  Lee  aboandd 
with  charges,  but  seldom  with  facts  to  support   them.     In  the  above  extracts,  for 
instance,  ho  charges  Homebody  with  neglect  of  duty,  dissipation,  private  acheme«s  mis- 
deeds, public  plunder,  and  other  heinous  misdemeanors.     But  rrAoi«i/f    That  i«  s 
secret  which  he  keeps  to  himself.     Where  werc  these  acts  committed;  when,  hoir, 
and  to  what  end  ?    This  is  all  a  secret,  and  you  are  left  to  conjecture,  suspect,  sad 
wonder.    The  only  thing  of  wliich  you  are  niade  positively  certain  is  that  if  Dr. 
Franklin  can  be  got  off  to  the  quiet  retreat  of  Vienna  and  Mr.  Lee  is  left  to  control 
affairs  in  the  bustling  world  of  Paris  all  disorders  will  cease,  and  a  new  era  will  com- 
mence in  the  young  annals  of  American  <liploniacy." 

Tucker,  in  a  note  to  his  Life  of  Jefferson.  1,  lt>t>,  speaks  of  Arthur  Lee  as  **  singularly 


•  See  supra,  $  126. 
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impracticable  in  his  temper  and  dispositiou ; ''  adding,  ^*  he  seemn  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  rarely  lose  an  opportunity  of  complaint,  or  censnre,  or  contradiction." 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  bis  history,  thus  writes: 

**  The  United  States  wore  to  bo  represented  in  France  to  its  people  and  to  the  elder 
honse  of  Bonrbon  by  a  treacherous  merchant,  by  a  barrister  who,  otherwise  a  patriot, 
was  consumed  by  malignant  envy,  and  by  Franklin,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  jiis 
century."    (9  Bancroft's  United  States,  133.) 

By  Uildreth  *  Arthur  Lee  is  spoken  of  ks  an  ''  unquiet,  envions,  irritable,  and  sus- 
picious man,  very  anxious  to  obtain  for  himself  the  sole  management  of  the  mission." 

Lom^nic  ( 1856),  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  the  work  already  cited  (3  Beau- 
raarchais  and  His  Times  (English  translation)  133),  writes: 

''  Having  had  occasion  to  study  closely  the  works  of  the  American  deputation  at 
Paris,  we  can  affirm  that  Arthur  Lee's  assistance  was  very  insignificant,  that  he  had 
no  credit  with  the  French  Government,  which  suspected  him  either  rightly  or  wrongly 
of  having  secret  connections  with  the  English  Government,  and  that  he  really  played 
in  connection  with  it  the  part  of  the  ily  in  the  fable  of  *  La  Mouche  du  Cooho.'  This 
perfectly  explains  his  permanent  irritation  against  his  two  colleagues." 

By  Scblosser,  in  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  said: 

**  Silas  Deane  was  soon  recalled  by  Congress,  and  Leo  had  made  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hatred,  although  from  very  different  causes.  The  whole  rested  upon 
Franklin  and  everyone  regarded  him  as  the  image  of  that  ideal  and  poetic  democracy 
which  Rousseau  had  so  charmingly  described."  (6  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed., 
141.) 

Mr.  Parton's  criticism  is  as  follows : 

''Of  Arthur  Lee  posterity  will  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  the  enemy 
of  Franklin.  Unless  the  reader  of  these  lines  is  an  exceptionally  well-informed  or  an 
exceptionally  ill-informed  person,  there  is  in  his  mind  ac  this  moment  a  lurking  dis- 
trust of  Franklin's  absolute  sincerity  which  could  be  traced  back  through  various 
channels  of  calumny  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  brain  of  Arthur  Lee."  (  2  Parton's 
Franklin,  12.) 

**  The  great  defect  of  his  character  was  an  extreme  and  morbid  propensity  to  think 
ill  of  other  men's  motives.  •  *  *  Even  John  Adams,  his  particular  friend,  himself 
too  prone  to  suspicion,  admitted  that  Arthur  Leo  '  had  contidence  in  nobody,  believed  > 
all  men  selfish,  and  no  man  honest  or  sincere.' "  (/f/.,  p.  14,  citing  3  John  Adams'  Life, ' 
etc.,  188.)  In  this  we  find  the  training  of  Wilkes,  one  of  whose  maxims  it  was  to  hold 
professions  of  morality  and  of  high  political  principle  in  otUers  to  be  as  false  as  he  con- 
fessed they  were  when  made  by  himself,  and  to  treat  selfishness  as  the  governing 
principle  in  human  nature  and  hypociisy  as  the  normal  condition. t 

Doniol,  who  in  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  work  entitled  La  participation  de 
la  France  k  I'dtablissement  des  Etats-Unis,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were 
published  in  1886,  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  historian  to  have  access  to  the 
entire  French  archives  of  that  period,  thus  writes : 

'' In  concert  with  the  secret  agent  whom  Franklin  had  left  in  his  place  at  that 
capital,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  an  active  i)articipation  by  thegovornment  of  the 
king  in  the  resistance  of  the  insurgents.  This  agent,  a  Virginian  named  Arthur  Lee, 
was  studying  for  the  bar  in  England  when  the  celebrated  American  lefi  that  country. 
He  had  ma<le  something  of  an  impression  on  him  by  the  active  zeal  he  manifested,  but 
acarccly  deserved  the  great  confidence  which  the  Versailles  intermediary  and  other 
friends  of  America  placed  in  him.  The  spies  of  the  foreign  oflSce  had  access  to  him, 
and  he  will  afterwards  introduce  them  even  to  M.  de  Vergennos.  But  the  Philadelphia 
committee  of  secret  correspondence  bad  hastened  to  counuunicate  with  him,  so  that 
Wilkes,  the  parliamentary  opposition,  all  whom  were  occupied  or  animated  with  the 
idea  of  supporting  the  Colonies,  sought  information  of  him,  gave  it  to  him,  and  rc- 


3  History  of  the  United  States,  1st  series,  267.  t  See  aupraf  $  139. 
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gardtid  him  as  the  actually  authorized  representative  of  the  iiisunrectiuuary  ColoDict. 
Beauiuarchuis  bad  therefore  returned,  very  anxious  to  carry  out  what  he  had  been  per- 
iuitte<l  to  begiu/'    (1  Doniol,  36j?.) 

And  nfterwanls: 

"  Quant  k  Arthur  Lee,  ou  le  tcnait  en  dehors  Ic  plus  possible,  son  nnibitiou  envienae 
ot  Urouillonno  rendant  fdcheux  dc  rcmph)y<T,  et  ses  procdd^s  insidieux  Tayant  d^ji 
mis  assoz  uial  avec  ses  deux  collogues  pour  quo  Franklin  ne  tardikt  gnere  k  Ini 
declarer  la  inddiocre  estiiuo  des  laquelie  il  Ic  tenait/' 

This  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

''As  for  Arthur  Lee,  he  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  outside  (piobably  ont  of  the 
Negotiations,  business,  or  affair),  his  envious  and  quarrelsome  ambition  reuderiug  it 
disagreeable  to  employ  him,  and  his  insidious  course  having  already  placed  biui  on  such 
bad  terms  with  his  two  colleagues  that  Franklin  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  him  of  the 
moderate  esteem  he  entertained  for  him/' 

In  1  Male's  Franklin  in  France  (Boston,  lb87,  pp.  41-43),  a  work  marked  as  much  by 
literary  skill  as  by  historical  research,  it  is  said  that  Arthur  I^eo  "  caused  as  much 
trouble  to  his  fellow  commissioners,  iirst  and  last,  •  •  •  as  did  tho  backwardnesi 
of  the  French  ministry,  the  zeal  of  the  British  cruisers,  tho  laxity  of  the  overpressed 
Continental  Congress  across  the  water,  and  the  low  state  of  American  creilit  all  put 
together.  *  ^  *  lie  was  one  of  those  characters  which,  though  probably  reason- 
able enough  to  their  possessors,  seem  toothers  to  be  almost  mii-acnlous  in  their  little- 
ness and  meanness.  *  *  *  lie  hated  Franklin  on  his  arrival  because,  on  accoant 
of  the  wildly  enthusiastic  welcome  acconled  the  sage,  ho  himself  seemed  to  be  re- 
duced from  first  and  second  plaeo  to  third  or  even  fourth.  He  was  angry  with  the 
French  for  not  being  suiliciently  forward;  with  the  Spanianls  for  being  very  back- 
ward. His  own  undertakings  had  all  been  nnsuccessful.  If  wo  consider  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  a  wildly  ambitious  but  still  very  cramped,  narrow,  and  envious 
nature,  we  shall  easily  evolve  Arthur  Lee's  behavior." 

The  dispatches  and  letters  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Izanl,  giving  their  view  of  their  con- 
troversies with  Franklin,  which  began  shortly  after  Lee*8  arrival  in  Paris  and  coo- 
tinned  until  his  withdrawal  from  the  legation,  are  hereafter  given ;  and  with  them 
is  now  published  tho  actiou  of  Congress  which  followed.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  Congress  at  tiri^t  wavered  under  the  shock  reported  in  these  pa]>ers. 

Geranl,  thon  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  reported  to  Vergenncs  the  dangen 
of  the  crisis,  which  he  cousidere<l  himself  as  beiug  not  without  merit  in  snmionnting. 
*' The  3tories,*'  he  said,  '*of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  are  but  an  absurd  tissue  of  falsehoods 
and  sarcasms,  which  can  only  compiomise  those  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
obliged  to  have  any  correspondence  with  him.  Permit  me,  uionseigneur,  to  congrato- 
late  myself  at  kast  on  having  relieved  you  of  this  burden."  And  in  another  note: 
*'I  explained  myself  (to  the  conimittee)  gradually,  and  not  until  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  indi.spi'nsaldo,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  and  bad  man  (Arthnr  Lee)  from 
replacing  Fiankiin,  and  bting  at  the  sa'^e  time  charged  with  the  negotiations  witb 
Spain.  I  can  not  conceal  from  you  that  1  rejoice  every  day  more  and  more  in  baviu^ 
been  able  to  prevent  this  mi.stbrtune."  * 

The  congressional  action  on  the  dissensions  in  the  legation  arc  hereafter  detailed 
under  their  proper  dates,  t 

iiujeaiouMcs.  amouuiin-  to        ^  i4(;    jlie  poHtics,  both  foreigu  and  douiestic, 
fuiuiiy  and  ivivu.u.  of  the  lievolutiou  ciiii  iiot  bc  fully  uuderstoml 

svitliout  taking  into  consideration  the  luouoma- 
nial  character  of  Arthur  Lee's  political  jealousies  and  the  inflaeuces 
tbey  bad  on  his  family  and  on  the  political  friends  of  Lis  brothers  and 


•  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  ;VJO,  as  copied  iu  2  Parton's  Franklin,  383. 
f  See  index,  titles  Congress,  Frauklin,  Arthur  Lee. 
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of  himself.  Jefferson  struck  at  this  when  he  spoke^  many  years  after- 
wards, in  a  letter  already  quoted,  of  the  "malignity"  of  Arthur  Lee 
operating  not  merely  on  his  iamily  but  on  his  Massachusetts  connec- 
tions, and,  through  his  close  alliance  with  Izard,  on  the  South  Carolina 
delegation.  This  bitterness  reached  all  by  whom  he  considered  him- 
self crossed,  and  it  eminently  fell  on  those  who  took  ground  in  favor  of 
distinct  executive  departments.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  his 
denunciations  of  Jay  and  Morris  and  his  insinuations  of  their  corruption, 
given  in  the  next  section.    !Nor  was  this  bitterness  confined  to  himsdf. 

It  will  be  presently  seen  ♦  how  powerful  at  the  lime  was  his  family 
influence  in  Congress.  His  brother,  Richard  H.  Lee,  whose  eloquence 
as  a  popular  orator  was  considerable  and  whose  character  for  integrity 
was  above  suspicion,  shared  Arthur's  jealous  dislike  both  of  Washington 
and  Franklin.  The  **  Colden  "  letters,  whose  covert  object  was  the  with- 
drawal of  supreme  command  from  Washington,  were  to  be  shown  by  Ar- 
thur Lee's  direction  to  "11.  H.  L.,"  who  would  know  from  whence  they 
would  come.  As  to  Washington,  it  is  true  the  hostility  of  the  brothers 
was  somewhat  masked.t    But  it  certainly  was  not  masked  as  to  Franklin. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  in  a  letter  of  August  21,  1780,  from 
Richard  H.  Lee  to  Arthur  Lee : 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  was  surprised  you  had  so  far  put  your  return  to 
America  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  to  commit  yourself  to  the 
alliance.  The  conscious  guilt  of  that  old  man,  and  the  wicked  enmity 
he  has  practiced  and  encouraged  against  you,  must  conspire  to  make 
him  fear  your  arrival  here,  and  instigate  the  fullest  exertion  of  his  art 
and  malicious  cunning,  supported  by  his  present  power,  to  procure  your 
detention  in  Europe.  A  thousand  plausible  pretexts  would  not  be 
wanting  to  effect  that  purpose.  It  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
learn  that  you  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  that  wicked  old  man's 
power  and  influence."! 

And  yet  down  to  this  very  time  Franklin  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to 
repel  the  atuicks  which  Arthur  Lee  had  been  making  on  him  in  public 
as  well  as  in  private  with  the  ferocity  and  recklessness  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  text. 

Arthur  Lee's  detailed  cliargos  agaiust  Franklin  are  given  in  full  in  his  memorial 
to  Congress  of  May  1,  1779,  and  appears  in  6  Franklin's  Works,  Bigclow's  cd.,  3GrJ. 

In  the  Lee  collection  in  tbu  Harvard  Library  is  a  letter  from  Richard  II.  Loe  to  F. 
L.  Lee,  dated  Philadelphia,  April  26,  1779,  on  the  same  topic  and  in  the  same  line. 

Richard  H.  Lee's  estimate  of  Franklin  may  be  compared  ^vith  that  of  Washington. ( 


•  Infra,  $  153. 

t  See,  however,  supra,  ^11.  8co  in  the  same  section  a  passage  in  which  Washington 
8[>eak8  with  a  severity  very  nnnsual  with  him  of  Kicliard  H.  Lee's  political  course. 
Aa  to  the  monomania  by  which  the  Lees  and  Adamses  were  possessed  as  to  executive 
power,  Boe  infra j  J  209. 

1 29  South.  Lit.  Mess.,  435.    The  manuscript  of  this  letter  is  in  the  collection  in 

the  University  of  Virginia. 

$  Supra,  (  1 13. 
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Samuel  Adams  was  as  apright  as  he  was  able,  but  the  maxim  that 
liberty  could  onl^'be  maintaiued  by  sleepless  jealousy  of  anthority  was 
ingrained  in  his  nature  not  merely  by  his  long  opposition  career  in 
Massachusetts,  but  by  his  puritanic  traditions.* 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  Franklin  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared  to  Samuel  Adams  as  a  Gallio ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  between 
them  there  was  ever  any  correspondence.    But  the  coixespondence 
between  Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell,  also  a  leading  Massachusetts  dele- 
gate, on  the  one  sideband  Arthur  Lee  on  the  other,  was  intimate  and 
.constant.    It  began  with  Arthur  Lee's  election  as  agent  for  Massachu- 
I  setts  at  London,  and  it  was  kept  up  not  only,  as  Jefferson  says,  by 
'  this  circumstance,  but  by  the  attachment  felt  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
his  associates  to  Richard  H.  Lee,  who  shared  the  instinctive  distrust 
felt  by  the  great  Massachusetts  leader  of  executive  authority  in  any 
shape.     In  the  Samuel  Adams  manuscripts,  already  referred  to  as 
among  the  papers  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  collection,  there  are  numerous  let- 
ters showing  how  fully  Arthur  Lee's  jealousies  were  injected  into  both 
Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell.    How  Arthur  Lee  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams, 
without  any  dissent  in  reply,  may  be  judged  from  the  following : 

'*  I  haye  looked  near,  long,  aud  narrowly  at  a  pereou  who  has  been  and  is  the  father 
of  all  this  shameful  business.  Neither  my  i*eadiug,  experience,  nor  imaginatiuu  can 
furnish  me  with  the  idea  of  a  mind  more  comipty  nor  that  labors  with  more  canning 
and  systematic  constancy  to  carry  that  depravity  iuto  execution.  The  miuistoni 
have  wisely  withdrawn  one  instrument  of  this  corruption  before  he  has  made  a  fatal 
stroke.  1  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  you  do  not  follow  their  example. 
Surely  a  man  of  sense,  of  honor,  integrity,  aud  education  may  be  found  to  represent 
you  with  dignity,  and  put  an  cud  to  all  this  baseness  and  pilfering.  I  am  sick  aud 
ashamed  of  it.  We  shall  fall  into  such  vileness  soon  that  nothing  will  retrieve  our 
character.  The  meanest  of  all  mean  men,  the  most  corrupt  of  all  corrupt  men,  is  assim- 
ilating everything  to  his  own  nature.''  (Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  May  22, 1779, 
Bancroft  MSS.) 

In  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  this  same  letter  we  have  the  following: 

*'I  can  with  much  confidence  assure  you  that  the  conduct  of  M.  G.  (Gerard)  is 
very  much  disapproved  by  the  minister,  and  that  any  compliments  to  him  upon 
his  taking  leave  will  be  uupleasiug  here.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  successor  is  of  a 
very  opposite  character,  aud  will  pursue  a  very  diflerent  line." 

This  was  wholly  without  authority.  Gerard,  in  sustaining  Franklin, 
acted  under  Vergeunes'  express  instructions;  and  these  instructions 
were  carried  out  by  Luzerne  even  more  ettectively  than  they  had  been 
bv  Gerard. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  passages,  except  on  the  ground  of 
monomania.  The  baselessness  of  the  charge  against  Williams,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  second  sentence,  is  hereafter  noticed ;  ♦  and  the  chai-ges 
made  in  the  next  sentence  against  Franklin  bear  want  of  reason  on  their 
face.  But  even  more  significantly  is  this  monomania  exhibited  in  thesec- 
ond  extract.  Gerard's  conduct  in  protesting  against  Arthur  Lee's  course 


•  Supra,  i  e.  f  Infra,  H  ISGff, 
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was  not  disapproved  of  by  Vergennes,  but  was  expressly-  directed  by 
him,  as  the  correspondence  elsewhere  given  shows.  Arthur  Lee,  in 
May,  1779,  had  no  relations  with  Vergennes,  and  if  he  had,  he  never 
would  have  learned  from  Vergennes  that  Vergennes  disapproved  of 
the  course  of  Gerard.  Luzerne  did  not  come  to  America  to  "  pursue  a 
very  different  line  from  Gerard,"  but  was  instructed  to  follow  up .  ^  ^. 
Gerard's 
this 

Franklin,  but  Gerard,  the  purpose  being  the  transfer  of  Franklin's 
post  to  Arthur  Lee.  This  Arthur  Lee  had  a  right  to  desire  to  see 
effected ;  and  of  his  honesty  in  making  statements  such  as  those  given 
above  no  doubt  need  bo  expressed.  But  in  very  proportion  to  our  belief 
in  their  honesty  must  our  belief  in  his  monomania  grow  in  strength. 

Arthur  Lee,ou  April  17, 1780,  addressed  from  L'Orient  a  note  to  Gerard,  calling  him 
to  accoout  for  the  opinibus  he  had  expressed  to  Drayton  and  Paca,  and  saying  that, 
nnless  they  are  explained,  **  I  shall  be  induced,  if  not  better  informed,  to  treat  your 
assertions  in  a  manner  that  I  should  bo  sorry  for  had  I  reason  to  believe  there  was 
the  least  foundation  for  them."  Gerard,  on  April  28,  1780,  replied:  ** The  different 
objects  which  you  mention  being  purely  ministerial,  I  can  not,  nor  is  it  my  duty  to, 
render  account  of  them  to  any  other  persons  than  my  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 
This  is  the  only  answer  which  I  have  to  make  to  your  letter.  You  will  attempt  in 
vain  to  provoke  another  by  any  means  whatever,  and  nothing  will  change  my  sov- 
ereign indifference  to  the  execution  of  your  menaces."  To  this  Arthur  Lee,  on  May 
11, 1730,  answered,  disclaiming  any  menaces,  and  saying  to  *'  the  sovereign  indiffer- 
ence which  you  boast  of  in  regard  to  me,  I  have  only  to  add  an  assurance  of  the  sov- 
ereign contempt  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc. 

As  t-o  Vergennes'  ''displeasure"  with  Gerard,  Sparks,  in  a  memorandum  in  the  . 
Harvard  Collection,  volume  32,  thus  writes: 

*'  This  is  alia  mistake.  I  have  read  the  entire  correspondence  between  the  French 
ministers  and  M.  Gerard  v\  hilo  he  was  in  Phila<lelphia,  and  his  conduct  was  approved 
in  the  highest  terms." 

And  Arthur  Lee  himself,  in  a  letter  to  London  Lee  of  May  28, 1779,  in  the  Harvard 
Collection,  volume  32,  writes  that  he  had  just  had  a  conversation  with  Vergennes, 
who  "did  not  express  the  legist  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Gerard,  Holkcr,  and 
Chanmont,  than  which  nothing  conld  be  more  base  and  outrageous." 

As  another  illustration  of  this  monomania!  jealousy  may  bo  given  the 
following : 

"The  wickedness  of  that  old  man  (Franklin)  is  beyond  example,  and  his  good 
fortuut)  in  escaping  the  punishment  due  his  crimes  is  as  extraordinary.  It  may  be  ' 
proper  to  inform  you  that  the  present  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (R.  R.  Livingston) 
is  a  decided  partisan  of  Franklin  and  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Adams.  Like  a  number  of 
other  patriots  here,  he  praises  the  former  by  rote  and  undertakes  to  tutor  the  other. 
Whatever  j'ou  see  or  receive  from  him  you  may  consider  as  dictated  by  the  French 
minister."  * 

Of  Livingston  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  t 
In  speaking  of  him,  when  writing  to  Dana,  as  an  enemy  of  Adams,  Ar- 
thur Lee  took  the  very  course  most  likely  to  arouse  Dana's  sympathy, 


•A.  Lee  to  Dana,  July  G,  1782;  Sparks,  MSS.,  Harvard  Library,  vol.  32. 
iI1lfra,^  180-18L 
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as  Daua  owed  liis  promotion  to  Adams,  to  whom  be  was  much  attacbed. 
Bat  it  was  not  true  that  Livingston  was  a  tool  of  France,  though  Arthnr 
Lee  no  donbt  thought  be  was.  To  the  entire  fairness  and  independence 
of  Livingston's  diplomatic  papers  in  all  matters  in  which  France  was 
concerned  there  are  no  critics  now  who  do  not  bear  testimony. 

Of  Arthnr  Lee's  courso  in  reference  to  Paul  Jones  and  to  Landais  notice  is  elsewliere 
taken.  (See  index,  Jones,  Landais.)  Paul  Jones'  view  of  Lee's  course  is  ahown  in  a 
letter  to  Morris,  June  27, 1780,  (Cong.  Library  MSS.,  vo1ume9),  in  which  hocomplaina 
of  '*  Mr.  Lee's  late  conduct  and  duplicity  in  stirring  up  a  inntiny  "  on  the  Alliance, 

Effect  of  Jnnian  truimnff  on        §  147.  Yet,  asido  from  this  mononianlal   jeal- 

DiH  Style.  ^  '  •' 

ousy,  we  may  find  an  explanation  both  of  the 
intenait}^  and  of  the  inapplicability  of  Arthur  Lee's  invectives  in  the 
style  of  literature  adopted  by  the  *'  Junian"  school,  of  which  as  ^^  Junius 
Americanuj),"  which  is  the  title  he  for  a  time  selected  for  himself,  he  was 
a  consx)icuous  disciple.  The  writings  of  Jnnins,  according  to  Lecky, 
'*  became  for  some  time  the  favorite  model  of  political  writers,  who, 
though  they  could  not  rival  him  in  ability,  often  equaled  and  sometimes 
even  exceeded  him  in  scurrility  and  falsehood.''*  He  "never  drew  a 
portrait,"  says  the  same  able  critic,  "  which  even  approximateil  to  truth. 
His  enemies  are  all  villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  his  chief  task  is  to 
diversify  and  intensify  the  epithets  of  hatred.''  t  It  may  i)erhai)8  be  said 
of  Arthur  Lee  that,  as  a  follower  of  Wilkes  and  an  admirer  and  imitator 
of  Junius,  he  applied  to  those  whom  he  denounced,  without  being  fully 
conscious  of  their  violence,  the  terms  of  denunciation  which  had  made 
Junius  so  famous.  That  this  was  done  without  regard  to  their  appropri- 
ateness is  illustrated  by  the  w«y,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  in 
which  he  transferred  to  the  Scotch  in  America  the  obloquy  Junius  poured 
on  the  Scotch  in  Europe.  In  the  denunciations  poured  on  Franklin  by 
himself  and  Izard  (and  they  show  a  common  origin)  we  find  similar  in- 
appropriate transfers  of  Junius'  invectives.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
done  once  or  twice  with  some  little  effect.  There  was  no  monstrous  vio- 
lation of  probability  when  to  Franklin  were  applied  the  terms  descriptive 
of  sedate  cunning  which  J  unius  gave  of  Mansfield.  But  a  sense  of  entire 
unreality  comes  over  us  when  in  another  paragraph  we  find  Frankliu 
flaunting  the  robes  of  audacious  youthful  libertinism  in  which  Jnnins 
delighted  to  i^aint  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  And  this  sense  of  unreality 
increases  when  we  find  that  to  other  objects  of  Arthur  Lee's  dislike 
equally  inappropriate  vituperations  were  applied. 

He  criminated  otluTs  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin.  Kelative  to  the  transactions  of 
Coiigrciw  in  the  aliair  of  Mr.  Deane,  after  that  conimisftioner  returned  from  iYanco. 
he  wrote : 

"Paris,  May  28,  177l>. 

** There  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  somo  deop  design  against  our  independence  at 
the  bottom.  Many  of  tho  faction  an*,  I  know,  actnatetl  by  the  denire  of  gttliuij  or 
retainitnj  the  public  plundir;  but,  bi-sidt's  this,  Dnane,  Jay,  Morris,  and  others,  ycko 

*  W  Lrck.N  \  History  of  England,  24G.  t  /d.,  p.  2J9. 
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tMre  orifjinoXiy  again »t  our  independence^  have  it  certainly  in  view  to  bring  us  hack  to  our. 
former  denonUnation,    Besides  the  invincible  de«ire  sach  men  have  of  seeing  their^ 
system  triumphant,  yoa  know  what  offers  of  omolnmcnts  and  honors  have  been 
ttiruwn  out  ns  a  reward  for  those  who  will  efTcct  this  so  much  desired  end  for  the 
king  and  his  ministers.    The  same  men  who  have  been  tempted  by  avarice  to  plunder 
the  public,  have  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition  to  tempt  them  to  sell  the  public.''  ' 

Again  he  wrote  to  J.  J.  Pringlo: 

*'Pari8,  August  3,  1779. 

"So  effectually  have  the  seeds  sown  by  the  father  of  corruption  here  prospered 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  everything  yields  to  it.  Dumas  has  been  at  Passy 
some  weeks,  but  is  not  permitted  to  como  near  me.  Snyre  tells  me  bis  object  is  to  get 
t  he  agency  for  «a  loan  into  the  hands  of  a  French  house.  If  he  offers  goo<l  private  rea- 
sons it  will  eud)arrass  the  good  doctor  exceedingly,  because  the  honse  of  Grand,  in 
whose  hands  it  is  ut  present,  is  in  partnership  with  Deane  (in  which  probably  the 
doctor  may  share),  and  therefore  it  will  wound  those  honorable  and  friendly  feelings 
which  bind  them  to<;ether.  As  to  the  public,  that  is  out  of  the  question.''  (7  Frank- 
lin's Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  45,  n.) 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  in  London  Iiad  heanl  some  insinuations  against  Mr.  Jay  as  a  sus. 
picions  character,  and  had  written  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  or  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Adams,  or  both,  and  although  they  were  groundless  and  injurious,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  my  friends  had  communicated  them  too  indiscreetly,  and  had  spoken  of  Mr. 
Jay  too  lightly."    (Adams'  Autobiography;  3  John  Adams' Works,  5. 

soonhistreatnicntoftho        §  148.  We  liavc  alre.idy  incidentally  noticed  Ar-i 

tluir  Lee's  transfer  to  the  Scotch  in  America  of 
Junius'  attacks  on  the  Scotch  in  England.  Junius,  prompted  by  his 
hatred  of  Mansfield  and  Bute,  and  by  the  political  motives  he  had  to 
effect  their  humiliation,  expatiated  at  length  on  the  baseness,  the  mean- 
ness, the  cowardice  of  the  Scotch.  -  So  did  Arthur  Lee,  though  to 
avenge  what  political  wrongs  or  to  effect  what  political  purpose  it 
would  be  impossible,  so  far  as  concerns  the  American  Revolution,  to 
say.  The  Scotch  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  oppressive  action 
towards  America,  which  was  due  to  typical  Englishmen,  such  as  George 
Grenville,  Charles  Townshend,  and  Sandwich.  The  vituperations  by 
Junius  of  Scotland,  together  with  his  other  vituperations,  had  been 
silenced  it  was  supposed  by  bribes.  Yet  by  Arthur  Lee  those  cries  of 
"Beware  of  the  Scotch"  had  been  caught  up  long  after  Junius  had 
ceased  to  utter  them,  and  were  hurled  at  Congress  with  a  constant 
vehemence  which  shows  how  unaware  he  was  of  their  utter  want  of  ap- 
propriateness and  of  propriety.  Thus  he  tells  Congress  in  his  dispatch 
of  Juno  3,  1776,  to  beware  of  "the  Scots,  whose  perfidy  you  know  can 
never  be  trusted,"  Scots  l>eing  "  to  a  man  treacherous  and  hostile; "  and 
on  September  23, 1776,  that  the  "  principles  of  a  Scotchman"  make  him 
"subtle,  proud,  tyrannical,  and  false."  Yet  on  the  very  committees, 
whom  Arthur  Lee  addressed  were  Scotchmen,  or  men  of  Scotch  descent. 
There  was  Witherspoon,  born  in  Scotland,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  president  of  Princeton  College,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  secret  com- 


'Letter  to  Loudon  Leo,  now  in  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  College,  vol.  32. 
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niittee,  and  not  ouly  a  devoted  revolutionist  himself,  bnt  the  teacher 
from  whom  mauy  eminent  patriots  drew  their  revolutionary  principles. 
There  was  McKean,  of  Scotch  descent  and  strong  Scotch-Irish  charac- 
teristics, a  member  of  Congress  during  the  whole  war,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  ^^  hunted  like  a  fox  "  by  the  British  during  their  occupancy 
of  Pennsylvania,  moving  his  family  five  times  in  the  coarse  of  five 
months,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  same  committee. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  also,  and  having  seats  in  sub- 
sequent Congresses,  were  Abraham  Clark  and  James  Wilson,  both  bom 
and  educated  in  Scotland,  the  latter  an  eminent  jurist  and  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  while  Philip  Livingston, 
and  his  illustrious  nephews,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Brockholst 
Livingston,  then  in  public  life,  wei*e  Scotch  in  immediate  descent 
Splendidly  conspicuous  in  the  naval  service,  dazzling  by  the  unparal- 
leled brilliancy  of  his  achievements  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
(America,  was  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who,  when  Ar- 
thur Lee  wrote,  on  September  23, 1776,  had  been  cruising  for  nearly  a 
year  with  marvelous  success  on  the  Atlantic,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  object  of  Arthur  Lee's  pertinacious  dislike.  And  among  the 
Scotch  then  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  so  marked  for  their  gal- 
lantry that  the  most  careless  observer  must  have  noticed  them,  were 
General  Bfclutosh,  General  McDou gall,  and  General  St.  Clair;  while 
William  Alexander,  claiming  the  Scotch  earldom  of  Stirling,  was  then 
major-general ;  and,  thereafter  to  become  more  illustrious  than  them  all 
though  then  comparatively  unnoticed,  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  of 
West  Indian  birth  and  Scotch  parentage.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
a  monomania  which  blinded  him  both  to  fact  and  propriety  that  we  can 
understand  the  uttering  and  re-uttering  in  public  papers,  with  such 
an  array  of  Scotchmen  before  him,  of  the  cr^'  "Beware  of  the  Scotch.'' 

Franklins  ciuMj  aeaiDbt  Ar-        §  149,  Could  Franklin  havc  avoided  the  col- 

thur  Lee  and  Izard. 

lisioiis  with  Arthur  Lee  and  Izanl  which  came 
near  wrecking  the  French-American  alliance!  That  he  should  have 
wantonly  quarreled  with  them  is  inconsistent  with  his  i>ersonal  and 
political  characteristics.  The  maxim  often  quoted  b^'^  him,  and  uni- 
formly acted  on  by  him,  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  enemy. 
Now  here  were  big  euemies,  whose  enmity  was  calculated  not  only  lo 
have  embittered  his  life,  so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  being  in  this  way 
embittered,  but  of  disgracing  if  not  of  ruining  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  his  refusal  to  inform  Arthur  Lee,  when 
his  colleague  in  Paris,  of  the  maritime  expedition  intended  by  France, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  most  confidential  and  important  conferences  with 
Vergennes,  Arthur  Lee's  enmity,  already  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  get 
Franklin  out  of  his  way  so  that  he  could  be  sole  negotiator  at  Paris, 
was  aroused  to  frenzy,  while  the  refusal  to  confer  with  Izanl  at  all 
on  nit'itters  relative  lo  the  French  neg(»tiations  led  to  exhibitions  of  rage 
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Oil  Izard's  \n\rt  which  put  in  writing,  shown  about  in  Paris,  and  sent  to 
Congress,  increased  to  a  perilous  extent  the  dangers  to  which  the  lega- 
tion was  alresvdy  exposed.* 

Was  it  in  the  power  of  Franklin  to  quiet  these  animosities  by  taking 
Izard  and  Arthur  Lee  into  his  full  confidence?  Whether,  if  ho  did, 
they  would  have  proved  useful  colleagues  is  a  question  that  may  be 
be  reserved.  Wo  have  first  to  ask,  ought  he  to  have  told  them  all  he 
knew  about  the  mission !  As  to  Iziird,  it  is  plain  that  not  only  was 
Franklin  not  bound  to  communicate  to  him  secret  political  information 
derived  from  the  French  ministers,  but  that  it  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  duty  to  France  to  make  such  communications.  Izard  was  liOt  com-, 
missioned  to  the  French  court,  and  though  an  envoy  in  partibua,  never 
visiting  the  seat  of  his  legation  or  even  leaving  Paris,  it  was  no  more 
proper  for  him  to  bo  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  with 
France  than  it  was  for  any  other  person  in  Paris  to  be  so  informed. 
Then,  aside  from  ordinary  diplomatic  usage,  was  Vergeunes'  positive 
injunction  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  to  the  allies  of  a  disclosure  of 
their  plans,  those  plans  should  not  be  disclosed  to  Izard,  and  then  <nlso 
the  fact  that  whatever  Izard  was  told  Arthur  Lee  would  at  once  know.t 

Arthur  Lee's  position  was  in  an  important  respect  different  from 
that  of  Izard.  When  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  treat 
with  France,  it  was  impossible  for  Frjxnklin  to  exclude  him  from 
knowledge  of  any  diplomatic  conferences  with  Vergennes  which  took 
the  shape  of  action  by  the  United  States.  But  it  was  necessary, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  given,  that  all  communications  to  Arthur. 
Lee  as  to  public  affairs  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  reserve.         ' 

That  Franklin  gave  Arthur  Lee  or  Izard  just  grounds  to  complain  of 
"  haughtiness'^  there  is  little  reason  to  believe.  Franklin's  temper  was 
naturally  urbane  and  patient.  Of  course,  when  pressed  by  them  for 
information  which  he  could  not  properly  give,  his  manner,  when  he  did 
not,  as  he  sometimes  did,  resort  to  some  playful  evasions  to  change  the 
subject,  may  have  naturally,  to  eyes  so  suspicious,  appeared  "  haughty." 
But  in  their  voluminous  criticisms  of  his  course  there  is  not  an  instance 
given  of  an  impatient  or  overbearing  expression  used  by  him.  On  the 
contrary,  when  ho  saw  he  was  to  be  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  as 
was  done  in  the  disastrous  removal  of  Williams  as  naval  agent,  and  in 
the  withholding  from  France  infonnation  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  he  not  only  submitted  without  altercation  or  reproach, 
but  in  view  of  the  mischief  of  disclosing  dissensions  of  this  kind  to  the 
pnblic  eye,  joined  in  the  common  signature.  Nor  did  he,  as  he  well  could 
havedone,  utterone  word  of  retaliation  or  resentment  when  letters  such 
as  that  of  Izard  above  given,  letters  unparalleled  in  history  for  tlieir 
virulent  personaliry,  were  placed  in  his  hnnds.  Nor  did  he  relax, 
even  under  these  extraordinary  provocations,  his  hospitalities  to  his 


*  See  as  to  correspondence,  iudcx,  title  Dissensions,  Frunklin,  Arthur  Leo. 
t  As  to  Izard,  see  in/raf  $  177. 
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refractory  associates,  nor  did  they,  strangle  to  say,  shrink  from  acoep^ 
ing  these  hospitalities  at  the  very  time  they  were  pouring  into  the 
ear  of  Congress  invectives  against  him,  charging  him  with  indolence, 
immorality,  subservience  to  France,  as  well  as  insolence  to  themselves. 
Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  of  Febraary  11, 1783  (1  Madison's 

Writings,  63),  says: 

**  Yonr  favor  of  the  31st  of  Janaary  was  safely  broaght  by  Mr.  Thompson.  That 
of  the  7th  iustant  came  by  yesterday's  mail.  The  anecdote  related  in  the  tint  mas 
new  to  iiie,  and  if  there  were  uo  other  key,  would  sufBcieutly  decipher  the  implaca- 
bility of  the  party  triumphed  over." 

In  a  note  it  is  said  tliat  the  ^^  anecdote  referred  to  an  occurrence  be- 
tween Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee.'' 

In  Jefiferson's  letter  to  Madison  of  January  31,  1783  (to  which  the 
above  is  an  answer),  is  the  following : 

'*  I  will  give  you  anauecdote  which  possibly  yon  may  not  have  heartl,  and  which  ii 
related  to  me  by  Major  F.  [Franks  T],  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Franklin  himself.  «  •  ■ 
Mr.  Z  y  while  at  Paris,  had  often  presseil  the  doctor  to  communicate  to  him  his  several 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  France,  which  the  doctor  avoideii  as  decently  as  he 
could.  At  length  he  received  from  Mr.  Z.  a  very  intemperate  letter.  He  folded  it  up 
and  pnt  it  into  a  pigeon-hole.  A  »ecoiul,  third,  and  so  on  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  be  re- 
ceived and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Finding  no  answer  coold  be  obtained  by 
letter,  Mr.  Z.  paid  him  a  personal  visit,  and  gave  a  loose  to  all  the  warmth  of  which 
he  is  susceptible.  The  doctor  replied  :  '  I  can  no  more  answer  this  conversation  of 
yours  than  the  several  impatient  letters  you  have  written  me  (taking  them  down 
from  the  pigcon-holo)*  Call  on  me  when  ^^ou  are  cool  and  good  humored  and  I  will 
justify  myself  to  you.'  They  never  saw  each  other  afterwards."  (Madison  Papeni, 
Department  of  State.) 

Arthnr  Lee  as  well  as  Izard  kept  up,  when  tliey  returned  to  America, 
with  un.'ibjvted  violence,  tlieir  attacks  on  Franklin.*  Lee  was  sent  to 
Congress  from  Virginia,  tbougli  on  his  course  in  Paris  becoming  knowu 
he  barely  escaped  recall.  Izard  also  was  sent  from  South  Carolioa, 
perhaps  on  the  same  principle  of  local  pride  on  which  he  was  sustained 
by  his  colleagues,  though  from  a  paper  elsewhere  given,  by  John  Lau- 
rens, it  will  be  seen  they  far  from  agreed  in  accepting  his  views.  Of  tlie 
unreservedness  of  his  attacks  on  Franklin  we  have  an  illustration  ia  a 
passage  in  Graydon,  who,  speaking  of  Izard's  conversation  at  Carlisle 
in  1783,  said:  "lie  seemed  untinctured  with  asperity  upon  every  sub- 
ject but  one,  but  this  never  failed  to  produce  some  excitement,  and  bis 
tone  ever  derived  some  animation  from  the  name  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
When,  therefore,  the  doctor's  daughter  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  speaking  of  the 
Carolinians,  said  that  she  hated  them  all  from  B  (Bee)  to  Izanl,  tbe 
saying  I  presume  must  be  taken  inclusively,  since,  though  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Bee,  [  am  enabled  pronounce  those  of  Mr. 
Izard  to  have  been  anti  Frankliniaii  in  the  extreme."!  Mrs.  Bache,  who 
inherite<l  and  transmitted  much  of  her  father's  wit,  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  from  a  South  Carolinian  (John  Laurens)  that  came  a  parody 


*  Sec  detnils  in  '2  Parton*s  Franklin,  387.        t  Quoted  in  2  Parton's  FnmkliD,  3ri7. 
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which  Franklin  himsolf  could  not  have  excelled  in  thehuniorons  irony  in 
which  Izard's  passionate  blunders  were  exposed.* 

^de^n"  Ji^'ind'^b^t'layarby        ^  ^^O.  Mcu  who  are  Unreasonably  jealous  of  1/ 
favorites.  rivals  are  often  unreasonably  subject  to  subordi-  '    ^ 

nates,  who  win  their  couiideuce  by  acts  which  in 
themselves  show  the  unworthiuess  of  those  by  whom  they  are  used. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Arthur  Lee.  Tbe  very  arrogance 
and  suspiciousness  of  temper,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  liis 
colleagues  to  act  witii  him  as  an  associate,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  treachery  of  dependents;  and  hence  it 
was  that  through  the  perfidy  of  his  successive  secretaries  the  secrets  of 
his  missions  were  sold  to  Lord  North,  he  himself  made  the  channel  ofi; 
false  decoy  intelligence  sent  to  America,  and  the  character  of  the  lega-  •'•'^'^ 
lion  itself  brought  under  serious  disrepute  in  the  French  ministry.!  (f  /^ 

Arthur  Lee's  secretaries  were  as  follows : 

(I)  Thorntofij  a  British  spy,  paid  by  Lord  North -to  get  true  news, 
from  Lee  in  exchange  for  false  news  from  London.| 
*  (2)  Hezekiah  Ford.    In  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  January  9,  1779, 
from  Governor  Henry,  of  Virginia,  to  the  delegates  of  that  Stat«,  we 
have  the  following : 

"  *  Within  these  few  days  I  have  received  information  by  a  paper  sent  from  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Lee,  esq.,  at  Paris,  to  tbe  Hon.  John  Pa^^e,  esq.,  lieutenant  governor  of  this 
State,  that  Hezekiah  Ford  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Lee.  Every  member  of  the  privy 
council,  as  well  as  myself,  is  exceedingly  alarmed  at  tbe  circumstance,  having  the 
most  perfect  conviction  that  Mr.  Forii  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  near  the  person  of  the 
American  commissioners.  Nothing  could  induce  any  member  of  the  council,  or  me, 
to  touch  upon  a  matter  of  this  delicate  natnre,  es>pccially  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Lee's 
character  is  attacked  in  public,  but  the  persuasion  that  either  Congress  does  not  know 
that  Mr.  Ford  is  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity  by  one  of  their  commissioners,  or 
that  his  true  character  is  unknown  to  them  or  him.  An  assurance  that  the  most 
essential  interests  of  America  will  be  betrayed  by  this  man  if  be  has  the  opportunity 
has  made  it  necessary  to  mention  the  following  particulars: 

*'This  Hezekiah  Ford  has  passed  for  a  miuistcr  of  the  Phurch  of  England  and  was 
sometime  chaplain  to  a  Carolina  regiment.  He  was  strougly  suspected  of  writing  a 
seditions  paper  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hanover  county,  exhorting  them  to  resist 
by  force  a  draft  ordered  by  law  from  the  militia  to  fill  the  Virginia  regiments  in  con- 
tinental service.  Very  shortly  after  this  paper  appeared  and  suspicion  of  his  writing 
it,  ha  went  at  great  hazard  to  himself  on  board  the  Hritish  ship  of  war  called  the  St. 
Albans,  then  lying  in  Hampton  Roiuls.  There  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  New  York,  continuing  with  the  enemy  until  he  chose  to 
go  to  England,  from  whence  he  proceeded  after  some  time  to  France,  where  it  seems 
from  the  paper  I  inclose  he  bas  found  means  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  which  an 
enemy  to  America  may  perhaps  be  furnished  with  opportunities  to  do  great  mischief. 
I  have  been  told  that  Ford  pretends  that  he  was  taken  by  the  Sf.  Albans,    But  upon 


•Seein/ra,  $$  178,  179. 

t '*  Je  vons  avouerai  que  je  crains  M.  Lee  et  sos  entours."    Ycrgennes  to  Gerard, 
October  26,  1778. 
Similar  expressions  of  anxiety  and  doubt  frequently  appear. 
t  Infira,  $  207. 
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obtaiuing  the  best  information  to  be  bad  on  the  subject  no  doa'  t  remains  of  bis  goinj; 

to  that  sbip  of  bis  own  free  and  preraeditatod  choice.  Besides  this,  there  seems  to  be 
^.goo<l  gronnd  to  suspect  this  same  Mr.  Ford  of  being  concerned  in  coanterfeiting  onr 
'  paper  money.' " 

Next  came  the  following  actiou  of  Congress: 

'•Tuesday,  Jaxcary  2G,  1779. 

''The  honorable  M.  Smith  laid  before, Congress  sundry  papers  which  he  informed 
the  House  contained  matters  of  public  luformaiion,  and  which  the  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia were  instructed  to  lay  before  Congress:  the  papers  being  read,  are 

*'(1)  An  account  beaded  *  Sums  advaucml  for  the  State  of  Virginia  by  the  honorable 
Arthur  Leo,  esq.,  dated  the  3*1  of  September,  1778,' and  undersigned,  *A  true  copy,  H. 
Ford,  secretary.'  On  which  is  iudoi-sed  as  follows:  *The  delegates  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  are  instructed  to  lay  tbis  paper  before  Congress,  with  a  view  to  inform  tbem 
tbat  Hezekiah  Ford,  who  signs  it  as  secretary  to  the  honorable  Arthur  Lee,  hath  been 
and  is  considered  by  tbo  governor  and  council  of  this  State  as  an  enemy  to  the  Ameri- 
can canse  of  independence,  aud  by  no  means  a  fit  person  to  be  near  the  person  of  an 
American  commissionei  in  Eui-ope,  or  iutruKted  with  any  of  the  secrets  of  tho  United 
States  or  of  their  allies.    January  25,  1779.' 

"  Ordered,  Tbat  tire  committee  of  foreign  atfairs  communicate  to  the  facmorable  Mr. 
A.  Lee  by  the  first  opportunity  the  purport  of  the  above  indorsement,  that  he  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  tbo  character  of  Mr.  Ford."    (3  Journals  of  Congress,  191.) 

These  proceedings  were  forwarded  by  Lovell  to  Arthur  Lee  on  Jan- 
uary 29, 1779,  in  a  letter  now  in  the  collection  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  letter,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  received  till  May, 
1779,  and  was  never  answered  so  far  as  the  papers  show. 

On  April  26,  1779,  Lee  writes  to  Congress: 

*'  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Hezekiah  Ford,  who  has  served  me  faithfully 
for  eight  months  aR  secretary.  He  will  give  you  the  best  information  in  his  power  of 
the  state  of  atiairs  hero.'' 

On  Jnly  7, 1779,  Arthur  Lee  wrote  from  Paris  to  Jefferson  (then  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia),  saying  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  that  he  had  not  "tbe 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting'-  Ford,  *'and  that  i'ord's  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary and  irreproachable  while  he  was  here." 

On  August  23,  1770,  Whipple,  a  New  Hampshire  member  of  Con- 
gress and  strong  personal  friend  of  Arthur  Lee,  thus  writes  to  Lee 
from  Philadelphia: 

•*  What  can  have  become  of  Ford  ?  It  is  now  ten  days  since  a  fellow  paswngvr 
of  bis  paKscd  through  tbis  city  (Pbiljiddpliia),  who  informed  me  that  Ford  bad  dis- 
patebea  for  Congress,  but  nothing  fiirthfv  has  beon  heard  of  him.  li  is  hinte<l  by 
sonic  that  he  will  not  bo  iK>rmiitc(l  to  pas^s  this  way,  but  these  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  friendship  for  bis  late  employer." 

Ford  probably  made  his  way,  with  whatever  papers  he  possessed,  to 
the  British  authorities  at  New  York,  as  we  have  no  notice  of  his  apj)ear- 
ing  within  the  American  lines  to  defend  himself  on  the  charge  of  treason 
made  against  him  as  above.* 


•  In  CJo.oige  Ill's  correspondenco  with  North,  a  British  spy  at  Paris,  who  had  special 
access  to  the  American  legation,  is  spoken  of  frequently  under  the  nanieof  "  Forth.'' 
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Among  the  Lee  papers  at  Harvard  College  is  preserved  the  foUowiug, 
which  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Ford's  disappearance: 

"  It  is  well  kuown  this  gen tlomun's  (Arthur  Loo's)  former  private  secretary  was  of  a 
very  suspicious  character;  that  after  goiujj  over  several  times  privately  back  and 
forth  from  Paris  to  Londou  he  took  up  his  residouce  iu  Loudon  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  miuistry,  and  that  the  man  who  sncceetlcd  him  as  Mr.  Lee's  secretary 
was  one  Ford,  a  most  infamous  tory  and  refugee  pars-ju  from  London,  whither  he  had 
fled  from  Virginia  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen,  and  where  he  lived  like 
other  refugees  until  he  went  over  to  Paris  and  entered  on  his  secretaryship  under  Mr. 
Lee."    (Virginia  Gazette,  July  17,  1779.) 

(3)  St^hen  Sayre,  whoso  extraordinary  adventnres  will  be  hereafter 
narrated,  and  who  compromised  the  American  cause,  if  not  by  corrup- 
tion, at  least  by  the  most  absurd  extravagances.* 

With  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  • 

(4)  Thomas  and  George  Digges,  claiming  to  be  Americans  by  birth, 
who  were  in  England  during  the  Revolution,  though  in  1778  George 
visited  the  United  States.  Of  Thomas,  Arthur  Lee,  on  December  8, 
1777,  thus  wrote  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs: 

'*  It  has  also  fallen  very  particularly  within  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Thomns  Digges, 
of  Maryland,  has  exerted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  address  in  gaining  intel- 
ligence and  doing  other  services  in  England." 

On  April  16, 1778,  we  have  Arthur  Lee  giving  to  Samuel  Adams  a 
recommendation  of  George  Digges  "as  a  very  worthy  person,  and, 
together  with  his  brother,  who  is  yet  in  London,  has  done  services  to 
the  cause." 

The  character  of  Tho  mas  Digges  will  be  hereafter  considered,!  aud 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  grossly  betrayed  American  trusts  which  had 
been  xdaced  in  his  hands. 

(5)  Berkenhout,  also  in  British  employ,  the  extent  of  whose  intimacy 
with  Arthur  Lee  is  also  hereafter  noticed.J 

The  baleful  influence  of  these  men  on  the  American  cause  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  information  they  imparted  to  Lee,  false  and 
treacherous  as  it  was,  was  productive,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  of 
much  disaster  to  ourselves  and  tx)  our  allies;  and  the  information  they 
obtained  from  Lee  was  followed  by  British  expeditious  so  adroitly 
aimed  as  to  be  traceable  to  the  advice  so  received. 

Arthur  Lee's  own  loyalty  is  not  disputed.§    The  solution  of  the  dam-  \  ^ 

'  *  Infra,  H  192  /.  t  Infra,  J  206.  t  Infra,  *  204. 

$  Sparks,  iu  a  manuscript  note  in  the  Harvard  Collection,  vol.  22,  says: 
"  There  was  prohahly  not  a  truer  patriot  in  America  than  Arthur  Lee,  nor  one  more 
firm  and  decided  in  the  course  he  professed  to  pursue.  There  is  not  a  glimpse  of 
pT«>of  that  he  had  any  hias  or  aftection  or  interest  towards  England  which  could  he 
considered  as  compromitting  his  attachment  to  his  own  country.  His  faults  of  tem- 
per and  indiscretion  were  innumerable,  and  made  him  a  very  unfit  man  for  the  post 
lie  held  abroad,  but  the  reproach  of  leaning  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or 
seeking  personal  ends  of  profit  or  gain,  can  not  be  applied  to  him  without  marked 
iDjustice.''  Sparks  gave  this  testimony  after  a  careful  review  and  refutation  of 
Arthur  Lee's  gross  perversions  of  fact  as  to  Vergennes,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Gerard, 
which  misetatementa  Sparks  attributed  to  jealousy  amounting  to  iusanity. 

MY 
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age  attributable  to  his  connection  with  the  mi88ion  is  to  be  foand  in 
part  in  a  jealousy  of  Franklin  approaching  fury,  and  in  a  confidence  in 
his  secretaries  and  subordinates  approaching  fatuity.  There  have  been 
other  honest  men  with  the  same  traits;  men  above  corruption,  yet 
who  can  see  nothing  but  what  is  untrustworthy  in  supposed  rivals,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  trustworthy  in  obsequious  dependents. 

CarmichaePs  letter  to  Congress  of  August  6, 1778,  in  answer  to  Ar- 
thur Lee^s  charges,  will  be  found  in  a  curious  volume  entitled  '^  Papers 
in  relation  to  the  case  of  Silas  Deane,  Philadelphia;  printed  for  the 
Seventy-Six  Society'.    Philadelphia,  1855.'' 

Unfortunately  this  letter  is  given  without  the  exhibits,  consisting  of 
letters  bearing  on  Arthur  Lee's  English  correspondents. 

The  following  statement  by  Carmichael  is  worthy  of  notice: 

'^Tbo  suspicions  entertained  by  tbe  French  ministry  that  the  secrets  respectiDg 
OUT  affairs  were  betrayed  is  by  no  meaus  to  bo  wondered  ut :  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Lt^% 
papers  at  Berlin  gave  such  a  vUie  to  the  English  court,  that  the  commissioners  could  not  hare 
coHceahd  the  operations  at  that  time  commencedf  unless,  in  the  midst  of  tkem^  then  had 
changed  their  whole  arrangement,  vchich  was  imjwssible.  From  this  unfortunate  circom- 
stance  arose  the  necessity  of  selling  our  frigate  in  Holland  and  many  other  obstacles 
to  the  transportation  of  our  clothing  from  Europe."* 

Comments  on  the  damage  done  by  the  loss  of  these  letters  will  be 
found  in  a  note  to  Arthur  Lee's  letter  to  commissioners  of  June  28, 
1777,  where  Carlisle  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  through  them  the  British 
Government  gained  important  information. 

'*A  secret  memoir,"  by  Beaumarchais,  giving  his  views  as  to  Deane  and  Franklin,  is 
published  in  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  GiU.  In  this  paper  Lee's  **libcrtine  suppers" 
ure  referred  to  as  the  occasions  of  his  disclosures  to  Beaumarchais  of  his  political 
preferences.  lie  refers  to  Arthur  Lee  having  sent  his  **  valet  de  charabre  very  secretl; 
to  Loudon'*  on  the  receipt  of  the  letters  recalling  Deane,  and  asks:  ''What  is  tbe 
object  of  this  mysterious  message  ?  Why  do  they  always  know  in  London  so  exactly 
what  is  passing  in  Versailles  f "  The  letter  goes  on  to  urge  Vergenncs  to  bestow  some 
public  mark  of  royal  cousideratiou  on  Deane. 

This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  is  followed  by  Vergennes*  letter  of  March  26>  1778,  to 
Deane,  accompanying  a  portrait  of  the  king. 

Imposed  ni>on  by  decoy  fab         ^  151.  That  Arthur  Lcc  was  mislcd  bv  false 

ncationa.  *  * 

information  given  to  him  as  to  British  move- 
ments, and  that  Congress  and  our  military  authorities  were  misled  by 
him,  his  letters  to  Congress  show.  We  nijiy  begin  with  the  letters 
written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  177G.  The  then  real  object  of  Britisb 
attack  were  tlie  cities  of  Xew  York  and  Charleston.  For  the  latter 
city  the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Piirker  and  the  land  forces  conimandetl 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Clinton  were  destined.  Sullivau*8 
Island,  which  controlled  the  approach  to  Charleston,  was  defended 
successfully  by  the  Americans,  and  on  June  28,  1776,  the  British  attack 
was  repulsed.  New  York  fared  much  worse.  It  was  against  this  city 
that  the  main  body  of  the  British  forces  were  hurled.   Early  in  June 


*  See  supra,  $  90. 
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General  Howe,  ^'iu  prosecation  of  bis  plau,  refreshed  bis  troops  at 
Halifax  aud  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook;  but  being  informed  tbat  tbe 
enemy  were  endeavoring,  by  strong  iutreucbment^  at  New  York  aud 
Long  Island,  aud  by  chains  of  sunk  vessels  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
cbauuel  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  fleet  u[>  the  North  and  East 
rivers,  he  repaired  to  Staten  Island,  opposite  Long  Island,  where  he 
landed  his  men  without  opposition.  Lord  Howe,  the  joint  commissioner 
for  treating  on  peace,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrivetl  in  the  in- 
terval at  Sandy  Hook,  and,  i)roceeding  immediately  to  Staten  Island, 
landed  his  troops  (July  ])  from  Englaud,  which  augmented  the  British 
force  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  numerous  and 
powerful  fleet.''* 

Before  this  overwhelming  force  Washington,  whose  army  was  weak- 
ened by  large  detachments  to  the  north,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
New  York  was  lost.  How  far  the  defective  disi)osition  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  was  induced  by  Artliur  Lee's  erroneous  **  confidentially 
obtained"  advices  can  not  now  be  discovered.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Arthur  Lee's  statement  that  the  British  northern  attack  was  to  be 
through  Quebec  and  Albany  and  that  the  southern  attack  was  to  be 
aimed  at  Virginia  not  only  was  untrue,  but  was  calculated  greatly  to 
mislead  those  directing  the  American  campaign.  11 

The  plan  which  Arthur  Lee  announced  for  tiic  British  campaign  ofr 
1770  was  substantially  that  adopted  by  Great  Britain  for  the  campaign) 
of  1777.    When,  however,  Arthur  Lee  undertook,  on  February  11,1 
1777,  to  announce  the  latter  campaign,  it  was  in  terms  as  incorrect\ 
and  misleading  as  those  in  wliich  he  foretold  the  campaign  of  1776. 
Howe  was  "to  act  against  New  England;"  Carleton  was  to  make  his 
way  over  the  lakes  to  keej)  the  middle  colonies  in  awe,  while  "  Burgoy  ne, 
with  an  armament  from  England  of  ten  thousand,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
invades  the  South — probably  Virginia  aud  Maryhind."t 

As  Sparks  well  remarks:  "This  intelligence,  which  was  entirely 
erroneous,  was  probably  sent  into  France  with  a  view  of  creating  there 
a  false  impression  as  to  the  plans  of  the  British  Government."  That 
the  intelligence  came  through  Thornton,  and  that  Tliornton  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  as  a  British  spy,  we  now  know,  but  it  was  not  known 
by  Sparks.  But  be  tliatas  it  may,  the  British  campaign  was  for  Howe 
to  invade  not  New  Eughuid  but  Philadelphia;  for  Burgoy  ne  to  attack 
not  Virginia  but  New  York,  by  way  of  Canada,  to  be  met  on  the  Hud- 
sou  Biver  by  Clinton,  and  in  this  way  to  *•' encircle  New  England;" 
while  for  Carleton  "to  make  his  way  over  the  lakes  to  keep  the  middle 
colonies  in  awe,"  as  a  feint,  was  not  within  the  British  plan  at  all.    The 


*2Adolph us' History  of  England,  359.  I  quote  from  this  author  as  tbo  English 
historian  who,  of  all  others,  is  least  likely  to  fail  iu  details  of  the  British  campaign 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  To  the  same  general  effect  is  G  Mahon's  History  of 
England,  164  /. 

t  See  letter  of  commissioners  to  Vergenues,  Feb.  1,  1777. 
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same  may  bo  said  of  Lee's  statement  of  February'  18, 1777,  as  derived 
from  a  ^^  confidential  corre8iH)ndent,''  that  ^^  Boston  is  certainly  to  be 
attacked  in  the  spring.    Burgoyue  will  command.'' 

The  British  campaign  of  the  snmmer  of  1778  is  thus  aunoonoed  by 
Arthur  Lee  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  foreign  afi'airs  dated  Jane 
1,  1778: 

*'  /  have  exceeding  good  information  that  their  plan  of  operatioDS  for  America  is  as 
follows:  General  Howe  is  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  sending  five  thoneand  of  hit  troop$ 
and  ten  ships  of  tear  to  Quebec;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  with  the  fleet,  are  to  retom  to 
Halifax,  where  the  latter,  1»ciDg  joined  by  Admiral  Byroo,  will,  it  is  presomed,  main- 
tain a  superiority  in  those  seas  over  the  allied  fleet." 

That  Philadelphia  was  to  be  evacuated  before  the  summer  campaign 
of  1778  began  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  British  army  was  melt- 
ing away  by  desertion  in  that  city,  and  the  river  was  liable  any  moment 
to  be  blockaded  by  the  French.  What  the  ministry  wanted  was  to 
enable  Howe's  army  to  retreat  safely  to  New  York  without  danger, 
and  to  draw  Washington  oil'  from  impeding  this  retreat  nothing  could 
have  been  more  effective  than  to  impress  him  with  the  belief  that 
..Howe,  instead  of  marching  across  New  Jersey,  would  go  by  sea  to 
Halifax.  Fortunately  Arthur  Lee's  letter,  by  which  this  strategem  was 
to  work,  did  not  reach  America  in  time  to  take  effect  That  Howe 
should  have  taken  his  army  to  Quebec  and  Halifax  was  in  fact  a  sug- 
gestion which  on  its  face  could  only  have  been  regai-ded  as  a  clumsv 
decoy.  Washington,  seeing  that  the  only  available  retreat  for  the  Brit- 
ish troops  was  through  New  Jersey,  followed  them  on  that  Hue,  and 
gave  battle  to  them  at  Monmouth. 

Of  the  British  expedition  to  Georgia  in  1778,  by  which  Savannah 
was  taken  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  the  American  cause,  we  have 
not  an  intimation,  though,  as  we  are  told  in  6  Mahon's  History  of  Eng- 
land, 383,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  *'  main  purpose  at  this  time  was  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  Southern  States.  ♦  •  *  With  these  views,  in  whicb 
the  cabinet  at  home  participated,  Sir  Henry  dispatched  a  body  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  men  by  sea  to  Georgia."  Of  this  **  cabinet"  purpose  how- 
ever Arthur  Lee's  confidential  authority  gives  no  hint.  The  real  i)oints 
of  British  attack  are  concealed,  while  decoy  statements  are  given  of 
plans  which  never  existed,  and  spots  which  it  was  not  intended  to 
attack. 

We  have,  then,  advices  forwarded  to  Congress  by  Arthur  Lee  of  the 
British  plans  for  the  three  successive  campaigns  of  177G,  1777,  and 
1778.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  these  advices,  each  of  them,  if  followed 
out,  calculated  to  bring  great  disaster  on  the  American  cause,  other- 
wise than  as  a  system  of  decoy  imposed  by  Lord  North  through  Thoni- 
tou  on  Arthur  Lee.  The  patriotism  and  honesty  of  Arthur  Lee  can  not 
be  assailed.  But  he  was  imposed  on  by  obsequious  traitors,  to  whom, 
like  most  men  of  vehement  prejudices  when  approached  by  subservient 
villains,  he  gave  his  confidence  in  the  same  way  that  to  his  rivals  or 
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superiors  he  gave  his  animosity.  But  it  tells  but  little  for  his  acuteness 
of  observation  that  after  his  earlier  predictions  had  failed  so  disastrously 
he  should  have  gone  on  drawing  and  comu)unicating  subsequent  an 
nouncements  from  the  same  source.  Yet,  even  if  he  had  been  expressly 
warne<l  of  this  treachery,  it  is  not  j>robable  he  would  have  heeded  the 
warning.  For,  like  others  of  his  temper,  the  uniform  suspicion  with 
which  he  regarded  equals  led  him  to  look  upon  obsequious  dependents 
as  above  suspicion. 

Thornton's  communications  to  Arthur  Lee  in  respect  to  British  opera- 
tions in  America  were  mostly  oral,  and  of  such  as  were  written  only  a 
few  scraps  remain.  We  must  judge  of  them  chiefly  therefore  from  the 
form  they  took  when  transferred  to  Arthur  Lee's  letters  to  America. 
It  is  otherwise  however  with  a  remarkable  group  of  letters  whose  char- 
acter and  effect  may  be  thus  stated  : 

In  May,  1778,  Thornton,  under  Arthur  Lee's  instructions,  undertook 
a  journey  to  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of 
British  naval  operations.  The  period  was  one  of  singular  peril.  Through 
the  mismanagement  and  supineness  of  the  administration  England,  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France,  was  practically  undefended,  while  France 
was  gathering  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon  two  powerful  fleets.  The  an- 
nouncement however  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  awoke  the  ministry  to  their  danger,  and  on  March  22, 
1778,  Keppel,  then  the  ablest  and  most  popular  admiral  in  service,  was 
commissioned  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  channel  fleet.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  '*  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  But  instead  of  the  noble  fleet  he  had  been  led  to  expect 
there  were  only  six  ships  of  the  line  in  any  degree  fit  for  service,  a  great 
scarcity  of  sailors,  and  an  almost  total  dettciency  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions." * 

This  would  have  been  the  time  for  a  French  descent.    But  of  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  the  English  coast  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the. 
channel  fleet  it  was  not  intended  by  the  British  Government  that  the; 
French  should  be  informed;  and  Thornton  then,  as  we  shall  see,  in ' 
constant  correspondence  with  Lord  North,  was  no  doubt  instructed  not 
merely. to  cover  up  this  deficiency,  but  to  give  Arthur  Lee  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  channel  fleet  as  would  prevent  a  French  dash  on  England.) 
This  he  did  in  a  note  of  April  25,  now  among  the  Lee  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  note  he  declares  that 
there  are  "at  Spithead  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  beside  four  frigates  and 
eight  sloops,  beside  ten  sail  of  the  line  getting  ready  with  all  expedi- 
tion."   He  states  in  the  same  note  that  "  two  men  of  war  of  the  line  are 
to  sail  immediately  to  convoy  the  Manchester  regiment  to  GibraltJir." 
Here  was  a  piece  of  information  which,  if  true,  would  have  been  of  great 
value  to  France,  since  it  would  have  enabled  a  small  detachment  of  the 


•2  Life  of  Keppel,  19. 
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French  fleet  at  Brest  to  seize  w  ithout  difficulty  these  two  ships  with  the 
^^ Manchester  regiment"  in  tow.  But  the  statement  was  a  trap,  since 
KeppePs  iustruciious  were  to  send  with  these  two  ships  as  large  a  part 
of  his  fleet  as  would  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  a  surprise,  and 
not  to  let  the  convoy  sail  till  it  could  be  thus  secured.  Hence,  if  France 
had  acted  on  Thornton's  information,  the  small  squadron  she  would  have 
sent  out  to  capture  the  ^^ two-ship  convoy''  would  have  found  itself  at 
once  enveloped  in  a  vastly  superior  force. 

On  May  16,  when,  under  Keppel's  vigorous  administration,  the  chan- 
nel fleet  had  been  largely  re-enforced  and  wa«  fully  ready  for  action, 
Thornton,  no  doubt  still  under  instructions  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
changed  his  key.  On  April  25,  when  the  coast  was  comparatively  de- 
fenseless, he  falsely  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  channel  fleet  so  as 
to  prevent  attack.  On  May  16,  when  the  fleet  was  strong,  he  falsely 
!•  understated  its  strength  so  as  to  invite  attack.  It  could  not  be  cou- 
0^*^  cealed  from  France  that  Kepi)el  had  at  that  particular  time  lietween 
thirty-five  and  forty  ships  under  his  command,  for  these  ships  had  been 
exhibited  at  a  royal  review  a  few  days  before,  and  their  names  and 
armaments  published  to  the  world.  But  Thornton  informs  Arthur  Lee 
that  the  thirty-five  ships  which,  after  certain  detachments,  are  all  that 
remain  to  Keppel,  ^'are  very  little  more  than  half  manned,  that  yoa 
mjiy  rely  on  as  truth,  I  have  it  from  a  principal  clerk  of  the  admiralty."* 
He  then  goes  on  with  a  dangerously  deceptive  statement:  *'The  Bien- 
faisant  anil  a  sloop  are  ordered  to  crnise  oft'  Brest,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fleet.  McBride,  who  distinguished  himself  last  war,  corumands 
it."  Now,  as  we  learn  from  Keppel's  Life,  the  Bienfaisantj  commanded  by 
Captiiin  McBride,  was  one  of  Keppel's  fleet,  but  so  far  from  it  being 
i^j^jMuled  that  the  Bienfaimnt  should  cruise,  accompanied  only  by  a 
sloop,  before  Brest,  so  as  to  justify  au  attack  by  a  small  French  detach- 
ment, the  instructions  issued  on  April  25,  1778,  by  the  admiralty  to 
Keppel  were,  '^to  cruise  at  such  a  distance,  and  upon  such  a  station, 
oti'  the  port  of  Brest,  as  you  shall  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  French  scpiadrons  above  mentioned,  and  to  intercept 
any  ships  that  may  attempt  to  sail  from  Brest  to  molest  the  convoy 
going  to  Gibraltar.  •  •  •  In  case  the  Toulon  squadron  shall  have 
joined  the  squadron  at  Brest  before  you  arrive  upon  your  station,  •  •  • 
and  the  two  squadrons,  wheu  combined,  should  venture  to  come  oat, 
or  if  at  the  time  the  Toulon  squadron  may  be  attempting  to  push  into 
the  port  of  Brest,  •  •  •  the  squadron  in  that  port  should  come 
out,  in  order  to  succor  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  other,  you  are,  in 
either  of  the  cases,  if  the  superiority  of  the  French  fleet  is  not  very  ap 
parent,  to  give  them  battle.'^t  The  instructions  to  Keppel  were  to 
attiick  the  Brest  fleet  in  force  whenever  it  should  come  out.    Thornton's 


*Lee  MSB.,  Harvard  Library.    This  is  reiterated  in  a  letter  dated  Portstnonth, 
May  21. 

tiiKeppersLife,  27,  28. 
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fsilsebood  as  to  tbe  Bienfaisantj  uo  doubt  intended  to  reacb  tbe  Freucb 
Government  throagb  Artbur  Lee,  niigbt,  if  it  bad  been  believed,  have 
led  to  tbe  capture  of  at  least  tbat  part  of  tbe  Brest  fleet  wbicb  bad 
been  thus  enticed  out  to  catcb  tbe  Bienfaiaant.  On  May  30,  as  if  to 
draw  an  additional  veil  over  tbe  British  plan  of  campaign  and  to  throw 
tbe  French  still  more  oflf  their  guard,  Thornton  writes  to  Arthur  Lee 
that  Admiral  Byron  is  ordered  ^'not  to  attack  any  French  ships  of 
war  unless  be  finds  they  have  acted  in  a  hostile  manner." 

It  was  not  until  May  30,  just  as  Keppel  was  making  his  preparations 
to  leave  port,  that  Thornton  advised  Arthur  Lee  of  tbe  movement 
towards  Brest,  instructions  for  which  had  issued  on  April  25.  The 
decoy  of  May  16  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
use  in  attempting  to  conceal  those  movements  of  the  channel  fleet, 
which  tbe  most  careless  observer  would  detect. 

On  June  13  Keppel  got  under  weigh  for  that  cruise  which  had  so  much 
to  do  with  his  own  reputation  and  with  the  future  course  of  the  war. 
He  bad  with  him  twenty-two  ships  of  tbe  line,  three  frigates,  and  two 
armed  cutters.  An  engagement  was  prematurely  precipitated  between 
several  of  his  ships  and  two  French  ships;  and  from  papers  taken  from 
the  latter  ^^  Keppel  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  French  had 
thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  besides  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  in  Brest  roads. 
•  •  •  As  his  secret  instructions  expressly  enjoined  him,  if  he  found 
tbe  force  at  Brest  superior  to  bis  own,  to  return  to  St  Helen's  for  a  re- 
enforcement,  and  not  to  leave  exposed  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
protection  of  which  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  bis  care  and  atten- 
tion, he  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land." • 

It  was  at  this  critical  juuctuie,  when  a  French  descent  on  England 

might  have  inflicted  a  decisive  blow,  that  Thornton  forwarded  by 

express  to  Arthur  Lee  the  following  extraordinary  letter,  printed  here 

as  written : 

•*8th  June,  1778. 
''I  would  advise  yoa  to  cotDe  over  as  soon  as  possible  or  else  you  may  be  oblif^ed  to 
go  by  Holland  ;  a  change  of  Ministry  is  settled  and  will  imedoatly  take  place,  Lord 
North  certainly  goes  out  Lord  Gower  comes  in  his  room,  Mr.  Jenkinson  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Stormond  is  mentioned  in  the  room  of  Lord  Suffolk;  we  are 
Uttle  afraid  of  their  French  booibast  of  Invading  us,  we  have  formed  a  Camp  at  Cox- 
heath  betwixt  Chatham  &,  Maidstone  of  6  Batta'nsof  Regulars  two  of  Dragoons  and 
of  12  Reg'ts  of  Militia  then?,  we  will  have  11,000  men  ready  to  receive  them,  we  have 
another  at  Wasley  Common  near  Brentwood  of  about  8,000  men  and  one  near  Win- 
chester of  7,000  men  so  that  you  see  we  are  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  let  that 
Incendiary  Jones  come  to  make  another  attempt  in  the  North,  heell  be  well  received 
by  Earl  Percy  and  two  regiments  of  Regulars  «fe  all  the  Militia  of  the  Counties  of 
Cumberland  Northumberland  <&  Vorkshire.  Ad'l  Keppel  with  2'1  Ships  from  100  to  G4 
&  2  Frigates  of  32  Guns  wait  only  for  the  Great.  Ad'l  the  Duke  Do  Cbartres  to  come 
out  of  Brest  to  attack  him,  wo  make  ourselves  sure  of  him,  they  propose  giving  him 
tbe  late  Peter  Tavlor's  House  near  Port  dowu.    our  friends  the  Scotch  have  behaved 


•  2  Kepf 
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must  uobly  thoy  have  couipleated  Lord  McLeod,  Juhn  Campbell  &  Lord  Seaford^s 
Begets  the  rest  are  uot  uear  comp]eated,  consider  what  namber  of  uien  it  will  take, 
and  what  Spirits  the  Welch  have  shew'd  their  Rog't  is  conipleated,  L't  Col.  Picton  of 
the  r2th  is  appointed  Col.  to  it.  Oh !  My  D'r  friend  very  bad  news  from  America, 
take  care  what  I  write  doth  not  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Americans  at  Paris  it 
would  make  them  exult  too  much.  I  was  in  company  for  Several  Hours  with  Col. 
Fitzpatrick  just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  what  an  account  he  givesof  the  desi»on- 
deucy  of  our  brave  fellows,  their  general  disconntent,  declaring  that  they  are  sacri- 
ficed by  this  Ministry,  and  talk  highly  of  Geu'l  Washington  etc. — the  guards  and 
several  of  the  weakest  Reg'ts  are  coming  home  with  Sir  Wm.  Howe  as  well  as  ^ 
frigates,  in  short  you  see  weo  are  abaudonning  America.  Philadelphia  is  to  bo  evacu- 
ated, New  York  is  to  be  kept  if  possible,  you  that  always  cryed  up  this  Ministry, 
what  will  you  s.iy  now. — Its  affirmed  for  certain,  that  Lord  N.  has  constantly  been 
opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  Council,  and  had  it  not  been  for  him,  yon  would  have  had 
a  Declaration  of  war,  soon  after  the  French  Ambassador's  departure  from  here,  what 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  sailors  enough  to  compleat  that  fine  fleet  of  Ad*I  Keppel, 
we  want  above  4,000  men,  which  to  you  and  I  that  understand  nothing  of  the  sea, 
must  appear  a  great  number  wanting— if  you  knew  the  number  of  Men  of  War  put 
every  week  in  Commission  at  Deptford,  Chatham  «&  Sheerness  yon  would  not  be 
afraid  for  Old  England,  the  Devil  in  it,  wo  have  no  bands  to  mann  them,  your  let- 
ters I  have  received  I  have  given  you  this  long  detail,  to  shew  you  we  are  not  afraid 
of  the  French,  tho'  they  are  vastly  to  in  Irclaud,  were  the  people  seem  ready  for  a 
revolt,  owing  to  the  want  of  work.  1*11  take  great  care  of  your  buckles. 
**  fareyewelle. " 

(Indorsed  by  Arthur  Lee :) 

** Thornton,  June  8th.-'  • 

Of  this  letter,  in  which  Thornton  assumed  the  guise  of  an  English- 
man, who,  more  or  less  sympathizing  with  America,  was  nevertheless 
hostile  to  France,  the  object  evidently  was  to  lead  the  French  authori- 
ties to  think  that  England  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  and  armed  that 
a  successful  descent  on  her  coast  was  impracticable.  The  misstate- 
ments made  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  French  attack  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  gross  exaggeration  of  the  English  co<ist  defenses  and  armeti 
camps. 

(2)  The  statement  that  Keppel  was  to  wait  for  an  attack,  whereas 
Keppel,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  was  about  to  put  to  sea  to 
attack  the  French. 

(3)  The  statement  that  Lord  North,  being  outvote<l  in  the  cabinet 
when  urging  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  was  about  to  resign, 
whereas  Lord  North  never  was  so  liruily  seated  as  i)rime  minister,  more 
satisfied,  and  more  satisfactory  to  his  royal  master  than  at  this  very 
period.t  North  must  have  smiled  when,  in  order  to  mislead  the  French 
ministry,  he  sent  word  to  it  through  Thornton  that  he  was  to  be  driven 
from  the  cabinet  on  account  of  his  warlike  propensities.  It  was  of 
course  important  to  hoodwink  France  as  to  England's  warlike  prepara- 
tions; but  it  is  now  well  known  that  not  only  was  North  then  in  fidl 


*L<v  MSvS  ,  Harvard  Library. 

t  Very  strong  to  this  effect  is  George  Ill's  letter  to  Lord  North  of  June  2,  1778  ;  2 
Corr.,  etc.,  199. 
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royal  favor,  but  that  he  was  far  from  being  the  most  belligerent  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  over  which  he  presided. 

The  following  was  written  between  KeppePs  re-enforcement  after  his 
return  to  port  and  the  indecisive  action  on  July  27,  when  the  French 
fleet  came  out  to  meet  him : 

"  24th  June,  1778. 
**  I  wrote  you  the  18th,  2-2d,  &  30th  of  last  month,  the  10th  &  15th  of  this,  and  not  a 
line  from  yon ;  if  you  had  wrote  any  politicks  the  letter  is  stopt  I  suppose  in  France. 
I  am  afraid  yon  are  set  off  from  Paris,  Til  follow  you  where  ever  you  are.  if  the 
French  have  a  mind  to  get  a  drubbing  they  may  come  out  of  Hrost.  Adl  Keppell  is 
there  watching  them  with  23  Ships  of  line  &.  4  Frigates,  he  wont  begin  first  Hostil- 
ities ;  and  here  we  are  prepared  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  invade  us.  at  Cox- 
heath  we'll  have  by  the  end  of  the  month  betwixt  11,000  to  12,000  men  under  the 
Comaud  of  Genl  Keppell.  I  make  no  doubt  wee  could  assemble  in  less  than  7  or  8 
days  about  25,000  men — we  are  very  uneassy  that  they  should  leave  the  North  so 
defencess,  having  hardly  any  troops  there,  however  I  hope  soon  they'll  take  care  of 
that  part  also,  you  cant  conceive  how  hard  we  are  working  in  all  our  dock  yards  to 
get  the  ships  and  frigates  ready  for  Sea,  many  will  be  soon,  but  the  Devil  where  shall 
we  get  the  men  to  maun  them.  I  could  give  you  the  Acct  of  them  but  dare  not,  for 
feare  of  some  American  at  Paris  getting  it.  Sir  Wm  Howe  is  expected  every  day 
what  a  dust  when  he  arrives.  We  have  a  report  that  Sir  H.  Clinton  has  attacked 
Genl  Washington  and  has  defeated  him,  but  its  only  a  report,  not  hearing  from  you 
made  me  very  uneassy  for  feare  of  your  being  sick  which  made  me  resolved  to  set  off, 
but  nnlnckely  I  am  so  swelFd  that  I  am  obliged  to  wait  alittle  till  the  swelling  is  re- 
duced. I  am  not  able  to  stirr  from  my  bed.  I'll  bring  a  ])air  of  fine  buckles,  if  yon 
want  anything  Else  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  received  this — 
"fareyewell" 

(Addressed:)  **To  Mr.  Alexr  Johnston  No  5  rue  des  Buttailles  a  Chaillot  proche 
Paris"  [being  a  name  used  by  Arthur  Lee  for  disguise.] 

(Indorsed  by  A.  Lee:)  "Thornton,  June  24th." 

Here,  agaiu,  are  two  misstatements,  which  may  have  been  among  the 
causes  of  the  ill  success  of  France  in  the  engagements  of  July  23-27, 
1778.  In  the  first  place,  Keppel's  fleet  is  spoken  of  fis  twenty- three 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  he  first 
weighed  anchor,  whereas,  while  he  had  but  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  two  fire  ships  under  his  immediate  command,  arrange- 
ments were  then  being  perfected  by  which  he  was  to  be  joined,  when  he 
set  sail,  by  six  more  shipsof  the  line.  In  the  second  place,instead  of  being 
required  not  to  begin  hostilities,  his  orders  were  to  go  to  sea  and  attack 
the  French.  When  they  met  "  the  French  admiral  at  first  appeared 
desirous  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  increase  of  his  adversary's  force  he  relinquished  the 
design."*  The  result  was  indecisive,  each  fleet  returning  to  port.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  French  at  finding,  when  they  engaged,  that  the 


"^  2  Keppel's  Life,  37.  For  a  French  account,  see  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French 
Monarchy,  3^9;  5  Guizot's  France,  383.  According  to  Yonge  (1  History  of  British 
Navy,  341)  the  French  commander  "had  prohably  been  ignorant  of  Keppel's  return  to 
England  for  re-enforcements.  At  all  eyents,  be  believed  him  to  be  far  weaker  than 
he  reaUy  was,  and  at  first  showed  eyerv  iiiAliBAiion  to  fight." 
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British  forces  were  eqaal  to  their  own,  nothiug  could  have  cootriboted 
more  effectively  than  Thornton's  letter  of  June  24,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  received  and  believed. 

.  sospocted  by  FranWin  and        §  152.  Did  Vergenucs  and  Franklin  know  of 

Thornton's  relation  to  Lord  North  and  of  Ford's 
■  treachery  f  Vergeiines,  according  to  Doniol  and  Lom^nie,  had  grounds 
to  suspect  that  TiCe  was  intimate  with  men  who  were  in  British  pay; * 
and  Franklin  had  grounds  to  suspect  Thornton  of  maintaining  clandes- 
tine relations  with  Lord  North.  But  we  have  no  adequate  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Vergennes  or  Franklin  had  any  reliable  knowledge 
^t  v.;  that  Thoruton  was  a  professional  British  spy.  They  felt  that  they 
were  duped  by  the  informatiou  he  gave  them  and  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to  great  perils  thereby;  they  knew  thai  informationof  their  own 
movements  reached  the  British  minister  also  to  their  great  detriment ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  even  Franklin,  much  as  he  disliked  sensational 
collisions,  would,  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the  extent  of  Thornton's 
treachery,  have  kept  back  the  inforn>ation  from  Congress.  But  he 
s  I)  knew  enough  to  justify  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in  his  dealings 
with  Arthur  Lee.  To  take  as  an  illustration,  his  withholding  the  time  and 
place  of  Gerard's  intended  departure  as  envoy  to  the  United  States; — 
if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Lee's  secretary  it  was  essential 
that  the  information  should  have  been  withheld  from  Lee,  or  else  Gerard 
would  have  shared  the  fate  to  which  Laurens,  it  may  have  been  from 
similar  treachery,  was  consigned. 

But  Franklin,  judging  him  in  the  light  we  now  have,  was  to  blame 
in  not  telling  Congress  what  he  knew  about  Thornton  and  thus  explain- 
ing the  grounds  of  his  reticence  to  Lee  and  Izard.  Of  Thornton's 
\\  treachery  strong  probable  evidence  could  have  been  given;  of  tlie  i>er- 
uicious  falsity  of  the  information  he  gave  Arthur  Lee  Congress  had  in 
its  hands  abundant  proof.  Had  Franklin  said.  ''  I  do  not  impugn  Ar- 
thur Lee's  loyalty,  but  he  gives,  not  from  disloyalty  but  from  narrow 
obstinate  pride,  his  confidence  to  dangerous  men,"  then  the  division 
in  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of  the  commissioners  in  Paris  would  not 


*  Am  suBtaioing  tliis  view  we  have  the  following  extract  from  a  coutideutial  letter 
from  Storniont  to  Weymouth,  dated  Dec.  28,  1777 : 

**They  (the  French  ministers)  do  not  convey  anything  material  throngh  M.  Chau- 
mont  or  Bfaunuirchais.  M.  Gerard  treats  directly  with  Franklin  and  Deane.  {Let 
is  little  trusted  and  has  not  the  real  secret.)  He  (Gerard)  goes  to  Passy  intlie  night  and 
Franklin  and  Deane  make  him  nightly  visits  at  Versailles.  These  visits  have  beeo 
very  frequent  of  late  and  must  no  doubt  have  some  material  object.  One  point  may 
be  to  settle  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  Franklin  has  formed  and  which  this  court 
has,  I  am  assured,  adopted"  (of  sending  French  cruisers  to  America  with  supplies). 
(MSS.  in  Bancroft's  Collection.) 

As  to  French  distrust  of  Arthur  Lee,  see  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  631. 

Doniol,  vol.  1,  p.  IW)"^,  states  positively,  as  a  result  of  his  research,  that  the  spies  of 
the  British  foreign  othce  had  access  to  Arthnr  Lee's  papers. 
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bave  been  so  perilously  close.  But  either  from  undue  security,*  or  from 
a  dislike  to  join  in  tbe  discussion  of  personal  issues  in  terms  so  reckless 
as  those  used  by  Lee  and  Izard,  their  letters  alone  were  before  Congress 
and  no  explanations  were  at  hand  from  him.  The  consequence  was  a 
peril  perhaps  as  great  as  any  to  which  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
was  subjected  during  the  war.  Had  Franklin  been  repudiated  and  the 
French  mission  and  the  peace  negotiations  left  in  the  hands  of  Arthur 
Lee,  the  French  alliance  would  probably  have  been  dissolved,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  British  acknowledgment  of  independence,  the  acknowl- 
edgment would  have  been  so  limited  both  as  to  terms  and  territory  as 
to  make  the  United  States  merely  a  satellite  of  the  British  crown. 

Powerful  f*mUy  Influence.  §  153.  Washington  having  applied  to  Jay  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause  of  the  niisnnmagement 
of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  Jay,  in  reply,  in  a  letter  of  April 
26, 1779,t  traces  this  "  to  the  family  compact.  The  commercial  com- 
mittee was  equally  useless.  A  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  com- 
mercial agent  for  the  States  under  certain  regulations.  Opposition  was 
made.  The  ostensible  objections  were  various ;  the  true  reason  was  its 
interfering  with  a  certain  commercial  agent  in  Europe  and  his  connec- 
tions.'' The  commercial  agent  was  William  Lee,  who,  by  the  action  of 
Arthur  Lee  and  Adams,  had  taken  Williams'  place  as  naval  agent  and 
who  occupied  by  congressional  appointment  the  commercial  agency.  ( 
In  publications  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  in  December,  1778,  the 
term  "  family  compact,"  as  used  by  Jay,  is  explained  by  the  statement 
that  by  four  brothers  of  the  Lee  family  were  held  two  seats  in  Congress, 
four  foreign  missions,  the  French  commercial  agency,  and  a  London 
aldermanship  under  Wilkes.  But  this  "compact"  derived  its  chief 
strength  from  the  devoted  suppont  of  Samuel  Adams  and  other  New 
England  delegates  sympathizing  with  the  distinctive  political  views  of 
Richard  H.  and  Arthur  Lee. 

Aa  counect«d  with  uud  generally  voting  with  the  Lees  mny  be  mentioned  WiUiara 
Shi)>pen,  a  delegate  in  1778-79  from  Pennsylvania. 

'Joseph  Shippcn\s  youngest  son,  Dr.  William,  was  born  in  1712.  Ho  attained  real 
eminence  an  a  physician,  and  reached  the  age  of  ninety  with  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years  he  was,  as  it«  journals  show,  constant  in  his  attendance. 
By  his  wife,  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Harrison,  of  this  city  (Philadelphia),  he 


*  Franklin's  silence  on  the  mere  personal  insneof  incompatibility  may  be  explained 
by  his  Ignorance.  At  the  very  time  of  Arthur  Lee's  letters  to  Congress  assailing 
Franklin,  their  social  relations  were  apparently  undisturbed,  Lee  frequently  dining 
with  Franklin.     (1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  348 ;  2  Parton's  Franklin,  256.) 

Carmichael's  report  of  May  3,  1779,  adverse  to  Arthur  Lee,  is  in  the  Sparks  Collec- 
tion, Harvard  College,  volume  49,  part  I,  page  25.  In  this  report  is  quoted  a  letter  of 
d'Estaing  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  secrets  of  the  legation  reached  England 
through  the  imprudence  of  Arthur  Lee- 

t  See  in/ra,  under  that  date ;  2  Jay's  Life,  47. 

t  See  infra,  $  156 ;  and  also  infra,  H  175-176. 
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was  the  lather  of  Prof.  William  Shi ppeti,  born  in  1736.  Prof.  William  Shippen  sladicd 
here  with  his  father,  and  aft^Twards  abroad,  under  the  celebrate<l  Hunters,  in  Eng- 
land. Id  1776  ho  was  appointed 'chief  physician  for  the  dving  cniti]>.'  In  March, 
1777,  he  laid  before  Congress)  a  phin  for  the  reorj^^anization  of  a  ho8i>ital  department, 
which,  with  Home  modifications,  was  ado])ted,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  following  be 
was  unanimoosly  elected  'director-general  of  all  the  military  hospitals  for  the  armies 
of  the  Unit«Ml  States.'  He  died  in  Gi^rinantown  on  the  11th  of  July,  IB08.  Thacher, 
in  his  medical  biography,  speaks  of  these  Shippens,  father  and  son,  in  high  but  jost 
terms.  Dr.  W^istjir's  eulogium  on  the  professor  ( 1809)  is  a  graceful  and  charming  tribute. 
Professor  Chippeu  was  married  in  London  about  the  year  1760  to  Alice,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  Lee,  governor  of  the  province  of  Virginia."  (6Penn.  Mag.  of  History, 
etc.,  li>,  IG.) 

Wo  have  already  seen  that  it  was  proposed  by  Arthur  and  WiHiam 
Lee  that  Franklin  should  be  sent  to  Vienna,  where  be  would  not  have 
been  received ;  that  Arthur  should  have  sole  charge  of  the  Paris  mis- 
sion, and  William  to  ^^o  either  to  Berlin  or  The  Hague,  retaining,  with 
his  nephew,  more  or  less  hold  on  the  agency  at  Nantes.*  William  after- 
wards sugire8t4^d  Brussels  as  his  proper  mission,  t 

Of  the  members  of  this  renmrkable  family  we  may  say  that  they  were 
distinguished  not  merely  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to 
public  office,  but  for  the  strong  attachment  they  showed  to  each  other, 
and  for  the  affection  they  inspired  in  men  so  high  minded  and  patriotic 
as  ISamuel  Adams  and  Thomas  McKean.  It  is  impossible,  in  view  of  this 
affection  as  well  as  of  their  own  personal  history,  to  doubt  either  the 
honesty  or  the  loyalty  of  these  brothers.  But,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  see  that,  constituting  a  group  holding  so  many  important 
offices,  they  formed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  distinctive 
views  as  to  the  danger  of  executive  power  in  any  department,  the  fanati- 
cism with  which  they  urged  these  views,  and  the  personal  littleness 
they  mingled  with  their  political  differences,  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
State.f  And  this  danger  was  aug4nented  by  the  unreasoning  devotion 
given  by  this  i)owerful  family  and  its  friends  to  Arthur  Lee,  so  that  his 
wildest  prejudices  became  theirs. 

His  roars,  after  his  retnrn.  ^  154   Qf  Arthur  Lcc's  pubHc  cai^eer  after  his 

return  to  America,  Rives,  in  his  Biography  of 
Madison  (Vol.  1,  p.  341,)  thus  writes: 

*'  He  returned  to  America  iii  1TK>,  aiul  was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  le^^islatnre 
of  Virginia.  Hy  that  body  Iw  was  elected,  in  December,  17.S1,  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  State  in  Congress.  His  tah'Hts  were  of  a  hij;li  order;  bnt  notwithstanding  the 
many  and  nn(h)nbted  proofs  he  had  given  of  liis  attachment  to  the  interests  and  lib- 
erties of  America,  liis  unfriendliness  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  resentment  of  the  want 
of  confidence  in  him  manifested  by  the  French  CJovernment,  wore  supposed  to  have 
produced  in  hismiud  a  sentiment  of  disalVection  to  the  alliance  itself.  The  relations, 
moreover,  of  particular  intimacy  which  he  was  known  to  have  held  with  Lord  Shel- 
burue  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  consideration  in  England  naturally  made  his 
coudnct  and  opinions  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the  present  moment. 

**A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Mann  Page,  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates 

•  Supra.  \S  V2i\.  t  Jn/ru.  vS  177.  t  See  infra,  ^  \?0i> 
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of  VirgiDia,  of  which  bo<ly  Mr.  Lee  himself  was  also  a  member  (there  being  at  that 
period  no  legal  incompatibility  between  a  seat  in  Congress  and  one  in  the  State  legis- 
lature), was  spoken  of  as  containing  highly  obnoxious  opinions.  This  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

'*  *  That  the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections  do  inquire  into  the  subject-matter 
of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Arthur  Lee,  esq.,  a  delegate  of  this  State  in 
Congress,  to  Maun  Page,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  house,  containing  matter  injurious  to 
the  public  intcrest-s  ;  and  that  the  said  committee  do  call  for  persons  and  papers  for 
their  information.' 

**  A  report  was  made  by  the  committee  exculpating  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  his 
letter  being  a  private  and  confidential  one,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  be- 
cause his  former  services  placed  him  above  the  suspicion  of  designs  inimical  to  the 
State  or  America  in  general.  A  substitute,  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Tazewell,— to  the 
effect  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter  were  such  as,  exposed  to  the  public 
eye,  'might  create  in  our  allies  a  distrust  of  our  representatives,'  and  the  writing  of 
it  therefore  was  not  to  be  justified, —received  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number  of 
most  respectable  members;  but  the  report  of  the  committee  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  house.  This  result  however  did  not  produce  acquiescence.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  formal  motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Lee  be  recalled  from  Congress ; 
and  at  the  same  time  information,  subscribed  by  distinguished  and  responsible  names, 
was  laid  before  the  house  by  a  leading  member  in  his  place,*  casting  further  sus- 
picions upon  his  political  conduct  and  sentiments. 

"The  sequel  of  the  motion  is  thus  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  to 
Mr.  Madison  of  the  27th  of  December,  178*i : 

**  *  The  attack  which  I  hinted  at  in  my  last  as  being  made  upon  Mr.  Lee  was  pushed 
with  great  vigor.  Upon  the  motion  for  his  recall  the  ayes  were  39,  and  the  noes  41. 
His  defense  was  pathetic.  It  called  upon  the  assembly  to  remember  his  services,  to 
protect  his  honor,  and  not  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  profit  his  country  by  his  labors. 
The  failure  of  some  of  his  enemies  to  attend  alone  saved  him.  Should  Henry  comei 
to  the  next  session,  it  seems  impossible  he  should  be  again  elected.'" 

Of  Arthur  Lee's  services  in  Congress  we  have  the  following  notice  by 
himself: 

*'  I  do  not  see  of  what  material  use  my  attendance  here  can  be,  where  I  can  only 
lament  what  I  can  not  prevent,  and  make  vain'efibrts  to  redeem  an  infatuated  ma- 
jority from  the  bondage  of  folly  and  private  interest."  t  (Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams, 
Philadelphia,  April  21,  1782;  Bancroft  MSS.) 

In  July,  1782,  Arthur  Lee,  when  in  Congress,  moved  for  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  financial  management  of  Franklin.  Franklin's 
friends  concurred  in  the  resolution,  and  the  committee  consisted  of 
Lee,  Izard,  and  Wharton.  A  majority  of  the  committee  therefore  was 
in  bitter  antagonism  to  Franklin.  But  the  majority  failed  to  discover 
any  mismanagement  on  which  to  report. 

•  **This  member  was  Col.  John  Francis  Mercer,  just  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  resigned.  (See  journal  of  house  of  delegates, 
Oct.  Bess.,  17W2,71,72.)" 

t  Deane's  apostacy  was  at  first  used  by  Arthur  Lee  with  great  effect  in  his  own  vin- 
dication; but  when  it  was  found  that  the  French  ministry  and  Franklin  were  as  ready 
to  take  strong  ground  against  Deane  as  was  Lee,  the  effect  of  this  argument  wore 
away. 
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Serriceaa*  to  foreign  afEjira       §  I55.   Jobll  JaV,  Of  HugUeUOt  deSCOUt,  Of  a  family 

ID  Congress.  ^  .770  t  • 

clistinguisbed  for  social  emiueDce  and  moral  excel- 
lence, was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  took,  in  his  earliest  manhood,  decided 
ground  in  resiscauce  of  British  aggression.    He  entered  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  remained,  with 
the  intermission  of  eighteen  months,  when  he  acted  as  chief-justice  of 
New  York,  an  active  and  useful  member,  until  he  accepted,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  the  mission  to  Spain.    When  in  Congress  his  services  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  were  of  high  value.    He  was  chosen  on  November 
29,  1778,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  to  whom  the 
di[)loniatic  correspondence  of  Congress  was  primarily  intrusted.    That 
his  election,  as  well  as  that  of  Franklin,  was  objected  to  by  Arthur 
Lee  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  is  not  anlikely,  from  what  we  c»n 
gather  from  the  subsequent  proceedings,  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to 
Samuel  Adams  or  John  Adams.    But  this  certainly  coald  not  have 
been  from  any  lukewarmuess  of  Jay  in  the  revolutionary  cause.     By  no 
one  was  more  surrendered  for  the  advancement  of  that  cause ;  by  do 
one  was  British  misrule  denounced  more  sternly,  nor  British  cnielty 
regarded  with  a  more  solemn  feeling  of  reprobation.     He  would  rather, 
he  declared  to  Gouveneur  Morris  on  October  8,  1776,  see  the  tlistrict 
where  his  family  lived,  and  with  which  his  dearest  associations  were 
coruiected,  become  a  desert,  than  have  it  again  under  the  British  flagf. 
Tlio  same  determination  was  expressed  with  equal  earnestness  by  him 
to  the  same  correspondent  on  April  29,  1778,  coupleil  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  belief  that  any  '*  inftueuce  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan  is 
happily  counterbalaiuMHl  by  the  intelligence   from  France."     Ami  he 
subsequently,  on  April  28,  1779,  took  the  opportunity  tosi)eak  to  Wash- 
ington of  the  kindly  influence  exercised  in  Philadelphia  by  the  French 
minister  Gerard. 

The  pains  that  were  taken  to  enable  our  diplomatic  correspondence 
to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  enemy  have  been  already  noticed.*  Among 
other  devices,  Deane,  when  in  Paris,  "  was  provideil  with  an  invisible 
ink,  and  Mr.  Jay  (an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence), with  a  chemical  preparation  for  rendering  the  writing  legible. 


•  Supra  J  ^  105. 
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Bnt  as  letters  appareutlj  blank  might  excite  suspicion  and  lead  to  ex- 
periments that  might  expose  the  coutrivauce,  Mr.  Deane's  communica- 
tions were  written  on  large  sheets,  commencing  with  a  short  letter  in 
common  ink,  relative  to  some  fictitious  person  or  business,  and  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  the  residue  of  the  paper  was  occupied  by  his  dis- 
patches in  the  invisible  ink."*  The  copies  of  Deane's  dispatches  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  State  were  in  this  way  procured.t 

His  ooiistnictjve  policy.  §156.  It  hus  bccu  alrcadv  observed  that  Con -v 

and  oppuHition  to  con-  ^  ^  i 

grewjionai  cabala.  grcss  was  divided  luto  two  distiuct  schools,  eachf 

equally  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  until  independence  was  secured, 
but  one  of  them  distinctively  expulsive  and  liberative  in  its  character, 
making  it  its  controlling  object  to  get  rid  of  the  British  yoke,  leaving 
the  government  to  remain  in  congressional  hands ;  while  the  other, 
joining  to  the  expulsive  or  liberative  element  the  remedial  or  construct- 
ive, sought  not  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  government  of  Britain,  but 
to  set  up  a  goo<l  government,  in  which  the  executive  department  would 
have  a  co  ordinate  place.}  In  the  latter  school,  with  TVashington,  Mor- 
ris, Franklin,  and  Livingston,  Jay  naturally  took  his  place.  To  his 
orderly  and  exiict  mind  government  by  a  congress,  absorbing  in  itself 
or  through  its  committees  all  government,  military,  financial,  and 
diplomatic,  was  in  detianceof  the  teachings  both  of  political  philosophy 
and  of  political  experience ;  and  this  repugnance  was  intensitie<l  by 
the  exhibition  in  Congress  of  "as  much  intrigue  as  in  the  Vatican.'' 
Washington  having  written  to  him,  he  being  President  of  Congress  at 
the  time,  to  inquire  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  navy.  Jay,  on 
April  26,  1779,§  replied  as  follows : 

'*  While  the  maritime  affair  of  the  continent  continue  onder  the  direction  of  a. 
committee,  they  will  be  expased  to  all  the  consequences  of  want  of  system,  attention, ! 
aod  knowledge.    The  marine  committee  consists  of  a  delegate  from  each  State  ;  it 
fluctuates;  new  members  constantly  coming  in  and  old  ones  going  out;  three  or  four, 
indeed,  have  remained  in  it  from  the  beginning;  and  few  members  understand  even 
the  stato  of  our  naval  affairs,  or  have  tim«  or  inclination  to  attend  to  them.     Ifut  ichy 
is  not  this  system  changed^     II  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconvenient  to  the  family  compact.     The 
commercial  committee  was  equally  useless.     A  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  comnur- 
cial  agent  for  the  Slates  under  certain  regulations.     Opposition  was  made.     The  ostensible 
objections  were  various.    The  true  reason  was  its  interfering  with  a  certain  commercial, 
agent  in  Europe  and  his  connections.'^  \\ 


*  1  Jay's  Life,  fi4. 

t  Curious  details  of  the  early  life  of  Jay  are  given  by  Judge  Jones  in  his  History 
of  New  York,  2,  *223  «.,  where  Jay's  strong  early  repugnance  to  the  loyalist-s  is  unjustly 
attributed  to  personal  disappointment.  In  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  work  there 
18  an  interesting  sketch  of  James  Jay,  the  oldest  brother  in  the  family,  who  went  to 
England  to  practice  medicine,  was  there  knighted,  but  returned  to  America  at  the 
Revolution,  and  took  strong  patriot  ground. 

tSee  Supra,  H  '^>  4,  11. 

^  See  infra,  of  that  date,  2  Jay^s  Life,  47,  48. 

H  Winiam  Lee,  see  supra^  ^  ir>:).    As  to  the  opposition  to  him  of  Arthur  Lee,  see 

euprat  i  146. 
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The  staud  takeu  by  Jay,  however,  was  DOt  limited  to  opposition  to 
this  "  family  compact,"  strengthened  as  it  was  by  strong  collateral  sap- 
l>ort.*  lie  took  resolute  ground  in  favor  of  vesting  in  Washington  the 
powers  incidental  to  a  commander-in-chief,  and  it  was  to  bis  firm  and 
constant  protests  against  the  management  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
affairs  by  congressional  committees  that  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
executive  department  system  is  to  be  largely  trace<l.t 

On  tho  Spanish  mianion.        §  157,  September,  1779,  Jay  was  elected  minister 

to  Spain.  The  condition  of  our  relations  with  Spain 
made  his  acceptance  of  this  most  trying  and  difficult  post  even  more 
of  a  sacrifice  than  at  the  time  it  appeared.  Aside  from  the  general 
objection,  heretofore  noticed,  that  it  was  indelicate  as  well  as  impolitic 
to  send  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court  which  had  not  consented  to  receive 
him,{  there  were  peculiar  reasons,  already  noticed,  why  a  minister 
should  not  at  that  moment,  without  some  such  understanding,  have 
been  forced  ui>ou  Spaiu.§  Jay's  own  narrative  of  his  entrance  on  and 
his  work  in  this  mission  are  given  in  full  in  the  following  volames,||  and 
are  embodied  in  a  series  of  dispatches,  as  distinguished  for  their  dig- 
nity and  their  ability  as  they  are  for  the  fidelity  with  which,  under  circum- 
stances singularly  difficult,  he  discharged  the  trust  imposed  on  him.  The 
only  criticism  that  could  be  justly  made  on  his  course  is  that  by  an  undue 
austerityof  manner  he  shut  himself  off  from  those  conciliatory  approaches 
by  which  diplomatic  arrangements  can  sometimes  be  best  effected.  1| 
His  attitude  as  to  Spain's  conflicting  claims  is  thus  state<l  by  him  iu 
a  fragment  of  autobiography: 

**  I  was  early  convinced  that,  provided  we  conld  obtain  independeuce  and  a  speedy 
peace,  we  could  not  justify  protracting  the  war  and  hazarding  the  event  of  it  for  the 
Bake  of  conquering  the  Floridas,  to  which  we  ha<l  no  title,  or  retaining  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  MiHHissippi,  which  we  should  not  want  this  age,  and  of  which  we  mtgbt 
probably  acquire  a  partial  use  with  the  consent  of  Spain.  It  wa8  therefore  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  quit  all  claim  to  the  Floridas,  and  grant  Spain  the  navigation  of 
her  river  below  our  territories  on  her  giving  us  a  convenient  free  port  on  it,  under 
regulations  to  be  specified  in  a  treaty,  provided  they  would  acknowledge  our  iude- 
pt^ndence,  defend  it  with  their  arms,  and  grant  us  either  a  proper  sum  of  money  or  au 
annual  subsidy  for  a  certain  numl>er  of  years.  Such,  then,  was  the  situation  of  tbio<i;« 
as  to  induce  ine  to  think  that  a  conduct  so  decided  and  spirited  on  the  part  of  S{Uiin 
would  speedily  bring  about  a  peace,  and  that  Great  Britain,  rather  than  hazard  the 
loss  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  islands  by  continuing  the  war,  would  yield  tho 
Floridas  to  Spain  and  independence  to  us.  But  when  Spain  afterwards  declared  war 
for  objects  that  did  not  include  ours,  and  in  a  manner  not  very  civil  to  our  independ- 
oii<e,  I  became  persuaded  that  we  ought  not  to  cede  to  her  any  of  our  right<8,  and  of 
C)ur8e  that  we  should  retain  and  insist  upon  our  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.'- •* 


*  c 


See  suprtty  ^  153. 
t  See  iM/r<i,  ^  209 ;  supra  ^  11, 140. 
t  Supra,  j>  !•'>#. 
^  Supra,  $  f<(\ff. 
//  Sev  index,  title  Jay. 
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Constitution,  •292,:«r>. 
*•  1  Jay's  Life,  100.    For  analysis  of 

his  Spanish  papers,  see  index,  titk 

Jay. 
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At  uio  peace  negotiations.        §  158,  xhe  coiirsc  of  Jiiy  ill  refcieuce  to  the  peiice 

negotiations  in  Paris  is  considered  in  another 
work,*  and  will,  in  a  future  volume  of  this  series,  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  connection  with  the  peace  correspondence.  Two  points,  how- 
ever, may  be  here  noticed.  In  ihe  first  ])lace,  it  now  appears  that  the 
famous  Marbois  letter,!  handed  to  Jay  by  one  of  the  British  loyalists, 
and  relied  on  by  hini  as  showing  France's  duplicity,  was  disavowed  by 
Marbois;  and  there  are,  aside  from  this,  very  strong  reasons  to  distrust 
its  genuineness.  I  In  the  second  place,  we  have  in  the  correspondence 
of  George  III  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  action  taken  by  Jay  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter.  "The  day  after  he  received  Marbois'  letter  he 
dispatched,"  says  Jay's  biographer,  §  "a  secret  agent  to  the  British  sec- 
retary of  state,  concealing  his  mission  not  only  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment but  also  from  Dr.  Franklin.  This  agent  was  Mr.  Vaughan,  an 
English  gentleman  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  well  affected  to  the 
American  cause.  He  was  instructed  to  reiiresent  to  the  British  minis- 
ter that  without  an  acknowledgment  of  American  independence  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  treaty,  neither  confidence  nor  peace  could  be  reasona- 
bly expected;  that  as  Britain  could  not  conquer  the  United  States,  it 
was  her  interest  to  conciliate  them ;  that  Enghuid  should  not  be  de- 
cseived  by  the  affected  moderation  of  France,  since  the  United  States 
would  not  treat  except  on  an  equal  fttoting ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  but  not  of  England  to  postpone  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence to  a  general  peace;  that  a  hope  of  dividing  the  fisheries  with 
France  would  be  futile,  as  America  would  not  make  peace  without 
them;  that  the  very  attempt  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  that  river  as  a  boundary,  would  irritate 
and  inflame  America;  and  that  such  attempts,  if  successful,  would  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  war  in  the  very  treaty  of  peace." 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  hereafter  ||  that  Benjamin  Vaughan,  while  a 
gentleman  of  great  amiability  and  personal  worth,  was,  when  Jay 
Bent  him  without  Franklin's  knowledge  on  a  coufi<lential  mission  to 
the  British  ministry,  in  the  employ  of  that  ministry  as  secret  agent 
at  Paris.  It  is  due  to  Jay  to  say  that  he  wa^  ignorant  of  this  fact, 
though  he  would  have  been  notified  of  it  had  he  consulted  Franklin. 
One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  of  this  transaction  is  that  George 
III,  seeking  double  treachery  in  thus  sending  bnck  to  him  his  own 
agent  in  the  guise  of  an  agent  i'\om  tlie  American  legation,  regarded  it 
as  a  iR^culiarly  subtle  machination  of  Franklin,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
baffle  by  utterly  discrediting  Benjamin  Vaughan.  It  should  be  added 
that  Franklin's  affection  for  Benjamin  Vaughan  was  in  no  wise  dimin- 


*3  Dij;.  Int.  Law,  2  c-<l.,i)|».Ih>:Jir. 

t  Marbois  to  VergcnueB,  Marcli  m,  17H2,  infra. 

t  Ibid,,  Dote  thereto,  and  see  index,  title  Marboin. 

$  I  Jay»8  Life,  147, 148. 

g  Infray  J  19H. 
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ished  by  Yanghan's  assumptioo,  with  au  houesty  which  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  qnestion,  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  mediatorship.  And 
in  Jay  Franklin's  confidence  was  unabated.  He  more  than  once  said 
that  no  one  could  be  found  more  suited  than  Jay  to  represent  the 
United  States  abroad.  And  when,  in  view  of  death,  he  prepared  to 
settle  his  estate,  he  selected  Jay  as  his  executor.  To  some  extent  this 
adds  a  new  evideilce  of  the  straightness  of  Franklin's  business  affaire 
as  well  as  of  his  past  business  transactions ;  for  had  there  been  any  thiu^; 
in  the  papers  that  in  any  way  was  not  open  and  fair,  Jay's  great  intelli- 
gence and  severe  integrity  would  bave  made  him  almost  the  last  person 
in  whose  hands  an  intelligent  testator  would  have  placed  such  papen:. 
And  the  correspondence  connecled  with  this  selection,  as  well  as  with 
other  incidents  at  the  close  of  Franklin's  life,  shows  how  high  was  the 
regard  and  respect  with  which  he  regai'ded  Jay.* 


*  For  a  dischiuinating  notice  of  Jay,  see  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revoliitioii, 
l2Gff, 

Luzerne,  in  his  dispatches  to  Vcrgcnncs,  refers  to  Jay's  attachment  to  Franklin, 
and  speaks  of  Jay  expressing  to  his  friends  in  Congress  entire  confidence  in  aud 
attachment  to  his  colleague. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SILAS  DEANE. 

His  ooDgreasionai  career.  §  159.  sijas  Deane  was  bom  ill  Grotou,  Connect- 
icut, in  August,  1737,  and  after  graduating  at 
Yale  in  1758  he  went  into  business  at  Wellieisfii'ld,  (Connecticut,  and 
afterwards  taugbt  school  and  practiced  law.  In  tlie  earl^  revolution- 
ary movements  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Con- 
necticut  to  the  First  and  Second  Congresses,  though  from  some  local 
jealousy  he  was  not  elected  to  the  Third.  He  remained,  however,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  assid  uons  there,  and  continued 
to  show  unabated  interest  in  revolutionary  affairs.  When  an  agency  to 
France  to  borrow  money  and  make  purchases  of  supplies  was  contem- 
plated, it  was  not  strange  that,  with  his  business  aptitude,  he  should 
have  thought  himself  and  been  thought  of  by  others  as  htted  for  the 
post  To  the  mercantile  men  in  Congress,  and  especially  to  Morris,  his 
election  in  February,  1776,  as  American  business  agent  at  Paris  was 
primarily  due.* 

'*  Mr.  Bilas  Deane,  of  Couuecticnt,  a  member  of  the  First  and  Second  CoDprresHeh, 
had  lost  his  eleotion  to  the  Third;  but,  instead  of  goii)«j;  home,  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  (so  says  jealoosand  Bnspicious  John  Adams)  applied  to  the  secret  committee 
for  an  appointment  abroad.  Mr.  Adams,  I  should  observe,  was  not  well  pleased  at 
being  left  out  of  so  important  a  committee.  It  appears  that  Arthur  Lee,  true  to  his 
character,  had  sent  over  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress,  advising  him  to  look 
weh  to  John  Jay,  for  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  This  ridiculous  letter,  having  been 
too  freely  handed  about  by  Mr.  Adams^  friends,  seems  to  have  been  among  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  selection  of  John  Jay  for  one  of  the  secret  committee;  also  one  of 
the  causes  of  John  Adams' exclusion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  John  Adams'  comments 
npon  the  committee,  their  proceetlings,  and  their  servants,  are  tinged  with  ill  humor, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  gospel. 

"Silas  Deane  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who 
began  life  in  the  usual  New  England  way  by  keeping  school,  and  afterwards  subsided 
from  his  school  to  a  law  office.  He  practiced  law  and  carried  on  trade,  ac(|uirod 
Bome  property  and  some  consideration  in  his  province.  As  a  member  of  Congress  he 
appears  to  have  been  assiduous  and  well  esteemed ;  and  it  was  natural  the  cotmiiittee 
should  incline  to  employ  one  who  had  become  perfectly  informed  of  American  affairs 
by  a  year's  attendance  in  Congress  and  by  serving  on  many  leading  conimitteeH. 
Congress  also  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  There  were  few  circles  in  Europe 


•A  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  Silas  Deane  in  1774-76  is  given  in  volume  2 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  The  collection  ceases  with  his 
departure  for  Europe,  and  leaves  no  question  of  his  fidelity  to  the  revolutionary 
cause  during  the  period  in  question. 
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(and  none  worth  enteriug)  iu  which  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1775 
wonld  Qot  have  beea  received  with  homage  and  enthusijism.  Mr.  Deane,  we  are 
assured,  was  a  man  of  somewhat  ntri king  manners  and  goo<l  appearance,  accnstomeii 
to  live  and  entertuiu  iu  liberal  style,  and  fond  of  showy  equipage  and  appointment. 
*  *  *  He  could  not  speak  French  with  any  flnency,  nor  write  it  at  all.  (2  Par- 
ton's  Franklin,  114.) 

Hia  activity  in  Paria,  §  i(x>.  As  Will  be  Seen  from  the  correspondeDce 

hereafter  given,  Deane  received  his  instructions  on 
March  3, 1776,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  Paris  in  the  following  July. 
At  first  these  duties  involved  him  in  affairs  not  strictly  within  the 
range  of  his  mission.  He  occupied  a  semiofficial  relation  to  the  French 
ministry;  and  he  felt  it  requisite,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he 
should  rei>ort  to  Congress  what  he  learned  through  this  and  other 
channels  of  European  politics  as  affecting  the  Revolution.  Military 
questions,  as  well  as  financial  and  diplomatic,  pressed  upon  him.  Not 
only  had  he  tp  deal,  under  circumstances  not  a  little  perplexing,  with 
Beaumarchais  as  to  supplies,*  but  numerous  French  officers  sought 
commissions  from  him,  sometimes  from  enthusiasm,  sometimes  from 
ambition,  sometimes  from  greed.  So  far  as  concerns  accounts,  there 
is  no  reason,  it  will  hereafter  be  argued,  to  doubt  his  exactness;  and 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  obtaining  supplies  which  were  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  war.  But  when  out  of  this  particular  line  his  want  of 
political  capacity  was  soon  manifested.  He  greatly  embarrassed  Con- 
gress by  indiscreet  arrangements  with  French  officers,  some  of  whom 
he  ought  never  to  have  employed,  and  many  of  whom  Congress  was 
unable  to  retain.  In  liis  suggestion  that  Count  Broglie  should  be 
called  to  Amerii^a  as  commander-in-chief  he  displayed  a  want  of  delicacy 
and  of  political  knowleiige  that  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  his  judgment  was  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  the  new 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  suddenly  immersed.t  This,  however,  was 
but  a  temporary  diversion,  since,  on  Franklin's  arrival,  Deane's  diplo- 
matic functions,  such  as  they  were,  came  to  an  absolute  end.  So  far, 
however,  as  concerned  accounting — a  branch  of  industry  to  which 
Franklin's  almost  universal  genius  did  not  extend — Deane  continued,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  France,  to  show  commendable  activity  and  zeal. 

Things  stood  in  this  position  when  Arthur  Lee  arrived ;  and  it  was 
very  soon  seen  that  Arthur  Lee  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  the 
supremacy  of  Franklin  iu  diplomacy  or  to  the  supremacy  of  Deane  in 
accounts.  It  was  with  Deane  that  Arthur  Lee  first  came  in  collisioii.| 
Deane  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness patronage,  which  to  Arthur  Lee's  eye  gave  considerable  opjwr- 
tunity  for  specubtion ;  and  not  only  did  he  suppose  that  Deane  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  for  his  own  l)enelit,  but  he  desireil  to  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  business  si<Ie  of  the  mission  placed  in  the  hands  of 


"  See  supruj  ^  ^S  ff.  t  S^^e,  as  to  this  singular  episode,  tapra^  $  77. 

tSee3  Doiiiol,  173,  174, 
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his  brother,  William  Lee,  then,  as  will  be  hereafter  uoticed,  au  akler- 
man  of  London,  elected  as  such  on  the  Wilkes  ticket,  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Wilkes.  Arthur  Lee's  suspicions  of  Deane  were  at  once 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  after  much  discussion  a  resolution  was 
passed  on  December  8, 1777,  recalling  him  to  America,  the  reason  given 
being  the  importance  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe.  Deane  at  once  took  passage  for  America,  bringing  with  him 
letters  of  confidence  and  esteem  both  from  Franklin  and  Vergennes. 

As  to  Arthur  Lee's  statement  that  Deane  *'  made  £60,000  sterling 
while  he  was  employed  here,"  Sparks  •  remarks: 

"  Deane  went  to  Prance  with  money  of  his  own  in  his  pocket ;  Low  mach  he  can  not 
say,  but  he  had  something.  He  Htaid  there  a  year  and  eight  months  and  then  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months  longer,  attending  on  Congress. 
Daring  thin  latter  period  he  certainly  could  have  disposed  of  money  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  his  expenses,  for  he  was  engaged  in  no  business  whatever.  It  follows  that  this 
great  sum  of  £GO,000,  or  more  than  1*250,000,  must  have  be<Hi  still  in  Europe.  Neither 
he  Dor  his  family  were  known  to  have  it  in  this  country.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  if  it  ever  existed ;  but  there  is  absolute  proof  that  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
beggary.  We  have  ourselves  seen  positive  written  testimony  that  he  subsisted  there 
for  several  months  on  the  bounty  of  strangers." 

Adams — no  very  friendly  witness — wrote  on  July  26, 1778,  that  Deane 
**  was  a  diligent  servant  of  the  public  and  rendered  it  useful  service,  but 
his  living  was  expensive."  t  And  Adams,  two  months  afterwards,  while 
saying  that  Deane's  course  in  contracting  with  foreign  officers  was 
"  very  mysterious,"  added  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  "  vote 
for  Mr.  Deane  settling  his  accounts  with  Congress  or  somebody  ap- 
pointed by  Congress."  t 

Adams  at  that  time  had  no  other  grounds  for  distrusting  Deane.  § 

''Almost  the  whole  bnsinesR  of  the  commissioners  to  France,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
receipt  and  expemliture  of  money,  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Deane,  of  whoso 
capacity  and  honesty  Franklin  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  of  whom  John  Adams 
-afterwards  said  *  that  he  had  been  a  diligent  servant  of  the  publ  ic  and  had  rendered  use- 
fol  service.'  Arthnr  Lee,  an  unquiet,  envious,  irritable,  and  suspicious  mau,  very 
anxions  to  obtain  for  himself  the  sole  management  of  the  mission,  had  quarreled  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  and  had  written  home  letters  fnU 
of  insinuations  against  both  hiscoUciigues.  Izard,  dissatistied,  it  would  seem,  with  not 
having  been  consulted  abont  the  French  treaty,  had  written  homesimilar  letters.  Car- 
roichael,  who  had  been  employed  at  Paris  as  an  agent  or  secretary  of  the  commissioners, 
bat  who  was  now  in  America  and  was  presently  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress  from 
Maryland,  insinuated  that  Deane  had  appropriate<l  the  public  money  to  his  own  use. 
He  and  Deane  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  Congrebs,  and  Deane  finally  made  a  written 
report.  Out  of  this  affair  sprung  two  violent  parties.  Robert  Morris  and  other 
members  of  Congress  well  acquainted  with  mercantile  matters  took  the  side  of  Deane ; 
but  there  was  a  powerful  party  against  him,  headed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  brother 
of  Arthur  Lee,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  for  forei;;ii  affairs.  Deane  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  an  ^Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  in  which 
he  commented  with  much  acrimony  on  the  conduct  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  his 
two  brothers,  Arthur  and  William,  claiming  also  credit  to  himself,  among  other  things, 
for  the  snpplies  obtained  through  Beaumarchais.     A  reply  soon  appeared  in  the  Phila- 

*  30  North  American  Review,  Apr.  502.        t  Adams  to  T.ovrll,  Sept.  2^  1778. 
lAdams  to  Lovell.  July  26,  1778.  i  I  Hale's  Franklin ' 
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delphia  Packet,  written  by  Paiue,  the  autLor  of  *  Cotiiiuod  Sense,'  ^rho,  besides 
a  gratuity  of  £500  from  tlio  State  of  Poinisylvania,  bad  been  rewarded  for  that 
pamphlet  by  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs.  Availing  him- 
self of  documents  in  his  custody,  Paine  conronded  in  reply  to  Deane  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  Beanmarchais  had  in  fact  been  made  by  Arthur  Lee  in  London  ;  and  that 
those  supplies,  though  nominally  furnished  by  a  mercantile  house,  came  really  from 
the  French  court."    (3  Hildreth's  United  States,  267.) 

II  His  then  »troni5  anti  British        §  161,  Deaoe's  freedoiD,  whcn  hoUHiig  the  post 

of  American  couimissioDer  at  Paris,  from  any 
supposed  British  ties  is  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  eumity  theu  showD 
to  him  by  the  British  press,  as  well  as  by  his  peculiar  enmity,  as  just 
noticed,  to  Britain.  A  miscreant  called  "  John  the  Painter  ^  was  put 
on  trial  in  1776  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  dock-yanl 
at  Plymouth.  A  confession  was  drawn  from  him  by  a  decoy  spy,  in 
which  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  been  to  Paris  to  confer 
as  to  the  burning  with  Silas  Deane.*  And  for  this,  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  British  Government  went  so  far  as  to  demand  from  France  the 
extradition  of  Silas  Deane  '•  as  a  rebellious  British  subject.''  This  was 
of  course  declined  by  France,  t  And  it  is  certain  that  Deane  was  repre- 
sented by  Stormont  to  Vergennes  as  '^  an  infamous  incendiary,  whom 
France  should  expel  from  her  shores.''  t 

Of  "  John  the  Painter  "  Chief-Justice  Oliver,  at  this  time  a  refugee 
in  England,  thus  writes: 

"This  John  y'  Painter  was  a  most  finished  villain  iu  almost  all  crimes,  as  be  con- 
fessed himself,  and  the  Congress  and  their  adherents  could  not  bare  pitched  on  a 
more  proper  i)i'r8<)n  to  have  executed  theirdiabolical  purposes  than  upon  this  fellow,  but 
alas!  how  often  are  halters  wiHplaced!  Had  they  beeu  tightened  about  the  necks uf 
some  of  his  employers  neither  the  conflagration  at  Portsuionth  or  in  America  ha*! 
committed  such  horrid  ravages  ns  have  wasted  the  lives  and  habitations  of  so  many 
thousands."  (2  Hutchinsou's  Diary,  143;  see  albO  41  Loudon  Chronicle,  122, 12G,  134, 
143,  230,  2:J8,  262,  for  details.)  The  "instigators  of  John  the  Painter*'  are  stated  to 
be,  beside  "  the  Congress,"  **  Silas  Deane  and  other  American  patriots.'' 

From  Horace  Walpole  we  have  the  following: 

**  Affecting  to  be  shocked  at  the  attempt  on  Bristol,  he  (Lord  Temple)  employed  one 
of  his  own  incendiaries  to  resort  to  the  prison  where  John  the  Painter  lies,  and  his 
worthy  agent,  by  worming  himself  into  that  man's  confidence,  pretends  to  have 
learnt  from  him  that  the  said  John  h.id  received  £300  from  Silas  Deano  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bnruiug  not  only  Bristol,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  but  the  Bauk  of  Eug- 
land,  for  stone  aud  gold  are  wonderfully  combustible.  The  natural  philosophers  iu 
power  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  invented  a  machine  of  the  size  of  a  tooth-pick 
case,  aud  materials  that  would  reduce  St.  Paul  to  a  handful  of  ashes."  (Wa^>oIe  to 
Mason,  February  27,  1777;  6  Cunningham's  Walpole,  416,417.) 

Stormont,  in  a  letter  to  Wejniouth  of  March  20.  1777,  says: 

"  Franklin  affects  to  We  ptrdu,  but  that  inf^vmous  incendiary  Deane,  who  preteudcf 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  John  the  Painter's  accusation,  and  who  seems  more  conn- 
t^^nanoed  here  since  that  accusation  than  before,  is  very  frequent  in  his  visits  to  Ver- 
sailles."    (2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  429.) 


•  See  20  Howeirs  State  Trials,  1335.  t  Flassan,  1.  vii,  liv.  vi. 

t  Stormont  to  Weymouth,  Apr.  10,  1777. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  Deaue's  coarse  while  occupyiug  a  diplomatic 
position  in  Paris  exhibited  to  Britain  a  vehemiMit  and  almost  unscru- 
pulous bitterness  far  beyond  that  of  his  fellow  commissioners,  and  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  ai)ologetic  and  affectionate  tones  subsequently 
adopted  by  him.  In  the  entire  correspondence  given  in  the  following 
[>ages  there  is  no  one  by  whom  denunciations  are  poured  so  fiercely  at  the 
oiKMuy  as  are  found  in  the  papers  emanating  from  him,  and  by  no  one  were  •] 
such  vindictive  measures  of  retalintion  recommended.  Privateering, 'I 
for  instance,  he  was  willing  to  look  upon  rather  as  a  private  scourge 
than  as  a  weapon  of  public  war,  and  twice  he  recommended  inciting 
the  "cariba"  on  the  British  West  India  Islands  to  revolt.*  It  is  true 
that  revolt  of  this  kind  had  been  incited  on  our  own  soil  by  the  enemy, 
but  we  had  denounced  it,  as  we  had  denounced  the  employment  of  In- 
dians, as  inhuman  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  Congress  endeavored,  under  Franklin's  advice,  to  restrain  pri- 
vateering within  limits  which  would  make  it  a  proper  engine  of  war, 
and  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  the  propositions  for  "carib'*  revolt. 

**Thi8  month  [March,  1777]  was  tried  and  executed  John  the  Painter,  the  incen- 
diary who  had  attempted  to  »et  lire  to  PortHniouth,  and  actually  had  sot  lire  to  and 
burnt  two  or  three  houses  at  Bristol  with  so  little  address  that,  though  he  acted  from 
American  enthusiasm,  the  chief  mischief  he  had  done  was  to  an  American  merchant. 
The  ministers  were  even  at  tirst  less  alarmed  at  the  attempt  and  crime  than  ready  to 
tnrn  it  into  matte^ofclamoragaiiist  the  Americans,  as  a  conspiracy  amongst  whom  they 
represented  the  act,  giving  out  that  the  whole  city  of  Bristol  was  in  flames.  As  it  was 
some  time  before  the  perpetrator  was  discovered,  they  endeavored  to  spread  a  uni- 
versal panic  and  Runpicion,  and  were  indignant  when  they  were  told  that  they  had 
set  the  example  of  such  savage  and  unfair  war  by  buruing  Norfolk  and  meditating  a 
conflagration  at  New  York  before  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Lord  Kochford,  their  old 
tool,  when  it  was  objected  to  him  that  the  miuist«rs  had  been  the  aggressors,  called 
it  talking  treason.  It  was  much  to  their  confusion  that  the  perpetrator,  being  taken, 
was  discovered  by  a  burglary  which  he  had  committed,  and  that  he  proved  to  be  a 
single  incendiary  without  accomplices,  a  notorious  housebreaker,  a  mad  enthusiast 
and  Scotchman.  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  supreme  talent<s  were  the  artifices  of  a  spy, 
busied  himself  capitally  in  the  detection  of  a  plot  which  proved  no  plot  at  all; 
and  some  printed  books  being  found  in  the  culprit's  lodgings.  Lord  George  Germaine 
gave  out  that  they  were  an  account  of  the  massacre  at  Paris  and  Dr.  Price's  pamphlet. 
Dr.  Franklin  too  was  involved  in  the  charge;  the  ministers,  to  decry  him,  pretended 
to  believe  that  he  had  invented  a  new  and  most  destructive  machine  for  burning 
towns.  Two  hundred  years  sooner  the  same  persona  would  have  accused  him  of 
magic. t 

"  But  by  far  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  story  was  that  the  conviction  of  John 
the  Painter  was  effect'Cd  by  a  very  unexpected  actor,  who,  descending  from  a  greater 
height  than  Lord  Sandwich  had  done  in  the  treachery  to  Wilkes,  stooped  to  become 
the  spy  of  a  ministry  whom  he  had  long  attected  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
This  was  the  old  decrepid  Lord  Temple,  whose  crippled  body  was  still  agitated  by 
the  smothered  flames  of  ambition,  and  who,  exploded  by  all  parties  and  factions, 


*  See  index,  title  Deane. 

t  Franklin  had  not  arrived  in  France  at  the  time  when  the  interview  with  him  is 
said  to  have  taken  place. 
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chose  to  purchase  coDtemptiious  smiles  frooi  the  court,  and  to  indulge  his  late  brother 
George's  rancor  to  America,  by  turning  informer  and  prompter  to  a  titsacberons  spy. 
In  short,  he  had  sont  down  a  dependent  of  his,  a  painter,  to  Winchester  jail,  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  prisoner's  confidence;  and  they  succeeded  as  far  as  hangiof; 
the  man ;  but  though  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Stanley,  three  of  the 
admiralty,  went  down  to  the  trial,  and  though  no  pains  were  omitted  to  involve 
Silas  Deane  in  the  accusation,  the  criminal,  who  at  first  pretended  to  have  received 
£300  from  him,  at  last  only  pleaded  having  been  promised  so  much,  and  was  soi>u 
dispatched,  that  ho  might  not  recant  even  that.  The  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  zeal  is  the 
blindest  of  all  agents,  endeavored  to  alarm  France,  as  if  Silas  Deane  hadsncb  a  pat»- 
sion  for  burning  magazines  that  Brest  would  not  be  safe  if  he  was  suffered  to  nMuain 
in  Franco ;  it  was  so  likely  that  he  would  pay  his  court  at  Versailles  by  so  capital  :id 
injury!"    (2  Walpole's  Journal  of  Reign  of  George  III,  100.) 

Hard  treatment  by  CooKrew.        §  162.   When  Deaoe    reached    Philadelphia, 

after  his  recall,  he  expected  to  be  received  with 
an  ovation.  He  really  had  done  much.  He  ha<l  from  the  first  received 
friendly  conutenauce  from  the  Freuch  court,  and  had  forwartleil  to 
America  large  supplies,  which,  however  obtained,  were  of  immense  value 
to  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  had  been  at  least  nominally  coiicerued 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
each  of  which  was  singularly  favorable  in  its  terms.  He  had  with  him 
strong  letters  of  approval  from  Vergennes  and  from  Franklin,  and  with 
with  them  a  miniature  of  Louis  XVI  set  in  diamonds.  In  the  verj'  ship 
that  brought  him  over  came  Gerard,  the  new  French  minister,  the  two 
travelers  uniting,  as  it  would  seem,  in  predicting  an  era  of  success  to 
the  republic.  Instead,  however,  of  the  buoyant  welcome  he  bad  ex- 
pected, he  found  but  a  cold  reception,  growing  each  day  colder.  Fur 
this  the  reasons  were  several.  lie  was  condemned  for  his  action  in 
sending  over,  on  promises  made  without  authority,  scores,  it  was 
said,  of  French  officers,  some  incom])eteMt,  and  almost  all  both  im)K>r- 
tunate  and  insatiable.  Those  who  were  devoted  to  Wa^shington,  and 
even  those  who  were  not,  could  not  understand  how  Deane  should  have 
had  his  head  so  turned  as  to  suggest  a  foreign  prince  to  take  Washing- 
ton's place  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  State.  The  Lees 
and  Samuel  Adams  looked  upon  him  as  one  who  had  ruthlessly  quar- 
reled with  Arthur  Lee,  and  who,  if  he  returned,  would  oust  William 
Lee  from  the  lucrative  post  of  commercial  agent  in  Paris.  Deane  al^o 
had  strong  opposition  on  personal  grounds  from  at  least  two,  if  we 
judge  from  his  own  jiccount,  of  his  Connecticut  colleagues;  and  his 
difficulties  with  Izard  alienated  from  him  the  South  Carolina  delegation. 
He  had  also  but  little  tact  in  conciliating  opponents  or  in  making 
friends ;  and  a  public.ition  by  him  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  exposing 
to  the  public  eye  the  dissensions  in  the  legation  in  Paris,  justly  exposed 
him  to  censure  on  the  ground  that,  however  true,  it  was  a  breach  of 
confidence.  How  it  was  that  for  weary  months  he  appealed  to  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  bur  api)ealed  in  vain, 
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will  be  seen  by  examining  the  correspondence  in  tbe  following  volumes.* 
Of  tbe  result  Hildreth  thus  justly  speaks: 

''DeaDe  was  finaUy  discharged  from  his  lon^  and  irksome  attendance  on  Congress 
'with  a  paltry  allowance  for  his  time,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and  he  presently 
returnetl  to  Europe  for  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  under  which  he  claimed  a  large 
balance  against  the  United  States.  Though  he  had  entered  Congress  with  the  repu- 
tati(m  of  being  a  rich  man,  this  claim  seemed  now  to  constitute  his  sole  pecuniary 
means.  Congress  neglected  to  appoint  anybody  to  act  for  them  in  the  settlement  of 
tbe  accounts  of  their  agents  abroad  ;  and  Deane,  thus  deprived  of  all  resources,  was 
reduced  to  gre<at  pecuniary  distress.  No  proof  appears  that  he  had  been  dishonest,  or 
had  employed  the  public  money  in  speculations  of  his  own,  as  his  enemies  alleged, 
bnt  ho  had  occupied  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  large  sums  ot  public  money 
pass  through  his  hands  before  any  proper  system  of  vouchers  and  accountability  had 
been  established,  and  he  fell  before  the  same  spirit  of  malignant  accusation  which 
presently  assaulted  VVadsworth,  Greene,  Morris,  and  even  Franklin  himself,  but 
which  they  had  better  means  for  warding  ot!*.*'     (3  Hildreth's  United  States,  269.) 

A  manuscript  copy  of  Silas  Deaue's  address,  laid  before  Congress  on  December  21, 
1778,  is  in  No.  LII  of  the  Spark's  Collecticm  at  Harvard  College.  This  manuscipt  dif- 
fers in  several  respects  from  the  print^nl  text  hh  given  in  the  papers  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  Silas  Deane  as  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1H55. 

••interoept««i  letters."         §  1G3.  Ill  the  fall  of  1781  there  appeared  in  Riving-. 

ton's  lioyal  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  a 
series  of  letters  claimed  to  have  l)een  written  by  Deane  about  tbe  same 
time,  giving,  with  mu<;h  skill,  reasons  why  the  cause  of  independence 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  Britain  ac-  * 
cepted.  Had  these  letters  been  written  at  different  times,  to  be  for- 
wanled  by  different  oiiportunities  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  it  is  not  likely,  skillful  as  Deane  was  in  getting  his  letters 
across  the  water,  that  they  would  have  been  " intercepted"  in  a  bunch. 
They  were  however  so  *Mntercepte<l,'' and  they  certainly,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Rivingtou's  Gazette,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  forwarded  to  that  paper  for  the  purpose  of  better  circulation. 
Complete  copies  of  them  as  so  issued  are  rare.  To  Deane's  address 
however  of  August,  1784,  to  '*the  United  States  of  North  America," 
published  by  Dobrett,  London,  he  adds  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  of 
June  10,  1781,  which  he  says  "contains  the  substance  of  what  in  1781 
I  wrote  to  my  friends  and  correspondents  in  America  in  those  letters 
which  were  intercepted  and  publislied  in  New  York."  He  adds  that 
where  tbe  publication  of  Rivington  "diliers  from  the  original  I  have 
noted  and  corrected  it  in  this  letter,  and  therefore  the  present  may  be 
relied  on  as  authentic." 

In  the  letter  thus  selected,  as  giving  the  substance  of  the  intercepted 
letters  as  a  whole,  Deane  takes  the  following  position:  (1)  The  decla- 
ration of  independence  was  a  mistake,  as  there  were  no  real  grievances 
to  redress;  (2)  the  French  alliance  is  a  delusion  ;  (3)  the  best  thing  for 
the  United  States  to  do  is  to  submit.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Deane 


•  Sec  index,  title  Deaue. 
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(those  tbo  gloomiest  period  of  the  war  to  ntter  sentimeuts  which,  in  di- 
1  rrt  conflict  as  they  were  with  his  former  views  both  as  to  iudependenoe 
and  as  to  the  temper  to  be  shown  to  Britain,  show  on  their  face  that  the 
il  letters  cont2>ining  them  were  concocted  to  be  pat  into  circulation  in  sach 
I  a  way  as  best  to  further  the  ministerial  schemes.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
this  purpose  that  George  Ill's  criticism,  hereafter  introduced,  was 
made,  and  it  was  to  give  them  currency  that  the  "  intercepting"  scheme 
was  contrived.  Had  the  letters  been  delivered,  as  addressed,  to  Roliert 
Morris  and  the  other  patriots  whom  Deane  selected  as  his  noraiual  cor- 
resi>ondents,  there  would  have  been  no  pubh'cation.  It  was  only  through 
loyalist  papers  that  the}'  could  be  put  into  print.  We  must  takeintocoD- 
sideration  not  merely  the  tone  of  tlie  letters,  but  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  put  into  circulation,  In  order  to  understand  the  vehemence  with 
which  they  were  denounced  by  the  legislature  and  governor  of  Connect- 
icut, where  Deane  was  nominally  domiciled,  as  well  as  by  the  patriot 
press  at  large. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Hartford  in  1784,  and  dated  in  London  on 
October  12,  1783,  Deane,  after  admitting  and  defending  his  "inter- 
cepted letters,'^  states : 

**I  can  with  tbe  great4.>8t  truth  and  sincerity  declare  that  I  have  not  so  mach  as 
seen  any  of  the  ministers  since  my  arrival  in  this  coantry,  nor  have  I  ever  had  tbe 
lejibt  connection  or  correspondence  with  any,  either  of  the  present  or  late  ministers 
of  this  country." 

But  this  can  not  be  recA)nciled  with  George  Hi's  statements,  here- 
after given,  or  with  the  conclusions  of  Jay  and  of  Franklin  as  to  Deane's 
apostacy. 

In  respect  to  the  **  intercepted  letters"  we  have  the  following  corre- 
spondence : 

*'  I  inclose  you  a  paper  containing  two  of  the  ni<iny  letters  lately  pablished  in  New 
York  with  the  subscription  of  Mr.  Deane's  name.  The  genuineness  of  some  of  them, 
and  particularly  that  to  Mr.  Morris,  is  generally  doubted.  There  are  some  who 
think  the  whole  of  them  spurious.  However  this  may  be,  there  is,  through  another 
channel,  indubitahle  proof  that  no  injustice  is  done  in  ascribing  to  bim  tbe  seoti- 
mcnts  advanced  in  these  letters.  Either  from  pique,  interest^  projects  of  trade,  or 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  he  has  certainly  a(M>8tatized  from  bis 
first  i>rin(iph's.**    (Madistm  to  Jeflerson,  November  18,  1781 ;  I  Madison  Papers,  103.) 

'*  On  whichevcrside  Mr.  Deane's  lettersare  viewed  they  present  mysteries.  Whether 
they  hv  supposed  genuine  or  .spurious,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  difficulties  which  can  not 
well  be  answered  may  be  started.  There  are  however  passages  in  some  of  them  which 
can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  any  other  hand.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rely  on  these 
publications  for  the  real  character  of  the  man.  There  is  evidence  of  his  obliquity 
which  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  conclusive.**  (Madison,  in  Congress,  to  Pen- 
dleton, December  11,  1781 ;  1  Madison's  Writings,  57.) 

But  as  time  gave  fuller  opportunity  of  observation,  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  tbe  authenticity  of  these  letters.  Hutchinson  8i>oke  of  the 
encouragement  they  gave  refugees  in  England.*  Franklin  declared 
with  pain  that  they  harmonized  with  what  he  heard  was  the  then  tone 

•  2  Ilutchinscn's  Diary,  246. 
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of  Deane's  conversation,  and  he  said  tbat  Deane  at  that  time  even  jus- 
tified the  course  of  Arnold.*  In  1783  Deane's  associates  in  England, 
according  to  Adams,  were  Arnold,  Paul  Wentwortb,  and  Skeane.t  And 
one  of  these  letters,  that  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  October  21,  1781 
(if  this  may  be  called  "intercepted."  of  which  there  is  doubt,  as  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  at  least  appears  to  have  been  delivered),  had  its  authenticity 
verified  and  acknowledged  not  only  by  Trumbull,  but  by  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut,  to  whom  he  communicated  it.  This  letter  (written  be- 
fore Deane  heard  of  Cornwallis'  surrender,  but  receiv^ed  after  that 
decisive  event)  is  contained,  with  Trumbull's  reply,  in  volume  56  of  the 
Letters  to  Washington  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  Deane's 
letter  is  written  with  much  art,  supposing  the  facts  he  states  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  revolutionary  campaign  to  be  true,  and  supposing  his  ob 
ject  to  be  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  the  French  alliance  and  a  return 
to  the  British  sway.  But  he  so  grossly  overstates  his  case  as  to  deprive 
his  conclusions,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote,  of  any  force.  He  speaks  of 
the  campaign  so  far,  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  as  being  ridicu- 
lously indecisive.  He  declares  that  for  us  to  continue  the  war  would 
subject  us  to  France,  notwithstanding  his  assumption  that  France  is  at 
this  time  worsted.  With  some  pertinency  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "our  ministers  and  agents  in  Europe  cost  us  at  this  time  more 
than  £20,000  sterling  annually,  though  we  have  only  one  received  and 
acknowledged  as  such.''  He  then  untruly  announces  "a  secret  treaty | 
between  Russia  and  England,"  and  declares  that  England  will  bavel 
it  in  her  power  to  make  a  general  peace,  excluding  the  United  States;' 
and,  assuming  this,  he  argues  that  it  is  essential  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  from  England  indulgent  terms  while  they  may  still  be  had. 
The  style  is  much  superior  in  its  literary  structure  to  that  which  marks 
those  letters  which  came  from  Deane  when  he  was  corresponding  with 
Congress  as  its  acknowledged  agent;  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  in  preparing  this  and  the  "intercepted"  letters  of  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  had  the  aid  of  British  officials.  That  this  is  so  we 
can  infer  from  the  letters  of  George  III,  to  be  presently  quoted.  Trum- 
bull's answer  is  very  strong.  It  begins  by  saying  that  "at  the  time 
when  you  wrote  the  decisive  event  of  the  last  campaign  in  this  country 
was  not  known  to  you;  you  were  unacquainted  with  the  noble  part 
which  France  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  you  could  not  foresee  that 
this  event  would  reduce  the  British  Parliament  to  confess  themselves 
anable  to  conduct  a  future  offensive  war  in  this  country;  you  could  not 
foresee  that  the  'tritiing  and  indecisive'  campaign  in  Europe  was  to  be 
soon  followed  by  the  most  important  successes  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world;  that  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Martin,  St.  Kitt's,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  were 
destined  to  crown  the  glories  of  Yorktown."  After  vindicating  the 
generosity  of  France  in  her  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and 


"  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  ildS^^^^^^^^g/^^i^^ton,  Ang.  2,  1783. 
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speakiu;;  of  the  want  of  generosity  of  Britain,  he  says:  "I  will  sooner 
consent  to  hwd  myself,  my  constituents,  and  my  posterity  with  a  debt 
equal  to  the  whole  property  of  tlie  country  than  to  consent  to  »  meas- 
ure 80  detestably  infamous"  as  the  submission  proposed  by  Deane. 
This  reply  of  Trumbull  was,  as  we  learn  by  a  letter  of  Trnmbull  to 
Livingston  (given  infra,  under  date  of  May  23,  1782),  was  unaDioioasly 
approveil  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut. 

Tho  fact,  that  tlie?u?  letters  were  prepare*!  in  a  hunch  goes  some  way  to  prove  that 
they  formed  part  of  a  Hystem  of  denioiist ration  ^^ot  up  in  sach  a  way  as  to  prodnce 
the  greatest  political  effect.  Of  those  of  them  which  I  have  beeu  ahle  to  trace  the 
dates  are  a»  iollows: 

Deane  to  James  Wilson,  Paris,  May  10.  ITt^l ;  Deane  to  Root,  Paris.  May  20,  1781 : 
Deaue  to  Ta]luiaclu;e,  May  20,  1781 ;  Deane  to  Dner,  Paris,  Jnne  14,  17H1 ;  Deane  to 
Morris,  Paris,  Jnne  10,  17dl ;  Difane  to  Wadsworth,  Paris,  Jnne  13,  17H1 ;  Deaneto 
Parsons,  Paris,  May  14,  1781;  Deaue  to  Thompson,  Paris,  June  1,  1781  ;  Deaneto 
Somers  Deane,  May  1(>,  1781. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  George  III  had  his  donhts  whether  the  scheme  had  not  lieen 
overdone.  Cohhett  wrote  a  pamphlet  review  of  these  letters,  which  gave  him  great 
delight.' 

Deane's  letter  dated  Paris,  May  ir>,  1781,  appears  in  tne  London  Momini;  Post  of 
January  28,  1782,  as  lately  intercepted ;  and  so  of  his  other  intercepted  letters. 

As  discrediting  the  claim  that  the  letters  were  sent  buna  fide  to  American  corre- 
spondents and  intercepted  on  the  road,  we  have  also  to  olM«rve: 

t{     (1)  None  of  them  are  in  cipher,  though  to  most  of  the  parties  addressed  Deane  had 
■hcen  in  the  habit  of  using  ciphers. 

(2)  The  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  ihey  were  taken  were  not  reported,  as  was 
usually  the  case  when  papers  of  interest  were  seized,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
vessel  coming  in  with  the  capturing  vessel. 

Views  of  George  III.         ^  1C4.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Deane's  early 

services  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  left  Philadelphia  thoroughly  embittered  by  the  unjust  and  in- 
sulting course  of  Congress  towards  him,  and  that,  on  his  return  to 
^Europe,  he  soon  fell  under  British  control  and  accepted  British  pay. 
As  to  this  the  following  extracts  from  letters  of  George  III  to  Lord 
North  leave  no  doubt: 

'*  I  return  the  communications  from  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Thornton  (Arthur 
Lee's  secretary).  The  return  of  Deane  is  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  it  gives  full  time  to 
the  news  transmitted  in  the  Androm^'da  to  take  elfect,  and  I  should  naturally  conclude 
may  hrinp  America  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.*'  (George  III  to  Lord  North.  March  9, 
17r?*,  *J  Oorrespondence,  etc.,  U.'). ) 

**  LoKi>  North  :  On  returning  last  night  from  the  oratorio  I  received  your  box.  I 
think  it  perfectly  right  that  Mr.  Deane  ^4hould  so  far  he  trusted  as  to  have  £3,0lK)  in 
goods  for  Ann'rioa.  Tbe  giving  him  particular  instructions  would  he  liable  to  much 
hazard,  hut  his  hringing  any  of  the  provinces  to  otfer  to  n'turn  to  their  allegiance  on 
the  former  foot  would  he  much  hettor  than  by  joint  application  through  the  Con- 
gress; for  if  by  the  breaking  otf  of  some  the  rest  are  obliged  to  yield,  nc  further  con- 
cert, or  perhaps  amity,  can  subsist  between  them,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in 
the  other  mode,  and  the  tire  might  only  be  smothered,  to  break  out  again  on  tbe  first 
occasion."    (George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  3,  17dl,  2  Correspondence,  363.) 


•See  Dunne.  Polit.  Pamphlets.  Cong.  Library. 
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Mr.  Donne  (the  editor)  adds  the  following  note: 

''The  history  of  Silas  Deane  is  wrapt  in  some  mystery.  He  and  General  Arnold 
were  early  friends,  and  both  deserted  the  cause  which  they  had  once  so  efficiently 
supported.  Deane  appears  to  have  been  the  victim  of  intrigue,  and  to  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Arthur  Lee,  Izard,  and  other  Americans.  Franklin  in  1782  defended 
Deane  from  a  charge  of  fraud.  The  story  of  these  intrigues  is  related  by  Mr.  Parton,  in 
his  Life  of  Franklin^  volume  ii,  chapter  ix.  From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  Deane 
was  now  in  the  service  of  the  English  ministry.  He  joined  Arnold  in  England  and 
renewed  their  frieud^hip.  Upon  hearing  of  their  reunion  John  Jay,  who  like 
Franklin,  had  stood  by  Deane  in  all  his  misfortunes,  tore  his  portrait  into  shreds  and 
throw  them  into  the  lire.  Some  time  after,  when  Deane  called  upon  Jay  in  London, 
the  indignant  American  wrote  to  reject  his  proffered  civilities,  saying  that  'every 
American  who  gives  his  hand  to  Benedict  Arnold,  in  my  opinion,  pollutes  it.' 

"  '  For  a  few  months,' says  Mr.  Parton,  (ift.,  3G2)  *  Deane  basked  in  the  smiles  of  tory, 
and,  it  is  said,  of  royal  favor;  which  is  not  unlikely,  for  George  III  had  Arnold  con- 
tinually at  his  side,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  favor. 
But  after  the  peace  Deane  was  totally  neglected.     He  died  at  a  small  country  townn 
a  few  years  later  in  extreme  poverty.' 

''Yet  he  appears  to  have  be(>n  '  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,'  for  in  18^, 
forty-five  years  after  his  death.  Congress  paid  to  his  heirs  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sum  due  to  them.  The  sum  awarded  was  $.38,000.  Among  Deane's  papers  at  Hart 
ford  was  found  a  complete  statement  of  his  case  by  himself,  and  this,  backed  by 
Franklin's  testimony  to  his  integrity,  weighed  with  Congress  in  repairing  the  wrong 
done  to  him." 

'*I  have  received  Lord  North's  boxes  containing  the  intercepted  letters  from  Mr. 
Deane  for  America.  I  have  unly  been  able  to  read  two  of  [theml,  on  which  I  form 
the  same  opinion  of  foo  much  appearance  of  bring  cmcerUd  with  this  country^  and  there' 
fore  not  likely  to  have  the  effect  as  if  they  bore  another  aspect.  I  return  them,  and  hope 
when  the  copies  have  been  taken  to  be  able  to  read  them  at  my  leisure,  for  it  is 
impossible  in  a  hurry  to  form  any  solid  opinion  concerning  them.  The  extract  from 
Franklin  is  very  material ;  should  France  not  supply  America  amply,  I  think  it  has  the 
appearance  that  this  long  contest  will  end,  as  it  ought,  by  the  Colonies  returning  to 
the  mother  country  ;  and  I  confess  I  will  never  put  my  hand  to  any  other  conclusion 
of  this  business."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  July  19,  1781,  2  Correspondence,  etc., 380.) 

"The  letter  Lord  North  has  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  subject  ol  the  inter- 
cepted letters  from  Mr.  Deane  he  is  transmitting  to  him,  is  very  proper,  and  is  the 
most  likely  means  of  rendering  them  of  some  utility,  I  owne  I  think  them  too  strong  in 
our  favour  to  bear  the  appearance  of  his  spontaneous  opinions,  but  that,  if  supposed 
to  be  authentic,  they  will  see  they  have  by  concert  fell  into  our  hands.  The  means 
Mr.  Deane  should  have  taken  as  most  conducive  of  the  object  he  seems  now  to  favour 
would  have  been  first  to  have  shown  that  the  hands  of  France  are  too  full  to  be  able 
to  give  any  solid  assistance  to  America,  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  ruin  that  must 
attend  a  further  continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  after  having  giveu  time  for  these  opin- 
ions to  be  digested,  then  have  proposed  the  giving  up  all  ideas  of  independency,  and 
have  shown  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  state  to  subsist  without  the  assistance  of 
some  foreign  power,  and  that  consequently  so  mild  a  government  as  the  British  one 
is  the  most  favorable  that  America  can  depend  upon."  (George  III  to  Lord  North, 
August?,  1781,  id,  :WK) 

Position  in  1784-89.  §  J  05.  Wbeu  Deaoe  returned  to  Paris  be  not  only 

avoiiled  Franklin  and  bis  old  patriotic  associates, 
but  be  expressed  himself  with  so  mucb  bitterness  towards  Congress,* 
and  with  sucb  disapproval  of  tbe  course  the  war  was  taking,  tbat  be  was 


According  to  Vergennes  he  was  *'  foHMriHIMiiBftaa  Pafcrie.^' 
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avoided  by  old  acqnaiDtancesin  retura.  That  Arthur  Lee's  stories  aboat 
bis  wealth  were  erroneous,  appears  from  the  following  inanuscript 
niemoraDdum  by  Sparks,  wliich  is  iu  the  Harvard  collection : 

''AmoDi;  the  papers  in  the  French  offieeH  I  saw  an  original  letter  from  Beamnarchais 
to  Count  Vergennea,  stating  that  Deane  was  in  Paris,  destitate  of  the  means  of  sab- 
sistence.     Upon  this  Vergennes  advanced  Deane  privately  12,000  livrea. 

*' Towards  the  end  of  the  year  be  was  in  London,  employed  in  literary  and  political 
work,  if  not  by  tbe  ministry,  at  least  by  opponents  of  the  American  caase.  Thus 
Luzerne,  in  a  letter  of  October  iK  1783,  to  Vergennes,  states  that  Sheffield's  pamphlet 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  by  Deane."  (Sparks  MannscriptB, 
Harvard  College,  vol.  32.) 

Next  comes  the  following  painful  correspondence  between  Deane  and 
Jay: 

Deane  to  Jay, 

**LoxDOX,  Jan.  '21«<,  1784.* 

'*  Sir  :  I  called  at  your  lodgings  in  November  last,  but  your  servant  told  me  yoo 

wai)  not  within,  and  that  you  intended  to  set  out  for  Bath  in  a  day  or  two,  on  which, 

being  exceedingly  desirous  of  an  interview  with  you,  I  sent  you  a  letter  reqneoting 

that  favor;  but  going  out  of  town  myself  a  few  days  after,  and  having  received  no 

auHWf  r,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  conclude  on — whether  my  letter  might  have  failed,  or 

that  you  do  not  incline  to  lavonr  me  with  an  interview,  and  hence  I  am  induced  to 

trouble  you  with  this,  and  to  request  that  you  will  simply  inform  me  by  a  line  if  yon 

reccivod  my  letter  of  November,  aud  if  an  interview  will  be  agreeable  or  not.    I  wish 

to  obviate  and  remove  any  late  prejudices  which  you  may  have  entertained  againat 

me  from  the  most  gross  misrepreseutations  of  my  conduct  since  my  arrival  in  Eng- 

land ;  aud  1  submit  to  you  the  propriety  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  for  doing  this, 

and  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  etc., 

"  Silas  Deank.'' 


Jay  to  Deane, 

**Chaillot,  near  Paris,  23d  February^  1761.t 
''Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  2lst  of  January  was  delivered  to  me  this  morning.  It  is 
painful  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  any  person,  and  esDecially  to  those  with  whom 
one  has  lived  iu  habits  of  friendship  ;  but  candor  on  this  subject  forbids  reserve. 
You  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  possessed  my  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  was 
attached.  To  mc  personally  you  have  never  given  offense;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  {)ersuaded  you  sincerely  wished  me  well,  and  was  disposed  to  do  me  good  offices. 
"The  card  you  left  for  me  at  Mr.  BinghamV,  and  also  the  letter  you  mention,  were 
delivered  to  nie;  aud  I  can  not  express  tbe  regret  I  experienced  from  the  ciuel  neces- 
sity I  thought  myself  under  of  passing  them  over  in  silence ;  but  I  love  my  country 
and  my  honour  better  than  my  friends,  and  even  my  family,  and  am  ready  to  part 
with  them  all  whenever  it  would  be  improper  to  retain  them.  You  are  either  ex- 
ceedingly injured  or  you  are  no  friend  to  America;  and  while  doubts  remain  on  that 
poiut,  all  connexion  between  us  must  be  suspended.  I  wished  to  hear  what  you 
might  have  to  say  on  that  head,  and  should  have  named  a  time  and  place  for  an 
interview  had  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  intervened  to  prevent  it.  I  was  told  by 
more  than  one,  on  whose  information  I  thought  I  could  rely,  that  you  received  visits 
from,  and  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with,  General  Arnold.  Every  American  who 
gives  bis  hand  to  that  man,  in  my  opinion,  pollutes  it. 

'*  I  think  it  my  duty  to  deal  thus  candidly  with  you,  and  I  assure  yon,  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  it  would  give  me  cordial  satisfaction  to  find  you  able  to  acquit  yonr- 


•  -2  Jay^s  Life,  143.  t2  Jay's  Life,  144. 
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Belf  in  the  judgment  of  tlio  dispassionate  and  impartial.    It*  it  is  iu  your  power  to 

do  it,  I  think  you  do  yourself  injustice  by  not  undertaking  that  necessary  task. 

'^That  yon  may  perform  it  successfully,  whenever  you  undertake  it,  is  the  sincere 

wish  and  desire  of,  sir,  etc., 

"John  Jay." 

That  S.  Deane  gave  the  British  ministry,  in  October,  1787,  suggestions  hostile  to 
America  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  the  British  secretary  of  state, 
dated  October  24,  17H7.     (*2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  448.) 

Of  this  uuhappy  life  at  a  later  period  we  have  the  following  glimpse: 

''About  three  weeks  ago  a  person  called  on  me  and  informed  me  that  Silas  Deane 
had  taken  him  in  for  a  sum  of  120  guineas;  and  that,  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  satisfaction,  he  had  laid  hands  on  his  aocount  book  and  letter  book,  and  had 
brought  them  off  to  Paris,  to  offer  them  first  to  tbe  United  States  if  they  would  repay 
him  his  money ;  if  nor.,  he  would  return  to  London  and  offer  them  to  the  British  min- 
ister. I  desired  him  to  leave  them  with  me  four  and  twenty  hours,  that  I  might  judge 
whether  they  were  worth  our  notice.  He  did  so.  They  were  two  volumes.  One  con- 
tained all  his  accounts  with  the  United  States,  from  his  first  coming  to  Europe  to 
January  10,  1781.  Presuming  that  the  treasury  bojird  was  in  possession  of  this  ac- 
count till  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  August,  1778,  and  that  he  had  never  given  in  the 
sabsequent  part,  I  had  that  subsequent  part  copied  from  the  book,  and  now  inclose 
it,  as  it  may  on  some  occasion  or  other  perhaps  be  useful  in  the  treasury  office. 
The  other  volume  contained  all  his  correspondence  from  March  29  to  August  23,  1777. 
I  had  a  list  of  the  letters  taken  by  their  dates  and  addresses,  which  will  enable  you 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  collection  on  tbe  perusal  of  many  of  them.  I  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should  not  come  to  the  hands  of  the  British  minister ;  and  from 
an  expression  dropped  by  the  possessor  of  them  I  believe  he  would  have  fallen  fifty 
or  sixty  guineas.  I  did  not  think  them  important  enough,  however,  to  justify  my 
purchasing  them  without  authority,  though  with  authority  I  should  have  done  it. 
Indeed  I  would  have  given  that  sum  to  cut  out  a  single  sentence,  which  contained 
evidence  of  a  fact  not  proper  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  enemies.  I  told  him 
I  would  state  tbe  proposition  to  you  and  await  orders.  I  gave  him  back  the  books, 
and  he  returned  to  London  without  making  any  promise  that  he  would  await  the 
event  of  the  orders  you  might  think  proper  to  give.''  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  August  3, 
1788;  3  Dip.  Corr.  Rev.,  1783-17a9,  428.) 

**  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  advising  me  to  purchase  the  two  volumes  of  Deane's 
letters  and  accounts,  I  wrote  to  the  person  who  had  them,  and,  after  some  offers  and 
refusals,  he  let  me  have  them  for  25  louis,  instead  of  120  louis  asked  at  first.  He  told 
me  that  Deane  had  still  six  or  eight  volumes  more,  and  that  when  he  should  return 
to  London  he  would  try  to  get  them  in  order  to  make  himself  whole  of  the  money  he 
lent  Deane.  As  I  knew  he  would  eudeavor  to  make  us  pay  dear  for  them,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  your  opinion  and  that  of  the  members  yon  had  consulted  that  it  was 
an  object  worthy  attention,  I  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  in  London  to  endeavor 
to  purchase  them  from  Deane  himself,  whose  distresses  and  crapulous  habits  will 
probably  render  him  more  easy  to  deal  with.  I  authorized  him  to  go  as  high  as  50 
guineas;  I  have  as  yet  no  answer  from  him."  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  March  12,  1789;  4 
id,,  67.) 

'^  I  have  received  an  answer  from  London  on  the  subject  of  the  other  volumes  of 
Deane's  letters  and  accounts,  suggested  to  be  still  iu  his  possession.  This  information 
renders  it  certain  that  none  such  are  in  his  possession,  and  probably  that  no  others 
exist  but  the  two  which  I  have  purchased."  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  March  15,  1789;  id,, 
77.)  • 


*  The  aocount  and  letters  above  referred  to  by  Jefferson  in  his  note  of  March  12, 
1789,  can  not  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State,  though  a  diligent  search  has 
been  made  for  them. 
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Explanation  of  bin  course.        §  106.  Thc  "  mystery^'^  as  it  is  called,  of  Silas 

DeuDe  may  be  solved  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  distinguished  in  that  part  of  his  public  life  as  to  which  there  is  no  dis- 
1  pute  much  more  for  zeal  than  for  either  political  sagacity  or  political 
-  scrupulousness.  He  threw  himself  into  Beaumarchais'arms  when  he  had 
>no  definite  assurance  on  what  authority  Beaumarchais  acted.  The  ex- 
H  travgaut  salaries  and  military  rank  he  engaged  to  confer  on  French  offi- 
cers as  inducements  to  come  to  Philadelphia  show  that  he  either  du[>ed 
them  or  was  du|)ed  by  his  own  determination  to  produce  immediate 
effects  regardless  of  consequences.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  sug- 
gestions of  unjustifiable  and  cruel  retaliation  in  war,  and  in  his  recom- 
mending Congress  to  confer  the  direction  of  the  American  armies  on 
Broglie;  a  recommendation  which,  if  not  attributable  to  political  igno- 
rance which  is  almost  inconceivable,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
on  his  part  either  to  impose  on  the  Broglie  faction,  or  to  sacrifice  his 
country  to  promote  that  faction's  interests.  We  can  conceive  of  the 
effect  on  such  a  character  of  the  neglect  he  was  subjectecl  to  on  his 
return  to  Philadelphia.  He  found  himself  not  merely  a  suppliant,  but 
a  suppliant  repelled  and  shunned  before  the  very  Congress  in  which  he 
had  taken  at  least  a  respectable  part.  He  was  poor;  and  it  seems  now 
plain  that  the  charges  against  him  of  making  money  out  of  his  post  were 
baseless.*  He  was  naturally  incensed  at  such  treatment,  and  that  want 
of  i)olitical  scrupulousness  which  he  hail  exhibited  when  employed  for  the 
United  States  he  exhibited  when  dismissed  from  his  employment 
First  came  letters  from  him,  which  were  intercepted  and  published, 
saying  that  the  mismanagement  of  Congress  was  bringing  the  country  to 
ruin.  These  letters  drove  him  finally  out  ofthesociet^'ofthepatriots  with 
whom  he  had  previously  associated,  and  made  him  an  exile  when  inde- 
pendence was  secured  by  peace.  In  his  poverty  and  desolation  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  there  entered  into  the  service  of  the  British 
crown  against  the  cause  of  which  he  had  been  a  conspicuous  adherent. 
In  so  doing  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  yet  a  crime  no  greater  than 
that  committed  by  some  of  the  whi;^  leaders  in  the  English  revolution  of 
1G88,  who,  when  piqued  by  Willianrs  neglect,  entered  into  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 

Sabine,  in  bis  work  on  tbe  Loynlists  (vol.  1.  p.  "202)^  closes  his  sketch  of  Deaue  as 
follows : 

**  A  man  driven  to  despair  is  to  be  judged  niercifally.  He  died  on  boanl  the  Bofton 
Packi'ty  in  tbe  Downs,  in  1T^I»,  in  bis  tifty-tbird  year,  after  four  hours*  illness.  His 
wife  was  tbe  rich  Widow  Webb.'' 

Elkanab  Watson,  who  saw  Deane  at  Ghent  in  17-^1,  speaks  of  him  as  '•  a  volnntary 
exile,  niisantbiopic  in  bis  feelings^  intent  on  getting  money,  and  deadly  hostile  to 
bis  native  lan<l.  His  language,''  continues  Watson,  **  was  so  strong  and  decided  on 
tbe  snbjt>ct  of  American  affairs  and  evinced  so  much  hostility'  to  his  country,  that  I 
felt  constrained,  upon  my  return  to  Paris,  to  announce  to  Dr.  Franklin  my  conviction 


*  Tbe  impression  of  Luzerne,  however,  was  that  Deane,  while  he  had  not  made 
money,  had  speculated  with  the  funds  in  bis  hands. 
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that  Mr.  Deane  must  be  regarded  an  enemy  alike  to  France  and  America.  He  ob- 
served to  me  that  similar  reports  had  reached  him  before,  but  that  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  admit  their  trutb.''  In  a  note  is  given  a  letter  to  Watson  from  John 
Trumbull,  in  which  he  accountn  for  Deaue's  course  by  saying  that  his  treatment  by 
Congress  and  tlie  feeling  created  against  him  by  the  **  intercepted  letters"  "  rendered 
him  obnoxious,  and  drove  him  into  voluntary  exile  in  The  Netherlands,  dissatisfied, 
exasperated,  and  impoverished  almost  to  penury.  Thus  forced  into  an  unnatural 
and  friendless  residence  in  foreign  countries,  he  gave  himself  np  to  rage,  resentment, 
and  actual  dispair,  and  vented  his  passion  in  execration  against  France,  America, 
and  mankind.  In  this  condition  you  found  him  in  the  interview  you  mention.  He 
considered  himself  as  a  man  not  only  abused  and  ill-reqnitcd  for  imporiant  services^  hut 
denied  those  pecuniary  rewards  which  had  been  promised  him  for  his  agency  in  Europe." 
(Watson's  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  2d  ed.,  151,  15*2.) 

The  last  lines  are  italicised  as  giving  the  more  probable  theory  of  Deane's  defection. 
His  poverty  shows  that  he  was  enriched  neither  by  official  peculation  nor  by  royal 
bounty. 

On  August  28,  1789,  Jefferson,  at  Paris,  wrote  to  Madison  : 

**  Silas  Deane  is  coming  over  to  fiuish  his  days  in  America,  not  having  one  sou  1o 
subsist  on  elsewhere.  He  is  a  wretched  monument  of  the  consequences  of  a  departure 
from  right."    (3  Jefferson's  Works,  101.) 

He  never,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  America,  dying  on  his  way  over. 

Relief  given  to  his  heirs.         §  107.  The  claim  of  Deace's  heirs  for  coinpeDsa-|       ^  i 

tion  was  brought  before  Congress  iu  1840  by  ar  y^ 
petition,  which  was  reported  on  February  17,  1841,  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Revolutionary  Claims,  favorably  to  the  petitioners.  The  re- 
port confines  itself  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Deane's  accounts  at  the  close 
of  his  mission  and  does  not  touch  his  subsequent  conduct.  The  same 
line  is  pursued  in  a  report  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims  on  February  3, 1842,  and  by  the  House  committee  on  the  same 
subject  on  July  27,  1842.    On  this  basis  the  relief  asked  for  was,  in  a 

modified  shape,  granted. 
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Daiia«  early  conffTCMionai         §  168.  Francis  Dana  was  born  in  Charl^stown, 

Massachusetts,  in  June,  1743,  and  after  gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  College  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  He  early 
took  a  part  on  the  patriot  side  in  the  contest  with  England,  and  in  1774 
opposed  with  vigor  a  resolution  of  compliment  to  Grovemor  Hutcbinson 
when  leaving  Boston  for  England.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  first 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  British  temper 
towards  America,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  reporting  that  there 
0  was  no  hope  of  satisfactory  concessions.  He  was  sent  on  his  return  to 
the  Congresses  of  1776  and  of  1778,  in  which  bodies  he  acted  in  the 
)main  with  SSamuel  Adams,*  in  whom  he  imposed  peculiar  confidence, 
and  whose  distinctive  political  views  he  then  shared.  In  the  critical 
session  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  when  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
he  acted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  those  who  strove  to  restrict  Wasbing- 
.  ton's  authority.  To  John  Adams  he  felt  himself  so  strongly  bound, 
.'  that  he  accepted,  in  September,  1779,  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
commission  on  which  Adams  was  then  appointed  to  negotiate  for  peace 
with  Britain.  On  November  13,  1779,  both  minister  and  secretary 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  lauded  at  Ferrol,  Spain,  in  time  to  reach  Paris 
early  in  February,  1780.  There,  however,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  could  not,  under  their  instructions,  negotiate  with  Britain  with- 
out the  assent  of  France,  and  they  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiating in  Paris,  since  Vergennes  had  declined,  in  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ficulty already  noticed,  to  correspond  with  Adams.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  visit  to  Amsterdam  in  company  with  Adams,  on  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  money  in  Holland,  Dana  remained  without  employment 
until  March,  1781,  when  he  received  a  commission  to  proceetl  as  minis- 
ter to  Russia. 

MiMioD  to  Russia.        ^  1(59^  YLixd  Dana  been  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 

legation,  making  a  suitable  provision  for  William  Tem- 
ple Franklin  as  under  secretary,  the  public  interests  would  have  been 
subserved  and  the  amount  of  labor  imposed  on  Franklin  properly 
diminished.     But  Congress,  uuder  the  wild  notion  already  commented 

*  See  supray  ^  11,  as  to  Dana's  couF9Q  oq  the  *'  Cab^l''  iasQM. 
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on,*  that  money  could  be  got  by  Bending  ministers  to  ask  for  it  wherever 
there  was  a  foreign  court,  sent  him  first  to  Amsterdam  to  assist  Adams 
on  an  abortive  expedition  of  this  character,  and  then  to  Eussia  to  make 
the  same  attempt  by  himself.  It  is  true  that,  as  his  letters  show,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  patriotism  of  the  procedure.  His 
attachments  to  both  Samuel  and  John  Adams  were  strong ;  he  imbibed, 
with  the  policy  adopted  b}^  both  of  an  unsophisticated  revolutionary 
diplomacy,  the  distrust  felt  by  the  latter  for  France ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  during  his  long  residence  abroad  he  ever  changed 
this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  his  position  in  St.  Petersburg  was  one 
not  only  of  helpless  inaction,  but  of  humiliation.  This  was  not  for 
want  of  an  extended  field,  could  he  have  entered  on  it.  St.  Petersburg 
was  then  the  center  of  neutral  diplomatic  action,  and  on  the  conclusions 
of  the  empress  the  future  politics  of  the  world  largely  depended.^  Her 
audacious  political  genius,  joined  as  it  was  to  equally  audacious  domes- 
tic licentiousness,  gave  those  a<lmitted  to  court  secrets  not  merely 
great  opportunities  for  political  intrigue,  but  themes  for  discussion  as 
sensational  as  they  were  momentous.  But  here  Dana  remained  in  the 
city  unknowing  and  unknown.  His  position  was  one  of  the  most  morti- 
fying isolation.  With  tbe  English  of  course  he  could  have  no  inter- 
course, for,  as  appears  from  the  Malmesbury  papers,  they  studiously 
ignored  his  existence.  Very  few  of  his  own  countrymen  crossed  his 
])ath,  and  one  of  them,  that  anomalous  character  Stephen  Sayre,j:  if  he 
still  remained  there,  he  must  heartily  have  wished  away.  Verac,  the 
French  minister,  was  a  man  of  great  amiability,  whose  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  France,  all  tended  to  lead  him  to  obtain  as  many 
allies  for  America  as  he  could,  but  Verac  could  not  speak  English  nor 
Dana  French;  they  could  not  converse,  and  when  Venic  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  advise  delay  in  pressing  for  recognition  until  a  favorable 
answer  could  be  looked  for,  Dana,  after  he  succeeded  in  translating 
them,  thought  they  indicated  no  strong  desire  on  the  i)art  of  Verac  that 
the  recognition  should  be  granted.  Dana,  it  is  true,  wrote  from  time 
to  time,  in  English,  stately  letters  to  Russian  nominal  officials,  in  which 
he  asked  to  be  received  by  the  empress,  whose  political  ability,  as  well 
as  whose  virtues,  he  declared  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  these  letters  the  only  answers  he  received  were,  as  we 
have  seen,§  rebuffs  or  evasions. 

As  to  Dana^s  allegation,  in  a  letter  to  Adams  of  October  18,  1782, 
that  France  sought  to  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  the  United  States 
by  foreign  powers.  Sparks,  in  a  manuscript  not-e  in  Harvard  Collection, 
volume  32,  says: 

"This  notion  is  certainly  au  error.  In  tbe  secret  convention  between  France  and 
Spain  dated  April  12,  1779,  France  pressed  it  upon  Spain  to  acknowledge  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  which  the  latter  declined.    This  was  the  only  power 


''Supra,  $$  IG,  106.  tSee  aujtra,  J  92.  Xlnfra,  $  193.         ^Supra,  ^  95. 
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on  which  Francecoald  exert  any  inflaenco  to  that  end.''  The  French  ministera  **  kueir 
full  well  that  no  such  reception  could  take  place  till  the  war  ended,  and  thej  wisely 
advised  the  American  miuiaters  not  to  insist  on  it,  as  they  could  only  meet  with  a 
refusal.'' 

According  to  a  note  of  Lnzerue,  given  by  Sparks  in  volume  78  of  the 
Harvard  MSS.,  Verac,  the  French  minister  at  St.  Peterspurg,  advised 
Dana  not  to  force  his  credentials  on  Russia,  because  ^^  M.  Dana  Paaroit 
immanqnablement  compromis."  ^'If  we  perceived  in  Russia,^  this  note 
goes  on  to  say,  ^^  any  tendency  to  consider  and  treat  the  Americans  as 
independent,  it  is  natnral  to  suppose  that  we  should  zealoasly  concur 
in  such  a  movement.'' 

.  Even  after  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed  he  was  told  that  he 
^  would  not  be  received  unless  he  produced  a  new  commission,  as  the  Em- 
\press  could  not  accept  a  communication  issued  by  the  Colonies  when 
in  a  state  ot  insurrection ;  and  when  this  pretext  was  given  up  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  ^^  Lent,"  when  Catherine  did  not  attend  to  secular 
affairs;  and  again,  that  he  must  wait  until  the  signature  of  a  definite 
peace.  Had  he,  or  those  who  forced  him  on  St.  Petersburg,  been  aware 
that  it  was  the  peculiar  ambition  of  Catherine  to  build  up  her  carrying 
trade  by  the  vigilant  assertion  of  her  neutral  rights,  which  she  would 
have  subjected  to  forfeiture  had  she  lent  money  to  the  United  States 
or  even  recognized  them,  it  would  have  been  understood  that  there  was 
a  reason  for  his  repulse  aside  from  Catharine's  natnral  aversion  to  revo- 
lutions. But  of  these  conditions  he  was  apparentl^"^  ignorant.  His  dis- 
^patches  therefore,  hereafter  given,  present  only  such  views  of  Russia  as 
a  mere  outsider  would  be  likely  to  take.  He  prepare<l,  it  is  true,  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  which  was  never  pre- 
sented, as  he  neverwas  received  in  a  position  in  which  such  a  presen- 
tation could  be  made;  for,  even  when  it  seemed  probable  that  he  might 
be  received,  he  was  appalled  at  the  enormous  expenses  which  he  was 
told  such  a  reception  would  impose  on  him.  It  was  about  this  time 
Congress  determined  on  his  recall.* 

DMa'9  Tiewe  after  the        ^  170.  After  the  pcacc,  Daua's  views,  like  those 

peace.  "^  *  '  ' 

of  John  Adams,  underwent  an  essential  modifica- 
tion,t  and  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  that  a  government  should  be  organized  in  which  the  judici- 
ary and  the  executive  should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  legislature.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1784,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  depart- 
ment system,  which  he  had  previously  opposed.  On  January  18,  1785, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  court  of  ^lassachusetts  by  Governor 

*  See  Hupra,  ^  4,  for  views  of  Haiiiilton  and  Madisou  as  to  his  mission ;  and  sec  in- 
dex, titles  Dana,  Russia. 

For  a  notice  of  Francis  Dana  by  R.  H.  Dana,  see  I  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc., 
86 Jf.  As  to  Dana's  concurrence  with  Adams  in  the  rebuking  letters  to  Vergennee  in 
July,  1780,  see  supraj  $  15. 

t  See  aupray  ^  4. 
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Haucock,  and  he  was  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  his  reaction 
from  the  extreme  school  of  New  England  politics  to  which  he  at  firsti. 
attached  himself  he  may  have  swung  a  little  too  far  in  the  opposite  di-U 
rection,  for  in  his  later  days  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  democratic 
inroads.  But  in  his  own  State  his  services  were  eminent.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  in  November,  1791,  which  post  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  1806.  He  died  in  1811,  leaving  the  character 
of  a  "  typical  representative  of  the  feudal  gentry  of  New  England,  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the  people,  and  sought  to 
preserve  distinction  of  birth  and  station,"*  having  gradually  assumed 
a  position  widely  apart  from  the  inexorable  doctrinaire  democracy  of 
Samuel  Adams,  his  early  chief.  Dana  left  a  son,  Bichard  H.  Dana, 
eminent  as  a  poet.  His  grandson,  Eichard  H.  Dana,  wasdistinguished 
both  in  literature  and  law,  and  is  received  as  high  authority  in  interna- 
tional law  as  an  editor  of  Wheaton's  great  treatise. 

canniobaci'8  diplomatic        §  171.  a  William  Carmlchacl  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
career.  ^  *^ 

land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  was  in.  ^ 
Europe.  From  London  he  went  over  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  ycarl**^; 
1776,  and  was  there  when  Silas  Deane  arrived  as  a  commercial  and 
political  agent  from  the  United  States.  He  lived  with  Mr.  Deane  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  aided  him  in  his  correspondence  and  the  trans- 
action of  his  affairs.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Prussian  minister  that 
the  king  would  be  pleased  with  information  resi>ecting  American  com- 
merce, and  would  receive  at  Berlin  any  American  who  could  give  such 
information.  Mr.  Deane  proposed  the  enterprise  to  Mr.  Carmichael. 
He  performed  the  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  by  way  of  Ams- 
terdam. 

*<  From  Berlin  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  American  commissioners,  occasionally  executing  specific  duties 
at  their  request  for  more  than  a  year,  till  he  sailed  for  his  native  conn- 
try.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  May,  1778,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
an  appointment,  which  had  recently  been  conferred  on  him  by  Congress, 
as  secretary  to  the  commissioners  at  the  court  of  France.  It  does  noti. 
appear  that  he  ever  accepted  this  appointment,  for  on  the  19th  of  No- J 
vember  following  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Mary- 
laud. 

*^Mr.  Carmichael  remained  in  Congress  till  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.    He  was  chosen  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  the  same  mission  on  the  28th  of  September,  1779,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  company  with  Mr.  Jay,  and  remained  with  him  during  they 
whole  of  that  minister's  residence  in  Madrid.    When  Mr.  Jay  joined  f 


*  See  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  title  Dana. 
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fiDr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  June,  1782,  to  aid  in  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
jMt.  Garmichael  was  left  as  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
After  the  peace  he  was  regularly  commissioned  in  that  character  bj 
Congress,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

*<  fie  continued  to  reside  there  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  term  of 
the  old  Confederation,  and  for  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the 
new  government  under  Washington.  In  the  year  1703  [I79JT]  Mr. 
Short  was  joined  with  him  in  a  commission  for  negotiating  at  Madrid 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Several  months  were 
passed  in  this  attempt,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Carmichael  retarned 
soon  afterwards  to  the  United  States."  ♦    He  died  in  1795. 

CarmicbaePs  dispatches  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  following  vol- 
umes, fie  seems  to  have  distrusts  Deane,  and  when  in  Congress  was 
appealed  to  as  having  expressed  this  distrust.  With  Arthur  Lee  his 
relations  were  'far  from  friendly,  and  against  him  Arthur  Lee  sent  to 
Congress  divers  complaints.  With  Franklin  his  relations  were  those 
of  peculiar  confidence,  t 

Of  Carmichael,  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Monroe,  of  Janu- 
ary 27, 1783,  writes : 

'  With  hiiu  I  am  QDacqaainted  personally,  bat  lie  stands  on  advantageous  grounds 
in  the  opiniou  of  Earope,  and  most  especially  in  Spain.  Every  person  whom  I  see 
from  thence  speaks  of  him  with  great  esteem.  I  mantion  this  for  yonr  private  satis- 
faction, as  ho  seemed  to  be  little  known  in  Congress."  (1  Jefferson's  Works,  by 
Washington,  526.    See  also  2  id.,  107.) 

Henry  Laarena' diplomatic      §  172.  Henry  Lanreus  was  bom  in  Charleston, 

appointnient.  3  •f  1 

South  Carolina,  in  1724,  of  Huguenot  lineage.  He 
began  his  bnsiness  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  counting  house  in  Charles- 
ton, and  then,  after  a  short  experience,  became,  in  1740,  a  clerk  in  a 
London  house,  in  which  iK)sition  he  remained  several  years,  and  made 

^  numerous  acquaintances,  laying  also  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by 
independent  speculation.  JReturuing  to  Charleston,  he  took  a  leading 
position  as  a  merchant,  amassing  a  considerable  estate,  a  portion  of 
which  he  invested  in  England.  His  interest  in  shipping  brought  him 
into  several  controversies  with  the  British  admiralty  court,  sitting  at 
Charleston,  and  in  the  publications  he  made  relative  thereto  he  showed 

V  wit,  zeal,  and  skill.  His  attachment  to  England  was  strong,  and  serving 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  17G1,  under  General  Grant,  he  took  ground  with 
that  officer  in  disputes  in  which  he  was  iuvolveil  with  other  American 
subordinates.  In  L7G5  he  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  stamp 
act,  and  was  at  that  i^eriod  much  opposed  to  forcible  resistance  to 
British  authority.  Visiting  Eughxnd  in  1771,  he  remained  there  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  more  than  three  years,  making  judicious  in- 
vestments in  foreign  funds,  and  superintending  the  education  of  his 
children.    In  1775,  having  returned  to  Charleston,  he  was  a  member  ol 

*  5  Spark's  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  3.  t  See  index,  titles  Carmichael,  Franklin. 
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the  first  provinciifl  council  of  South  Carolina.  The  anuouncement  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  heard,  so  he  tells  us,  with  pain,  ( 
but  he  afterwards  ac(]uiesoed  iu  it,  and,  ou  his  election  to  Congress, 
where  he  took  his  seat  on  July  22,  1776,  he  gave  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence his  support.  He  agreed  with  Franklin  and  Morris  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  issuing  paper  money  without  a  pledge  of  adequate  taxation) 
to  secure  it ;  and,  not  merely  because  he  was  opposed  to  issuing  paper 
without  the  certain  means  of  redeeming  it,  but  because  he  distrusted 
France,  he  was  opposed  to  drawing  and  putting  in  circulation  bills  on 
France  until  assured  that  they  would  be  paid.* 

On  November  1,  1777,  he  was  elected  President  of  Congress,  and 
became  on  several  occasions,  as  we  will  hereafter  see,  its  organ  in  con- 
ducting its  diplomatic  correspondence.  On  December  1,  1778,  he  re- 
signed as  President,  and  his  business  affairs  becoming  deranged,  and 
his  position  in  Congress  becoming  one  of  difficulty  for  reasons  to  b  3 
presently  noticed,  he  sought,  as  the  papers  of  the  day  tell  us,  a  foreign 
appointment;  and  in  October,  1779,  he  was  elected  minister  to  Thek 
Netherlands,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  that  country,! 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  there  a  loan.  He  took  passage  at  Philadel- 
phia on  August  13,  in  a  small  packet  boat  called  the  Mercury,  under 
the  convoy  of  the  sloopof- war  Saratoga,  which,  however,  five  days  after 
they  were  at  sea,  returned  to  port.  On  September  3,  the  Mercury  was 
chased  and  finally  seized  by  the  British  cruiser  Vestal.  According 
to  Laurens'  statement,  in  a  letter  hereafter  given  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14, 1780,  "  certain  papers,  among  which  were  all  those  delivered 
to  me  by  Mr.  Lovell  and  the  board  of  admiralty,  fell  into  Captain  Kep- 
pel's  hands.  These  papers  had  been  inclosed  in  a  bag,  accompanied 
by  a  reasonable  weight  of  iron  shot,  and  thrown  overboard,  but  the 
weight  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.!     •     •     •     i 


*  See  his  letter  of  Sept.  10,  1777,  giving  his  reasous,  iu  2  Gibbes'  Doc.  Hist.  Rev., 
88.  Iu  this  letter  he  states  that  the  vot«  against  hi  in  was  21  to  5  ;  '*  ( 'ol.  Ilarrison, 
Mr.  John  Atlams,  W.  Duane,  W.  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  nays/'  ''The enemies 
near  each  other,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  this  city  ; "  which  may  account  for  the 
adoption  of  so  strong  a  measure. 

tin  a  narrative  published  by  Laurens  after  his  return  a  somewliat  different  account 
is  given.  "Before  my  embarkation  I  applie<l  to  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  for  a  copy  of  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  projected  by  Myuhoer  Vanberkel,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Mr.  William  Lee,  in  the  service  of  Congress,  as  a  foundation  for 
what  might  be  a  proper  treaty  between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States 
when  the  independence  of  the  latter  sliould  be  established.  The  gentleman  replied 
'yon  may  take  the  original,  it  has  never  beeu  read  in  Congress,  and  is  a  paper  of  no 
anthority.'  He  gave  me  the  original.  I  threw  it  into  a  trunk  of  papers,  chiefly 
waste,  intending  to  garble  the  whole  at  sea,  and  preserve  the  few  which  I  should  think 
worth  saving.  This  unauthentic  paper — the  project-eventual  of  two  gentlemen  in 
their  private  capacities — was  made  by  Great  Britain  the  foundation  of  a  war  with  the 
United  Provinces.  *  *  *  Such  papers  as  were  thought  to  be  of  importanee,  on 
board  the  Mercury,  were  thrown  overboard  or  burned  ;  but  the  trunk  of  useless  papers 
above  mentioned  remained.    My  secretary.  Major  Moses  Young,  asked  me  what  he 
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should  be  wanting  in  justice,  and  indeed  deficient  in  eommon  gratitade, 
were  I  to  omit  an  acknowledgment  of  Captain  Kepi>ePs  kindness  to 
myself  and  to  everybody  captured  in  the  Mercury.  Captain  Pickles' 
conduct  while  he  had  command  of  that  vessel  was  i)erfectly  satisfactory 
to  me." 

It  was  not  strange,  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disclosure  of  the  papers 
thus  seized  led  to  an  almost  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  Britain 
against  The  Netherlands  and  by  the  seizure  by  British  cruisers  of  all 
Dutch  merchantmen  which  could  be  found,  that  the  circumstances  of 
this  seizure  should  have  been  closely  scrutinized.    No  disclosure  of  this 
kind  perhaps  ever  had  such  momentous  consequences.    To  the  British 
ministry  the  papers  appeared  to  show  that  the  Dutch  (rovemmeut  was 
preparing  to  join  France  and  Spain  as  soou  as  its  navy  was  in  proper 
trim  and  its  merchantmen  notified  of  the  danger  impending.    Had  such 
a  union  been  effected  the  Dutch  navy,  added  to  the  French  and  Spanish, 
would  have  given  the  allies  a  decided  naval  superiority.    Believing,  or 
{.  claiaiing  to  believe,  that  this  danger  was  imminent,  Britain  anticipated 
•t^ it  not  merely  by  blockading  Dutch  ports  and  preventing  the  Dutch 
jnavy  from  going  to  sea,  but  by  filling  the  coffers  of  British  cruisers  by 
^the  enormous  prize  money  collected  by  the  seizure  of  Dutch  merchant- 
men.   Under  the  shock  of  results  so  disastrous  to  the  allies  they  nato- 
i-ally  examined  with  not  very  friendly  eyes  Laurens'  course  at  the  time 
,,of  his  capture.     His  English  attachments,  it  was  said,  had  been  well 
known  prior  to  his  sailing,  and  may  perhaps  have  prevented  him  from 
availing  himself  of  a  Fi*ench  man-of-war  or  a  French  convoy,  as  he  might 
have  done,  instead  of  taking  a  mere  brigantine  and  in  it  venturing  on 
waters  so  frequented  by  British  cruisers  as  were  those  of  Newfoundland. 
This  criticism,  however,  had  no  just  ground  or  foundation,  since  Liiu- 
reus  when  he  sailed  had  the  convoy  of  an  American  sloop-ofwar,  and 
it  was  through  a  di8ol>edience  of  orders  for  which  he  was  not  resiiousi- 
ble  that  he  was  not  accompanied  by  two  American  frigates,  who  would 
.have  given  him  anq)le  protection.    It  is  not  so  ea«y,  however,  to  acquit 
him  of  negligence  in  not  destroying  the  draft-treaty.    By  his  first  state- 
ment all  his  papers  were  thrown  overboard  together  and  seized  by  the 


bhonld  do  with  them.  I  replitMl,  'They  may  remaiu  where  they  are  ;  they  are  of  no 
con8e(Hieuco.'  But  recollecting  there  wore  private  papers  among  thenif  and  l»eing 
nrged,  I  cou»eutcd  they  bIiouM  also  he  tlirown  overhoard.  This  was  done  iu  8»nne 
confusion,  the  papers  heing  i»nt  in  a  long  hajj  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  ]H»umU 
weight  of  shot  upon  them.  The  air  in  the  long  bag  buoyed  up  just  the  inouth  of  it. 
The  people  on  board  the  frigate  instantly  perceived  and  hooked  it  up.  These  were 
Mr.  Laurens'  papers,  so  much  talked  of  throughout  Europe,  for  arranging  of  which 
the  British  ministry  gave  Mr.  Galloway,  according  to  report-,  £500  sterling,  and  were 
at  farther  expense  to  bind  in  rough  calf,  gild,  and  letter  them  in  eighteen  folio  vol> 
umos,  and  afterwards  returne4  the  whole  to  Mr.  Laurens  again." 

The  narrative  referred  to  above  is  in  vol.  1,  of  the  Collections  of  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  18  ff.  In  18  Magazine  of  American  History,  1  (July,  1887),  is  given 
an  abstract  of  this  narrative.  An  accouut  of  Laureus'  capture  is  given  iu  the  London 
Annual  Register  for  1780,  'SHO, 
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British.  By  his  second  statement  it  was  only  papers  which  he  thought 
were  of  no  consequence  that  were  thus  captured.  Taking  either  state- 
ment, however,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  destroy  this  paper,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  French  and  Dutch  Oovernraents  were  not  satis- 
fied with  his  excuse  given  in  his  second  statement,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  paper  to  be  important.  His  laudations  of  the  officers . 
of  the  Vestal  were  also  criticised,  and  taking  them  in  connection 
with  the  confused,  contradictory,  and  sometimes  compromising  let- 
ters written  by  him  in  the  Tower,  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  section, 
exposed  him  to  ju^t  censure.  Of  disloyalty  he  can  not  be  justly  accused.jj^ 
But  that  he  was  deficient,  in  critical  moments,  both  in  sagacity  and  inn 
resolution  several  incidents  of  his  life  show.  When  in  Congress  he  per--f 
mitted  himself  to  write  letters  attacking  the  revohitionary  machinery, 
which,  intercepted  by  the  British  and  published,  were  not  without  mis- 
chievous results.*  Carried  away  by  the  Saratoga  victory  be  for  a  time 
attiiched  himself  personally  to  Gates,  while  he  not  unnaturally  strove 
to  concentrate  political  power  in  Congress,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
president,  yet  he  did  not  show  the  i)ersistency  in  this  line  displayed 
by  the  '*  Lees  and  Adamses,"  and  under  the  influence  it  may  be  of  his 
gallant  son  he  sought,. w^en  the  movement  against  Washington  failed, 
to  bring  Gates,  as  we  have  seen,  once  more  in  friendly  relations  to  Wash- 
ington. Of  his  course  in  the  Tower  we  will  speak  in  the  next  section, 
but  it  may  be  here  said  that  on  referring  to  his  letters  wben  thus  im- 
prisoned t  it  will  be  noticed  what  contradictory  statements  came  from 
him  as  to  the  treatment  he  there  received  and  as  to  the  aid  which  came 
to  him  from  his  friends.  The  same  irresolution  was  exhibited  by  him 
when  released  and  when  the  question  of  his  assuming  the  position  of 


•  Henry  Laurens'  'Mntorcepted'*  letter  of  Aug.  27,  1778,  in  which  he  refers  (or  ia 
alleged  to  refer)  to  the  *'Hcene.sof  venality,  peculation,  and  fraud*'  in  Cougreas,  is 
given  in  the  Loudon  Chronicle  for  177d,  I,  573. 

The  saoie  kind  of  attack  on  Congress  is  repeated  in  a  diary  which  appears  to  have  . 
been  kept  by  him  when  in  the  Tower.     Charges  of  this  kind  coming  from  him  wore 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  ministry  as  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  the  American  cause. 

Laurens'  high  sense  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  of  his  dignity  as  President 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  difQculties  which  attended  his  presidency. 
If  things  did  not  go  as  he  liked  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapproval  in  terms 
not  very  decorous,  which,  when  published,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intercepted  letters, 
involved  him  in  serious  difficulties  with  one  of  the  parti€^s  attacked.  His  treatment 
of  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Congress,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  of 
men,  was  i>eculiarly  outrageous  (see  full  details  given  in  Thomson's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1779,  published  in  6  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  264).  It  was  said  to  bo  one  of  the 
results  of  irritated  feeling  arising  from  this  and  other  incidents  that  there  was  no 
vote  of  thanks  passed  to  him  on  his  resignation  as  President.  But  Laurens'  resig- 
nation, which  was  put  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  was  otfered  on  Deceniber  12, 1777. 

In  a  letter  of  April  4,  1771),  to  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  Laurens  do- 
feuds  himself  from  the  charges  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  in  Congress. 

tSee  index,  title  H.  Laurens'  Papers,  in  vol.  1  of  the  Collection  of  the  South 

Carolina  Historical  Society,  18  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  1 ;  and  Moore's  Materials  for 

History,  first  series. 
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peace  cotninissioner  came  up.    Whether  he  woald  act  or  not ;  what  was 

his  position  as  to  negotiating  apart  from  France;  what  was  his  precise 

I  attitude  as  to  the  fisheries ;  why,  after  peace^  he  should  have  remained 

'abroad  for  three  years,  are  questions  as  to  which  in  his  correspondence 

this  same  irresohiteness  is  displayed.  If  the  lettersof  Benjamin  Yaughan 

in  the  Lansdowne  collection  are  to  be  relied  on,  Laurens  was  ready  after 

his  release  and  exchange  to  enter  into  i)eace  negotiations  in  London  apart 

from  Franklin  and  Jay,  and  that  he  was  deterred  from  this  course  by 

Adams'  refusal  to  act  with  him.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  influence 

he  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty  was  but  slights  and  his  attitude 

as  to  the  mode  of  its  negotiation  and  as  to  its  leading  provisions,  so 

uncertain  as  to  deprive  his  course  in  resi>ect  to  it  of  political  weight 

He  died  at  Charleston  on  December  S,  1702.* 

A  pamphlet  controversy  arose  in  178*2-83  between  Henry  Laurens  and  Edrounil  Jen- 
ings  as  to  certain  anonymous  letters  sent  to  the  commissioners  for  the  apparent  par- 
poseofsowiug  dissension,  which  Laurens  charge<lJenings  with  writing.  A  copy  of  Lau- 
rens' pamphlet  is  in  the  Couji^resslonal  Library,  and  is  elsewhere  noticed,  and  he  bases 
the  charge  on  Jen  ings'  suspicious  conduct  in  other  matters  and  on  semi-admissions. 
In  reply  to  Laurens  Jenings  published  ''a  full  manifestation  of  what  Mr.  Henry  Lan- 
reus  falsely  denominates  candor  in  himself  and  trick  in  Mr.  Edmund  Jenings,"  Lon- 
don, 1783.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Phil- 
adelphia. It  contains  eighty  pages  of  text,  aud  is  of  little  historical  interest,  three- 
fourths  of  it  being  occupied  with  the  writer's  answer  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to 
sow  dissensions  between  the  American  commissioners  by  an  anonymous  letter.  He 
states  that  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  was  not,  as  Laurens  charges, 
sought  by  him,  but  that  the  nomination  came  from  the  unsolicited  suggestion  of 
Adams. 

His  coonie  In  the  Tower.  ^  173,  As  to  Hcnrv  Laurcus'  coursc  iu  tho  Tower 

there  has  been  some  uncertainty.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly, through  the  privations  to  which  he  had  been  subjecteil,  in 
such  a  weak  state  of  h.'.alth,  nervous  and  physical,  as  not  to  be  respon- 
sible for  statements  imputed  to  him,  even  supposing  they  were  matle 
by  him.  We  do  not  know  what  was  told  him,  or  how  his  mind  was 
affected  by  what  he  thus  heard,  or  how  accurately  remarks  he  is  said 
to  have  made  were  reported.  Statements  supposed  to  have  emanate<1 
from  him  as  to  the  brutality  of  his  treatment  were  contradicted  by  other 
statements  to  which  his  name  was  subscribed;  and  his  complaints  that 
?he  was  neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  especially  by  Franklin,  are 
met  by  letters  from  Franklin  to  Cooper  of  November  7,  1780,  and  from 
Franklin  to  Hodgson  of  November  19,  1781,  showing  that  Franklin  had 
interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  had  forwarded  money  for  his  relief.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  when  in  the  Tower  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  claiming  indidgence,  not  as  an 
American  envoy,  but  as  a  former  British  subject,  who,  when  President 

*  Lettersof  both  Henry  and  John  Laurens,  with  a  memoir  by  W.  GilmoreSimms 
of  John  Laurens,  are  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Bradford 
Club,  New  York,  1867. 
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of  Congress,  had  been  recogaized  as  such  by  the  British  peace  coramis- 
sioDers,  and  who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  <<  loyalists  and  quietists" 
as  well  as  to  British  prisoners.  This  letter  was  the  subject  of  animiited 
discussion  in  Congress  on  September  19, 1782,*  but  its  publication  was 
not  considei'ed  by  a  majority  of  Congress  to  afford  ground  for  his  re- 
call from  the  peace  commission,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed. And  there  may  be  now  a  general  acquiescence  in  Rives'  sum- 
mary of  this  painful  controversy,  that  Laurens'  subsequent  course 
"atoned,  in  Mr.  Madison's  estimation,  for  this  momentary  departure 
from  the  elevated  bearing  of  an  American  representative ;  the  unhappy 
effect,  doubtless,  of  a  long  and  debilitating  confinement,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  health,  mental  and  bodily,  which  it  superinduced."  t  Nor 
was  there  anything  clanlestine  about  this  letter,  or  anything  promis- 
ing a  change  of  allegiance,  such  as  there  was  in  the  letters  sent  by 
some  of  the  ministers  of  William  III  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 
Laurens'  letter  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  publication,  and 
was  afterwards  referred  to  by  him  without  any  appearance  on  his  part 
of  regarding  it  as  showing  a  spirit  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  meant  by  him  to  be  such.  It  was  not  the  letter  of  a  hero  5  but 
he  was  at  the  time  a  very  sick  man;  the  condition  of  affairs,  with  the 
little  information  he  then  had,  may  have  seemed  to  him  desperate;  and 
while  not  forsaking  the  cause,  apparently  lost,  he  may  be  excused  for 
pleading,  in  his  sick  and  solitary  imprisonment,  his  prior  good  relations 
with  England  as  a  ground  for  relief. 

As  to  Laurens'  treatment  in  the  Tower  the  following,  from  the  Lon- 
don Annual  Register  of  1782, 148  jjf.,  may  be  of  interest: 

'*  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  partial  and  oppressive  conduct  of  government  towards  the 
lieatenaut-generaly  Mr.  Bnrke  informed  the  house  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  iuclosiug  a  resolution  of  Congress  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  treat, 
with  the  British  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  General  Burgoyue  for  Mr. . 
Laurens.    This  negotiation  Dr.  Franklin  ha<l  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  undertake,  and 
he  had  accordingly  made  the  proper  official  applications,  but  hitherto  without  effect. 

'' In  the  conversation  which  afterwards  took  place  on  this  subject  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Laurens  having  been  treated  with  unusual  rigor  was  positively  denied.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  a  letter  was  read  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Tower, 
datml  November,  1780,  in  which  he  acquaints  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  that  he 
had  waited  on  Mr.  Laurens  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  that  he  learned  from  his  own  mouth  that 
he  had  met  with  every  civility  and  kindness  that  he  could  possibly  hope  for.  A  mem- 
ber also  got  np  and  declared  that  the  lieutenant-governor  had  again  visited  his  pris- 
oner within  the  last  three  days,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  there  was  the  smallest 
jsround  of  complaint. 

*'  Between  these  contradictory  assertions  the  matter  remained  suspended  till  the 
day  of  adjournment  of  the  house,  when  Mr.  Burke  brought  up  a  representation  and 
prayeTy  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Laurens  himself,  which  was,  on 


*SeetN/ra,  under  that  date;  see  also  Madison  to  Randolph,  Sept.  24,  1782;  Liv- 
ingston to  Adams,  Nov.  18,  1782.  That  he  wrote  this  letter  is  admitted  by  him  in  his 
statement  published  in  the  Collection  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

1 1  Rives'  Madison,  346,  note. 
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a  motion,  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  remarkable  tbat  this  petition  was  written  by 
Mr.  Laurens  bimself  with  a  black  leail  pencil,  he  having,  as  is  snppose<1,  refused  to 
accept  of  some  indulgences  tbat  had  been  lately  offered  him,  and  among  the  rest  that 
of  pen  and  ink,  the  use  of  which  had  been,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  coniine- 
ment,  strictly  forbidden  him. 

*'It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add  that  the  ad  nission  of  Mr.  Lanrens  to 
bail  and  the  exchange  of  General  Burgoyne,  which  soon  after  took  place,  together 
with  the  subsequent  alterations  in  the  )>olitical  government  of  the  conntry,  made  it 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Burke  to  proceed  with  his  intended  bill  of  regulation." 

Of  Laurcus'  arrival  at  the  Tower  we  have  the  following  Dotice  by 
Horace  Walpole: 

"  Lord  George  Gonlon  has  just  got  a  neighbor— I  l>e1ioTe  not  a  companion  ;  for 
state  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  be  very  s«>ciable.  Lanrens,  lately  President  of 
Congress,  has  been  taken  by  a  natural  son  of  the  late  Lonl  Albemarle  and  brought 
to  England,  to  London,  to  the  Tower.  He  was  going  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  his 
papers  are  captured  too.  I  should  think  they  could  tell  us  but  what  we  learnt  a  fort- 
night ago;  and  (which  is  more  wonderful,  what  wo  would  not  believe  till  a  fortnight 
ago)  that  thcro  is  an  end  of  our  American  dream.  Perhaps  they  will  give  us  back  a 
cranny  in  exchange  for  their  negotiator.*'  (Walpole  to  Mann,  October  9,  1780; 
7  Cuuniughaurs  Walpole,  450.) 

An  article  by  Peter  Force  on  Henry  Lanrens  in  the  Tower  is  in  the  Historical 
Magazine  for  March,  1807.  In  the  same  paper  for  February,  1867,  is  an  abstract  of 
the  congressional  debate  of  May,  1779,  on  Lanrens*  correspondence  with  Honston. 

In  7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  e<l.,  ')0:t,  n.,  will  be  found  an  animated  sketch  of 
Burke*s  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  Lanrens'  release^ 

The  question  of  the  exchange  of  Lanrens  for  Comwallis,  as  discussed  in  Congress, 
is  noticed  in  1  Madison  Papers,  202/". 

John  Laarco».  hu  raiMion  to        §  174.  The  diplomatic  Career  of  John  LaarenSf 
France  in  1780.         ^^^^  ^^  Heiiry  Laureus,  while   brief,  was  bigbly 

honorable.  In  the  army  be  wtis  in  service  as  aid -de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, whose  pecnliar  favor  he  enjo^^ed.  An  accomplished  scholar,  hav- 
ing been  educated  in  part  in  Geneva,  in  part  in  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  September  28,  1779,  secretary  to  the  Paris  legation.  This 
ap]X)intment  he  declined,  but  on  Deceml>er  23,  1780,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  chosen  by  Congress  as  special  envoy  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  press  on  the  French  court,  as  from  his  military  experience 
I  he  was  peculiarly  capable  of  doing,  the  need  of  further  aid  for  the 
army.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  March  19, 1781,  where  he  displayed  much 
energy  and  zenl,  and  where,  according  to  Sparks,  bis  "  forwardness 
and  impatience  were  somewhat  displeasiug  to  the  French  ministry,  as 
not  altogether  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  deference 
belonging  to  transactions  with  courts.  They  made  allowance,  however, 
for  the  ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth,  and  seemed  not  to  have  been 
influenced  by  those  objectionable  points  of  manners  in  their  estimation 
of  his  noble  and  generous  traits  of  character  or  in  their  disposition  to 
listen  to  his  requests.''* 

•5  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  144. 

A  detailed  account  of  John  Laurens*  miHsion  is  to  be  found  in  Simnis'  ''Army  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Lanrens,"  New  York,  1867,  32  Jf.  While  this  work  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  John  Lanrens'  gallantry  and  patriotism,  it  places  too  high  a  valaation 
on  his  attempt  at  Paris  to  negotiate  a  loan. 
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In  the  following  volumes  will  be  found  the  annals  of  his  mission  as 
griven  by  himself,  showing  at  once  his  zeal,  his  modesty,  and  his  dis- 
appointment, a  disappointment  attributable  much  more  to  the  mistake 
made  by  Congress  in  sending  him  to  France  with  instructions  so  per-|l 
emptory  and  urgent,  than  to  any  want  of  due  effort  by  himself.*  " 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  he  returned  to  America,  where,  after 
gallant  services  at  Yorktown,  he  died,  on  August  27,  1782,  of  a  wound 
received  in  repelling  a  British  marauding  party  from  Charleston.  He 
thus,  in  almost  the  last  action  of  the  war,  lost  a  life  than  which  few 
others  in  that  war  was  more  marked  by  both  gallantry  and  merit. 

The  foUowiug  may  explain  the  attitude  of  the  French  court  to  Colonel  Laurens: 

*'  Little  accnBtomed  to  the  usage  and  manners  dne  to  the  ministers  of  a  great 
power,  Colonel  Laurens  presented  many  demands  not  only  with  prcsHing  importunity,  j 
but  menace.     *     "     *     He  has  neglected  me  since  I  announced  to  him  the  deterniina-j 
tion  of  the  king,  and  has  allowed  himself  to  make  complaints  and  indiscreet  remarks! 
because  he  could  not  obtain  all  ho  demanded.     I  ask  you  to  explain  the  matter  to 
Congress.    I  desire  that  such  demands  may  not  be  repeated.     It  is  painful  to  us  to 
be  put  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  assistance,  and  especially  upon  formal  appli- 
cations from  Congress;  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  hint  to  that  body  that  France 
is  not  an  inexhaustible  mine.''    (Vergeunes  to  Luzerne,  May  11,  1781 ;  Sparks'  MSS., 
Harvard  Collection,  vol.  32.) 

On  the  other  hand  Vorgenues,  though  not  much  impressed  with  John  Laurens' tact 
when  on  an  independent  mission,  became  so  much  impressed  with  his  zeal,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  accomplishments  as  to  suggest  him  as  peculiarity  qualilicd  for  the  post| 
of  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Paris.    What  Franklin  needed — Vergeunes  urged — \ 
was  not  a  colleague,  but  a  capable  and  high-toned  secretary,  and  this  John  Laurens 
would  have  been. 

John  Laurens'  election  as  special  minister  is  criticised  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
for  March  IH,  1781.  His  youth  and  inexperience  are  mentioned  as  objections  to  his 
being  put  in  a  position  of  such  importance.  And  as  showing  the  undue  tendency  in 
Congress  to  rely  on  young  men,  it  is  stated  that  Hamilton,  then  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  '^  on  the  tirst  ballotting  had  as  many  votes  as  Colonel  Laurens."  It 
was  important  to  send  a  soldier  on  this  special  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
detail  to  the  French  Government  our  military  condition;  and  in  the  whole  army 
there  could  not  have  been  found  men,  young  or  old,  more  competent  for  this  purpose 
than  John  Laurens  and  Hamilton.  Laurens'  distinctive  advantage  was  his  familiar- % 
ity  with  French,  he  having  been  in  part  educated  in  France. 

Of  John  Laurens  Washington  said :  ''  He  had  not  a  fault  that  I  could  discover,  unless 
it  were  intrepidity  bordering  on  rashness."  He  was  in  every  battle  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  engaged  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine ;  wns  severely  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Chew's  house  at  Germantown,  and  afterwards  at  C'osMawatchie,  in  South 
Carolina.  At  Yorktown  he  commanded  in  the  capture  of  one  of  the  two  redoubts 
that  were  stormed. 

A  life  of  John  Lanrens,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simras,  is  given,  with  a  portion  of  his  cor- 
respondence, in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Hradford  Club,  New 
York,  1867.  A  letter  of  his,  giving  some  idea  of  hisliterary  skill,  is  given  iw/ra,  ^  178. 
For  letters  to  and  from  him,  see  index,  title  J.  Laurens. 


*  See  index,  title  J.  Laurens,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  instructi(ms,  to  his 
dispatches,  and  to  the  views  of  his  mission  expressed  by  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Of  J.  Laurens' literary  ability  we  have  a  specimen  in  his  paraphrase  of 
Izard's  letter  denouncing  Franklin,  given  infrOf  i  178. 
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WILLIAM  LEE— IZARD. 

William  hee'H  Engiinh  aiwo         §  175.  William  Lec,  a  brother  of  Arthur,  was 

ill  London  in  a  business  capacity  in  1775,  and 
being  then  a  British  subject,  was  elected  on  the  Wilkes  ticket  as  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Loudon.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Wilkes 
party  and  what  was  the  influence  of  Wilke^s  on  his  i)artisans  has  been 
already  considered.*  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  William  Lee  was 
one  of  the  extreinest  of  these  partisans.  Thus  in  June,  1776,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  aldermen  of  London,  who  were  almost  all  of  them  liberals, 
William  Lee,  on  a  motion  to  set  aside,  in  favor  of  Wilkes,  the  election 
of  Flopkins  as  chamberlain,  was  in  a  minority  of  two  against  eleven, 
taking  a  position  which  was  on  its  face  preposterous.!  Id  the  8|)eeck 
made  by  Wilkes  at  this  meeting,  while  strong  sympathy  was  expressetl 
for  Americii,  yet  the  attitude  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  was  main- 
tained, and  it  was  one  of  the  objections  made  to  William  Lee,  in  the 
discussions  in  rhila<lelphia  in  1777  and  1778,  that  as  late  as  1778,  while 
holding  office  under  Congress,  he  at  least  retained  the  formnl  allegiance 
involved  in  hohliug  public  office  in  England. 

In  the  LoudouChrouicle  for  December  22-24,  1778,  is  given  a  letter  from  '*  Alderman 
Lee,"  dated  Frankfort,  October  14,  177c*,  "exprrgsing  the  impoasibility  of  his  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  alderman  in  (ho  present  lamentable  situation  of  affairs  and  his 
readiness  to  resign  his  gown  whenever  it  may  be  agreeable  to  his  const itueu Is,** 
stating  also  that  ho  is  ''no  stranger  to  the  mauy  aspersions  \rhich  have  been  cast 
npon  me.''  A  resolution  was  passed  that, ''  as  there  are  no  wellgrouuded  expecta- 
tions of  his  early  return  to  this  kingdom,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  wardmote  that  be 
be  requested  to  resign  the  oflice  of  alderman." 

On  January  19,  1730,  his  rcsignatiou  was  received,  and  the  next  day  appointetl  for 
filling  the  vacancy.     (London  Clironicle  for  1780, 1,  71.) 

His coiumerciai  apiMunt-        §  i7(}.  Thc couflict  as  to  William  Lee'8 Tight  to take 

into  hisi  own  hands  the  entire  control  of  the  business 
affitirs,  naval  as  well  as  commercial,  of  the  United  States  in  French 
ports  has  been  already  noted,  and  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  disad- 
vantage to  him  of  his  i)owerful  family  connections  has  been  referred  to4 
It  hits  also  been  seen  that,in  the  opinion  of  Jjiy,  the  underljiDg  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  putting  our  marine  affairs  on  a  solid  basis  was  the  deter- 


*  Supra,  U  138,  139.  t  See  19  Annual  Register,  154.  t  Stipra,  $  153. 
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mination  of  this  powerful  coiiDcction,  with  its  allies,  not  to  permit  Will- 
iam Lee  to  be  distarbecl  in  bis  commercial  agency  of  so  great  influence 
and  emolument.*  According  to  Sparks, t  bis  bold  on  tbe  commercial 
agency  arose  as  follows: 

**  At  tlio  beginning  of  tbo  year  1777  the  comraercial  concerns  of  the  United  States 
in  France,  particnhirly  at  the  port  of  Nantes,  became  important.  For  varions  reasons 
they  were  not  well  managed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  agent,  Mr.  Xlorris,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  secret  correspondence  appointed  Mr.  William  Leo  as  a  joint  commercial 
agent.  Ho  was  informed  of  this  appointment  in  April  by  a  letter  received  in  London 
from  Mr.  Deane.  Being  detained  b^-his  private  affairs,  he  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till 
June  11.  Here  he  found  no  commission  to  act  as  commercial  agent,  nor  any  other 
notice  of  his  appointment  than  what  had  been  comnumicated  to  Mr.  Deane  in  a  letter 
from  the  committee  of  Congress.  Not  deeming  it  expedient  to  act  upon  this  authority 
alone,  he  remained  in  Paris  till  August  2,  when,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  he  repaired  to  Nantes.  The  disagreements  between  the 
agents  there  had  brought  the  public  business  into  disorder,  which  Mr.  Lee  was 
desired  to  use  his  intluouce  in  correcting.  He  stayed  in  Nantes  two  months,  and 
then  retnrnedto  Paris,  not  yet  having  received  any  formal  commission  as  commercial 
agent." 

But  wbile  tlin  commercial  agency,  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  tbe  term 
was  tbus  ill  abeyance,  it  became  necessary  for  Franklin  and  bis  fellow*, 
commissioners  at  Paris  to  take  action  as  t-o  tbe  naval  interests  of  tbel 
United  States  in  Frencb  ports,  sucb  interests  being  consigned  to  tbo 
control  of  tbe  commissioners.  The  privateers  of  tbe  United  States  in 
particular,  sbut  out  by  blockade  from  tbeir  own  ports,  sougbt  Frencb 
ports  for  outfit  au<l  for  tbe  sale  of  prizes,  and  innumerable  as  well  as 
important  were  tbe  questions  tbus  arising,  covering  sometimes  tbe  dis- 
position of  large  sums  of  money.  In  July,  1 777,  William  Lee's  commis- 
sion not  baving  arrived,  and  Tbomas  Morris,  wbo  bad  been  appointed 
joint  commissioner,  proving  incompetent,  Franklin  and  Deane,  baving 
autbority  over  tbe  naval  department  of  our  aflfairs  in  France,  appointed 
Jonatban  Williams  to  tbe  charge  of  tbat  department.  Tbe  i)ropositions( 
made  to  bim  by  William  Lee  for  a  partnership  in  tbat  department,  and 
bis  removal  and  tbe  appointment  of  William  Lee  in  bis  place,  are  here- 
after noticed.^  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  tbat  William  Lee  bad  for  a 
time  tbe  entire  control  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  France,  employing  his  nephew  as  clerk,  and  a  foreign  firm,  Schweig- 
banser  &  Co.,  as  bis  agents.  Tbe  arrangement  was  far  from  being 
economical, §  but  the  question  of  its  maintenance  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  by  which  the  policy  of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs  was  largely 
affected.  It  was,  according  to  Jay,  tbe  desire  to  retain  William  Lee  in. 
bis  post  tbat  was  one  of  the  motives  of  tbe  strong  opposition  in  Con- 
gress both  to  Franklin  and  to  tbe  establishment  of  an  independent  de- 
partment of  foreign  aflairs. 


•  Supra f  \V  156.  ^  See  infra,  $  187 ;  index,  title  William 

t  1  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  589.  Lee,  Franklin,  Schweighauser. 

t  Infra,  $  187. 
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Hi8  diplomatic  pojiitiona.        §  X77.  Sparks*  tluis  HHFrates  the  diplomatic  an- 
nals of  William  Lee: 

|.  ''Meantime,  on  tho  9tli  of  May,  Mr.  William  Leo  had  been  electe<l  by  Cougrnns  a 
'/commissioner  to  the  conrts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  His  commission  and  iustrnctious 
were  waiting  for  him  in  Paris  on  his  arrival,  October  0.  The  commissiou  was  dated 
July  1,  and  gave  him  '  full  power  and  authority  to  communicate  and  treat  with  his 
imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Germany,  or  with  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  he 
by  him  for  such  purpose  authorized,  of  and  upon  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  and  a 
firm,  inviolable,  and  nniversal  peace,  for  the  defense,  protection,  and  safety  of  the 
navigation  and  mutual  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.^  He  had  a  separate  commission  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
wonled  in  tho  8<ame  manner. 

''The  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Lee  in 
rendering  himself  at  either  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  or  Berlin.  Yie  remaiue^l  nearly  a 
year  in  Paris,  waiting  the  issue  of  events.  At  length  he  went  to  Frankfort,  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  took  up  his  residence,  as  a  point  convenient  for  his  operations,  till 
the  time  should  arrive  for  some  deridc^l  step  with  reference  to  tho  main  object  in  \\in 
mission.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1778,  he  agreed  to  a  plan  of  a  treaty  between  Tho 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States.  This  was  done  at  Aix-la  Chapelle,  where  he  met 
M.  de  Nenfvillc,  the  Dutch  agent.  But  as  M.  do  Neufville  acted  only  in  his  private 
capacity,  this  treaty  was  never  ratified  or  matured. 

*'ln  March,  1779,  Mr.  Lee  was  in  Paris,  endeavoring  to  engage  the  French  ministry 
to  aid  him  in  advancing  his  views  in  Germany.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  he  returned 
again  to  Frankfort,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  tho  remainder  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  was  recalled  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  dated  Juno  9,  1779,  but  not  re- 
quired to  come  to  tho  United  States.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  ho  retired  to 
Hrusst-Is,  where  lie  continued  to  live  wilh  his  family  for  some  time  afterwards." 

Of  William  Lee's  fruitless  essays  at  recofj^iiition  by  the  courts  to  wliicli 
he  was  eomniissioned  the  followinflf  eorrespondenoe  ^ives  full  details, 
and  it  will  be  seen  (hat  so  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned  these  efforts 
were  broiight  to  an  end  by  a  summary  repulse  by  Frederick  the  Great 
to  which  the  United  States  ou<]:ht  never  to  have  been  exposed.!  With 
Franklin  his  relations  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that  Franklin  not 
only  disapproved  of  his  course  in  the  commercial  agency,  but  held 
that  while  filling  this  agenc}',  and  while  without  any  diploniatrc  posi- 
tion whatever  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  a  salary  as  resident  minister  at  either  of  those  courts.J  His  last 
appeal  for  diplomatic  employment  was  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  dated  at  Brussels,  March  31,  1782,  in  which  he  saysj 

**  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  tho  government  here  that  the 
emperor  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  America,  and  afterwards 
that  a  minister  or  resident  from  Congress  should  reside  at  court  here,  this  being  the 
principal  commercial  country  belonging  to  his  majesty.  Though  this  communica- 
tion was  not  ofllcial,  yet  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  me  from  their  knowing 
that  I  was  formerly  a  commissioner  of  Con<;ress  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  therefore  I 


•  I  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.  589. 

t  See  supra,  ^^  11),  144 ;  and  also  index,  title  William  Lee,  Arthur  Lee.  As  to  Will- 
iam Lee's  proposal  that  he  should  bo  sent  as  minister  to  The  Hague,  see  eupra^  §  V2l6. 

t  See  Franklin  to  committee,  May  26,  177I>,  and  other  papers  referred  to  in  index 
under  title  of  Franklin  and  WMlliam  Lee. 
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thiuk  it  my  duty  to  iutbnn  Congress  ot'the  c  ire  urns  tauces  through  you,  that  they  may 
take  such  measures  iu  it  as  they  thiuk  proper/' 

Ho  proceeds  to  say  that  "  iu  my  opinion  15,000  livres  tournois  per  annum  would  bo 
a  sufficieut  appointment  for  au  American  minister  to  reside  at  this  court,  for  his 
salary  and  expenses  together." 

But  Liviugstou  did  not  accept  this  suggestioD,  nor  as  far  as  the 
records  show  make  any  reply  to  the  offer.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
emperor  had  given  emphatic  signs  that  he  did  not  then  desire  to  have 
an  American  minister  residing  in  his  reahn. 

Sparks,  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  of  April,  1830  (vol.  30,  p.  493), 
points  out  a  series  of  mistakes  made  as  to  Williani  Loc  by  the  biographer  of  Arthur 
Lee.  He  shows  that  William  Lee  never  acted  as  United  States  agent  at  Holland; 
that  he  did  not  leave  Paris  for  Berlin  until  several  weeks  after  Arthur  Lee^s  return  ; 
and  that  he  remaine^l  iu  London  nntil  June,  1777,  acting  as  alderman  ;  as  to  each  of 
which  points  the  biographer  is  mistaken. 

Of  Williani  Lee  Hutchinson  thus  writes: 

**  January  20,  1780 — Mauduit  called  in  the  evening  ;  conversation  upon  Lee,  one  of 
the  aldermen,  who  has  been  near  two  years  abroail,  employed  at  different  courts,  en> 
gaj^ed  in  behalf  of  revolted  America,  and  yet  he  htu)  continued  alderman  until  a  f<3Wii 
days  ago  he  sent  his  resignation."     (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  327.)  '' 

A  curious  episode  in  William  Lee's  history  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Lee  {japers  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  seems  that  ^'Petrie,"  au  American  living  in  Paris  in 
1778,  reported  that  advance  news  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  for- 
warded by  *'  Alderman ''  Lee  to  London  for  the  use  of  his  business  friends.  It  so  hap- 
pened, as  we  will  see,  that  the  Lees  had  denounced  Bancroft  for,  as  they  said,  making 
similar  use  of  the  same  information.  They  were  therefore  peculiarly  indignant  at 
the  aspersion ;  and  William  Lee  at  once  wrote  to  Petrie  for  his  authority.  This 
Petrie  refused  to  give.  On  May  26  William  Lee  repeated  the  demand.  On  May  28 
Petrie  asked  for  delay  on  account  of  ill-health,  which  precluded  him  for  the  time 
from  correspondence.  The  demand,  however,  was  renewed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when  Petrie  finally  stated  that  he  would  neither  retract  nor  apologize.  Thereon 
William  Lee,  ou  July  24,  1779,  challenged  Petrie  to  the  **  field  of  honor."  Petrie  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  seconds  were  provided,  but  much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  action.  Finally,  after  one  or  two  balks,  Valenciennes  was  agreed  on  and  an 
hour  fixed  for  the  encounter.  William  Lee,  however,  was  kept  back  by  au  accident 
to  his  horses.  Another  meeting  was  appointed  from  which  Petrie  was  kept  back  by 
his  carriage  breaking  down.  This  excuse  William  Lee  thought  was  frivolous;  but 
no  third  meeting  was  called  for  nor  was  there  any  retraction  by  Petrie.  The  truth  is 
that  the  charge  against  William  Lee  of  using  the  news  for  stock  jobbing,  like  the 
similar  charge  against  Bancroft,  could  not  be  substantiated,  for  the  reason  that  Frank- 
lin took  the  first  opportunity,  for  political  purposes,  of  advising  his  whig  friends  in 
England  of  the  signature.* 

Izard's  dipiomauc  position.       §  178.  Kalph  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  as  he  tells 

us  in  one  of  bis  letters,  was  a  ^^entleinan  of  fortune, 
who  had  been  living  in  England  from  1771  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  he  removed  to  Paris.  On  July  1,  1777,  he  was  appointed  as 
minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  being  one  of  the  ministers 
whom  Congress  then  commissioned  to  various  European  courts  without 
any  prior  understanding  as  to  their  reception.!    Of  all  this  line  of  en- 


See  infra,  }  196.  t  Supra,  HH}ff,^l06ff, 
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voys,  UDSuccessful  as  they  were,  Izard  was  the  one  who  made  the  least 
progress  towards  his  destination.  In  fact  he  never  left  Paris  until 
Congress  terminated  his  mission  on  June  8, 1779.  He  was,  however, 
far  from  being  inactive  when  in  Paris  in  matters  diplomatic  and  undiiv 
lomatic.  His  correspondence,  which  appears  at  large  in  the  following 
volumes,*  shows  that  he  was  occupied,  when  in  Paris  in  lively  and 
jbitter  controversies,  as  follows :  First,  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris  he  claimed  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sultations with  the  French  court  of  the  ministers  commissioned  to  that 
court ;  and  on  this  right  not  being  conceded  to  him  he  addressed  Frank- 
lin notes  almost  unexampled  in  literature  for  their  prolix  vituperation, 
which  notes  he  backed  up  by  denunciations  in  the  same  line  addressed 
to  Congress  and  to  Yergennes.  Second,  he  insisted  on  certain  exemp- 
tions of  his  goods  from  duties,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed,  but  which 
led  to  an  annoying  discussion,  into  which  the  ministers  to  the  French 
court  were  dragged.  Third,  he  insisted  on  being  paid,  out  of  fund8  col- 
lected by  Franklin  in  France,  a  salary  for  his  services  as  minister  to 
!  Tuscany  during  the  entire  period  he  remained  in  Paris,  he  never  having 
even  visited  Tuscany.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Franklin,  which  in- 
creased the  alienation  between  them.t  With  Arthur  Lee  he  was  on 
intimate  terms ;  and  in  some  points  he  was  sustained  by  Adams,  who, 
however,  said  that  **  his  passions  are  always  strong,  often  violent,'' 
that  he  was  without  *'  experience  in  public  life,"  and  that  he  ought  "  to 
have  been  in  Italy ;"  J  and  Adams  was  forced  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
statements  imputed  to  liini  by  Izard  as  the  "peevish  ebullition  of  the 
rashness  of  his  temper."  § 

How  far  Franklin  could  have  avoided  the  rupture  with  Izard,  mortify- 
ing and  annoying  as  it  was,  has  been  alread}'  considered.  ||  Perhaps  the 
best  apology  for  Franklin  will  be  found  in  Izard's  letters  as  they  api>ear 
in  the  following  pages.* 

The  following,  from  Moore's  Materials  for  History,  is  a  parody,  not 
without  force,  on  Izard's  letter  to  Henry  Lauren's  denouncing  Franklin: 

i?.  /.,  esq.  to  H.  L.y  esq. 

"A  liberal  aud  jiint  frariHlation  of  the  letters  of  R.  I.,  esq.,  to  his  excellency  H.  L., 
esq.,  dune  for  the  bonetit  of  those  Americans  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language  iu 
which  they  were  written."  If 

"Paris,  1778. 
**  Dear  Sir  :  I  write  this  to  you  and  desire  you  to  communicate  it  to  my  countrymen 
in  Congress,  who,  I  hope,  will  exert  themselves  in  my^  favor.  If  you  and  they  are 
satisfied  that  my  former  letters  have  made  the  impressions  that  I  wish,  you  will  then 
te  80 good  as  to  lay  this  before  Congress;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  their  minds 
are  not  properly  prepared,  you  will  withhold  it,  as  I  do  not  wish  it  publicly  known 


•See  index,  title  Izard.  $  Adams  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17,  1779,  infruL, 

t  Asto  rightfulness  of  claim,  see  supra,  \\  Supra,  J$  126,  149. 

$  108.  UThis  "translation"  isin  thehandwrit- 

X  Adams  to  Lovell,  Feb.  20,  1779.  ing  ot  Col.  John  Laurens. 
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till  it  is  likely  to  prodace  tho  desired  effect.  My  situation  here  is  very  tornientiug; 
1  have  received  two  thousand  Louis  d*ors  of  the  public  money,  as  I  informed  you  in 
my  letter  of  ,  and  have  done  nothing  in  my  proper  department ;  but  my  let- 

ters will  convince  you  that  I  have  not  been  idle.  Upon  my  coming  to  this  place  I 
found  the  commissioners  at  variance ;  I  wished  to  be  on  the  side  of  Franklin  and 
Doane,  but  the  former  was  too  wise  to  be  my  dupe,  and  treated  me  with  reserve ;  the 
latter  too  haughty  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  treated  me  with  contempt,  which  you 
know  was  too  mortifying  for  me  to  bear.  I  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  to  cross 
the  Alps  or  fall  in  with  a  man  who  from  many  years'  acquaintance  I  knew  was  not 
accounted  the  mildest  and  best-natured  in  the  world.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  how 
busily  I  have  been  engaged  the  present,  as  well  as  former  letters,  with  the  inclosed 
papers,  will  sufficiently  evince.  I  do  not  want  to  be  troublesome  to  my  friends  by 
soliciting  their  interest  in  my  favor,  as  it  would  bo  much  more  agreeable  they  would 
take  a  hint,  and,  without  forcing  me  to  a  direct  application,  procure  me  a  post  and 
place  more  suited  to  my  inclination  and  ambition;  favors  unasked  confer  a  higher 
gratification. 

''I  thought  I  had  spoken  plain  enough  before,  and  sufficiently  explained  my  wishes 
when  I  told  yon  I  was  willing  to  act  as  envoy  or  minister  plenipotentiary  for  Italy, 
in  which  case  it  wonid  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  commissions  as  courts,  so  that 
I  might  travel  in  state  from  court  to  court,  and  reside  where  I  pleased,  without  being 
confined  to  Florence  or  Leghorn  ;  at  the  same  time  I  informed  you  that  it  would  be 
still  more  agreeable  to  be  appointed  for  Versailles  until  the  British  ministry  return  to 
their  senses,  and,  by  acknowledging  our  independence,  give  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  court  of  London,  which  has  ever  been  the  height  of  my  ambition,  j 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  being  gratified  in  one  or  other  of  these  points,  and  that 
my  first  excuse  for  not  crossing  the  Alps,  namely,  that  the  Tuscan  minister  had 
informed  me  his  master  did  not  wish  to  see  me,  though  he  entertained  a  good- will  for 
America,  until  France  took  a  decided  part  in  our  favor,  as  by  the  conduct  of  France 
he  means  to  regulate  his  own  ;  that  this  excuse,  I  say,  would  have  served  my  turn 
until  I  should  receive  your  answer.  Unfortunately,  France  has  come  to  a  determi- 
nation, has  signed  a  treaty  with  us,  acknowledging  our  independence,  and  sent  a  fleet 
to  assist,  and  minister  to  reside  In  America;  and  still  I  am  here  without  having 
received  a  line  from  you  or  the  committee  for  forei  gn  afiairs  or  from  Congress,  and 
with  only  a  single  commission  for  the  court  of  Tuscany.  For  this  reason  I  intimated 
my  pleasure  to  you  that  you  would  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  and  set 
matters  again  afloat,  assigning  the  bc>st  reasons  I  was  then  able  to  devise,  interspers- 
ing with  a  liberal  hand  as  much  personal  abuse  on  Franklin  and  Deane,  who  had,  in 
spit«  of  my  endeavor,  brought  this  matter  to  so  speedy  an  issue,  as  I  thought  was 
sufficient  at  least  to  convince  you  how  much  they  thwarted  my  views  and  how  much 
I  hated  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  removed  with  disgrace  and 
infamy;  and  until  I  could  know  the  efifects  of  this,  I  cast  about  for  another  reason 
for  my  not  leaving  this  place.  Luckily  the  broils  in  Germany  furnished  a  very  osten- 
sible one.  I  got  the  Tuscan  minister  to  say  that  his  master  wished  me  not  to  appear 
at  hU  court  until  he  knew  what  part  the  court  of  Vienna  would  take,  as  by  the  con- 
duct of  that  court,  with  which  he  is  so  intimately  connected,  he  must  regulate  his 
own.  Before  that  is  done  I  hope  for  your  answer,  and  that  Congress  will  gratify  me 
so  far  as  to  disgrace  Deane  and  remove  Franklin,  to  make  room  for  me  at  Versailles, 
when  I  assure  them  that  they  have  acted  very  foolishly  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Deane,  who  is  every  way  unqualified  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  It  may  be  said 
Congress  knew  him  well  before  they  trusted  him,  he  having  been  for  some  consider- 
able time  a  member  of  that  body ;  but  I  say,  search  the  world  through,  and  a  more 
unfit  person  could  not  be  found;  and,  as  I  hope,  thuy  will  allow  me  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  men,  manners,  and  abilities,  I  say  again  he  is  totally  unqualified  for  the  post 
he  has  filled,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  future.  This  I  hope  is  sufficient,  but  if  not,  I 
do  assert,  nay  I  can  prove,  that  he  is  a New  England  man ;  and  though  he  has 
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sent  you  supplies  of  arms,  amuiuuition,  and  clothing,  fitted  out  vessels,  and  without 
deigning  to  oousultuiy  worthy  friend  A.  Lee,  esq. — nay,  I  may  say,  has  almost  without 
him  brought  about  the  treaty,  and  has  procured  the  fleet  and  minister  to  be  sent  you 
without  the  knowledge  of  A.  Lee,  esq.,  or  myself, — yet  I  affirm,  nay,  I  will  swear  if 
you  require  it,  that  he  has  such  a  hauteur  about  him  that  nobody  can  do  business 
with  him.  And  as  to  Franklin,  he  is  a  crafty  old  knave ;  he  would  not  lot  me  have 
a  copy  of  the  treaty  after  it  wars  signed,  th mgh  he  knew  how  anxious  I  was  to  hnve 
St,  and  how  much  advantage  I  could  have  made  of  it.  In  my  conscience  I  believe  he 
has  neither  honor  nor  honesty  ;  ho  has  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  so  much  the  worse  when 
they  are  not  under  the  restraint  of  virtue  and  integrity,  and  I  declare  before  God  he 

is  under  the  restraint  of  neither ;  and  if  Congress  still  doubt  it,  I  can  get  Doctor , 

so  celebrated  in  the  Quinzaine  d'Anglois,  who  is  as  honest  an  Irishman  as  ever 

attended  acourt  with  a  straw  in  his  shoe,  and  Mons.  ,  my  two  intimate  friends, 

together  with  Thornton,  and  twenty  such  like,  to  confirm  it  by  their  oaths  also. 
But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  he  has  during  a  long  life  of  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
supported  a  good  character,  and  that  his  reputation  is  established  and  high  through 
Europe.  I  deny  the  fact;  did  not  Wedderburne  abuse  him?  But  if  it  were  even 
BO,  does  not  that  prove  what  fools  they  are  in  Europe  to  think  well  of  a  man  who 
has  treated  me  with  contempt  f  who  refused  to  consult  me  on  the  treaties,  or  to  let 
nie  have  a  copy  of  them  after  they  were  finished  ?  and  when  I  called  npon  him  to 
explain  his  conduct,  and  wrote  to  him  again,  again,  and  again,  and  sent  my  secretary, 
John  Julius  Pringle,  to  catechise  him  in  person,  at  last  sent  me  word,  *  Huve  patience, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all ; '  but  I  sent  him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  I  have  shown  him 
that  ho  did  not  understand  the  text,  and  desired  him  to  read  over  the  whole  chap- 
ter. 

**  However,  if  after  all  I  have  said  Congress  can  not  bo  induced  to  dismiss  him 
wholly,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  being  sent  to  Vienna ;  he  will  do  well  enough 
there,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  him,  but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  is  the  place  I  have  fixed  on  for  myself,  and  you  may  tell  Congress  so. 
*'  I  am,  dear  sir,  etc.,  etc." 

This  letter  is  indorsed  by  Mr.  Laurens  **No.  1  and  No.  2,  Traits  of  the  infamous 
practices  of  party  in  CongrosH." 

His  course  after  hb  return.       §  179.  Accorcliiig  to  a  Statement  loade  by  the 

British  autliorities  in  New  York  in  September, 
1780,*  Jziird,  on  liis  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  July,  1780,  "held 
language  that  tills  the  country  with  jealousies;  that  the  American 
agents  were  duped  by  the  cabinet  of  France,  Dr.  Franklin  superannu- 
ated, and  all  their  agents  unfaithful  and  despised  except  the  Lees. 
*  *  ♦  He  assured  Parsons  that  France  neither  could  nor  would  give 
the  help  requisite  to  establish  the  independence  of  America." 

Samuel  Parsons,  it  was  said,  wa.s  so  much  aft'ected  by  this  conversa- 
tion that  immediately  after  Mr.  Izard  was  gone  he  wrote  to  General 
Greene,  at  the  camp  at  New  Jersey,  beseeching  him  if  possible  to  check 
Mr.  Izard,  from  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  information  upon  tbe 
the  people  at  large.  But  like  similar  statements  issuing  during  tbe 
war  from  British  authorities,  this  is  to  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Izard,  however,  no  doubt  continued  after  his  return  this  expression  of 
animosity  to  Franklin,  t 


•  8  Iiro(Uiead's  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  804.  t  See  supra,  $  154. 
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He  took  early  occasion  oq  his  retarn  to  annoaDce  to  Bichard  EI.  Lee 
his  concarreuce  in  the  movement  for  Franklin's  disgrace: 

"I  am  perfectly  of  y&ur  opiniou,  that  the  political  salyatioii  of  America  depends 
npon  the  recalling  of  Dr.  Franklin.'^  (Izard  to  R.  U.  Lee,  October  15,  1780 ;  2^  South. 
Lit.  Mess.,  190.) 

It  is  by  this  alliance  between  Izard  and  the  Lees  and  Adamses  that 
we  can  understand  why  it  was  that  the  majority  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  united  with  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation in  maintaining  that  Franklin  would  sacrifice  the  fisheries  unless 
removed. 

Izard,  as  we  learn  from  Luzerne,  insisted  in  Congress  that  if  Franklin 
was  recalled  France  might  be  compelled  to  give  to  Congress  whatever 
it  required. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  extenuating  Izard's  bitterness,  that  not 
only  did  he  attribute  his  diplomatic  failure  to  Franklin  and  to  France, 
but  that  he  was  very  much  tried  by  the  breaking  up  of  his  family  rela- 
tions by  the  war.  He  was  closely  connected  with  the  Delancey  family 
in  New  York,  who  finally  took  the  tory  side.  And  according  to  a  note 
to  8  Brodhead's  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  174,  one  of  his  daughters 
married  Lord  William  (yampbell,  youngest  sou  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1775. 

Of  Izard's  devotion  to  American  independence  after  the  war  set  in 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  1780,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  pledged  his  entire  estate  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  build 
ing  of  ships  of  war  for  the  Confederacy;  and  he  was  largely  instru 
mental  in  obtaining  the  services  of  General  Greene  in  the  southern 
army.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781,  and  on 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  was  chosen  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.    He  died  in  May,  1804.* 

*  See  a  memoir  by  his  daughter,  with  a  portion  of  his  corre.spoudenco,  of  which  the 
first  volume  w:i8  published  in  1844. 
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LI  VINGSTOy— MORRIS, 
Lirlngiton's  political  career.  §  IgQ.   Robert  K.  LlviflgStOn  WES   bom   OO    Ko- 

veinber  27, 1746,  and  after  studying  law  with  his 
kiDsman  William  Liviugstoii  began  the  practice  of  the  profession  in 
New  York  in  partnership  with  John  Jay.  Appointed  by  Governor 
Tryon  to  the  recordership  of  New  York  in  J  773,  Livingston  was  iu  1775 
dismissed  from  that  post  in  consequence  of  his  revolutionary  affili- 
ations. Sent  in  1775  to  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which, 
however,  he  w<ns  prevented  from  signing  by  the  necessity  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  provincial  convention  of  New  York,  which  body,  in  part 
through  his  exertions,  declared,  on  July  8,  its  independence  as  a  '^  State." 
In  1777  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held 
until  1801,  being  a  delegate  also  to  the  Continental  Congress  until 
1777,  and  again  in  1779  and  1781.  Dis  election  as  secretary  of  foi-eign 
affairs,  and  his  services  in  that  post,  will  be  presently  noticed.  As 
chairman  of  the  New  York  convention  to  consider  the  federal  Consti- 
tution he  was  hirgely  instrumental  in  inducing  its  adoiition  in  New 
York.  Declining  the  mission  to  France,  offered  to  him  by  Washington 
in  1704,  he  accepted  it  in  ISOl  from  Jefferson,  his  term  as  chan- 
cellor tlien  expiring,  and  by  him,  with  Monroe,  the  convention  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  negotiated.  His  services,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  his  mission  iu  1805,  were  emi)loyed  equally  beneticiall^'  iu 
the  advance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  York,  and  in  the  in- 
troduction, in  concert  with  Fulton,  of  steam  navigation.  He  died  at 
Clermont,  his  family  seat  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  on  February  26, 
1813. 

^*'  *^8kJIli!  ^ruer"^'^*'*'        ^  ^^^'  "^'^^  contiicts  in  Congress  which  preceded 

Livingston's  appointment  have  been  already  no- 
ticed,* and  it  has  been  seen  that  Livingston  took  a  leading  position  in 
that  school  of  revolutionary  statesmen  which  held  that  the  true  iK)licy 
of  Congress  should  be  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  British  supremacy, 
but  to  establish  a  stable  and  at  the  same  time  liberal  system  in  its 
place.  I    It  hiis  also  been  seen  that  the  policy  of  what  has  been  called 

•  Supra,  ^  Ibff,  i  Supra,  $  4, 
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the  purely  "  liberative  "  or  *'  expulsive"  school  was  to  keep  the  direction 
of  the  Bevolution,  both  as  to  domestic  and  as  to  foreign  afl'airs,  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  acting  through  committees  under  its  immediate 
direction ;  and  that  it  was  maintained  by  this  school  of  politicians  that 
in  matters  diplomatic  as  well  as  matters  financial  and  matters  military, 
the  "  militia"  impulses  of  the  people  should  be  relied  on,  without  ham- 
pering them  by  subordinating  them  to  artificial  and  etfete  rules  not 
suited  to  a  young  republic.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  in  military 
matters  this  school  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  thwarting  Washing- 
ton;* that  in  financial  matters,  in  its  recklessness  in  seizing  any 
agency  it  could  get  hold  of,  it  had  resorted  to  an  unlimited  issue  of 
paper  money  and  of  drafts  on  Europe  without  funds,  thereby,  in  defiance 
of  the  counsels  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  and  of  Morris,  exposing  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  ruin ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  obtained 
from  enthusiasts  who  believed  that  any  means  to  efl'ect  their  immediate 
purpose  ought  to  be  seized,  and  from  speculators  who  were  interested 
in  inflating  the  currency,  they  were  supported  by  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  statesmen  who  for  various  reasons  were  averse  to  taking  from 
Congress  the  absolute  control  of  our  afiairs,  domestic  and  foreign.! 

But  the  critical  position  of  our  foreign  relations,  together  with  a 
reaction  against  the  influences  above  specified,  led  to  a  determination, 
in  January,  1781,  to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the 
control  of  a  responsible  secretary.  It  was  not,  however,  until  August 
10,  1781,  that  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  elected  to  this  post  by  a  vote 
of  six  States  to  three  for  Arthur  Lee.  The  character  of  the  opposition 
to  him  is  thus  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel 
Adams,  dated  Philadelphia,  August  13,  1781 : 

^'TbiH  choice,"  that  of  LiviDgston  an  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  *'i8, 1  think,  a 
very  serious  thing  for  the  eastern  States,  and  indeed  for  tlieni  all.  For  I  can  assure 
you  that  something  passed  daring  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which  convinced  me 
there  are  deep  designs  against  the  fishery.  Dr.  Franklin,  we  all  know,  is  devoted  to 
these  designs.  Mr.  Jay  and  Chancellor  Livingston  are  both  enemies  to  the  eastern 
States."  t 

We  see,  then,  that  the  opposition  to  Livingston  and  the  support  of 
Arthur  Lee  were  rested  in  the  canvass,  so  far  as  the  appeals  to  New 
England  were  concerned,  on  the  supposed  opposition  of  Livingston| 
and  Franklin  to  the  fisheries.    But  this  statement  was  utterly  without!    ^ 
foundation.    The  ablest  as  well  as  the  boldest  argument  sent  during  thei 
Revolution  from  this  side  of  the  water  to  sustain  our  fishery  claims  was 
issued  by  Livingston.    And  it  was  to  Franklin^s  vigorous  maintenance 
of  these  claims  at  the  peace  conferences  that  their  admission  by  Great 
Britain  wjis  eminently  due.  §    The  appeal  to  New  England,  however, 


*  Supra,  $$  n,  146,  153. 
\  Supra,  H  156,  176,  177. 

t  Bancroft  MSS. ;  see  further  supra,  $  146,  for  a  letter  of  Arthur  Lee  to  Dana 
attacking  Livingston. 
i  See  infra,  title  Fisheries,  Franklin. 
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made  by  Arthnr  Lee^  on  behalf  of  the  fisheries,  uDfouuded  as  it  was, 
was  joined  in  by  Izard,  both  basing  it  on  their  supiiosed  knowledge  of 
Frankhn's  opposition  to  these  cherished  New  England  interests;  and 
it  was  through  this,  as  well  as  through  other  influences,  that  the  strong 
vote  against  Livingston  was  secured. 

His  policy  as  secretary.        ^  igo.  Liviugstou,  though  a  niuch  youngcr  mau 

than  Franklin,  possessed,  in  his  dispassionateness 
and  his  many  sidedness,  uot  a  few  of  Franklin's  characteristics.  From 
bis  prior  administrative  experience  as  royalist  recorder  of  New  York 
he  had  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  practical  government  in 
America;  his  thorough  studies  as  a  scholar  and  jurist  gave  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  administrative  politics  in  other  spheres.  As  secretary  of  for. 
eign  affairs  in  1781-1783,  he  did  more  than  any  one  in  the  home  gov- 
ernment in  shaping  its  foreign  policy.  But  the  system  he  indicatetl 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  not  the  <^  militia''  system  of  unsophisticated  im- 
pulse, but  that  which  the  law  of  nations  had  at  the  time  sanctioned  as 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  international  affairs.  His  course  as  sec- 
retary was  basfd  on  the  law  of  nations  as  thus  understood  by  him. 
He  at  once  accepted  Franklin's  position — that  it  was  unwise,  as  well 
as  against  international  usage,  for  the  United  States  to  send  ministers 
to  foreign  courts  without  some  intimation  that  they  would  be  received. 
He  saw  that  from  the  nature  of  things  the  then  neutral  courts  of 
Europe  would  not  throw  away  the  advantages  of  their  neutrality  by 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  which,  as  a  revolution- 
ary republic,  they,  as  absolutists,  could  have  no  desire  to  encourage. 
He  therefore  advised  the  recall  of  Dana,  and  he  opposed  any  further 
efforts  being  made  to  send  ministers  to  European  courts  by  whom  such 
missions  were  not  invited.  Acting  also  on  the  principle  that  a  minister 
to  a  foreign  court  must  be  a  persona  grata^  and  aware  of  Franklin's 
transcendent  gifts  as  a  negotiator,  as  well  as  of  his  gre^t  acceptability 
to  France,  to  Franklin  he  gave  his  unwavering  sui)port.  Of  the  unre- 
lenting animosity  to  America  of  the  British  Government  ho,  as  well 
as  his  relative  and  fiieud  Jay,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
made  no  question  ;  and  no  part  of  his  diplomatic  work  was  more  labored 
than  that  which  comprised  his  efforts  to  collect  materials,  based  on  the 
cruelties  of  the  war,  to  show  that  no  settlement  which  did  not  admit 
;  independence  was  practicable.  The  alliance  with  France  he  considered 
sacred,  France  having  i)erformed  faithfully  her  engagements  to  us,  and 
we  being  bound  to  perform  faithfully  our  engagements  to  her;  and  for 
ithis  reason  he  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  peace  commissioners  iu 
negotiating  with  England  without  concert  with  France,  Of  his  policy 
his  very  able  papers,  contained  in  the  following  volumes,  are  the  best 
vindication.* 
It  may  be  here  added  that  while  adhering  to  the  ''constructive"  or 

*  See  an  analysis  of  them  in  iude:^,  title  Liviugston. 
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merely  "expalsivc"  or  "  liberative,''  he  belonged  to  the  liberal  wing  of  il  >m 
constructionism.  He  wanted,  it  is  true,  not  simply  to  abolish  the  British 
system,  but  to  establish  a  better  system  in  its  place.  But  the  new  sys- 
tem he  strove  for,  and  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing,  was 
to  be  a  system  of  liberalism,  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  advocated,  on  all  doubtful  points  in  favor  of  that  view 
which  leaves  to  government  only  such  power  as  the  people  can  not  exer- 
cise for  themselves. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  heretofore  unpublished,  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1782,  from  Livingston  to  Harrison,  governor  of  Virginia,  illus- 
trates Livingston's  adhesion  to  diplomacy  as  a  system : 

**  I  do  niyHelf  the  lionor  to  transmit  your  excellency  Heveral  resolutions  of  Congress 
which,  having  a  reference  to  the  department  of  foreign  aflairs,  are  in  conrse  to  go 
through  this  ofifice.  The  necessity  of  carrying  them  into  efifect  is  too  obvious  to  need 
ohfH^rvations.  While  we  hold  an  intercourse  with  civilized  nations  we  must  conform 
to  laws  which  humanity'  has  Ci^tablished  and  which  custom  has  consecrated  among 
them.  On  this  the  rights  which  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  may  claim  in 
foreign  countries  must  he  founded.  The  resolution  (No.  2)  passed  Congress  in  conse- 
(juence  of  a  convention  about  to  beconclude<l  between  his  most  christian  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  atlords  an  additional  reason  for  paying  it  the 
earliest  attention.  Your  excellency  and  the  legislature  will  m<'«  the  propriety  of 
rendering  the  laws  on  these  subjects  as  siuiple  and  the  execution  of  them  as  expedi- 
tious as  possible,  since  fon^guers,  who  are  the  great  object  of  them,  are  easily  dis- 
guste<l  at  complex  systems  which  they  find  a  dithculty  in  understanding,  and  the 
honor  and  peace  of  a  nation  are  fretiueutly  as  unich  wounded  by  delay  as  by  a  denial 
of  justice." 

For  the  above  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia. 

KobcrtMorriH^j)oiitirrti  career        5  \^^  Rol)ert  Morris,  fpom  whom  camc  a  series 

of  letters,  given  in  the  following  volumes,  not 
merely  exhibiting  the  true  principles  of  finance  on  which  alone  a  solid 
governnient  could  be  built  up,  but  presenting  to  France,  as  our  only 
reliable  European  ally,  the  grounds  on  which  her  financial  aid  could  be 
claimed,  was  born  in  England  in  ll'.U.  Coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1747 
he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Charles  Willing,  then  taking  the 
lead  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Colonic.^.  By  his  business  genius, 
as  well  as  b}"  his  activity  and  fidelity,  Morris  was,  when  became  of  age, 
promoted  to  a  partnership  in  this  house ;  and  he  soon  became  remarka- 
ble not  only  for  his  fertility  of  expedients  and  for  his  integrity,  but  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  old  world  as  well  as  of 
the  new,  and  for  his  eminent  powers  of  political  as  well  as  financial  or- 
ganization. He  opposed  the  stamp  act ;  and  though  in  so  doing  he  actedv 
greatly  against  his  business  interests,  he  signed  the  non-importation 
agreement  of  1705.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775- 
>7G,  while  at  first  he  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  prema- 
ture, he  signed  that  paper  when  it  was  agreed  on,  and  from  that  time 
onward  he  gave  without  stint  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  credit  to 
the  revolutionary  cause.    Elected  in  February,  1781,  to  the  saperin- 
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"reraediaP  school  of  i)olitics,  as  distiiigaished  from  that  which  was 
tendency  of  finance,*  he  entered  at  once  into  the  work  of  redacing  into 
system  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
almost  desperate  confusion  by  the  failure  of  the  States  to  comply  with 
requisitions  on  them,  by  the  loss  of  value  of  the  paper  money  which 
Congress  had  lavishly  issued,  and  by  the  unwillingness  of  capitalists  at 
home  and  abroad  to  lend  money  to  a  government  whose  finances  were 
so  recklessly  managed.  Of  his  financial  policy  a  sketch  will  be  given 
in  the  next  section.  To  his  consummate  ability  as  an  administrator  a 
brief  tribute  has  been  already  paid,  t  and  the  bitterness  of  the  congres- 
sional opposition  to  him  has  been  also  noticed.}    Under  the  impression 

*Oii  Fob.  21,  1781,  Jono8,  ouo  of  thu  Virginia  ilelegaticHi,  wrote  to  Wasliiugtou 
(Letters  of  Jo80X)h  Joues,  by  Ford,  p.  09):  **  Yestenlay  Mr.  Morris,  witbont  a  vote 
against  bitu  (tbongb  S.  A.  [Sauiiicl  Adauis]  aiul  bis  colleague  General  W.  [Artenias 
^ard]  declined  to  ballot),  was  cboson  financier." 

i  SuprUf  $  4.  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton  were  earnest  in  tbeir  expression 
of  conviction  of  Morris'  supreme  (jualifications  for  tbe  post.  (1  Bolles'  Financial  His- 
tory, 2Gd);  and  see  index,  Wasbington,  Franklin,  and  Morris ;  Hl^nlge's  Hamilton, 
80 ;  as  to  Edward  Everett's  bigb  opinion  of  him,  see  'X\  North  American  Review,  A^'X 

t  SuprUt  $  14.  The  opposition  to  him  was  headed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Richanl  H. 
Leo,  and  was  due  in  part  to  personal  antagonism,  in  part  to  that  dreatl  of  a  co-ordinato 
executive  which  led  these  eminent  men  to  oppose  both  Washington  and  Franklin. 
Madison's  views  of  the  attacks  on  Morris  arc  thus  given  : 

**  My  charity,  I  own,  can  not  invent  an  excuse  for  tbe  prepense  malice  with  which 
the  character  and  services  of  this  gentleman  (Robert  Morris)  are  murdered.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  accepted  his  olTice  from  motives  which  were  honorable  and  patriotic. 
I  bavo  seen  no  proof  of  misfeasance.  I  have  beard  many  charges  wbich  were  palpa- 
bly erroneous.  I  have  known  otbers,  somewbat  suspicious,  vanish  on  examination. 
Every  member  in  Congress  must  bo  sensible  of  the  ben«  fit  wbicb  bas  accrued  to  tbe 
public  from  his  administration  ;  no  iutelligeut  man  out  of  Congress  can  be  altogetber 
inseusible  of  it.  The  court  of  France  has  testified  its  satisfaction  at  bis  appointment, 
wbicb  I  really  believe  lessened  its  repugiumce  to  lend  us  money.  Tbese  considerations 
wiii  make  me  cautious  in  lending  an  ear  totbt^  suggestions  even  of  tbe  impartial;  to 
those  of  kut>wn  and  vindictive  enemies,  very  incredulous.''  (Madison  to  Randolph, 
June  4,  1782,  1  Madison  Papers,  I'M,) 

From  an  anonymous  letter,  intercept<;d  by  tlie  British,  dated  Princeton,  Aug.  5, 
17dlJ,  from  *'  a  member  of  Congress,-'  the  movements  against  Morris,  in  which  tlie 
writer  w:is  engaged,  are  described  with  much  vivacity,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  same 
members  who  were  endeavoring  get  rid  of  Franklin  were  endeavoring  to  get  ritl  of 
Morris.  In  the  manuscript  copy  of  this  letter  among  Mr.  Bancroft's  papers  it  is 
attributed  to  Stephen  Higginsoii,  of  Massacbusett.^.  (Bancroft's  MSS.,  178:1,  'i,  .TJI.) 
Tbis  information  given  in  the  letter  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  whose  lian«ls 
it  fell,  in  a  manuscript  dispatch  to  Lord  North,  of  Aug.  29,  178:^,  in  which  Morris' 
proposed  resignation  is  noticed. 

Henry  Laurens'  hostility  to  Morris,  at  least  in  tbe  early  part  of  his  public  s<»rvicc8, 
is  noticed  in  the  life  of  Morris  in  Sanderson's  Biograpby  of  tbe  Signers,  'MX 

To  Washington,  in  April,  178*2,  Hau)ilton  tbus  wrote: 

"  Morris  certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  from  bis  country.  I  believe  no  man  in  this 
country  but  himself  could  have  kept  tbe  money  machine  agoing  during  the  periotl 
he  has  been  in  olTice.  From  everything  tbat  appears  bis  administration  has  been 
upright  as  well  as  able.  The  truth  i«,  the  old  leai'en  of  Deanc  and  Lee  is  at  this  day  fporh- 
ing  against  Mr.  Morris.  He  happened  in  that  dispute  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Deane, 
and  certain  men  can  never  forgive  him.     A  man   whom  I  once  osteemeil  and  whom  I 
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that  this  opposition  could  not  bo  overcome  by  him  so  as  to  enable  him^ 
to  carry  out  the  policy  on  which  he  entered,  he  announced,  on  January 
24,  1783,  his  intention  to  resign.*    A  reaction,  however,  taking  place  in 
his  favor,  he  was  induced  to  remain  until  November,  1784.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  (Jnited 
States  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  from  1788 
to  1795,  declining  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  be| 
was  nominated  by  Washington.    Of  princely  liberality  in  the  disposal 
of  a  large  fortune  he  had  acquired,  he  went  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
into  unsuccessful  business  ventures.    Had  he  when  in  office  used  his 
high  position  for  personal  speculation  he  would  have  largely  increased 
his  fortune.    Had  he  kept  up,  concurrently  with  his  official  employment, 
his  private  business,  his  matchless  sagacity,  his  great  industry,  and  his 
high  credit  would  have  enabled  him  to  continue  as  the  leading  and  the 
most  opulent  merchant  in  the  land.    But  when  holding  public  office  he 
retired  absolutely  from  private  business;  and  when  he  resumed  business 
again,  the  powers  that  had  adjusted  themselves  to  a  field  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  civilized  world  were  combatants  proved,  aside  from  a 
weakening  of  his  faculties  from  other  causes, t  unfitted  to  take  up  the), 
threads  of  the  counting-room.    The  result  wiis  utter  breaking  down  and  ' 
utter  insolvency.    But  this  cloud  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  his 
splendid  services  during  the  war.      He  had   rising  before  his  eyes, 
even  when  the  battle  was  fiercest,  the  "  goodly  fabric,"  as  Washing- 
ton called  it,  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  of  this  fabric  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  was  that  of  financial  honor.    To  him  also,  next  to  Franklin,  is  due 
the  mnintenance  of  the  French  alliance,  since  it  w<as  by  his  effort  that 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  were  induced  to  take  action  as  tOt. 
taxation,  which  enabled  the  French  Government  to  see  that  the  Unitedi 
States  would  meet  their  obligations  in  good  faith.    He  died  in  Philadel-' 
phia  on  May  8,  1800,  a  few  months  afti^r  the  death  of  William  Pitt  the 
younger,  with  whom  in  some  respects  he  may  be  compared.    Both  had 
great  financial  abilities,  and  both  dealt  with  finance  in  relation  to  public 
affairs.    Pitt,  however,  through  his  surrender  against  his  own  judgment 
to  the  anti  revolution  crusade  of  high  toryism,  involved  his  country  in  an 
enormous  debt,  and,  by  placing  England  in  the  ranks  of  continental  ab- 


rather  suppose  duped  than  \7icke(l,  is  the  second  actor  in  tkis  business/'  (8  Lo<1ge*8 
Hamilton,  113.    See  also  6  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  10,  103;  14  Atlantic  Monthly,  591.) 

In  Moore's  Materials  for  History,  fii*st  series (1861),  70,  is  given  Robert  Morris'  letter 
of  Dec.  2G,  1777,  to  Henry  Laurens,  explaining  his  relations  to  Thomas  Morris  <lo\vn 
to  the  latter's  death.  This  letter  will  be  found  t»/ra,  under  its  proper  date,  and  is 
well  worth  study. 

In  the  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
given  an  excellent  life  of  Morris,  p.  338  Jf.  In  the  large  body  of  letters  to  and  from 
Morris  given  in  the  following  volumes  will  bo  found  the  most  exact  informatiou 
obtainable  of  his  career  as  the  financier  of  the  Kevolutii.u. 

*  See  index,  title  Morris,  for  correspondence. 

t  As  to  Morris'  decay  of  faculties,  see  (>  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  11),  103. 
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Bolutism,  prevented  ber  from  cxcrcisinii^  that  liberal  inflaence  on  France 
wliicli  uiigbt  have  averted  that  imperialism  whicb,  when  he  was  dying, 
he  saw  supreme.  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  not  from 
enthusiasm  but  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  the  liberal  cause ;  and  so 
successful  were  his  services,  that  when  death  approached  him  he  was 
able  to  see  the  debts  by  which  the  nation  was  crushed  when  he  took 
office,  almost  entirely  liquidated  by  the  system  of  finance  he  had  estab- 
lished. Both  died  insolvent.  Pitt's  debts  w^ere  paid  by  Parliament, 
and  there  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  monument  of  him  in 
which  his  haughty  features  stand  out  in  marble  against  the  wall  from 
which  in  sculpture  the  eagle  eye  of  his  great  father  looks  down.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  tlie  United  States  that  no  monument  has  been  erected 
to  Morris;  and  it  is  still  less  creditable  to  the  Stato  of  Pennsylvania 
that  she  took  no  measures  to  relieve  the  then  greatest  of  her  citizens 
from  an  indebtedness  for  which  he  for  a  time  had  been  confined  in  a 
debtor's  prison. 

Services  in  biiii.imjr  up  the       §  184.  Morris,  as  has  ali-eady  been  noticed,*  be- 
^«»*®»-  longed,  from  his  training  as  well  as  from  his  mental 

structure,  to  the  constructive  as  distinguished  from 
the  merely  expulsive  or  liberative  school  of  our  revolutionary  states- 
men, and  to  him,  with  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  with  Livingston 
and  Jay,  is  due  the  honor  of  gradually  evolving,  even  during  the  throes 
of  the  Kevolution,  the  system  of  executive  and  legislative  co-oixlinancy 
which  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  him  also  is  due  the  establishment,  on  sound  principles,  of 
a  permanent  department  of  finance,  which,  tremendous  as  were  the 
«  ditficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  kept  off  the  absolute  ruin  which 
was  impending,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  final  restoration  of  cre<lit. 

Morris'  financial  policy  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
,    (1)  Contraction  of  the  volume  of  government  paper,  and  in  this  to 
gradually  compel  the  payment  of  taxes  in  specie. 

(2)  Abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  supplying  the  army  by  for- 
warding specific  articles  obtained  from  the  States  and  substituting  for 
'it  supplies  by  contract. 

(3)  The  use  of  his  own  "  splendid  credit,  which  he  often  stretched  to 
the  utmost,  but  never  abused.  At  one  time  he  requested  General 
Schuyler  to  furnish  the  army  with  flour,  agreeing  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible; at  another  he  obtained  funds  from  the  commander  of  the 
French  fleet  to  paj'  the  American  army  upon  his  individual  promise  to 
return  the  same  within  a  specific  period,  and  many  otht^r  transactions 
like  these  might  be  related.  In  no  instance  did  he  fail  to  fhlfill  his 
promise,  though  on  several  occasions  he  seemed  to  be  near  the  brink 
of  failure.  At  first  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  distrusted  Morris' 
ability  to  redeem  his  obligations,  which  consequently  depreciated  from 
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Supra,  ^  14. 
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10  to  15  per  cent.  Ere  loug  tbey  rose  in  value  to  par,  and  were  taken 
without  hesitation."*  In  this  way  he  provided  the  funds  for  the  cam- 
paign which  culminated  at  Yorktown,  and  a  large  part  of  the  armament 
for  that  campaign,  "  together  with  the  expense  of  provisions  for  and 
pay  of  the  troops,  was  accomplished  on  the  personal  credit  of  Robert 
Morris,  who  issued  his  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,  which  were 
finally  all  paid.^t 

(4)  Immense  reduction  of  revenue  expenditures ;  for  while  the  depart-u 
ment  of  state  was  left  with  three  clerks,  there  were  many  hundreds  of 
agents  and  subagents  who  had  been  employed  in  buying  and  distrib- 
uting supplies.  ^<  In  a  single  day  were  brushed  off  one  iiundred  and 
forty-six  supernumerary  oflBcers,  who  for  a  long  period  had  been  suck- 
ing their  nourishment  from  the  nation.  Expenses  were  greatly  reduced 
in  the  quartermaster's,  commissaries'  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 
in  the  hospital,  and  in  every  department."! 

(5)  Bednction  of  public  indebtedness  to  a  specie  basis. 

(6)  Such  a  presentation,  by  letters,  of  the  finances  of  the  country  as 
led  to  increased  energy  in  Stat«  taxation,  and  produced  a  strong  argu-^ 
ment  on  which  an  appeal  for  foreign  loans  could  be  rested.  - 

(7)  The  establishment  as  a  war  measure  of  a  national  bank  as  a  specie-T 
paying  institution,  made  so  by  the  use  of  his  personal  credit. 

*'  Thosudden  restoration  of  public  and  private  credit  which  took  place 
on  the  estiiblish ment  of  the  bank  was  an  event  as  extiaordinary  in  itself 
:is  any  domestic  occurrence  during  the  progress  of  the  lievolation." 
Morris'  credit  §  led  to  the  reception  in  its  vaults  of  specie  both  in  pay- 
ment of  stock  subscriptions  and  as  deposits.  Within  four  months  after 
it  was  opened  it  was  able  to  loan  Congress  $400,000.  The  circulation 
of  the  bank,  paid  in  specie  and  kept  at  par,  was  of  immense  value  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  currency  and  restoring  public  confidence.  The 
bank,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  designed  to  be  a  government  fiscal 
agent,  and  its  operations  were  limited  to  this  sphere,  with  the  liberty 
of  issuing  redeemable  paper  to  the  government  when  making  its  loans. 

The  following,  from  Uobert  Morris,  was  printed  in  the  Independent 
Gazetteer  of  April  8,  1788 : 

**  To  the  printer  of  the  Independent  GazetteeTf  Philadelphia  : 

**  Richmond,  21«/  }tarch,  1788. 
**Sir:  From  some  of  your  GazettoH  which  have  lately  reached  me,  and  particularly 
from  one  of  the  13th  instant,  I  find  that  1  am  charged  as  a  public  defaulter  to  a  very 
considerable  amount.  This  assertion  is  made  to  support  a  charge  aj^ainst  the  feileral 
Constitution,  which  those  writers  say  is  calculated  to  screen  defaulters  from  justice. 
Without  pretending  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  be,  in  this  respect,  misun 
derstood  or  misrepresented,  I  readily  agree  that  if,  on  fair  investigation,  that  fault 
shall  really  appear,  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made. 

*  1  Bolles'  Financial  History,  285.    See,  for  reference,  index,  title  Morris. 

t  Judge  Peters,  in  G  Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  22. 

t  1  Holies'  Financial  History,  299. 

$  Sanderson's  Biography  of  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  *X)\. 
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"IstaDil  cbarged  in  a  twofohl  capacity:  First,  as  a  chairman  of  committees  of 
Congress,  and,  secondly,  as  sa peri n tendon t  of  the  finances.  But  it  so  happens  that 
in  neither  of  those  capacities  did  I  ever  touch  one  shilling  of  the  public  money. 

''At  an  early  period  of  the  Revolntion  I  contracted  with  the  committees  to  import 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  and  was  employed  to  export  American  produce  and 
make  remittances  on  account  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  foods 
in  Europe.  To  effect  these  objects  I  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  The 
business  has  been  performed,  but  the  accounts  are  not  yet  settled.  Among  the  various 
causes  which  have  hitherto  delayed  the  settlement  I  shall  only  mention  here  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  required  vouchers  for  delivery  of  articles  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  nor  the  duplicates  of  some  accounts  and  other  needful  papers 
which  were  lost  at  sea  during  the  war.  It  was  my  inteurion  to  have  gone  in  |ien»nti 
to  New  York,  where  alone  (since  the  removal  of  Congress)  this  business  can  be  finally 
adjusted ;  but  oircumstauces  unexpected  obliged  mo  to  come  to  this  country.  I  there- 
fore employed  a  gentleman  to  proceed  on  the  settlement  of  those  accounts,  but  during 
the  investigation  obstacles  arose  which  ho  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  to  remove ;  and  as  some  of  the  deficient  vouchers  are  to  be  obtained  in 
this  State  and  South  Carolina,  he  came  on  hither,  and  is  now  in  pursuit  of  them.  I 
have  indeed  been  less  solicitous  on  this  subject  than  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
from  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  balance  in  my  favor,  so  that  no  charge  conid 
justly  lie  against  my  reputation.  Nor  could  my  interest  suffer  by  the  delay,  for  the 
date  of  a  certificate  to  be  received  for  the  balance  was  immaterial. 

''As  superintendent  of  the  finances  I  have  no  accounts  to  settle.  As  I  never  received 
any  of  the  public  money  none  of  it  can  be  in  my  hands.  It  was  received  in  and  paid 
from  the  public  treasury  on  my  warrants.  The  party  to  whom  it  w:is  paid  was 
accountable ;  and  the  aecouuts  were  all  in  the  treasury  office,  open  (during  my  admin- 
istration) to  the  inspection  of  every  American  citizen.  The  only  point  of  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  in  which  I  can  possibly  stand  is  for  the  propriety  of  issues  to  others 
by  my  authority.  It  is  true  that  I  caused  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  and  printed,  but  this  was  not  by  any  means  intended  for  a  settle- 
ment with  Congress,  but  to  be  transmitted  by  them  (if  they  should  think  proper)  to 
the  several  States ;  for  I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  ought  to  know 
how  much  of  their  money  goes  into  the  public  treasury  and  for  what  purposes  it  is 
issued.  Perhaps  some  persons  may  remember  that,  in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  I 
caused  the  receipts  (even  during  the  war)  tol>e  published  (monthly)  in  the  gazettes; 
and  the  expenditures,  as  I  have  already  mentiimed,  were  open  to  public  inspection. 
This  mode  of  conduct  was  reprehended  by  some,  and  perhaps  justly.  My  fellow-citi- 
zens will  judge  whether  it  looks  like  the  conceal*jient  of  a  public  defaulter.  As  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  in  Congresii  were  intiuenced  by  me  to  neglect 
the  duty  of  calling  me  to  account,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  refute  it.  Every  man  who 
feels  for  the  dignity  of  America  must  revolt  at  such  an  insult  to  her  representatives. 

'•  Before  I  conclude  I  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  having  written  this  letter 

to  all  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  reading  it.    A  newspaper  is  certainly  an  improptT 

place  for  stating  and  settling  public  accounts,  especially  those  which  are  already 

before  the  proper  tribunal,  but  I  thought  it  in  some  sort  a  duty  to  take  notice  of 

charges  which,  if  not  controverted,  might  have  influenced  weak  minds  to  oppose  tbe 

Constitution.    This  was  at  least  the  ostensible  reason  for  bringing  me  forward  on  the 

present  occasion.     With  what  decency  or  propriety  it  has  been  done  I  leave  to  the 

reflection  of  the  authora.    Their  exultation  on  my  'losses  and  cros8«^^'  is  character 

istic.    To  every  pleasure  which  can  arise  from  the  gratification  of  such  passions  they 

are  heartily  welcome ;  and  the  more  so  as  I  hope  and  expect  the  enioynient  will  be  of 

short  duration. 

''Robert  Morris/-' 


*  For  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morris  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hart,  see  I  Penn.  Mag.  of 
History.  [iXi. 
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c.  w.  F.  DumM'^dipiomatic     §  i,s5.  Cbaiies  William  Frederick Dumas,numer-  (^"^ 

ous  letters  from  whom  will  be  found  iu  the  follow- 
ing pages,  wiiH  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but  be  passed  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  in  Holland,  chiefly  employed  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  a 
person  of  deep  learning,  versed  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  skilled  in 
several  modern  languages,  a  warm  friend  of  liberty,  and  an  early  de- 
fender of  the  American  cause.  About  the  year  1770,  or  a  little  later, 
he  published  an  edition  of  Vattel,  with  a  long  preface  and  notes,  which 
were  marked  with  his  liberal  sentiments. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  Holland,  on  his  way  to  France,  a  short 
time  before  his  return  to  his  own  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution, he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Dumfis.    Having  thus  witnessed 
his  ability,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  zeal  in  favor  of  America,  he 
^(v  considered  him  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  agent  in  promoting  our)) 
affairs  abroad.    Towards  the  close  of  the  yeai  1775,  when  the  committee 
of  secret  correspondence  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  chair- 
man,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  M.  Dumas  for  executing  the  purposes 
of  the  committee  in  Holland.    A  letter  of  general  instructions  was  ac- 
cordingly written  to  him  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
Hiul  from  that  time  M.  Dumas  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Couv 
gress,  which  continued  without  interruption  during  the  Revolution,  an(vl 
occasionally  to  a  much  later  period.    He  acted  at  first  as  a  secret  agent, 
and  after  .John  Adams  went  to  Holland  as  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  M.  Dumas  pejformed  the  office  of  secretary  and  trans-| 
lator  to  the  minister.    On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Adams  for  Paris,  to" 
engage  in  the  negotiations  for  peiice,  M.  Dumas  remained  in  thechar-l 
acter  of  charge  d'affaires  from  the  United  States.     In  this  capacity 
he  exchanged  with  the  Dutch  Government  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
which  hiwl  been  previously  negotiated  by  Mr.  Adams. 

It  will  be  seen  by  M.  Dumas'  correspoiulence  that  his  services  were 
unremitting,  assiduous,  and  important,  and  performed  with  a  singular 
devotednesa  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  warm 
and  undeviating  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  for  which  they 
were  contending.  Congress  seems  not  to  have  well  understood  thei 
extent  or  merits  of  his  labors.  He  was  obliged  often  to  complain  of  the| 
meager  compensation  he  received,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with' 
which  he  and  his  small  family  contrived  to  subsist  on  it.  Both  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin  recommended  him  to  Congress  as  worthy  of 
better  returns,  but  with  little  effect.  This  indifference  to  his  worth  and 
his  services  while  living  renders  it  the  more  just  that  his  memory 
should  be  honored  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

M.  Dumas  was  still  living  in  1794,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
went  to  Holland  as  minister  from  this  country,  but  he  died  soon  after- 
wards at  an  advanced  age.* 


5  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  185. 
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Of  Dumas  Parton  thus  writes: 

"  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Holland  he  (Franklin)  had  become  acqnainted  with 
Professor  Charles  W.  F.  DiiinaM,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  had  long  resided  at 
The  Hague,  and  much  frequented  the  circle  of  dipU>matists  who  dawdled  away  exist- 
ence at  that  sedate  capital.  Mr.  Duinus,  who  had  uiade  international  law  his  spe- 
cialty, recalled  himself  very  acceptably  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  by 
sending  him  copies  of  Vattel,  edited  and  annotated  by  himself;  a  most  timely  gift, 
which  was  pounced  upon  by  studitms  members  of  Congress,  groping  their  way  with- 
out the  light  of  precedents.  To  bim  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  the  first  letter  author- 
ized by  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence."* 

Dumas,  as  has  been  seen,  was  charged  by  Arthur  Lee  with  corrup- 
tion,! and  by  both  Arthur  and  William  Lee  his  servicer  were  constantly 
undervalued.  On  the  other  hand,  Fninklin  had  entire  confidence  in 
Dumas,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.l  By  Jefferson,  who,  as  minister  to  France  after  the  peace, 
had  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dumas^  services, 
those  services  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and  his  loyalty  as  well  as 
his  intelligence  uniformly  commended. § 

John  Adams,  during  his  residence  at  The  Hague,  place<l  his  house  under  the  care  of 
Dumas  and  his  family,  and  many  years  afterwanls  Adams  in  a  letter  to  Mercy 
Warren  (July  30,  1807),  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  Mrs.  Warren  that  **  he  took 
lodgings  at  Amsterdam  for  sever::l  months  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dumas,  a  man  of  some 
mercantile  interest,  considerable  commercial  knowledge,  not  acquainted  with  man- 
ners or  lett<ers,  hut  much  attached  to  the  Americans  from  the  general  predilection  of 
Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republicanism,"  thus  writes  : 

**  Mr.  Dumas  never  lived  in  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Dumas  never  Wius  a  merchant.  Mr. 
Dtimas  never  hail  any  mercantile  interest.  If  Mr.  Dunms  hud  any  commercial 
knowledge,  it  was  merely  theoretical  and  such  jih  every  mini  of  reacting  and  reflection 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  possesses.  Mr.  Dnmaswasa  man  of  the  world,  and  well 
acquainted  with  munnerH.  Mr.  Dumas  was  so  much  a  man  of  letterH,that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  classical  Hcholars  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  and 
had  taken  as  general  a  survey  of  ancient  and  modern  science  as  most  of  the  profess- 
ors of  the  univerHities  of  Europe  or  Atneriea.  He  was  indeed  much  attached  to  the 
Americans,  but  from  better  motives  and  more  knowledge  than  *  the  general  predi- 
lection of  Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republicanism.*  Such  was  Mr.  Dumas.  He  always 
liveil  at  The  Hague,  at  least  from  my  tirst  knowledge  of  him  till  his  death  at  upwards 
of  four  score.  He  had  been  in  England  before  our  Revolution  and  Dr.  Franklin  had 
been  in  Holland,  in  both  of  which  countries  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Dumas  had  become 
ac([uainted  and  attaehed  in  friendship  to  each  other.  »  •  »  Mr.  Dumas  corre- 
Hponded  also  with  Congress,  and  he  waH  allowed  three  hundred  pounds-sterling  a  year 
for  his  services." 


•  2  Par  ton's  Franklin,  111. 

t  Supra,  ^  147. 

I  See  index,  titles  Dumas,  Franklin;  and  H  Sparks*  Franklin,  448,  4r>2,  4*^v 

$  1  JefferRon's  Writings  (by  Washington)  TiCW;   2  id.,  287,  MO;  'S  id.,  SM. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  "SAMUEL  WHARTON. 

Jonathan  wmiama' early  his-        §  186.  Jouathan  Williams,  whose  uame  appears 

in  these  volumes  as  American  ageut  at  Kaiites, 
and  as  Frauklin's  assistant  in  some  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  ourii 
diplomatic  career,  became  eminent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  thei; 
country  as  head  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States,  first  super- j 
intendent  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  and  organizer  of  the  military' 
defenses  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  before  the  war  of  1812.    Of 
this  remarkable  man,  almost  as  versatile  as  his  uncle,  Franklin,  and 
distinguished  for  high  integrity  and  great  business  efficiency,  as  well  as 
military  skill.  General  Oullum,  in  his  work  on  the  Campaigns  of  1812-'15 
(pp.  12, 13),  gives  an  elaborate  notice,  from  which  the  following  intro- 
ductory passages  are  taken : 

**  General  Jouathan  Williams,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  is 
so  i'lcntified  with  its  early  strug(;1e(»,  and  by  his  noble  character  so  fashioned  the 
future  of  his  pupils,  particularly  those  of  his  own  corps,  our  American  engineers  w^ho 
participated  in  the  war  of  1612-'15  against  Great  Britain,  that  we  must  enter  some- 
what into  the  details  of  his  biography,  though,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  ho  took 
no  active  part  in  our  second  struggle  for  independence. 

'*  Jonathan  Williams  was  born  May  20,  1750,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  His  father, 
of  the  same  nainc«  wiis  amuch-rcspectcd  merchant,  largely  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade ;  was  a  staunch  whig,  and  among  the  foremost  patriots  who  took  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country  ;  was  moderator  iu  1773  of  the 
memorable  meetings  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  tea,  subsequently 
thrown  into  the  harbor;  and  in  1775  became  a  fugitive  from  Boston,  then  occupied 
by  British  troops,  who  burned  his  store  and  seized  all  his  property.  His  mother,  Grace 
Williams  {n(^e  Harris),  a  lady  of  good  abilities  and  cultivated  tastes,  was  the  niece 
of  tlio  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

*' Young  Williams  received  a  good  English  education,  but  before  it  was  completed 
he  was  placed  in  his  father's  counting- house,  to  be  brought  up  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  an  intelligent  and  studious  boy,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  thus  obtaining  a  conHidcrable  proficiency  in  the  classics,  and  a  ready  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  without  even  a  master,  his  father 
refusing  him  one  because  of  his  dislike  to  French  principles.  Williams'  letters  from 
the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of  Europe  where  he  traveled  display  his  maturity 
of  judgment,  excellent  business  faculties,  and  clear  conception  of  men  and  things.    \ 

'*He  went  to  England  in  1770,  taking  np  his  residence  with  his  granduncle.  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  whom  he  made  himself  very  useful  by  putting  his  accounts  in  complete 
order;  a  labor  so  highly  appreciated  by  Franklin  that  he  presented  to  Williams  a 
handBome  gold  watch,  upon  receiving  which  he  reuiarked  that  he  would  miioh  ^c«k<<^\. 
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the  docior^H  old  one,  which  was  given  to  him  and  is  now  a  family  heirloom.    Ever  after 
ho  was  a  great  favorite  of  hi8  ki'^"<1i'iic1c- 

'*  Ho  returned  to  Boston  in  1771,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  years  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Just  after  the  famous  Bostou  'tea  party'  of  December  16,  1773,  ho 
again  went  to  England." 

Sonricea  as  afieut  in  France.  §  187.    Whcil  iu  Ellglaud,  iu  1  773,  WiUiaUIS  tOOk 

decided  ground  on  the  American  side,  and  Gen- 
eral Gulloni  gives  an  animated  letter  from  him  narrating  a  visit  with 
Franklin  to  Dartmouth,  and  a  conversation  with  Dartmouth  as  to  the 
tea  riots,  and  as  to  the  patriots'  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which 
Williams'  father  presided.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  left 
England  to  join  Franklin  in  Paris,  intending  to  remain  there  in  Frank- 
lin's service  or  to  proceed  to  the  United  States.  Being  an  admirable 
r  accountant,  he  was  placed  by  Franklin  and  Deane  iu  charge  of  prizes 
IX  and  men-of-war  belonging  to  the  United  States,  an  office  within  their 
igift.*  This  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  Thomas  Morris,  whose 
imisconduct  as  commercial  agent  at  Mantes  is  elsewhere  noticed,  and 
whose  career  of  dissipation,  terminated  by  an  early  wretched  death, 
brought  much  misery  to  his  family  as  well  as  trouble  to  his  country.! 
In  the  spring  of  1777  Congress,  becoming  aware  of  Thomas  Morris'  de- 
linquencies, appointed  William  Lee  to  act  with  him  as  joint  commercial 
agent.  William  Lee  at  once  insisted  on  the  discharge  of  Williams, 
whose  business  record  was  excellent,  and  Izard  was  one  of  the  agents 
to  enforce  this  request,  using,  as  he  afterwards  reported  to  Congresj^, 
very  peremptory  terms  to  press  his  views  on  Franklin.  Deane  con- 
curred with  Franklin  in  refusing  the  ap[)lication .  William  Lee  then 
ottered  to  give  the  commercial  agency  to  Williams  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving half  the  profits;  but  Franklin  tulvised  W^illiams  to  decline  the 
otter,  no  doubt  thinking  it  an  arrangement  neither  creditable  nor  pru- 
dent. The  appointment  was  then  given  to  Schweighauser,  a  German 
merchant  doing  business  in  Kantes,  a  nephew  of  the  Lee's  being  ap- 
pointed clerk;  and  soon  afterwards  came  a  collision  between  Williams, 
as  naval  agent,  and  S(jhweigliauser  as  commercial  agent,  as  to  the  Inn- 
its  of  their  respective  ottices.  John  Adams  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
.^Taris  before,  on  the  faith  of  Arthur  Lee's  statements  and  without  hear- 
'ing  the  otiier  side,  he  took  to  Franklin  an  order  for  Williams'  dismissal. 
The  order  being  signed  by  two  of  the  three  commissioners,  Franklin 
had  to  assent,  and  acting  on  his  principle  of  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
display  of  dissension  he  signed  the  paper.  The  charges  of  Schweig- 
hauser  for  commissions  were  double  those  of  Williams;  Schweighauser's 
duties  as  a  foreign  merchant  gave  little  room  for  sympathetic  eftbrts  for 
the  United  States;  and,  in  view  of  the  high  integrity  and  great  busmess 
ability  shown  by  Williams  in  other  si)heres,  it  became  obvious  that  the 


*  See  Commissioners  to  Williams,  May  1,  1777. 

tSee  Deauo  to  R.  Morris,  Sept.  23,  1777;  R.  Morris  to  LoveU,  May  2,  1778. 
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supplantiog  him  by  a  foreign  merchaiit  at  a  greatly  increased  expense 
was  a  mistake. 

The  appointment  of  Williams  as  agent  at  Nantes  is  stated  in  a  dis- 
patch from  the  commissioners  at  Paris  to  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, March  4, 1777,  infra;  the  circumstances  attending  his  removal 
are  noticed  by  Franklin  in  his  note  to  Arthur  Lee  of  April  6, 1778,  infra.* 
The  charges  against  Williams  by  Arthur  Lee  are  given  by  Lee's  dis- 
patches to  Congress,  June  1, 1778;  June  9,  1778;  September  9, 1778; 
while  his  fidelity  and  capacity  are  exhibited  not  only  by  the  papers 
relative  thereto  in  the  ]3epartment  of  State,  but  by  the  refusal  of  Ar- 
thur Lee  to  substantiate  his  charges  when  called  upon  by  Franklin  to 
submit  them  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  principal  American  mer- 
chants in  Nantes,  t 

In  Franklin's  note  to  Ross  of  April  26,  1778,  infra^  are  noticed  the 
difficulties  arising  from  William  Lee's  course  in  the  agency  at  Nantes. 

The  correspondence  above  noted  will  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
Williams'  character,  and  incidentally  of  that  of  Franklin,  i'rom  Arthur 
Lee's  charges  of  business  mismanagement ;  and  it  wa^  well  for  the  coun- 
try that  on  William  Lee's  withdrawal  the  Nantes  naval  agency  wa^u 
again  intrusted  to  Williams.    Of  his  great  business  ability,  patriotism/ 
and  courage  his  subsequent  history  gives  abundant  proof. 

Subaequent  career.        §  xgg,  Qq  Williams'  retum  to  America  he  entered 

again  into  business,  acquiring  much  reputation  by  pub- 
lications on  questions  of  physical  science  and  of  political  economy. 
In  1794  he  accompanied  Washington  in  the  expedition  to  subdue  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  insurrection;  and  in  1800  he  acted  provisionally 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  public  supplies  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  February  16,  1801, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  John  Adams  major  of  artillery,  and  on 
December  14,  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jeft'erson  inspectori. 
of  fortifications.  In  this  ca))acity  he  made  an  early -inspection  of  the: 
western  rivers,  and  on  December  15,  1801,  under  Jeflferson's  orders,  he 
undertook  the  organization  of  the  military  school  at  West  Point.  On 
April  1, 1802,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  eugineers,  and 
July  8,  1802,  was  promoted  to  be  lieuteuant-colonel.  liesigning  in 
1803,  on  a  question  of  conflict  of  rank,  in  which  it  afterwards  turned 
out  he  was  right,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  post  of  chief  engineer  on 
April  17, 1805,  when  he  resumed  the  command  at  West  Point.  When  in 
this  position  he  was  selected  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  design  and 
direct  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.  He  resigned  from  tlio» 
army  in  July,  1812,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  State  government  in  the  preparation  of  State  defenses. 

*  See  Commissioners  at  Paris  to  Williams,  May  25,  1778. 

t  See  Franklin  to  Williams,  Feb.  13,  1779;  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  13,  1779;  to  Blake  et  alj 
Mar.  13, 1779;  to  Williams,  Mar.  19  and  Apr.  8,  1779,  if^ra;  cf.  supra,  $  lib. 
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Elected  to  Gougress  iu  November,  181 4,  he  died  before  his  term  of  serv- 
ice commenced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Iu  GcDcral  Gallam's  work, 
already  referred  to,  he  is  spokeu  of  as  the  father  of  the  CDgineer  service 
of  the  Uuited  States,  and  as  the  practical  organizer  of  the  West  Point 
Academy.  It  is,  however,  with  his  business  character,  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  France  during  the  Revohition,  that  we  have  here  to 
do ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  extraordinary  executive  capacity, 
the  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  loyalty  to  duty  and  to  the  country 
shown  by  him  in  his  subsequent  career  were  equally  exhibited  iu  his 
naval  agenc^*^  at  Nantes. 

Samuel  Wharton.        §  189.  Samucl  VVhartou,  whose  name  occurs  in  several 

of  the  following  papers  as  a  correspondent  of  Thomas 
Walpole,  of  Franklin,  and  of  Bancroft,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1732,  and  became 
early  in  life  an  active  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  nonimportation  resolutions  of  1765,  a  member  of  the 
city  councils  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  of  the  colonial  and  State  legislatures.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ohio  (Walpole)  Company,  whose  plan  of  forming  a 
settlement  on  the  Ohio  river  was  projected  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Governor  Franklin,  and  others.  In  1767  *  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Eng- 
land, mentions  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wharton  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Hillsborough,  in  his  <'  report  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,"  in  which  he  considered  the  ^*  humble  memorial  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Walpole,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Sargent,  and  Samuel 
Wharton,  esquires,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates," f 
strenuously  opposed  the  passing  of  the  bill  confirming  the  grant  of  land 
(known  as  Walpolc's  grant),  in  reply  to  which  Dr.  Franklin  put  forth 
his  powers  to  such  purpose  that  the  petition  was  finally  granted  June 
1,  1772.  In  consequence,  however,  of  revolutionary'  troubles  the  proj- 
ect was  not  realized,  t 

''  Mr.  Wharton  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baynton,  Whar 
ton,  and  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  respectable  commercial  associations 
in  the  Colonies.  At  one  time  the  Indians  destroyed  upwards  of  £40,000 
worth  of  their  goods  (Pennsylvania  currency);  as  indemnification  for 
which  deinedatiou  the  chiefs  made  over  to  the  firm  all  the  lands  which 
at  present  compose  the  State  of  Indiana.  *  Mr.  Wharton,  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  was  deputed  by  his  partners  to 
pass  Over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  confirmation  of 
this  grant,  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded  that  the  day  was  appointed 


♦  See  4  Franklin's  Works,  Bigrelow^s  ed.,  1:56, 473 ;  Franklin  to  Foxcroft,  Feb.  4, 1772; 
8  Sparks*  Franklin,  1.  For  a  discnssion  of  this  grant,  see  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest, 
133-139. 

1 5  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  1. 

tSee,  as  to  Walpole*8  agency  in  this  matter,  infra,  J  202. 
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by  the  minister  for  liiin  to  attend  at  court  and  kiss  the  king's  hand  on 
receiving  the  grant.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  interim  some  of 
his  correspondence  with  Franklin  in  furtherance  of  the  lie  volution  wa« 
discovered,  and  instead  of  the  confirmation  he  expected  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  was  fortunate  in  reaching  the  shores  of  France 
in  safety,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Franklin.'  In 
1780  Samuel  Wharton  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  February  9, 
1781,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Delaware  during  the 
years  1782  and  1783.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  district  of  Southwark,  he  having  a  short  time  before  retired  to 
his  country  seat  in  that  suburb,  where  he  anticipated  ending  his  days 
in  peace  and  quietness.  His  will  was  admitted  to  probata  March  26, 
1800.'' • 

''The  Ohio  affair seeiiiH  now  near  aconclutiioD,  and  if  the  present  ministry  stands  a 
little  longer  I  think  it  will  be  completed  to  our  satisfaction.  Mr.  Wharton  has  been 
indefatigable,  and  I  think  scarce  any  one  I  know  would  have  bnen  e<iual  to  the  task, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  get  business  forward  here  in  which  some  party  ])urpose  is  not  to 
be  served."  (Franklin  to  W.  Franklin,  April  20,  1771.  4  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's 
ed.,  395.) 

Franklin's  answer  (April,  1772)  to  Hillsborough's  report  on  Walpole's  grant  is  given 
in  5  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  20  jf.  It  is  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  distinct  colonial  organization  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

A  copy  of  Samuel  Wharton's  pamphlet  on  the  Ohio  grant,  London,  1775  (privately 
printed),  is  In  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

**I  have  read  Mr.  Wharton's  pamphlet  [now  in  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society]. 
The  facts,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are  as  he  states  them.  Justice  is,  I  think,  on  the 
side  of  those  who  contracted  for  the  lands.  But  moral  and  political  rights  sometimes 
differ,  and  sometimes  are  both  snlNlued  by  might."  (Franklin  to  Bache,  September 
13,  1781.    7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  293.) 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coffyn,  of  January  13,  1781,  Franklin  says : 

**Mr.  Wharton  was  still  in  France  when  you  wrote  to  me  concerning  him,  having 
been  unfortunately  detained  many  months  at  L'Orient  by  the  Alliance  going  off  with- 
out him  and  the  accidents  that  befell  the  Ariel,  He  did  not  sail  until  the  18th  inst. 
His  brothers  at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  I  supi>ose  he  is  connected  in  business,  are 
men  of  good  snbstance  and  character."  (Franklin's  Letter-book,  Department  of 
State.) 

Joseph  Wharton  was  in  Nantes  on  February  1,  1779,  and  was  one  of  the  proposed 
referees  a»  to  the  accounts  of  Williams.  As  to  suspension  of  correspondence  between 
Samuel  Wharton  and  Franklin,  see  Franklin  to  Ingenhousz,  May  16,  1783;  8  Frank- 
lin's Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  290. 

Like  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wharton,  jr.,  the  first  revolutionary  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Wharton  took  throughout  the  contest 
a  decided  revolutionary  position,  though  the  large  business  interests  of; 
which  he  was  the  head  compelled  his  remaining  iii  London  for  the  two 
first  years  of  the  war.  It  was  at  that  time  that  it  was  alleged  that  he 
availed  himself  of  personal  information  as  to  the  French-American 
treaty  to  speculate  in  the  funds.    But  it  is  now  clear  that  information 

*  1  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  456. 
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of  that  treaty  reached  the  House  of  OoDimons  at  60  early  a  i)eriod  after 
it  wa»  signed  as  to  have  given  no  margin  for  specuhition.  And  wlien 
Wharton  appeared  iu  1782  as  a  delegate  in  Congress  it  was  in  the 
recognition  on  all  sides  of  his  prior  fidelity  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
He  took  his  seat  without  protest  even  from  Arthur  Lee. 

Iu  a  letter  to  Digges  of  October  7,  1770,  Franklin  declares  that  lie  **  never  nnder- 
Btoodtbat  Mr.  Wharton  received  any  intelligence  from  England  but  what  the  news- 
papers afforded."    (Franklin^s  Letter-book,  Department  of  State.) 

In  the  Franklin  MSS.,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  (vol.  47),  are  letters  from  Samuel  Wharton  of  May  13, 15, 19,20^ 
21,  22,  and  26,  1778,  vindicating  himself  fn>m  Thornton's  aspersions  as  indaracd  by 
Arthur  Loe,  and  asserting  that  he  had  in  no  case  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion corresponded  with  the  British  Government  or  any  agent  thereof. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


JOHN  PA  UL  JONKS-SA  YRE. 


'^''^'' ^ mI^c^^*"""  §  190.  John  Paul,  or  Jobn  Panl  Jones  as  he  sub- 
sequently called  himself,  to  whom  many  papers  in 
the  following  pages  relate,  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  genius  who,  in 
making  diplomacy  for  themselves,  make  a  great  deal  for  diplomatists 
to  write  about.  Born  on  July  C,  1747,  in  Kirkbean,  Scotland,  for  which 
nativity,  among  other  reasons,  he  incurred  the  special  enmity  of  Arthur 
Lee,  he  went  to  sea  when  he  was  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
on  his  first  voyage  visited  Virginia,  where  lived  one  of  his  brothers. 
In  1773  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Virginia,  where  for  the  first  time  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Jones.  In  1775,  when  Congress  determined  to 
organize  a  navy,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant,  and  having 
in  this  capacity  command  of  the  sloop  Providence^  made  several  impor- 
tant captures  of  British  merchant  vessels.  In  1777  he  sailed  for  France 
in  the  Ranger^  and  when  in  France  the  confidence  felt  in  him  by  Frank-v 
lin  and  Vergennes  was  such  that  he  received  orders,  with  the  requisite); 
supplies,  to  proceed  in  that  vessel  to  the  British  coast,  to  operate  there:! 
against  the  enemy  at  his  own  discretion.  On  this  cruise  he  captured  I 
the  British  man-of-war  Drake^  made  one  or  two  successful  incursions 
on  land,  and  seized  a  number  of  valuable  prizes.  On  May  9,  1777,  he 
was  commissioned  to  the  command  of  the  Amphitritej  but  on  this  and 
other  projected  cruises  he  was  unable  to  obtain  force  enough  to  make 
an  effective  cruise,  and  it  was  not  until  August  13,  1779,  that  he  was 
ready  for  another  offensive  cruise.  On  that  day  he  started  for  a  cruise 
on  an  old  Indiaman,  which  he  called,  in  compliment  to  Franklin,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard^  and  with  which  he  was  able  to  associate  the  Alliai^ce 
and  the  PallaSj  and  one  smaller  vessel,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  though 
under  the  American  flag.  Driven  by  a  gale  from  the  waters  of  Leith, 
which  town  he  expected  to  surprise,  he  encountered  a  fleet  of  forty 
British  mercbantmen,  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis^  of  forty-four  guns, 
and  the  Scarborough^  rated  somewhat  lower.  Then  ensued  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  naval  conflicts  on  record.  The  merchantmen  es- 
caped. After  a  desperate  fight  from  7  in  the  evening  till  11,  in  which 
half  the  men  on  each  shii)  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  Serapis  surren- 
dered to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard^  which  however  was  in  such  a  ruined 
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condition  that  she  shortly  afterwards  sank,  Jones  taking  possession  of 
the  Serapis.  The  Scarborough  was  taken  by  the  PallaSj  but  the  AUianctj 
whose  commander  (Landais)  may  at  the  time  have  been  subject  to  one 
of  his  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  except,  when 
it  became  dark,  sailing  around  the  combatants,  and  in  his  confusion 
firing  indiscriminately  at  both.  Jones  for  his  gallantry  received  a  gold 
medal  and  sword  from  Louis  XVI,  and  from  Congress  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  and  the  appointment  to  command  a  ship-of-the-line,  then 
building.  But  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  were  now  over,  as 
\\  the  ship  he  was  appointed  to  had  no  opportunity  to  go  to  sea.  In  1788 
he  entered  temporarily  the  Russian  service  as  rear-admiral,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  exhibit  his  genius  for  command.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1790,  and  when  there  he  received  in  1792  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioner  and  consul  to  Algiers.  He  died  however  before 
his  commission  reached  him.  His  life  in  France  was  beset  with  many 
storms.  With  Landais,  his  chief  associate,  his  relations  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  his  own  constant  waywardness  and  of  Lan- 
td<iis'  occasional  insanit3\  His  troubles  with  Landais,  with  his  own 
^  I  officers,  with  the  French  authorities  and  with  Arthur  Lee,  are,  together 
with  the  incidents  of  his  own  splendid  naval  achievements,  his  daring, 
his  chivalry,  and  his  generosity,  noticed  in  the  following  pages.* 

*' Captain  Landais  had  been  censured  and  deprived  of  his  command  in  eonseqaence 
of  his  misconduct  while  on  the  cruise  with  Joues  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the 
Sirapis,  Wlien  Jones  was  about  to  depart  in  the  JUiance  for  America,  in  Juue,  1780, 
Landais  went  to  L'Oriunt  without  orders,  raised  a  mutiny  among  the  officers  and  sail- 
ors in  consequence  of  their  not  having  been  paid  their  prize-money,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  while  Joues  was  absent.  An  order  was  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  to  arrest  Landais,  but  he  sailed  before  the  order  arrived.  Arthur  Lee 
^,  was  a  piissenger  in  the  AUianctj  and  advised  Landais  to  resist  the  authority  of  Joues, 
( and  take  command  of  the  vessel.  The  passengers  ha<l  reason  to  regret  this  rash  meas- 
ure, however,  before  they  reached  lioston,  to  which  port  they  were  bonud.  Landais 
behaved  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
mand and  to  put  the  vessel  under  the  charge  of  the  first  lieutenant.  In  a  letter  to 
Robert  Morris,  dated  at  L'Orient,  June  27,  Jones  speaks  of  this  affair  as  follows: 

**  'What  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  is  that,  after  I  had  obtaineii  from  the  govern- 
ment the  means  of  transporting  to  America  under  a  good  protection  the  arms  and 
clothing  I  had  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Lee  should  have  found  means  to  defeat  my 
;  intentions.  I  thank  God  I  am  of  no  party,  and  have  no  brothers  or  relations  to  serve : 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Lee  has  acted  in  this  matter  merely  because  I  would  not 
Itecome  the  enemy  of  the  venerable,  the  wise,  and  the  good  Frauklin,  whose  heart, 
as  well  as  head,  does  and  will  always  do  honor  to  human  nature.  I  know  the  great 
and  good  in  this  kingdom  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  American  who  has  appeared 
in  Europe  since  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  if  my  testimony  could  add  anything  to 
Fraiiklin^s  reputation,  I  could  witness  the  universal  veneration  and  esteem  with 
which  his  name  inspires  all  ranks,  not  only  at  Versailles  and  all  over  this  kingdom, 
but  also  in  Spain  and  Holland.  And  I  can  add,  from  the  testimony  of  the  first  char- 
acters of  other  nations,  that  with  them  envy  itself  is  dumb  when  the  nameof  Frank- 


*  8ee  index,  title  Jones.     For  Jones*  vindication  of  his  coarse  as  to  the  Atlimwoe^  see 
Jones  to  board  of  admiralty,  Mar.  3, 1782,  infra* 
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lin  is  but  mentioned.*"    (7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  eO.,  108,  109,  citing  Life  of 
Paul  Jones,  New  York  ed.,  183:{,  201-279  )* 

In  a  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  to  SarsHeld,  of  August  26,  1780,  Landais  is  thus  spoken 
of:  **  that  for  the  uuexaniplcd  ill  behavior  of  Captain  Laudais,  whose  reason  appears 
to  have  sufi'ered  by  his  uiinfortune  in  France,  he  was  at  leugtli  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
command  and  the  frigate  was  brought  into  port  by  the  first  lieutenant." 

Effect  of  his  orniaea.       §  191.  xiie  life  of  Paul  Joiies  lias  been  frequently 

written,  and  by  able  writers  tlio  incidents  of  his  re- 
markable career  have  been  discussed. t  Perhaps  the  eff'ect  of  his 
cruises  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  two  eminent  English 
historians : 

*' The  insult  to  the  British  coast  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  was 
less  galling  to  the  national  pride  than  somo  much  smaller  transactions  in  the  north. 
Paul  Jones,  in  his  birth  a  Sqotchman,  in  his  feelings  a  bitter  enemy  to  his  native  land, 
in  his  career  and  conduct  a  mere  adventurer,  but  no  doubt  a  bold  and  hardy  seaman, 
held  at  this  period  a  commission  in  the  Americau  service.  \V  ith  his  squadron  of  three 
ships  and  one  armed  brigantine,  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  he  attacked  our  Baltic 
fleet,  convoyed  by  Captain  Pearson  in  the  Serapis,  and  Captain  Piercy  in  the  Scar- 
borough.  Both  these  ships  ho  took  after  ii  most  desperate  engagement;  and  though 
his  own  principal  vessel,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  had  been  supplied  by  France, 
was  so  far  damaged  in  the  action  that  it  sank  two  days  afterwards,  yet  he  carried  his 
prizes  safe  into  the  ports  of  Holland.  Paul  .Tones  with  his  remaining  ships  next 
appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  still  a  boy,  was  at  Edinbnrgh 
on  this  occasion,  and  has  vividly  described  the  humiliation  felt  by  the  bettor  spirits 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  should  be  threatened  by  what  seemed  to  be  three  trifling 
sloops  or  brigs,  scarce  flt  to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village."  But  by  a  ''powerful 
west  wind"  Jones  was  sw^ept  from  the  coast.    (G  Mahon's  History  of  England,  410.) 

''A  far  more  enterprising  seaman  than  those  who  guided  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  was,  however,  at  this  time  hovering  aronnd  the  British  coast.  Paul  Jones,  the 
most  daring  and  successful  of  American  corsairs,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  He  had 
been  on  sea  since  his  twelfth  year,  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  had  settled  down  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  was  the  first  man  to  raise  the  flag  of 
independence  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  1777  he  had  a  roving  commission  in  a  ship  called 
the  Ranger.  In  1778  he  made  a  descent  upon  Whitehaven,  in  Scotland,  set  fire  to  the 
shipping,  took  two  forts,  spiked  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Lord  Selkirk  near  Kirkcnd bright. t  In  1779  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  small 
squadron  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  port  L'Orient,  and  which  consisted  of  three  ships, 
carrying  respectively  forty,  thirty-six,  and  thirty-two  guns,  with  two  smaller  vessels. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  hanging  aronnd  the  coast  of  Kerry  and  making 
frequent  descents,  and  in  the  following  month  he  appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  in  intercepting  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
the  Baltic  which  was  convoyed  by  the  Serapis,  a  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  under  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  commanded  by  Captain  Piercy,  a  ship  of 
twenty  guns.    A  desperate  fight  ensued  which  lasted  for  between  two  and  three  hours. 


'In  179'i  Jones  was  appointed  confidential  agent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Algiers,  but  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  this  mission,  Jones  having  die<l  before  he  received  his  commission. 
(Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  208.) 

t  Jones'  Life,  by  Sherbourne,  N.  Y.,  1851 ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Jones,  1841;  Simms' 
Life  of  Jones,  1845;  1  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  chap.  14  ;  and  also  discussion  in  2  Par- 
ton's  Franklin,  335/.;  Cooper's  American  Navy,  chap.  Hff. 

t  He  afterwards  returned  to  Lady  Selkirk  the  family  silver. 
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For  some  time  the  hostile  ships  lay  so  close  together  that  the  muulee  of  their  gons 
touched.  The  ships  on  both  sides  were  almost  torn  to  pieces  and  mach  more  than  half 
of  their  crews  killed  or  woauded.  At  leugth  the  English  ships  of  war,  being  almost 
sinking,  were  obliged  to  surrender,  but  the  merchant  fleet  they  had  convoyed  escaped 
safely  to  shore.''    (4  Lecky's  History  of  England,  113.) 

**  American  privateers  infest  our  coast<s ;  they  keep  Scotland  in  alarms,  and  even  the 
harbi^r  of  Dublin  has  been  newly  strengtheuetl  with  cannon."  (Walpole  to  Mann, 
July  17,  1777,  6  Cunningham's  Walpole,  4(U).) 

"  Have  you  seen  in  the  papers  the  excellent  letter  of  Panl  Jonea  to  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  f  Kile  noas  dit  bien  des  Veritas!  I  doubt  poor  Sir  Joseph  can  not  answer  them. 
Dr.  Franklin  hiniMcIf,  I  should  think,  was  the  author.  It  is  certainly  written  by  a 
tirst-rate  pen  and  not  by  a  common  man  of  war."  (Horace  Walpolo  to  the  Countess 
of  Ossory,  October  I,  1782,  8  Cunningham's  Walpole,  2Sii,) 

stftphenSjjrerjnaEu-iish       §  192.  Qf  the  caHier  history  of  tbis  extraordi- 

uary  personage  the  late  William  B.  Beed,  in  his  life 
of  Joseph  Keed,*  thus  writer: 

**  Stephen  Sayre  was  a  native  of  Long  Island  and  graduated  at  Princeton.  In  1766 
he  was,  as  aptx^ars  from  letters  in  my  possession,  a  sort  of  land  agent,  and  correspond- 
ent of  Charles  Townsbend,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  1774,  being  in  £ng- 
Jand  in  the  intensity  of  the  Wilkesexcitement,  Sayre  and  William  Lee,  two  Americans, 
were  elected  sheriffs  of  London. t  At  this  time  he  was  a  bustli:ig  partisan,  active  it 
would  seem  on  the  side  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  conntry  and  in  strict  comrannion 
with  the  opposition  leiiders.  He  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendly  aasocia- 
jtion  with  Lonl  Chatham,  t  In  1775  Mr.  Say r^  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
)i(  charge  of  high  treason,  on  the  absnrd  allegation  of  a  plan  to  seize  the  king  on  his 
way  to  Parliament  and  to  overturn  the  government  by  bribing  the  guards.  After  a 
close  and  severe  confinement  of  five  days  he  was  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  by  Lonl 
Mansfield.  In  the  t^Oth  vol o me  of  St-ate  Trials,  1286,  is  a  report  of  the  action  for  false 
iniprisou:iiont  broii«;ht  by  Sayre  against  Lord  Roehford.  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  £i,0()0,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  point  of  law,  which  was  aobee- 
quently  ruled  in  fiivor  of  the  defendant  and  the  verdict  set  aside.  (2  W.  Blackstone, 
11G5.)  Horace  Walpole  gives  a  very  grotesque  account  of  this  affair  iu  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann.  (Vol.  2,  340.)  The  most  detailed  narrative,  however,  will  be  found  in 
the  State  Trials  and  Annual  Register.  General  Howe  discoveretl  in  Mr.  Cushing's 
house  in  Boston,  in  1775,  a  number  of  lett^^rs  from  Franklin  and  Sayre,  which  were 
sent  to  the  ministr3'  to  show  *■  the  train  carried  on  by  these  gentlemen  to  stir  up  this 
country  into  rebellion.*  **^ 

As  to  Sayre's  appearance  in  the  Wilkes  arena  Dr.  William  Shippen,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  brother-in-law  of  Richard  and  Arthnr  Lee,  thus  wrote  to 
Kichard  H.  Lt^e  on  Augnst  14, 1773,  as  follows : 

**  Our  brother  is  shining  before  the  livery  of  London  in  much  applauded  speeches  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Sayre  as  sheriff  of  London,  and  by  his  eloquence  gained  a  great  majority 
of  bauds  in  favor  of  Stephen  Sayre  and  Alderman  Plummer.  What  strange  impudent 
Americans!  Do  you  remember  Sayre  ?  He  was  in  Virginia  some  years  ago  soliciting 
tobacco  commissions  aiir?  did  not  behave  wtU  ;  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Bardt^  Co.^ 
{28  South.  Lit.  Mess..  1^4.) 


•  Life  of  Keed,  27.  note. 

t  The  po?t  to  which  William  Lee  was  elected  was.  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  alderman* 

X  4  Chatham's  Con-espondence,  :JW,:^9,  360,  ,166. 

$3  Washington's  Works,  186. 
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The  character  of  the  Wilkes  movement  has  been  already  discussed.* 
It  was  characteristic  of  Wilkes  that  those  he  used  as  associates  in  his 
campaigns  he  left  to  shift  for  themselves  when  his  own  ends  had  been 
satisfied.  And  such  was  the  discredit  that  fell  on  them  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  agitations  the  heartless  insincerity  of  which  he  himself 
al'terwards  boastingly  disclosed,  that  in  England  they  were  not  able 
to  shift  for  themselves  successfully. 

His  adventures  in  Berlin.        §  193^  'pj^e  next  wc  hear  of  Sayrc  is  in  a  letter  of 

J      Oopennagen.     Stock*  ^  ^ 

^  hofm.  and  St  Peters-  June  11, 1777,  by  Arthur  Lee  to  the  committee  of  for- 
eign affairs,  where  it  is  simply  stated  that  "Mr.  Sayre 
accompanies  in  place  of  Mr.  Oarmicha«l  (as  secretary),  who, after  prom* 
ising,  refused  to  go,'^  and  on  June  28, 1777,  Lee  writes  to  the  committee 
that  his  private  papers  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  had  got  for  a 
time  into  the  possession  of  Elliott,  the  British  minister,  by  which,  as 
afterward  appeared,  the  British  Government  was  informed  of  the  nego- 
tiations then  on  foot  between  the  American  commissioners  and  Ver- 
gennes.  ^N'o  one  can  rea<1  the  correspondence  without  being  struck  with 
the  nonchalance  with  which  this  performance  was  treated  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  a  king  who  was  generally  quick  enough  to  resent  any  foreign 
invasion  of  his  sovereignty,  and  who  was  then  very  much  irritated  on 
other  grounds  against  England.  Arthur  Lee  represented  a  power  Fred- 
erick had  recognized  as  a  belligerent ;  and  Frederick  would  have  had 
as  good  ground  for  serious  remonstrance  against  England  as  England 
would  have  had  against  the  United  States  if  by  order  of  the  United 
States  minister  in  London  the  papers  of  the  Confederate  envoy  in  Lon- 
don had  been  stolen  from  his  desk  and  then  the  theft  avowed.t  Arthur 
Lee  had  no  doubt  greatly  provoked  Frederick  by  his  pertinacious  ap- 
peals for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  after 
Frederick  had  peremptorily  refused  to  hear  him ;  but  of  in  any  way  as- 
senting to  the  British  "  theft"  nocharge  could  justly  be  imputed  to  him. 

In  the  note  above  quoted,  by  WHliam  B.  Rcud,  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  ''  theft" 
that  'Hhere  is  extant  a  manuscript  narrative  on  the  subject,  drawn  up  many  years 
after  by  Sayre  himself,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  the  self-glorification  that  per- 
vades it,  is  curions  and  interesting.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  William  J.  Dnane,  esq.'' 
Of  this  letter  there  is  a  copy  in  volume  97  of  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  College. 

In  this  paper  Sayre  states  that  Elliott  *^  bribed  the  servant  of  the  American 
agents  to  deliver  him  their  papers.  This  was  done  while  they  were  out  of  the  city. 
He  had  them  in  his  possession  from  I  o'clock  to  2  o'clock  at  night;  took  copies  and 
extracts,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  British  minister  at  Dantzig."  Sayre  proceeds  to 
speak  of  himself  as  a  friend  of  Chatham,  of  his  feats  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  of 
his  operations  at  St.  Petersburg  in  thwarting  British  operations  in  that  city. 

On  November  7.  1777,  Sayre  presented  to  Franklin  a  plan  for  obtain- 
ing ships  for  America,  and  announced  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica the  next  spring. 


•  Snpra,  $  138. 

t  Supra,  $  144 ;  and  see  particularly  note  to  Lee's  letter  to  commissioners  of  June  2t^, 
1777,  infra,  where  are  given  the  comments  of  Carlisle  and  of  Wraxall. 
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On  December  25, 1777,  according  to  the  Lee  Papers,*  Sayre,  at  Copen- 
hagen, addressed  the  commissioners  at  Paris  as  to  the  disposition  of 
Denmark  towards  America,  and  as  to  his  own  plans  of  retiiro  to 
America. 

On  January  13,  1779,  he  wrote  to  Franklin  that  he  had  applied  for 
employment  in  Amerii^a,  and  that  '^  I  look  niK)n  myself  as  a  modem 
Don  Quixote,  going  about  to  protect  and  relieve  the  virtaoas  in  dis- 
tress.''t 

On  March  21, 1779,  he  informed  Franklin,  from  Copenhagen,  of  his 
quarrel  with  Arthur  Lee,  saying  that  it  **  was  with  infinite  difficalty 
I  restrained  myself  from  an  open  rupture  with  one  of  them  (Arthnr) 
while  at  Berlin.  I  conceive  that  he  did  us  infinite  prejudice  there, 
though  he  might  have  done  great  and  essential  service.  I  found  my- 
self too  weak  to  supi)ort  an  opposition  to  him,  and  too  delicately  cir- 
cumstanced even  to  complain." 

In  May,  1779,  Sayre,  according  to  a  letter  from  Yorke,  in  the  Sparks 
Collection  at  Harvard  College,  was  in  Amsterdam,  but  ^'  received  no- 
where except  by  Neufville." 

Notwithstanding  Sayre's  announcing  to  Franklin  that  he  had  quar- 
relled with  Arthur  Lee,  we  have  a  letter  from  Arthur  Jjce  to  Priugle, 
already  given,  in  which  Lee,  on  August  3, 1779,  mentions  that  he  ia  in- 
formed by  Sayre  that  Dumas  is  at  Passy,  trying  corruptly  to  influence 
Franklin  to  give  a  loan  agency  to  a  French  house,  though  ^^  the  house 
of  Grand,  in  whose  hands  it  is  at  present^  is  in  partnership  with  Deane 
(in  which  probably  the  doctor  may  share)."} 

When  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  early  in  1779,  Sayre  volun- 
teered, according  to  his  own  account  as  detailed  in  the  next  section,  to 
attend  conferences  as  to  the  armed  neutrality  then  proposed  by  Russia; 
and  in  these  places  he  presented  himself  in  the  guise,  as  it  seems,  of  a 
representative  from  the  American  Congress,  under  what  pretenses  and 
with  what  success  will  be  narrated  in  the  next  section. 

On  October  10,  1779,  he  wrote  to  Franklin,  asking  to  be  apiH>inted 
captain  of  the  Allwnce  frigate. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  in  a  not«  from  Franklin  to  Dumas  of  Novem- 
bers, 1779,  stating  that  Sayre  had  applied  for  a  commission  as  privateer, 
which  had  been  refused,  as  he  could  not  give  the  requisite  security. 
In  July,  178(),  he  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  his  feats  at  that 
place  our  minister,  Dana,  who  arrived  there  in  the  following  summer, 
appears  to  have  had  no  information ;  and  he  has  nothing  to  say  about 
him  in  his  dispatches,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if 


•  Harvard  MSS. 

t  III  a  cliararteristic  •*  intercepted"  letter  of  Sayre*8,  dated  Aug.  25,  1778,  he  aakn 
hi8  f'orreHpoiideiit  to  obtain  for  bim  a  privateer  agency  iu  Copenhagen,  but  a-sksthat 
tb<>  Paris  comiinHHioncrs  be  not  oonsnlteil ;  **doD*i  trnst  that  channel,  but  try  every 
other." 

I  See  hotter,  supra j  'J  147. 
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Sayre  had  been  known  at  St.  Petersburg  as  an  American  envoy.  But 
tbis  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  attention  paid  to  Sayre's 
proceedings  by  Harris,  then  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
Harris'  published  correspondence  Sayre  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  American j 
agent,  spy,  and  speculator,'^  who  accused  the  English  of  being  the! 
authors  of  a  certain  fire  by  which  the  Russian  fleet  was  injured;  and 
who,  in  an  attempt  to  get  compensation  for  a  ship  he  falsely  alleged  to 
hare  been  so  destroyed,  was  foiled  by  Harris.*  And  in  other  as  yet 
unpublished  dispatches  of  Harris,  Sayre  receives  the  following  addi- 
tional notices : 

''No  Englishman  is  known  to  him.  He  has  called  on  the  French  charj;6  d'affaires, 
who  does  not  choose  to  trust  him.  Ho  visited  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  as  sho 
suspected  who  he  was,  she  advised  him  to  leave  the  country  directly.  *  *  *  He  is 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  hs  ho  meets  with  no  encouragement  anywhere,  I 
flatter  myself  ho  will  depart  without  my  giving  him  consequence  by  ministerial 
interposition."    (Harris  to  Stormont,  April  24,  May  5,  1780.) 

"Sayre,  after  having  employed  various  methods  to  gain  importance  and  to  excite 
coriosity,  seems  at  last  resolved  to  leave  ns.  He  said  before  one  of  the  persons  I  had 
set  abont  him  that  he  was  sent  on  a  fooVs  errand  ;  that  he  had  succeeded  in  nothing, 
and  was  only  making  himself  ridiculous  by  staying  here.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  in  any  shape  accroditod  by  the  Congress,  or  come  with  any  other  view  than  to 
try  the  ground.  I  am  told  that  he  is  plausible,  impudent,  and  indiscreet,  with  bet< 
ter  parts  than  judgment,  enterprising  in  forming  a  bold  project,  but  nneqnal  to  its 
execution.  Ho  bears  every  feature  of  a  rebellious  adventurer,  but  is  without  those 
qualities  requisite  t-o  obtain  the  confidence  even  of  his  own  pai-ty.  I  am  convinced 
had  he  remained  here  no  inconvenience  would  have  attended  it;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  he  departs  disappointed  and  dissatisfied."  (Same  to  name,  May  1  [12],  1780; 
see  also  same  to  same,  May  15  [2<)],  1780;  July  18,  1780.     Bancroft  MSS.) 

One  thing  in  respect  to  Sayre's  St.  Petersburg  adventures  is  plain, 
and  that  is,  that  he  was  there  without  any  authority  whatever  from 
Congress,  or  from  any  one  authorized  to  act  for  Congress. 

On  June  12,  1782,  Sayre,  being  then  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Franklin,  sug- 
gesting that  it  be  made  a  condition  of  peace  that  Porto  Bico  be  niadei^ 
a  free  port,  and  proposing  that  he  be  made  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

"*"in"thoX1ted^statei""^''        ^  ^^^'  ^"  ^^^^  Sayre  appeared  before  Congress ^ 

with  a  claim  for  services  rendered  abroad  during" 
the  Revolution,  and  this  claim  was  referred  to  Jay,  then  secretar3'  of 
foreign  ali'airs.  On  April  7,  1785,  Jay  reported  that  so  far  as  such 
claim  was  for  services  at  Copenhagen  in  furthering  the  treaty  of  arnuMl 
neutrality  it  was  without  support,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  reason- 
able compensation  for  his  services  as  secretary  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  that 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  be  consulted  as  to  what  those  services 
were.  In  1794,  tlie  claim  being  renewed,  it  appeared  that  Sayre  had 
not  applied  to  Franklin  or  Leo  for  a  statement  as  proposed,  Franklin 
having  died  and  Sayre's  relations  with  Lee  being  unfriendly.  Edmund 
Randolph,  to  whom,  as  secretary  of  state,  the  claim  was  then  referred, 


1  Malmeshnry  Correspondence,  2t*X 
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reported  in  favor  of  allowing  a  salary  to  Sayre  during  the  period  for 
which  he  was  in  service  in  Berlin.  On  December  16,  1794^  Sayre  had 
leave  to  withdraw  his  petition*  The  claina,  however,  came  np  again  in 
ISOO,  and  on  March  4,  1800,  Dwight  Foster,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
1  mittee  of  claims,  reported  against  it  in  toto^  holding  that  Sayre  was  not 
I  a  political  agent  but  a  private  adventurer;  that  he  was  not  at  any  time 
secretary  of  the  Berlin  legation ;  that  he  could  readily  have  got  the 
proof  to  sustain  his  claim  from  Arthur  Lee,  as  they  were  in  New  York 
together  after  Jay's  report  was  made,  but  that  he  waited  until  Franklin 
and  Lee  were  dead,  but  that  Lee  had  expressed  himself  against  the 
claim  in  all  its  bearings.    The  claim  was  then  again  defeated. 

In  1805  it  once  more  made  its  appearance,  and  was  referred  to 
Madison,  as  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  a  report  of  January  31, 1805, 
after  referring  to  prior  reports,  and  saying  that  Sayre's  claim  to  an 
additional  allowance  from  Congress,  ^U)eing  supported  only  by  the 
kind  of  proof  which  he  adduces,  must  necessarily  be  submitted  on  its 
peculiar  merits,  held  that  the  reasonableness  of  his  claim  to  remn- 
neration  for  services  of  a  general  nature  after  he  left  Berlin,  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  au  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Congress,  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  them  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  he  sets  forth  and  the 
species  of  evidence  he  adduces  to  support  them."  No  favorable  action, 
however,  was  taken,  and  in  1807  the  claim  again  was  sent  to  Congress, 
being  limited  at  this  time  to  ^^  remuneration  for  the  time  he  was  ac^ 
ually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  usual  allowance  for  returning  home."  The  house  commit- 
tee of  claiuis,  on  January  12,  1807,  sustained  this  claim  and  reported  a 
resolution  for  its  settlement.  The  resolution  passed  both  houses  in 
this  shiipe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charges  in  the  claim  as  originally  pre- 
sented was  that  for  compensation  for  services  in  attending  a  congress 
at  Stockholm  in  1778,  and  in  using  effective  influence  to  induce  Bnssia  to 
undertake  the  league  for  armed  neutrality.  To  sustain  this,  Sayre 
])rodueerl  what  Dwight  Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  claims 
ot*  1800,  calls  "  a  small  piece  of  paper  which  Mr,  Sayre  says  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Franklin  to  the  Danish  ministry,  and  couched  in  the  following  terms: 
*  Passy,  l)ec(Miiber  25,  1778.  I  have  considered  this  proposition,  and 
see  no  objection  to  it.  I  will  write  to  the  Congress  in  favor  of  it,  if  de- 
sired. The  Congress,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  draw  no  bills  of  ex- 
change on  me  without  enabling  me  to  pay  them.  We  have  paid  all  their 
bills  hitherto.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Sayre's  being  well  received  by 
Congress,  agreeable  to  them,  and  very  proper  to  be  employed  in  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  connection  of  commerce.'"  Now  as  to  this  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  was  no  pix)of  that  the  handwriting  was  Frank- 
lin's; that  the  contents  and  style  of  the  letter  were  inconsistent  l>oth 
with  his  style  and  his  own  statements  before  and  afterwards;  that  Con- 
gress did  draw  on  him  frequently  without  enabling  him  to  pay ;  that 
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uo  trace  of  the  note  is  to  be  found  among  Franklin's  papers;  that  it  was 
never  i)roduce(l  till  after  Franklin's  death  ;  and  that  in  December,  1778, 
no  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  by  Franklin,  it  being  the  period, 
probably,  of  one  of  his  attacks  of  gout.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
liave  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Sayre,  heretofcre  unpublished,  in  which, 
on  March  31, 1779,*  he  informs  Sayre  that  he  had  no  power  to  give  hinu 
any  employment  worth  accepting,  and  then,  in  answer  to  Sayre's  sta-te-i' 
raent  that  he  had  "audiences"  with  eminent  people  in  Copenhagen, 
the  pertinent  question  is  asked :  *'  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  a  dep- 
uty of  Congress  was  at  Stockholm ;  did  you  obtain  the  audiences  you 
mention  on  assuming  that  character  f^  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Frank- 
lin did  not  write  the  memorandum  of  December  25, 1778,  and  that  Sayre 
went  to  Stockholm  claiming  a  position  to  which  he  was  not  entitledJ^' 
And  that  Sayre  at  the  time  acknowledged  this  appears  from  a  letter 
from  him  to  Franklin  of  April  13,  1779,  now  among  the  Franklin  Pa- 
pers in  the  archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

**  Your  exceUency  may  easily  suppose  that  nftor  tlie  matters  wliicb  passed  at  Ber- 
lin were  become  public  I  was  considered  and  universally  denominated  a  deputy  of 
Congress,  and  tbougli  I  have  on  some  occasions  been  under  necessity  of  denying  it,  1 
was  not  believed.''  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  certain  interviews  he  hail  with 
persous  in  authority  as  to  West  India  cessions. 

"After  the  peace  of  17e<3  Mr.  Sayre  returned  to  America,  and  resided  at  Point 
Breeze,  near  Bordentown,  afterwards  the  seat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1795  ho  was 
au  active  opponent  of  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  and  had  a  largOk 
share  in  the  attacks  on  Jay's  treaty.  (I  Gibbs'  Wolcott,  247.)  Professor  George' 
Tucker  tells  me  he  remembers  seeing  him  at  Richmond,  where  it  was  understood  he 
was  au  agent  of  Miranda.  Ho  died  in  Virglniu  about  the  year  1820.  A  life  of  luore 
singular  though  profitless  variety  is  rarely  found."    (I  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  27,  note.) 


•  See  tw/r  '  of  that  date. 
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A  ISTIX'-BAXCIiOFT, 

Austin's  socraagoncy  for        §  195.  Jonathan  Loriiiff  Austin  was  born  iu  Bos- 

ton  in  January,  174S,  was  graduated  in  Harvard 
College  in  1766,  and  went  into  business  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  remained  until  the  war  broke  out.  He  then  Lecanie 
lirst  major  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  then  aid  to  General  Sulli- 
van, and  then  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  boanl  of  war.  He  aete<J 
as  secretary  to  Franklin,  and  occasionally  as  his  secret  agent  in  Eng- 
land, until  1779,  when  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  with  dispatches 
from  the  commissioners.  Massachusetts  sent  him  to  Europe  iu  IISO 
as  an  agent  to  procure  a  loan,  but  he  wascapture<l  by  a  British  cruiser 
on  the  way,  and  though  subsequ<*ntly  released,  returne<l  in  the  fall  of 
1781  without  success  in  this  particular  mission.  He  was  apiH>iut€d 
Fourth  of  July  orator  in  Boston  in  1780;  was  state  treasurer  and  sub 
sequently  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  several  terms 
state  senator.  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  high  position  of 
^^a  man  who,  as  Franklin's  con tidential  agent  in  dealing  with  the  English 
^opposition,  was  involved  by  Arthur  Lee  in  the  charge  of  stock  jobbing. 
» The  charge  was  groundless,  Austin  being  a  man  of  singular  probity  and 
loyalty.  But  the  facA  of  his  acting  as  emissary  in  such  a  relation,  com- 
municating Franklin's  views,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  to  the  English 
opposition,  shows  what  the  position  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
opposition  was.  They  believed  that  the  subjugation  of  America  would 
be  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  England  ;  and  in  view  of  the  ]>rolui- 
bility  of  such  a  result,  and  of  the  ruin  of  free  principles  which  would 
follow,  we  can  understand  why  they  shouhl  welcome  any  inforoiation 
which  would  strengthen  the  position  they  held. 

In  2  Partou's  Life  and  Times  of  Franklin,  30(i,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  b a ve  remarked  before  tbat  Dr.  Franklin  babitnally  made  nseofbisacqiiaiDtauc^ 
witb  tbe  b'aders  of  tbe  Englinb  opposition  to  convey  to  England  correct  information 
of  tlie  state  of  tbin;j:Min  America.  Tbe  interests  of  America  and  tbe  int-ercstsof  tbat  op- 
position were  identical ;  a  victory  in  tbe  United  States  over  the  king's  trmips  presaged 
and  bastened  tbe  decisive  victory  in  tbe  Hons(M>f  Oonnnonsover  tbe  king*8  hired  major- 
ity. During  the  jirogress  of  tbe  late  negotiations  Dr.  Franklin  resolved  upon  Mend- 
ing to  England  Mr.  Austin,  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  giving  I^nl  Shelbnrne,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Hnrke,  Lord  Hockingbam,  and  tbe  liberal  meml^ers  of  Parliament  Huch  a  com- 
plete iusigbt  into  American  atfairs  as  would  enable  them  to  dewouAtrate  the  iiui»aa»i- 
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bility  of  reducing  the  States  to  bubinissioii.  The  tiirange  spectacle  was  tlieii  aiTorded 
of  tlie  most  einiuent  British  Htatesincii  iissuciating  with  and  eutertainiug  in  their% 
holiness  a  commissioned  emissary  of  their  king's  revolted  subjects ;  the  king's  own  son' 
and  heir  not  disdaining  his  society.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  however,  and  few 
persons  even  at  this  late  day  are  aware  that  such  an  audacious  niissicm  was  ever 
undertaken.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  l^f2(>,  his  family  gave  the  public  a  brief 
account  *  of  this  singular  adventure  to  the  following  effect: 

*•' As  a  preparatory  measure  Dr.  Franklin  required  Mr.  Austin  to  burn  in  his  pres- 
ence every  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  his  friends  in  America;  in  exchange 
for  which  he  gave  him  two  letters,  which  ho  assured  him  would  opeu  an  easy  com- 
munication to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  *  ♦  ♦  Trusting  to 
his  prudence,  and  enjoining  on  him  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  preserve  from 
all  but  the  proper  persons  the  secret  of  his  connection  with  the  commissioners.  Dr. 
Franklin  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  a  conveyance  to  England.     »     •     • 

"The  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  see  and  converse  with  an  intelligent  American  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  that  distinguished  man  and  was  recently  from  the  country  of  their  all- 
engrossing  interest,  brought  Mr.  Austin  into  personal  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  master  spirits  of  the  age.' 

"In  reporting  the  progress  of  his  mission  Mr.  Austin  writes: 

"'My  time  passed  with  so  little  of  the  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I  was  not 
assured  it  w.'vs  otherwise  I  should  think  myself  without  useful  employment.  The 
mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  of  curiosity  or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to, 
and  wholly  according  to  my  own  inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of 
Parliament,  to  which  I  have  ready  admission,  and  have  been  particularly  enjoined 
to  attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affairs.  Dinner,  or,  as  it  might 
be  called,  supper,  wiiich  follows,  is  the  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affairs  of 
our  country.  I  am  invariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting 
of  seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  Tlie  company  is  always 
composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  few  others,  and  no  question  which 
yon  can  conceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowledge  per- 
mits. I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  the  various  titles  which  different  ranks  require.  My 
small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this  tronble  in  Paris;  but  here  I  frequently 
find  myself  at  fault,  which  subjects  me  to  embarrassment  that  is  yet  forgiven  to  a 
stranger.' 

"Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Sholburne;  placed^ 
under  the  particular  protection  of  his  chaplain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly;  intro-' 
duced  to  the  present  king  (George  IV),  then  a  lad,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fox;  was! 
present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  opposition,  and  was  called  upon  to  explain  and 
defend  the  cause  and  character  of  his  countrymen  in  the  freedom  of  colloquial  dis-| 
cussion  before  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  amid  the  doubts  of  some,  the  ridicule  j 
of  others,  the  censure  of  many,  and  the  inquiries  of  all.     •     *     • 

"  The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  family  he  continued  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Paris. 
Being  charged  with  the  dispatches  of  the  commissioners  to  Congress,  he  left  France 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1779.  A  very  liberal  compensation  was  made 
him  by  Congress  for  his  services  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Austin  returned  to  his  business 
at  Boston"! 


V 


Edward  Bancroft:  hib  his-        §  [90.  vVe  now  approach  the  question  whether  w 

Edward  Bancroft,  who  will  frequently  appear  in  • 
the  following  pages  as  Franklin's  confidential  agent,  was  at  the  time  of 


•Published  in  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  1826. 
t  As  to  English  intermediaries,  see  tn/ra,  $  107. 
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i|  sneh  agency  iu  British  employ.    It  may  be  that  at  some  future  period 

'^      ^  we  may  obtain  information  which  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  qnestion 

definitely.    At  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  marshaling 

such  authorities  as  bear  on  the  issue,  giving  merely  incidental  oom- 

ments  on  their  weight. 

In  Leslie  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  Biography  we  have  the  follow- 
ing : 

''Edward  Bancroft,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S.  (1744-1821),  natnrnlist  and  chemist,  a  mftn  of 
versatile  talents,  and  friend  of  Franklin  and  Priestly,  published  in  1769  an  able  tract- 
ate in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  A!i:erican  Colonies.  He  paid  several  visits  to 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  published  in  1769  a  Natural  History  of  Gaiani, 
containing  much  novel  information.  In  1770  he  published  a  novel  entitled  Charles 
Went  worth.  In  later  life  he  became  principally  concerned  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, iu  which  he  made  important  discoveries.  In  178.')  an  act  of  Parliament  secured 
him  special  rights  of  importing  and  using  a  certain  kin<l  of  oak  bark  in  calico  print- 
ing, but  in  1799  a  bill  which  hntl  pansed  the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  his 
rights  for  seven  years  failed  to  pass  the  Lords,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
many  northern  calico  printervS.  Bancroft  was  bitterly  disappointed,  as  he  considered 
he  had  exercised  his  rights  liberally,  and  in  loss  than  twelve  months  the  bark  in 
qnestion  rose  to  three  times  the  price  at  which  Bancroft  ha<l  invariably  supplied  it, 
and  at  which  by  the  ])ropose<l  bill  he  would  have  been  bound  to  snpply  it  for  seven 
years  more.  In  1794  he  published  the  tirst  volume  of  an  ext«nde<l  work  on  colors  and 
calico  printing.  It  was  completed,  the  first  volume  being  remodeled,  in  1813.  The 
work  contains  a  valuable  account  and  discussion  of  the  theory  of  colors  aod  the 
methods  of  fixing  them.^* 

It  may  be  added  that  Bancroft  had  been  for  several  years  before  the 
war  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  had  wriitea  in  that 
]);iper  a  series  of  strong  articles  in  maintenance  of  American  rights  and 
in  vindication  of  Dr.  Franklin's  position  as  to  the  Hutchinson  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  historian  Bancroft,  Edward  Ban- 
p  croft  *^  accepted  the  post  of  a  paid  American  spy  to  prepare  himself  for 
'  the  more  lucrative  office  of  a  double  spy  for  the  British  ministers."  It 
is  further  said  that  ^^Deane  called  over  Bancroft  as  if  he  had  been  a 
colleague,  showed  him  his  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions^  took 
him  as  a  companion  in  his  journeys  to  Versailles,  and  repeated  to  him 
exactly  all  that  passed  in  the  interviews  with  the  minister.  Bancroft 
returned  to  England,  and  his  narrative  for  the  British  ministry  is  a  full 
record  of  the  lirst  oilicial  intercourse  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  kuowletlge  thus  obtained  enabled  the  British  ambassador 
to  embarrass  the  shipment  of  supplies  by  timely  remonstrances,  for  the 
French  cabinet  was  unwilling  to  appear  openly  as  the  complioe  of  the 
insurgents.''  • 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Bigelow;  +  by  the  writer  of  a  note  on 
Bancroft  in  Api>leton's  Encyclopedia  of  Biography;  and  by  Doniol, 
(vol.  2,  p.  102,  note,)  who  however,  simply  relies  on  the  historian  Ban- 
croft :    "  L'amcricain  (Deaue)  ne  pouvait  assez  vanter  les  services  qtfil 


•  l»  Bancroft's  United  States,  (ed.  1866.)  62,  64,  65. 
t  6  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  167,  ii. 
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croyait  devoir  k  Bancroft.    Celui-ci  6tait-il  pay6  cher  aa  foreign  office  t 
Kous  Pignorons ;  en  tont  cas,  il  se  fais«iit  payer  aussi  par  Deane." 

On  the  qaestion  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  to  the  American  cause  during 
the  Eevolution  we  may  first  notice  the  correspondence  between  George 
III  and  Lord  North  : 

''I  can  not  say  that  I  look  upon  iutelligeDco  from  Mr.  Went  worth  with  more  degree 
of  certainty  than  as  it  is  coutirmed  by  others  ;  he  is  an  avowed  stock-jobber,  and 
therefore,  thoagh  I  approve  of  employing  him,  I  never  let  that  go  out  of  my  miud. 
I  can  not  say  his  dispatch,  which  I  return,  contains  anythiug  to  build  upou,  but  it 
convinces  me  that  Bancroft  is  entirely  an  American^  and  that  every  word  he  used  on  that 
occasion  was  to  deceive;  perhaps  they  think  Mr.  Went  worth  has  been  sent  from  motives 
of  fear,  and  if  that  is  Franklin's  opinion,  the  whole  conduct  he  has  shown  is  wise, 
and  to  me  it  nnravels  what  other  ways  would  appear  inexplicable."  (George  III  to 
Lord  North,  December  31,  1777,  2  Correspondence,  etc.,  109.) 

**  By  an  intercepted  letter  of  Bancroft's,  received  last  night,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  it  seems 
certain  Temay  is  not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  23, 
1779,  2  Correspondence,  etc.,  242.) 

Mr.  Walpole  was  Thomas  Walpole,  hereafter  to  be  noticed  as  an 
uncompromising  liberal  statesman,  as  an  attached  personal  friend  both 
of  Franklin  and  of  Bancroft^  and  as  the  party  to  whom  Franklin  com- 
municated such  American  political  events  as  he  desired  to  have  pub- 
lished in  England.  A  man  of  high  personal  honor,  he  nevertheless 
was  regarded  by  George  III  as  an  "  avowed  enemy."  •  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  letters  to  him  from  Bancroft  should  be  "  intercepted  ^ 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  when  read  they  should  be  found 
to  contain  information  for  Walpole's  use.  But  the  very  tone  of  George 
ni  shows  that  he  regarded  this  '^  intercepted''  letter  as  coming  to  any 
"  enemy ''  from  an  "  enemy."  t  ^ 

**  I  return  the  papers  received  from  Mr.  Wentworth.  You  look  on  me,  and  I  believe 
with  some  truth,  as  not  very  much  trusting  to  any  of  the  accounts  that  come  from 
Bancroft;  he  certainly  is  a  stock-jobber,  and  is  notfHendly  to  England^  and  perhaps 
the  conveyor  (Wentworth)  is  not  less  a  dabbler  in  that  commodity,  and  above  all 
wishes  to  be  thought  active,  and  men  of  his  cast  are  often  credulous."  (George  III 
to  Lord  North,  January  16,  1778;  id.,  121). 

"The  intelligence  from  Bancroft'*  (uot  from  Bancroft  to  us,  but  gathered  from 
Bancroft) ''  may  not  be  entirely  false,  though  it  is  certainly  exaggerated,  for  to  intimi- 
date has  ever  been  one  of  his  chief  aims.''  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  July  14, 1778 ; 
id.,  204.) 

The  following  is  even  less  ambiguous : 

*'  Lord  North  must  see  that  all  Bancroft's  news  "  (also  probably  obtained  throngh 
conversations  with  Wentworth)  '^  has  been  for  a  cousiderable  time  calculated  to 
iutimidate;  therefore  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  comes  from  that  quar-^ 
tcr.   That  concerning  Prevost  is  certainly  without  foundation ;  the  rest  may  be  greatly 
exaggerated."    (Qeorge  III  to  Lord  North,  August  2.5,  1779;  id,,  277.) 

Was  this  "news ''also  '*  intercepted,"  or  was  Bancroft,  in  telling  it 
in  London  to  the  informers  of  the  administration,  doing  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Franklin's  views  ? 


•  See  infra  ^  202. 

tSee  2  Correspondence  George  III  with  Lord  North,  242,  338;  particularly  the 
whole  letter  of  Oct.  31,  1780. 
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Still  raore  Btrong  is  the  language  of  Stormont,  British  minister  at 
Paris,  who,  on  December  15,  1777,  in  a  letter  to  Weymouth,  British 
secretary  of  state,  8i)eaks  of  Bancroft  being  in  "rebel"  employment, 
and  uses  language  in  reference  to  him  which  excludes  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  British  emissary.* 

The  following,  from  the  Diary  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  shows  that 
by  that  well-informe<l  observer,  whose  mind  wiva  at  that  time  bent  on 
watching  public  opinion  in  England  as  to  the  war,  Bancroft  was  re- 
garded as  at  best  not  friendly  to  the  loyalist  cause. 

*'  March  9,  1777. — At  conrt  and  the  drawing-room.  Lord  president  gave  me  an  ao- 
cottutof  John  the  convict's  confession  (of  attempt  to  fire  ships  at  Port«mouth).t  He 
is  a  Scotchman,  about  tweut^'-five  years  of  age.  His  name  John  Aitkin;  left  Edin- 
burgh about  five  years  ago,  and  went  to  Virginia ;  has  listed  and  deserted  two  or  three 
times;  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  years;  confesses  eight  or  nine  thefts  and 
robberies;  denies  that  Dean  (Deaue)  gave  him  a  bill  for  £300,  bnt  owns  he  com- 
umniciited  his  design,  and  that  he  encouraged  it ;  recommended  to  Dr.  Bancroft^  in 
Downing  street;  gave  him  twelve  si  x-livre  pieces;  told  him  this  was  eno*  to  carry 
him  to  England,  and  promised  his  reward  when  he  had  performed  his  service.'^  (2 
Hutchinson's  Diary,  141.) 

^^March  IG. — At  court.  *  *  *  Mention  made  of  Bancroft  and  of  its  being  incumbent 
on  him  when  John  the  painter  was  apprehended  t4i  have  informed  government  of 
John's  having  been  with  him.  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  had  seen  a  vindication  of 
Bancroft  in  a  newspaper,  which  no  doubt  by  the  appearance  of  it  was  his  own  doing, 
but  said  nothing  in  his  favor."    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  144.) 

^  It  is  not  disputed  that  Bancroft  was  a  medium  of  communication 
'between  Franklin  and  such  English  liberal  statesmen  as  sustained  the 
American  cause ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  in  London  he  may 
have  given  Weutworth  and  other  agents  of  the  ministry  such  informa- 
tion as  Franklin  considered  it  politic  in  this  way  to  disseminate.  But 
from  what  has  just  been  given  it  is  plain  that  Bancroft  was  regardeii  by 
George  III,  North,  and  Stormont  as  an  "American"  and  a  "rebel," 
and  as  in  no  sense  a  British  spy.  If  it  be  asked  why  in  such  case  was 
he  not  arrested;  why,  in  other  words,  was  he  i>erniitted  to  make  trips 
across  the  Channel  carrying  information  to  and  fro,  the  answer  is  that 
I  to  have  arrested  Bancroft  would  have  involved  the  arrest  of  a  large 
'  part  of  the  whole  whig  opposition.  Washington  himself  could  not  have 
written  letters  more  decisive  in  their  condemnation  of  the  British  war 
policy  and  more  ardent  in  the  expression  of  desire  for  success  than 
were  written  during  the  war  by  Burke,  by  Shelburne,  by  Thomas  \Val- 
pole,  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  eminently  by  Richmond  and  Fox. 

As  equally  strong,  see  a  letter  from  Grafton  to  Shelburne  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1781,  in  the  Lausdowne  Collection,  copies  of  which  are  in  the 
libraries  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1888  the  question  was  put  to  Sir  Edward  Herslet,  who  has  charge 
of  the  records  of  the  British  foreign  office,  whether  any  letters  written 
by  Bancroft  to  that  office  during  the  war  were  thereon  file.  The  reply 
was  that  no  such  letters  were  there  entered. 


*  Bancroft  MSS.  t  As  to  this  case,  see  9upra  $  161. 
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After  the  peace  Bancroft  visited  America  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing a  debt  due  in  South  Carolina  to  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg,  takiiijj^ 
with  him  thefoUowingletter  of  introduction  from  Franklin  to  Livingston, 
dated  at  Passy,  June  12, 1783: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  recommeud  to  your  civilities  tbe  bearer  of  tbis,  Dr.  Bancroft,  wbom 
yoa  will  find  a  very  intelligent,  sensible  man,  well  acquainted  witb  tbe  state  of  atfairs 
bero,  and  wbo  bas  heretofore  been  employed  in  tbe  services  of  Congress.  I  have  Ion;; 
known  bim  and  esteem  bim  bigbly.  H.  F." 

On  November  26,  1785,  after  Bancroft  had  returned  from  Philadcl 
phia,  Franklin  closed  a  letter  to  him  on  literary  and  politicid  matters, 
a^  follows: 

"As  to  pablic  affairs,  it  is  long  since  I  gave  over  all  expectations  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  us  and  Qreat  Britain,  and  I  tbink  we  can  do  as  well  or  better  witbont 
one  tban  sbe  can.  *  *  •  My  best  wisbes  and  tbose  of  my  family  attend  you.  Wo 
sball  be  bappy  to  see  you  bere  wben  it  suits  you  to  visit  uo;  bein«^  witb  sincere  and 
great  esteem,  my  dear  friend,  yours  most  afifectionately, 

"B.   FUANKLIN."* 

Bancroft,  supposing  him  when  in  Franklin's  confidence  during  the 
war  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  United  States,  occupied,  when  after  the 
peaee  he  resumed  British  allegiance,  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Benjamin  Vaughan  who,  assuming  him  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  British 
Government  when  employed  by  Shelburne  in  i780-'82  and  when  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  li92,  changed  his  allegiance  by  becoming  in  179G 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  t  When  the  war  was  over  it  w<as  within 
the  province  of  either  to  i  lect  whichever  allegiance  he  preferred.  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan,  after  some  hesitation  and  delay,  elected  that  of  the 
United  States,  divesting  himself  of  his  prior  i>olitical  obligations,  but 
nevertheless  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  British  subjects  with 
whom  he  bad  previously  been  intimate.  Bancroft,  whose  interests  were 
in  England,  elected  England  as  his  domicil,  but  without  breaking  oH' 
his  intimacy  with  the  American  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  ivcted 
during  the  war.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  of  Franklin,  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  with  a  letter  commending  him  to  Livingston,  that  Ban- 
croft made  the  visit  to  the  United  States  which  has  just  been  noticed. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  given  to  certain  letters  of  Bancroft  on 
file  in  the  British  foreign  office,  and  written  after  he  arrived  in  America 
on  the  visit  just  noticed,  |  and  which  now  become  relevant  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  during  the  war,  aciuestion,  it 
must  be  remembered,  involving  not  merely  himself,  but  the  American 
legation  at  Paris  and  the  French  ministry,  who  would  both  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  gross  negligence  shotdd  it  appear  that  when  he  was  in 
their  confidential  employment  during  the  war  he  was  a  British  spy.    It 


•9  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  219. 
t  As  to  Vaugban,  see  tn/ra,  $  198. 

t  These  letters  are  published  in  tbe  appendix  to  Mr.  Geor;;c  Bancroft's  admirable 
History  of  tbe  Constitution. 
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is  true  that  these  letters  were  written  after  the  war  dosed  and  after 
Bancroft  had  resumed,  as  he  then  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown.  If,  however,  the^se  letters  should  establish  a 
continuous  confidential  diplomaticagency  with  the  British  foreign  office, 
they  would  give  a  presumption  that  such  an  agency  had  existed  during 
the  war,  which  had  not  long  before  closed.  In  an  issue  so  interesting  as 
this  it  is  proper  that  these  letters  should  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  first  of  them  in  point  of  time  is  dated  at  Philadelphia,  November 
8,  1783 ;  the  second,  at  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1784 ;  both  of  these  ad- 
dressed  to  William  Frazer,  a  friend  of  Bancroft,  then  connected  with 
the  British  fonign  office,  the  address  being  to  Frazer  individually,  with 
no  official  title  <ittached  to  his  name.  We  have  next  in  date  a  paper 
entitled  ''  Additional  information  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  dated  August  26, 
1784,"  which  was  probably  handed  in  on  his  return  to  England ;  while 
the  fourth  is  dated  at  Paris,  December  8, 1784,  and  is  addressed  to  Lord 
Carmarthen.  They  are  obviously  not  the  letters  of  a  diplomatic  agent. 
That  of  May  28, 1784,  the  second  in  order,  for  instance,  begins,  <<  I  did 
myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  in  November  last^  since  which  I 
have  passed  several  mouths  in  South  Carolina  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
payment  of  considerable  sums  due  from  that  State  to  the  Prince  of 
Luxembourg."  No  diplomatic  agent,  commissioned  and  paid  as  such, 
on  an  errand  so  critical  as  that  of  reporting  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  mother  country,  would  permit  six  months  to  elapse 
between  his  first  and  his  second  dispatches ;  nor  would  such  an  agent, 
on  sending  his  second  dispatch,  be  likely  to  say  that  hehad  been  engaged 
most  of  this  time  in  attempting  to  collect  a  claim  for  an  independent 
prince.  A  diplomatic  agent  sent  out  either  by  the  United  States  or  by 
Great  Britain  would,  in  an  analogous  case,  long  before  six  months  of  de- 
lay had  expired,  have  been  either  dismissed  or  severely  reprimanded  for 
his  neglect.  But  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  Bancroft's  letter  of 
May  28,  1784,  refers  to  no  letters  having  been  received  by  him  from  his 
supposed  employers  since  bis  letter  of  November  8, 1783.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  infer  from  such  circumstances  either  that  Bancroft  was  at  the 
time  acting  under  official  government  instructions,  or  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  a  government.  The  correspond- 
ence, now  open  to  us,  between  that  government  and  its  diplomatic 
agents  at  that  era,  is  so  voluminous  and  thorough,  that  we  can  not  con- 
ceive that  in  a  matter  so  critical  as  would  have  been  an  agency  to 
iu(iuire  :is  to  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  it  would  have 
permitted  six  months  to  elapse  without  instructions,  or  without  even  a 
reply  to  the  comumnicatiou  sent  by  him  on  November  8,  1783.  Yet 
even  as  late  as  August  26, 1784,  more  than  nine  months  after  that  letter, 
there  is  no  reference  made  by  Bancroft  to  any  reprimand  or  censure 
such  as  that  with  which  he  would  have  certainly  been  visited  had  he 
been  a  government  official  intrusted  by  the  foreign  office  with  a  mission 
so  delicate  and  so  iniportaiit.    Nor,  in  view  of  the  zealous  discharge  of 
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the  duties  assigued  him  by  Fraukliii  during  the  war,  can  we  reconcile 
with  a  British  diplomatic  agency  his  silence  for  the  six  months  between 
November  8,  1783,  and  May  28,  1784,  and  his  engagement  during  the 
same  period  in  a  business  commission  for  a  foreign  power.  The  sohition 
of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  that  Bancroft's  visit  to 
America  in  1 783  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  claim  business  on  which  he 
was  engaged  in  South  Carolina  during  the  winter  of  1783-'84,  and  that 
his  letters  to  Frazer  and  his  communication  of  August,  1784,  were 
simply  friendly  communications  for  the  use  of  Fox,  who  was  minis  u 
ter  of  foreign  afifairs  when  Bancroft  left  England.  Bancroft  was  an  ' 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Wali)ole,  who  had  been,  as  we  will  see,  a 
strong  supporter  during  the  war  of  American  rights,  and  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Fox.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  Fox  should  have 
said  to  Bancroft,  <^Tell  me  when  you  get  to  America  what  you  can  as  to 
the  prospects  of  federal  alliance,  or  at  least  as  to  commercial  reciproci- 
ty," and  that  Bancroft  should  have  agreed  to  do  so,  though  without 
salary  or  obligatory  official  relations  which  would  have  put  him  under 
instructions  or  required  him  to  make  stated  official  reports. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  contents  of  these  letters.  The  first, 
that  of  November  8, 1783,  speaks  of  the  alarm  produced  by  the  king's 
proclamation  excluding  the  United  8tates  from  the  free  trade  they  had 
maintaineil  with  the  West  Indies  before  the  war,  and  states  that  Morris 
and 'Hhe  most  sensible  men  here"  (at  Philadelphia)  were  inclined  to 
retaliate  by  levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  British  vessels  coming  to  the 
United  States.  This  measure,  however,  he  declared  would  fall  from 
the  inability  of  Congress  without  new  powers  to  enact  it ;  and  he  next 
proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  danger 
of  its  dissolution  in  terms  by  no  means  darker  than  those  used  at  the 
same  time  by  Washington  and  Morris  in  letters  hereafter  given.  He 
dwells,  in  words  singularly  like  those  used  by  Morris  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  excessive  importation  of  foreign  goods,  of  which  <' the  British 
are  the  only  manufactures  which  have  afforded  any  profit." 

The  letter  of  May  28,  written  after  passin&r  '^  several  months  in  South 
Carolina"  on  the  Luxembourg  agency,  begins  by  noticing  that  degen- 
eration of  Congress  which  was  at  that  time  deplored  by  Washington,  by 
J^y^  l>y  Jefiferson,  and  by  Madison,  and  proceeds  to  si>eak  of  a  project 
for  tjie  payment  of  public  debts  by  the  sale  of  public  lauds,  lie  next 
touches  on  the  sending  <'Mr.  Jefifei*son  to  join  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams  as  commissioners  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  different 
European  powers,  and  particularly  with  Great  Britain;"  and  then,  using 
language  very  remarkable  if  he  was  writing  as  a  subordinate  official  to 
his  principal,  ho  proceeds  to  say  that  *^  a  commercial  treaty  with  your 
government  is  really,  though  not  avowedly,  the  object  which  determined 
Congress  at  this  time  to  adopt  this  measure."  He  speaks  of  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone  in  America  towards  England,  and  adds  that  "toward 
this  change  of  sentiment  here  I  have,  as  I  think,  contributed  in  many 
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ways."    He  reverts  to  the  weakness  both  of  federal  and  of  state  govem- 
nientSy  aud  then  coiues  this  remarkable  passage: 

''Mr.  Jefferson  is  Jast  now  informed,  as  he  tells  me,  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
Virgiuiansy  Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  who  has  been  violently  opposed  to  every  idea  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  Congress,  is  convinced  of  his  error,  and  has  within  thee^e 
few  da3*8  pledged  himself  to  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  to  support  a  plan 
which  they  are  to  prepare  and  propose  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  amending  the 
Confederation  by  a  further  concession  of  powers  to  Congress.'' 

After  noticiug  the  consular  negotiations  between  Congress  and  the 
French  Government,  lie  closes  by  saying  that,  Luzerne  having  ^^  hire<l 
a  very  fine  ship  to  carry  himself  and  suite  to  I/Orient,  I  have  accepted 
the  offer  he  has  rei)eatedly  pressed  upon  me  of  taking  my  passage  with 
him." 

The  ^^ additional  information"'  of  August  26,  1784,  famished  after 
Bancroft's  arrival  in  England,  and  written  at  a  time  when  he  was  re- 
lieved from  any  anxiety — ^if  he  had  any — as  to  inspection  of  the  mails, 
breathes  the  same  spirit  as  the  two  letters  above  sketched.  He  speaks 
of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  obtain  i)ower  to  prohibit  importations, 
and  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  as  to  which  he  observes  that 
*^  neither  Dr.  Franklin  nor  Mr.  Jefferson  had  any  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing it  when  I  left  Paris." 

He  next  takes  up  the  suggestion  that  non-intercourse  measures  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  might  lead  to  a  reaction  in  the  American 
commercial  States  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  says  that  '^  if  the  views 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  (Pitt  then  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
FoxXorth  ministry  having  been  dismissed  in  the  previous  December) 
extend  toward  a  recovery  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  now  United  Staten, 
or  toward  a  dissolution  of  their  Confederation,  or  of  their  present  con- 
nection  with  France,  these  ends  will  be  best  promoted  by  an  adherence 
to  the  exclusion  policy."  He  then,  naturally  enough,  says  that  **such 
events"  {e.  g,,  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  trade  with  France),  could 
they  be  certainly  produced,  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  after  trhat  has  happened^  none  but  commercial  adcan- 
tagcH  are  to  be  expected  from  America,  Should  thin  be  the  ease^  it  majr 
perhaps  be  kcU  to  consider  whether  some  facilitiis  may  not  be  adranta- 
geously  given  to  the  United  States  respecting  their  former  intercourse  with 
the  West  Indies  and  the  sale  of  their  shipping  in  Great  Britain^  not  only 
to  prevent  those  essential  measures  which  have  been  meditated  against  this 
country^  but  for  the  more  reasonable  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  buy  and 
pay  for  greater  quantities  of  British  manufactures  than  they  can  other- 
wise  doP 

The  fourth  letter,  written  from  Paris  on  December  8,  1781,  to  Lord 

|Carmarthen,  is  on  its  face  a  letter  not  from  a  political  agent,  but  from 

an  a(;quHintance,  giving  such  current  news  as  could  be  picked  up  in 

Paris  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.    It  does  not  pretend  to  give 

contideutial  information,  and  (he  only  fact  of  interest  which  it  states, 
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that  of  the  diflaculty  of  getting  a  qnoruni  of  the  recess  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  prior  autumn  by  Congress,  is  introdaced  by  the  words, 
"As  your  lordship  has  probably  heard." 

These,  with  the  exception  of  a  trivial  memorandum  on  the  French 
lariif  on  fish  oil,  dated  September  2, 1780,  are  the  only  communications 
from  Bancroft  to  British  officials  on  record,  and  these  are  not  only  from 
tlieir  structure  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  he  made  them 
as  a  British  diplomatic  agent,  but  they  are  in  substanr*^  just  what  we 
would  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  one  who,  loyal  to  the  American 
cause  during  the  war,  was  asked  by  Fox,  when  i)roposing  to  visit  Amer- 
ica after  the  peace,  to  report  as  to  the  attitude  of  America  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  word  said  as  to 
tampering  with  the  old  toiy  element,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
he  been  an  emissary  sent  to  sow  disaffection.  If  the  writer  tells  about 
the  then  loss  of  character  of  Congress,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
rife  in  the  States,  this  is  no  more  than  was  said  in  all  the  newspapers  i 
of  the  time,  and  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  He  refers  indeed  on^ 
one  occasion  to  information  derived  from  Jefferson,  and  through  him 
from  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry,  but  this  information  is  of  a  character 
calculated  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  United  States  in  the 
opinion  of  England.  It  is  true  that  when  Bancroft  returned  to  England 
and  found  the  Fox-North  ministry  overthrown  and  Pitt  in  power,  he 
suggested  the  probable  efifect  of  non-intercourse  in  bringing  about  a  ii 
reconciliation  of  the  commercial  States  with  the  mother  country.  Butj 
this  suggestion  was  only  made  to  be  at  once  dismissed  as  untenable, 
and  the  communication  closes  with  a  recommendation  of  entire  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  as  the  policy  most  i)romotive  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries.  These  are  the  only  communications  made  by 
Bancroft  to  the  British  Government,  and  though  made  iifter  the  peace, 
they  contain  views  whose  drift  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  correspondence  at  the  same  time  of  Washington,  of  Madison,  of 
Morris,  and  of  Hamilton.*  It  may  be  that  other  papers  may  come  to 
light  which  may  show  treachery  on  the  part  of  Bancroft  during  the 
Revolution,  but  the  letters  just  cited  do  not  supply  such  proof. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  charge  that  Bancroft,  and  back  of  him  itt, 
is  intimated  Franklin,  used  diplomatic  secrets  for  the  purpose  of  stock! 
gambling  in  London.  Of  this  charge  we  have  two  specifications.  The 
first  is  that  Bancroft's  secretintelligence  of  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne 
was  thus  corruptly  used.  The  story,  as  coming  originally  from  Arthur 
Lee,  and  as  repeated  by  Donne,t  is  that  when  the  news  of  this  capitu- 
lation was  brought  to  Passy  by  Austin,  who  came  as  a  special  mes- 
senger from  Boston  for  this  purpose,  the  commissioners,  together  with 
Bancroft,  William  Lee,  and  Beau m arch ais,  were  assembled  at  Passy  to 


'  See  infra,  ^  209 iT-  ;  and  »180  index,  title  W«sbinglon.  M&di8f>ii,  MorriH. 
1 2  Correspoodence  Geori^e  III  and  Lord 
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hear  the  dispatches,  and  that  imniediately  after  they  W3re  read  Ban- 
I  croft  harried  off  to  London  (with  Franklin's  connivance  it  is  iotimated) 
(to  sell  the  news  in  the  best  way  he  could.    And  this,  it  is  intimated,  he 
u  succeeded  in  doing.    Now,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  news  of  Bnr- 
1  goyne's  capitulation  had  reached  London  before  Bancroft  ooald  possibly 
have  arrived  there  after  the  Passy  meeting,  and  that  this  mastbave 
been  expected  by  him,  this  charge,  so  far  as  any  corrupt  action  is  con- 
cerned, falls.    As  this  question  is  one  which  involves  the  integrity  of 
Biiucroft,  and  in  the  most  charitable  view  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  ol 
Franklin,  the  following  details  bearing  on  it  deserve  study : 

On  November  7,  1777,  Horace  Walpole  thus  writes  to  Mann :  • 

**  Of  what  there  is  no  doubt  is,  thi8  check  Bargoyne  han  receivM,  and  the  distresB  of 
his  army,  that  the  last  acconnts  left  in  danger  of  being  starved.  There  have  been 
accounts  of  his  recovering  the  blow,  but  I  can  not  find  one  person  who  believes  that. 
In  one  word,  it  is  a  very  serious  moment;  and  without  greater  views,  the  miaery  of 
so  many  who  have  relations  and  friends  both  in  Howe's  and  Burgoyne's  armies  is 
terrible.  It  is  known  that  the  latter  had  twenty-six  officers  wounded;  and  as  their 
names  are  not  come,  ten  times  the  nnml»er  may  be  suffering  the  worst  anxiety.  The 
distance  of  the  war  augments  its  horrors  almost  as  much  as  its  expense,  and  makes  it 
grow  every  day  more  irksome/' 

On  Dec.eniber  4,  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  says:  t 

''On  Tuesday  night  [December  2]  came  news  from  Carleton  at  Quebec,  which 
indeed  had  couie  from  France  earlier,  announcing  the  total  annihihition  (as  to  Amer- 
ica) of  Burgoyne's  army." 

Ill  Ilntchiusou's  Diary  (2,  168)  we  have  the  following  entries: 

''  December  1,  1777. — Almon  tells  me  this  morning  a  vessel  is  arrived  at  Nantes  from 
Charlestown ;  sailed  lOtli  October;  advises  the  total  loss  of  Bargoyne's  army  and 
the  distressed  state  of  Ilowe*s.  1  think  Almon  wishes  it  may  prove  tme,  as  do  too 
many  out  [of]  opposition  to  administration.     »     *     • 

*'3.  Going  into  the  city  I  met  Mr.  Watson,  who  gave  me  the  first  account  of  a 
ship  from  Quebec  with  advice  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 

*'4.  The  papers  this  morning  all  agre^  in  the  arrival  of  the  Wartciek  man-of-war, 
which  sailed  the  2d  of  October  from  Quebec,  and  that  Burgoyne's  army  laid  down 
their  arms  after  having  been  some  days  without  provisions.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
to  be  sent  home  ;  that  Fraser  is  killed,  with  eight  hundred  men  out  of  a  tbonsand, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  make  way  through  an  infinite  number  of  provincials.'* 

Of  John  Loring  Austin,  who  brought  to  Franklin  official  information  of 
tlie  surrender,  an  interesting  memoir  is  in  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine 
for  July,  1820,  a  publication  now  very  rare,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  From  this  memoir,  which  evidently  came  from 
Austin's  family,  relying  on  his  own  statements,  the  following  passage 
is  taken : 

"As  soon  as  the  official  dispatches  of  the  surrender  of  General  Bnrgoyne  could  be 
prepared  Mr.  Austin  sailed  with  them  from  Boston,  which  port  he  left  on  the  last  day 
October,  1777.  *  "  *  The  ]>acket  and  the  young  man  were  both  preserved  and 
arrived  safe  at  Nantes  on  the  last  day  of  Xor  ember  following.  The  commissioners  had 
assembled  at  Dr.  Fraukliu\s  apartnieuts  on  the  rumor  that  a  special  messenger  had 
arrived,  and  were  too  impatient  to  siifFer  a  moment's  delay.     They  received  him  in 


*7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  (>.  f/d.,  10. 
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the  court-yard.  Before  he  had  time  to  alight  Dr.  Frauklin  addressed  him :  '  Sir,  is 
Philadelphia  taken  f '  '  Yes,  bir.'  The  old  gciitlcmau  clasped  his  hauds  and  retarnod  u 
to  the  hotel.  *  But,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than  that ;  General  Burgoyne  and  hi8  whole  ^ 
army  are  prisoners  of  war,*  The  eflect  was  electrical.  The  dispatches  were  scarcely 
read  hefore  they  were  put  under  copy.  Mr.  Austin  was  himself  impressed  into  the 
service  of  transcrihing  them.  Communication  was  without  delay  made  to  the  Fren<;h 
minister.'' 

Nantes  is  two  buudred  and  ten  miles  westsoathwest  from  Paris.  As  is 
stated  by  Stormont,  in  a  letter  hereafter  given,  Austin  reached  Nantes 
on  Monday,  December  1,  and  even  on  the  most  rapid  traveling  he  could 
iiot  have  reached  Passy  before  Wednesday,  December  3.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  Thursday,  December  4,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entry  in  Arthur  Lee's  journal  under  that  date: 

"Mr.  Austin  arrived  with  dispatches  from  Congress  at  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
whither  they  had  removed  on  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  General 
Howe  took  possession  on  the  26th  of  September.  The  express  left  Boston  tlie  30th  of 
October,  and  bronght  the  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga,  on  the  17th,  prisoners  of  war,  after  he  had  been  beaten  out  of  his  camp 
iutrenchineuts.  And  of  the  battle  of  Germantowu,  on  the  4th,  by  General  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  was  by  mistake,  in  a  fog,  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having  routed  both 
wings  of  the  enemy.  The  commissioners  sent  immediately  an  express  to  Versailles, 
and  Mr.  Lee  wrote  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Prussian  secretary  of  state, 
an  account  of  this  important  news."  * 

The  dates  then  speak  as  follows : 

October  13,  1777. — Burgoyne  calls  his  commanders  of  corps  in  council  and  a  OApitil» 
lation  is  unanimously  agreed  on. 

Ocloher  17. — Convention  of  capitnlation  signed. 

Ooloher  19. — Vessel  sails  from  Charlestown  for  Nantes,  advising  total  loss  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army.  As  the  news  by  this  vessel  was  in  London  on  December  1,  according 
to  Hutchinson,  she  must  have  arrived  at  Nantes  abont  November  27. 

Ovtober^h — Austin  sails  from  Boston  with  oflicial  dispatches,  arriving  at  Nantes 
December  1. 

November  1. — Walpole  writes  that  Burgoyne  is  in  great  distress. 

November  24. — Ship  Warwick^  Captain  Montroy,  which  sailed  from  Quebec  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  arrived  at  Spithead,  and  in  a  letter  from  Portsmouth  of  November  24  it 
is  stated  that  ''the  captain  immediately  set  off  express  for  London,  and  it  is  reported 
that  General  Burgoyne  is  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  army.  No  intercourse  is  per- 
mitted with  his  ship.'' 

November  29. — The  London  Chronicle  states  that  by  a  letter  which  came  yesterday 
by  the  French  mail  it  was  stated  ''as  a  certain  fact  that  General. Burgoyne  had  in  an 
engagement  with  Arnold  sutfered  a  severe  defeat." 

December  1. — Hutchinson  is  informed  by  Almon  of  the  total  loss  of  Burgoyne's 
army;  news  coming  via  Chariest-own. 

December  2.— Captain  Montroy  arrived  at  the  admiralty  "with  the  melancholy 
advice  of  General  Burgoyne  with  his  whole  army  being  made  prisoners  of  war."  t 

December  3. — Barr6,  in  the  House  of  Comnions,  on  reference  to  the  news  publishrd 
December  2,  inquired  of  the  ministry  sm  to  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne,  and  Norlh 
admitted  that  very  disastrous  information  had  come  through  Canada,  but  as  yet 
nothing  official,  t 


•  1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  :^'37.  t  London  Chronicle,  Dec.  2-4,  1777. 

t3Shelburne'sLif«\  12. 
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Itec*mber3 — HiUchiuson  hears  of  arrival  of  ship  from  Quebec  giving  advice  of 
Biii;fnvu(»'8  surrender. 

December  4.— Anatin  arrives  at  Passy  with  dispatches,  and  finds  the  eommUsionen 
there  asseiMed  waiting  for  him. 

Austin's  account  of  liis  arrival  at  Passy,  it  mnst  be  rememberetl, 
was  not  a  contemporaneous  entry  by  himself,  as  were  the  notes  of  Wat- 
pole  and  Hutchinson,  but  was  published  after  his  death,  many  years 
after  the  event  of  which  it  treats,  and  was  probably  derived  by  memory 
from  Ills  conversations.  That  he  was  the  first  bearer  of  an  official  re- 
port of  the  capitulation  who  reached  Franklin  is  the  point  of  his  stjite- 
ment.  This  ]>riority  of  ofiicial  announcement  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  arrival  some  days  before  at  Nantes  of  a  Charlestown  vessel  bring- 
ing: the  same  news  unoilicially,  since  it  is  plain  from  the  Austin  state- 
ment that  the  commissioners  had  such  a  foreshadowing  of  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  the  news  to  be  expected  that  they  were,  on  Austin's 
arrival,  anxiously  awaiting  him.  As,  on  December  1,  the  capitulation 
was  known  in  London,  through  France,  the  informal  knowledge  of  it 
must  have  readied  Franklin  at  least  by  November  30.  If  Bancroft 
was  meditating  stock -jobbing  in  London  on  faith  of  the  news  he  wonld 
have  set  oft'  for  London  as  soon  as  the  news  was  received.  So  far  from 
doing  so,  he  waited  at  Passy  not  only  until  Austin's  arrival  on  De- 
eeml>er  4,  but  until  the  dispatches  brought  by  Austin  had  been  copied. 
Assuming  Bancroft  to  have  been  the  shrewd  intriguer  and  8i)ecalator 
he  is  assumed  to  be,  he  must  have  known  on  December  4  that  the  news 
which  had  reached  Nantes  on  November  27  would  have  reached  Lon- 
don before  he  could  arrive  there.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 
The  capitulation  was  known  in  London  on  Deceml>er  1,  when  Bancroft 
w  as  still  at  Passv.* 

The  copies  of  the  home  correspondence  of  the  British  legation  at 
Paris,  deposited  among  the  Sparks  Papers  at  Harvard  College,  gives 
us  additional  information  to  the  same  efi*ect.  On  December  6  Stor- 
niont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  writes  to  Weymouth,  British  secretary 
of  state,  that  he  has  leceived  information  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and 
conimunicating,  among  other  matter,  a  copy  of  a  paper  of  Franklin, 
*'  eml)odying  the  substance  of  letters  from  Congress  which  left  Boston 
October  31  and  reached  Nantes  December  1."  As  Arthur  Lee's  secre- 
tary was  a  British  spy,  it  n)ay  be  easily  conjectured  in  what  way  this 
paper  of  Franklin  reached  Stormont. 

It  is,  at  tirst  sight,  very  remarkable  thfit  when,  on  December  8,  1777, 
the  commissioners  addressed  a  memorial  to  Vergennes,  urgiug recogni- 
tion from  France,  they  did  not  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  Saratoga 


The  Daily  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  December  4,  1777,  contaius  an  extract  of  a 
Iciter  frojM  PiMtsmonili,  Dec.  2  (Tuesday),  auuouncing  Burgoyue'8  surrender.  It 
tlierofore  took  two  days  for  the  news  which  n^ached  Spithead  on  Tuc^ay  to  be  dis- 
Keniiiiatod  in  London.  A  journey  from  Paris  to  Loudon  could  not  have  consumed  leiis 
than  four  days. 
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capitulsitiou,  which  had  such  a  marked  bearin<xou  the  issue  of  recogni- 
tion, while  on  December  9  Arthur  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Aranda,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  this  memorial  and  avsking  recognition  from  Spain,  is  equally 
silent  as  to  the  capitulation.  The  biographer  of  Arthur  Lee  (his 
nephew,  who  had  access  to  all  his  memoranda),  after  giving  these  two 
letters,  proceeds  to  say  that  "a  few  days  after  tlie  presenting  of  the 
above  memorial  to  the  Count  Yergennes  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  reached  tiie  commissioners.  They  immediately  laid  it 
before  the  French  court,  and  Mr.  Lee  acquainted  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor with  the  grateful  information  of  that  event  "•  This  statement  of 
dale  is  a  manifest  error,  as  appears  by  the  extract  from  Lee's  journal 
al>ove  quoted,  which  is  printed  in  the  same  volume.  And  in  the  same 
journal  are  the  following  entries  under  date  of  December  G  and  8, 
1877: 

*•  6tli.  Mods.  Gerard,  first  secretary  to  Connt  Vergennes,  mot  the  commissioners  at 
Passy.  tie  said  tic  came  from  the  Counts  Maarepas  and  Voigonncs  to  congratulate 
the  commissioners  npun  the  news,  to  assure  them  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  at 
Versailles,  and  to  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  any  farther  particulars  they  nught 
have.  He  was  informed  that  extracts  were  making  from  all  the  pa])ers,  which  should 
be  sent  the  moment  it  was  furnished  ;  and  Mr.  L.  promised  to  send  extracts  from  his 
brother's  letters,  which  contained  some  further  particulars.  Mr.  Gerard  •  •  •  gaid 
as  there  now  appeared  no  doubt  of  the  ability  and  resolution  of  the  States  to  maintain 
their  Independency,  he  could  assure  them  it  yras  wished  they  would  rcasume  their 
former  proposition  of  alliance,  or  any  new  one  they  might  have,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  done  too  soon.  *  *  *  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  as 
Mr.  Gerard  desired,  and  Mr.  L.  was  to  attend  next  day  to  consult  upon  it.     *     *     • 

*'8th.  Signed  the  memorial  to  Count  Vergennes  desiring  an  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  had  been  proposed,  and  sent  it  by  young  Mr.  Franklin,  with 
extracts  from  various  American  papers  relative  to  the  operations  against  Burgoyne's 
army."  t 

Of  tbe  letters  announcing  the  event  to  the  French  court  and  to  Schu- 
lenberg  we  have  no  record;  but  a  letter  from  Schulenburg  to  Arthur 
Lee  of  December  18,  1777,  to  be  hereafter  given,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

*'  I  learned  by  the  letter  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  write  on  the  ith  of  this  month  that 
these  advantages  (Howe's  advance)  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne." 

Artliur  Lee  also,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams  of  December  18, 1777,} 
speaks  of  "the  authentic  accounts  which  reached  most  2>arfj?  of  Europe 
about  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  this  monthj  of  Burgoyne'' h  surrender,^ 
etc 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  Austin  arrived  at  Passy  and  delivered  his 
papers  on  December  4,  and  probable  that  the  omission  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  notice  the  capitulation  in  their  letter  to  Vergennes  of  Decem- 
ber 8  is  to  be  explained  by  their  having  previously  announced  it  in  a 


•  1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  113.  t  IbUly  357,  358.  t  Ibid.,  114. 
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letter  now  lost    Bnt,  however  this  may  be^  it  is  clear  that  the  news  of 
Kthe  surrender  did  not  reach  London  through  Bancroft.* 

Bancroft  was  at  Paris  on  January  2*2, 1778,  and  hearing  of  Arthur  Lee's  charges  ms  to 
his  column nicating  the  Saratoga  news,  he  then  wrote  a  letter,  now  among  the  Sparks 
MSS.  at  Harvard,  resenting  with  great  spirit  this  charge  and  declaring  its  baseless- 
ness; and  this  was  followed  np  by  a  letter  from  him  on  February  9,  1778.  Arthar 
Lee,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  injnstice  of  the  charge,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Richard  H.  Lee  of  February  5, 177ri,  now  in  the  University  of  Virginia  ooUeotioo,  be 
declan's  that  ou  *^  further  informatiou  '*  received  by  him  he  exonerates  Bancroft  fhMu 
the  charge  of  disloyal  disclosures.  Such  disclosures  were  undoubtedly  made,  bat 
they  were  made  by  Arthur  Lee's  owu  treacherous  secretary,  Thornton,  who  plaeed, 
as  we  will  see,  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ministry  copies  of  the  commissioner's  let- 
ters to  Vergennes  of  December  8, 1777,  and  to  Congress  of  December  18  and  19,  1777,  t 
and  from  whom,  probably,  Stormont  received  the  information  commanioated  by  him 
in  his  letter  to  Weymouth,  already  not«d,  of  December  6. 

o  The  other  specification  relates  to  the  alleged  corrnpt  disclosares  by 
(Bancroft  in  London  of  the  French -American  treaty  of  February,  1778.} 
As  to  this  it  may  be  remarked  as  follows:  (1)  As  early  as  January  30, 
1778,  when  Bancroft  was  at  Passy,  Weymouth,  British  secretary  of 
.state,  wrote  to  Grantham,  minister  at  Madrid,  that  there  ^Ms  good  rea- 
^son  to  suspect  that  a  treaty  is  forming  and  perhaps  concluded  between 
the  French  court  and  the  Americans  in  rebellion."  § 

(2)  As  early  as  January  5,  1778,  Hutchinson  ||  speaks  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  having  a  letter  from  France  announcing  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  And  on  February  18, 1778,  "  it  is  said  the  French  have 
actually  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  them  (the  United 
States)  as  independent  States."fl 

(3)  On  February  17.  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  North  **  was 
asked  (by  Fox)  '  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  treaty  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  France  is  siloed.'  He  would  not  answer  till  Sir  George 
Savillc  hallooed  out :  ^ An  answer,  ao  answer,  an  answer.'  His  lordship 
then  rose,  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  said  that  he  did  not  know  it 
officially;  that  is,  I  suppose  it  does  not  stand  on  the  votes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Paris."  •• 

To  this  it  is  added,  in  a  not^,  that  Fox  stated,  "My  cousin,  Thomas 
Walpole,  had  acquainted  me  that  the  treaty  with  France  was  signed." 
As  we  hear,  in  the  correspondence  above  quoted  of  George  HI,  of  letters 
from  Bancroft  to  Thomas  Walpole  being  *' intercepted,"  and  in  this  way 


*  Soo  2  Partou's  Fraukliu,  *J"*4,  where  it  is  said  that  Austin  reached  Pasay  in  **a 
chaise."  and  that  a  rumor  preciMled  hiui  of  his  arrival,  so  that  **the  circle  of  official 
Anirricans"  had  time  to  j^et  out  to  Passy  to  meet  him.  This  precludes  the  idea  of 
very  great  precipitancy  of  travel. 

tSee  iw/ra,  ^  207. 

tThis  char«]je  is  expressly  made  by  Richard  11.  Lee  in  a  letter  to  Arthar  Lee.  (Lee 
MS8.,  :50  South.  Lit.  Mess.  11.) 

\^ Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  College;  Bancroft  MSS. 

II  2  Diary,  175. 

%  Id.,  m\. 

••  Walpole  to  Mason,  Feb.  18,  1778;  7  Cuuninnham's  Walpole,  31. 
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reaching  the  king,  we  have  an  inkling  of  the  way  in  which  Thomas  Wal-|| 
pole  was  informed  of  the  treaty.  If  through  Bancroft,  the  informations 
was  given  nncier  Franklin's  advice  for  communication  to  the  leaders  of' 
the  whig  opposition. 

(4)  The  sole  evidence  brought  to  sustain  the  charge  is  a  statement 
made  April  11, 1778,  by  "  Mr.  Livingston,''  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bancroft  to  Mr.  Wharton  (an  American  banker  in  London)  **  inform- 
ing him  that  he  might  depend  upon  it  he  had  it  from  the  very  best  au. 
thority  that  the  treaty  with  the  court  of  France  was  to  be  signed  on  the 
5th  or  6th  of  February,  and  desiring  him  to  make  his  speculations  ivccord- 
ingly,  or  words  to  that  effect."  *'  Mr.  Livingston"  appears  to  have  been 
the  captain  of  an  An)erican  ship,  who  had  some  business  relations  with 
Paul  Jones,  and  Jones  naturally,  in  view  of  the  immense  stake  involved, 
took  upon  himself  immediately  to  investigate  the  charge.  lie  had  an 
interview  with  Livingston  on  the  subject,  and  he  learned  that  Living- 
ston's "certificate"  was  given  in  Paris,  to  ward  off* the  suspicions  theui 
existing  implicating  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard  in  the  disclosure.  He  then' 
made  further  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  Liv- 
ingston dated  Nantes,  March  13,  1779,*  in  which  he  states  that  "  Mr, 
Wharton,"  to  whom  Bancroft  is  said  to  have  communicated  the  infor- 
mation, "  declared  he  would  make  oath  that  he  never  received  any  letter 
or  information  whatever  from  Dr.  Bancroft  on  the  subject  of  your  cer- 
tificate [as  to  such  treaty],  until  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
between  France  and  America."  There  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  incon- 
sistent with  this  letter  in  the  statement,  current  at  the  time,  that  Ban- 
croft had  been  losing  money  by  dabbling  in  the  English  funds.  But 
this  statement  rests  on  no  reliable  authority;  and  the  charge  that  he 
lost  money  by  such  investments  involves  no  such  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  secret  intelligence  as  would  follow  from  au  abuse  of  his  privileges  as 
Franklin's  friend. 

There  are  some  considerations  which  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
determining  this  vexed  issue  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  to  his  American  em- 
ployers. Vergennes  had  a  secret  police  which,  for  activity  and  intelli-/. 
gence  as  well  as  for  the  powers  with  which  they  were  charged,  could^' 
not  be  surpassed.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  enormous  was  the 
stake  depending  on  Bancroft's  trustworthiness.  From  Arthur  Lee 
came  warning  after  warning  that  Bancroft  was  a  British  emissary,  that 
he  sold  diplomatic  secrets  in  the  London  market,  t    Vergennes'  atten- 

•MSS.  CoDg.  Lib. 

t  That  Bancroft  did  not  shirk  this  issne  appears  from  his  letters,  already  cited,  of  Jan. 
22,  and  Feb.  9, 1778,  to  Arthnr  Lee,  in  which,  in  tones  of  strong  resentment,  he  calls 
upon  Lee  to  prove  the  charges  so  made.  (See  M8S.  Harvard  College.)  On  March  31, 
1778,  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  Congress  (MSS.  Department  of  State),  defined  his  position 
sqnarely,  saying  that  the  pnblication  by  Congress  of  his  connection  with  the  legation 
had  made  it  perilons  for  him  to  go  to  England,  and  necessitated  his  remaining  in 
France.  In  France  he  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  an  avowed 
American  agent,  presenting  himself  in  this  attitude  to  the  criticism  of  France  and  the 
hostility  of  English  agents. 
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ition,  under  these  circnmstaiicos,  must  have  been  closely  given  to  Ban- 
Woft ;  every  step  Bancroft  took  must  have  been  watched,  every  letter 
he  trusted  to  the  mail  examined.  Yet,  with  this  opportunity  of  thor- 
oughly acquainting  himself  with  Bancroft's  character  and  doings,  and 
with  the  immense  importance  of  the  interests  involved  stimulating  him 
to  tho  most  rigid  scrutiny,  we  find  Yergennes  not  only  sanctioning, 
from  Deane's  arrival  in  1775  to  1783,  Bancroft's  intimate  connection 
iwith  the  American  legation,  but  bestowing  on  him  special  marks  of 
Ipersonal  confidence.  He  sent  Bancroft  to  Ireland  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  report  on  the  temper  of  Irisli  malcontents.*  When  Ban- 
croft visited  Nantes  and  reported  himself  dogged  by  British  detectives, 
Vergennes  ordered  to  his  aid  special  French  detectives.  If  Bancroft 
was  himself  a  British  spy,  he  succeeded  for  eight  years  in  concealing 
his  true  character  from  a  police  the  most  sagacious  and  ubiquitous, 
and  from  a  minister  who  had  the  unlimited  use  of  this  police,  who  was 
himself  a  patient  and  cautious  student  of  character,  and  who  knew 
how  vital  it  was  to  his  country  and  to  himself  that  disloyalty  such  as 
that  imputed  to  Bancroft  should  be  summarily  dealt  with.t 

Franklin  had  the  benefit  of  Yergennes'  police  information,  and,  in 
i  addition  to  this,  Franklin  was  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bancroft, 
employing  him  on  the  most  delicate  confidential  missions,  and  in  this 
way  opening  to  him  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  legation.  Franklin 
was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  as  well  as  of  diplomatic  and  political 
actions;  yet  Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  retained  his  confidence  in  Ban- 
croft to  the  end,  and  even  after  Bancroft  had  decided  to  elect  England, 
after  the  peace,  as  his  home,  gave  him,  when  visiting  the  United  States, 
aflfectionate  letters  of  commendation. 

Jefferson,  when  in  the  French  mission,  received,  as  to  Bancroft,  the 
views  both  of  Franklin  and  Yergennes.  And  we  find  Jefferson}  going 
out  of  his  way,  in  a  business  letter  from  Paris,  to  assure  Bancroft  of 
his  "  sincere  and  great  esteem  and  attachment." 

During  the  i>eace  negotiations  in  the  fall  of  1782  Adams  and  La  Fay- 
ette frequently  met  Bancroft  at  Passy  or  at  dinners  diplomatic  or  semi- 
diplomatic.  Adams  not  only  was  by  no, means  disposed  to  look  chari- 
tably upon  Franklin's  particular  associates,  but  knew  of  Arthur  Lee's 
charges  against  Bancroft  in  1778;  yet  Adams,  when  recording  in  his 
journal  his  meeting  Bancroft  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  terms  of  peace 
were  discusse<l,  says  not  a  word  intimating  that  Bancroft  was  undeserv- 
ing of  the  confidence  thus  bestowed  on  him.  Had  Adams  even  sns- 
l)ected  this,  his  straightforward  honesty  would  have  at  once  sounded 
the  alarm.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  La  Fayette,  to  whose  cliival- 
ric  temper  perfidy  was  inexpressibly  odious,  and  who  not  only  had  many 


•  See  Ridley's  Jour.,  Sparks  MSS.,  Ilnrvaixl  College,  vol.  52,  No.  1.,  p.  ;«. 

tRotli  iu  1781  and  in  17d*2  Ver^^euues  in  his  corrcspoudenco  expreases  bis  confi- 
dence in  B.iucroft. 

♦  March,  2,  1TH9. 
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opportunities  of  meetiug  Bancroft,  but  who  knew  whatever  the  French 
court  knew  as  to  Bancroft's  course  in  France. 

Thomas  Walpole,  a  descendant  of  the  lirst  Lord  Walpole  and  a 
nephew  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  was  an  advanced  whig;  had  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  taken  strong  Americuui  ground;  was  of  a  character 
si  ngulalry  generous  and  high  toned;*  was  possessed  of  wealth  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  pecuniary  temptation,  and  had  uotouly  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  Bancroft,  but  was  the  person,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  to 
whom  Franklin  communicated  important  incidents  which  it  was  desirable 
to  have  made  public  in  England.  Thatthrough  Bancroft  this  intelligence 
reached  Walpole  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  of  George  III,  already 
quoted.  And  Walpole,  had  he  conceived  Bancroft  was  playing  him 
false  and  was  all  that  time  a  government  spy,  would  have  spurned  him 
from  his  presence. 

But  in  order  to  believe  that  Bancroft  was  such  a  spy,  we  have  to 
believe  that  he  was  so  consummate  an  artist  in  treachery  as  for  seven 
critical  years,  when  he  was  in  the  full  glare  of  police  observation  as 
well  as  of  shrewd  personal  inspection,  not  only  to  have  deceived  Ver- 
gennes,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Walpole,  but  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
heads  of  the  very  government  for  which  he  was  working.  George  III, 
as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  him  as  an  American  not  to  be  trusted, 
who  wrote  "  intercepted''  letters  to  Walpole,  and  whose  talk  when  in 
London  was  got  up  for  American  purposes  in  order  to  mislead  England. 
Stormont  calls  him  a  "  rebel.''  And  Thornton,  who  we  now  know  was 
a  British  spy,  was  set  to  work  to  try  to  eft'ect  Bancroft's  removal  from 
Paris,  if  not  his  expulsion  from  France.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Bancroft  was  a  traitor,  employed  by  secret  agents  of  the  British  foreign 
office  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king  or  of  Lord  North.  But  if  so  it 
is  extraordinary  that  such  employment  should  have  eluded  the  knowl* 
edge  not  only  of  Vergennes  and  Franklin,  but  of  George  III  and  Lord 
North,  whose  correspondence  shows  how  closely  they  inspected  what- 
ever they  could  glean  irom  British  spies.  And  it  seems  equally  extraor- 
dinary that  one  branch  of  the  British  Government  should  seek,  as  did 
Thornton's  employers,  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  most  effective  of 
the  agents  of  another  branch  of  that  government. 

One  more  element  in  this  difficult  case  remains  to  be  noticed.  Those 
who  read  the  very  interesting  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  as  on  file  in  the  Congressional  Library,  will  be  struck  with 
the  large  share  occupied  in  it  by  Bancroft.  Letters  from  Bancroft  to 
Jones  are  comparatively  rare,  as  Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  scrupu- 
lously preserved  letters  he  received.  But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  letters 
he  sent  out,  and  of  these  we  find  in  the  congressional  collection  the 
following,  to  which  attention  may  properly  be  called: 

Jones  to  Bancroft,  August  14,  August  24,  September  23,  September 

•  See  infra,  *  5^02. 
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30,  October  4,  October  7,  October  15,  November  11,  December  18, 1778; 
March  0,  1779;  January  16,  June  27,  July  17,  1780. 

These  letters  cover  some  the  most  critical  epochs  in  Jones'  eventful 
career ;  and  in  reference  to  his  proposed  plans  for  sndden  surprises  of 
7  ^p.fj;..*!)  British  shipping  and  descent  on  Scotch  towns  they  disclose  the  details 
"^  '  of  his  plans,  state  the  armament  and  supplies  he  required,  and  implore 
Bancroft's  agency  in  obtaining  for  him  such  assistance  from  tlie  French 
ministry  and  from  Franklin.  Jones  was  at  that  time  the  most  daoger- 
ons  enemy  Britain  hml  on  the  high  seas.  By  his  stealth,  his  coolness, 
his  amazing  fighting  qualities,  he  had  not  only  inflicted  great  loss  by 
the  prizes  he  had  seized,  but  he  had  compelled  a  large  naval  force 
to  be  retained  for  home  defense  and  had  trebled  the  current  rates  of 
insurance  of  merchant  ships.  In  addition  to  the  remarkable  giftif  thus 
l)ossessed  by  him  as  a  naval  commander  he  was  a  singularly  good  judge 
of  character,  though  tending  sometimes  to  undue  distrust  Had  Bau- 
Ucroft  been  in  British  pay  he  could  at  once  have  put  a  stop  to  Jones' 
career  by  disclosing  the  plans  of  his  next  cruise;  had  Jones  suspecte<l 
him  of  this  perfidy,  either  by  finding  that  his  plans  leaked  out  or  by 
receiving  extraneous  proof  of  Bancroft's  double  dealing,  swift  and  terri- 
ble would  have  been  the  vengeance  that  followed ;  for  in  such  cases 
Jones  did  not  stay  his  hand.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  letters 
of  confidence  and  aflectiou,  of  information,  of  supplication  for  aid,  con- 
tinue to  be  addressed  to  Bancrott  with  increasing  fervency  as  long 
as  Jones  was  in  American  or  French  service.  Many  of  them  are  in 
cipher  which  defies  translation.  But  from  what  is  decipherable  we 
find  them  displaying  throughout  entire  trust  and  strong  regard.  And, 
as  if  summing  up  his  opinion  of  Bancroft,  we  find  a  letter  from  Jones 
to  Oarmichael,  dated  at  UOrieut,  August  9,  1780,  in  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  withont  expressing  my  earnest  wish  to  bear  of  yoor 
being  on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  with  Bancroft.  You  know  bis  great  abUities, 
and  I  am  much  uMstakeu  if  he  ha^  not  a  great  and  good  heart.*' 

A  letter  from  Bancroft  to  Jones,  dated  February  23,  1779  (Cong  Lib.  MSS.),  con- 
tains the  following: 

''F.  [Franklin]  has  written  to  Mr.  Hartley  to  obtain  a  protection  to  my  going  to  and 
returning  from  England  s;ifely.  If  it  comes,  I  shall  immediately  set  oat  and  endeavor 
to  do  what  I  cau  for  you." 

After  some  information  as  to  the  chances  of  Jones  procuring  cannon,  the  letter 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"C.  Dist.  [D'Estaing]  has  blundered  about  in  the  West  Indies  so  as  to  permit  the 
British  tloet  and  troops  there  to  take  St.  Lucia,  without  having  himself  done  any- 
thing, which  is  most  vexatious.  The  news  is  hushed  up  hero  as  yet,  bnl  can  not 
long  be  kept  quiet.'* 

He  then  asks  for  infonnation  as  to  English  prisoners  taken  by  American  cmiserB, 
which  **  will  be  necessary  if  I  go  the  journey." 

From  this  we  learn  that  Bancroft,  before  this  proposed  trip  to  England,  songbt  a 
safe-conduct,  to  be  obtained  through  Hartley,  then  a  lea<ler  of  what  was  caUed  the 
American  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  party  which  was  said  to  be  more  strongly 
American   than    were  the  Americans   thetuselves,  and  who  would  have  as  angrily 
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resented  the  imposition  on  them  of  a  ministerial  spy  as  would  Americans  themselves. 
This  particular  errand  was  designed  for  the  purposeof  relieving  Americans  impriboued 
in  England,  fint,  in  view  of  Bancroft's  connection  with  Hartley  and  Thomas  Wal- 
pole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  view  his  errand  as  having  a  general  xmlitical  hearing. 
Nor  can  we  comprehend,  when  we  remember  Hartley's  character  for  sincerity  and 
for  worthy  that  he  would  have  taken  this  means  of  confidential  communication  with 
one  whom  he  had  the  faintest  reason  to  snspect  of  being  a  ministerial  spy. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  relations  of  Jones  and  Bancroft :  * 

''I  count  too  much  on  your  affection  to  suppose  even  for  an  instant  that  you  have 
not  felt  for  my  unhappy  situation"  (from  want  of  means  to  go  to  sea.) 

*'I  have  seen  yourt  letter  to  Dr.  F.  of  the  4th  instant,  and  have  been  since  labor- 
ing to  the  utmost  to  remove  the  difficnities  which  appeared  likely  to  retard  your 
departure.  I  am  assured  that  the  100,000  livres  to  be  divided  amongst  those  who  go 
out  with  you  in  the  Alliance  on  account  of  their  prize  money  will  certainly  be  forth- 
coming at  L'Orient  and  distributed.  »  •  «  j  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  sail 
by  the  end  of  next  week.  I  write  in  great  haste,  as  you  will  perceive,  and  even  can 
only  assure  you  of  my  unalterable  affection  and  devotion.'' 

On  July  17,  1780,  Jones  implores  Bancroft  to  aid  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  prize- 
money  claims  of  the  men  on  the  Bon  Homme  Biohard  and  the  Alliancef  **  or  my  credit  in 
America  will  be  undone  in  the  opinion  of  the  seamen ;  and  even  here  what  can  I 
expect  less  than  a  second  revolt.  •  •  •  xhe  further  the  war  advances  the 
more  I  fancy  I  see  the  benefit  that  would  rasult  from  such  services  as  I  have  pro- 
posed," and  he  then  urges  Bancroft's  aid  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  French  author- 
ities. 

While  the  use  of  ciphers  in  this  correspondence,  of  which  the  key  is 
now  lost,  shows  ns  its  confidential  character,  it  prevents  as  from  know- 
ing the  secret  instractions  as  conveyed  by  Bancroft  nnder  which  Jones 
acted. 

(5)  The  most  singular  paper,  however,  bearing  on  this  issue  is  one 
recently  (1888)  brought  to  light  by  Doniolf  in  his  third  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  where  he  states  that  there  is  now  in  the  French  foreign 
office  a  paper  in  Yergennes'  hand,  indorsed  ^^  Extrait  d'une  lettre  de  M. 
Arthur  Lee  ^  Md  Shelburne,  6crite  imm^diatement  apr^s  la  signature 
du  traits  entre  la  France  et  les  ^tafs-CTiiis  de  PAmerique."  In  this  ex- 
tract Lee  informs  Shelburne  that  the  treaty  is  about  to  be  signed,  and 
that  England  will  have  to  hurry  if  she  would  break  the  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  This  memorandum  not  only  helps  to 
explain  Yergennes'  uniform  distrust  of  Arthur  Lee,  but  shows,  if  the 
copy  be  correct,  that  Arthur  Lee  personally  sent  immediate  intelligencej|i 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  England,  That  copies  of  the  treaty,** 
and  of  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  were  in  the  hands  of  Thorn- 
ton, his  secretary,  and  by  the  latter  probably  furnished  to  Stormont, 
and  that  some  of  this  correspondence  certainly  passed  from  Thornton 
to  the  British  archives,  is  elsewhere  noticed.  And  in  this  connection 
it  mast  be  remembered  that  William  Lee  also  comes  on  the  stage  as  an 
alleged  divnlger  of  the  treaty ;  a  charge  of  this  kind  being  the  occasion 
of  a  proposed  duel  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  a  party.    The  truth, 


Jones  to  Bancroft,  Jan.  IG,  1780.  f  Bancroft  to  Jones,  April  15,  1780. 

IDoniol,  iii,  169. 
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however,  probably  is  that  there  was  do  divnlgiDg  of  the  treaty  by  aoy- 
boily  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  au  opportunity  for  stock-jobbing. 
After  the  steps  France  had  taken  in  receiving  the  American  ministers 
and  granting  them  aid,  a  treaty  on  her  part  was  a  necessity. 

I  have  gone  with  what  I  fear  is  much  tedionsness  into  the  question 
whether  Edward  Bancroft  was  a  ^^  double  spy,"  because  I  felt  that  if  he 
were  so  this  would  involve  grave  imputations  on  at  least  the  sagacity 
and  the  vigilance  of  Franklin,  of  Yergennes,  of  Paul  Jones  as  well 
in  a  minor  degree  of  Jefferson,  of  La  Fayette,  of  John  Adams,  of 
Thomas  Wali>ole,  all  of  whom  gave  Bancroft  their  confidence.  Sustain- 
ing the  charge  of  this  double  treachery,  we  undoubtedly  have  the 
authority  of  our  great  historian,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  is  followed 
by  Doniol  in  his  exhaustive  and  thorongh  work,  already  frequently 
cited.  It  may  be  that  documents  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  light 
which  may  fasten  on  Bancroft  the  [lerfidy  charged  against  him.  But 
with  the  information  now  before  ns  we  must  make  choice  between  the 
following  hypotheses  svs  to  Bancroft's  course  dnring  the  Hevolution : 

(1)  He  communicated,  under  Franklin's  direction,  such  information 
to  reliable  English  friends  as  it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  in 
this  way  disseminated. 

(2)  In  his  visits  to  London,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Revolution,  he 
mixed,  no  doubt,  with  the  American  Loudon  colony,  and  in  that  colony 
there  was  a  gossiping  group  of  true  men  and  false.  We  learn  that 
busy  among  them  wiis  Paul  Wentworth,  who  was  undoubtedly  under 
British  pay;  and  Digges,  of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter,  was 
there,  black  in  heart  and  insidious  in  tongue.  These  men,  directly  or 
indirectly,  may  have  heard  what  Bancroft  had  to  say,  and  have  re- 
ported it  to  their  British  employers.  Bancroft,  all  authorities  agree, 
was  a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  not  overcautious  in  his  talk.  He  was 
not  trained  to  diplomacy,  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  diplomatist ; 
if  the  letters  we  have  from  him  and  the  references  to  him  above  given 
are  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  ingenuous  as  well  sis  enthusiastic  in  his  main- 
tenance of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted;  much  that  he  said 
might  in  this  way  be  caught  up  and  reported  to  British  officials.  And 
these  letters  from  him,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  case  with  a 
letter  of  his  to  Thomas  Walpole,  might  have  been  intercepted,  and 
he  might  in  this  way  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  an  involuntary 
informer. 

(3)  It  i8,  however,  possible  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  secret 
and  masked  spies  employed  by  subofficials  of  Britain  of  whose  very 
names  the  officials  in  chief  were  kept  in  ignorance,  and  who  in  the 
official  reports  are  designated  by  ciphers  or  by  fictitious  names.  This 
is  the  only  hypothesis  imputing  guilt  to  Bancroft  which  is  consistent 
with  the  ignorance  of  George  III  and  of  Lord  North  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  under  their  employ.  It  may  hereafter  appear,  on  the  unearth- 
ing of  the  secret  service  papers  of  the  British  foreign  office,  that  this 
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was  really  Bancrof't'M  positiou.  But  if  it  be  ho,  ho  i)rosents  a  caae  of 
which  history  affords  no  parallel.  To  believe  him  guilty  of  such 
atrocious  and  yet  exquisitely  subtle  perfidy  we  must  believe  that,  iu- 
geuuous,  simple-hearted,  and  credulous  as  he  appeared  to  the  general 
observer,  occupying  to  Frankliu  and  to  America  a  position  not  unlike 
what  Boswell  did  to  Johnson  and  Corsica,  though  with  certain  scientific 
aptitudes  to  which  Boswell  laid  no  claim  and  with  an  apparent  occa- 
sional heroism  of  which  Boswell  was  incapable,  he  w^is,  nevertheless,  a 
dissembler  so  artful  as  to  defy  the  scrutiny  of  Franklin,  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse ;  an  intriguer  so  skillful  as,  without  money 
or  power,  to  deceive  Yergennes  and  tiie  multitudinous  police  with 
which  Vergennes  encircled  him ;  a  villain  so  profoundly  wary  as  to  win 
the  confidence  of  Paul  Jones,  professedly  aiding  him  in  desperate  secret 
raids  on  the  British  coast,  and  yet,  by  an  art  almost  unfathomable,  re- 
serving the  disclosure  of  these  secrets  to  British  otiicials  until  a  future 
day  which  never  came;  a  double  traitor,  whose  duplicity  was  so  masterly 
as  to  be  unsuspected  by  the  British  court,  which  held  him  to  be  a  rebel ; 
and  by  such  men  as  La  Fayette,  as  John  Adams,  as  Jefferson,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  true  friend.  This  amusing  combination  of  ap- 
parently absolutely  inconsistent  characteristics  may  exist  in  bewilder- 
ing harmony  in  the  character  of  Edward  Bancroft;  but  such  a  phenom- 
enon should  not  be  believed  to  exist  without  strong  proof. 
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EXGLISH  INTERMEDIARIES. 

Gt-nwai  characteriaticB.        1 197,  Jq  coDsideriDg  the  class  of  persoDS  whom 

we  now  approach  it  mast  be  kept  iu  mind  that  dowa 
to  the  Declaration  of  ludependence  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  was 
formally  acknowledged  in  America  as  well  as  in  England.    There  were 
,  those  in  England,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Englishmen, 
;who  held  that  the  country  to  which  their  patriotism  was  devoted  in- 
>  eluded  America  as  well  as  England,  and  they  looked  upon  a  separation 
with  pain  on  account  not  only  of  the  war  to  which  it  would  lead,  but 
of  the  rupture  of  country  it  involved,  and  of  the  peril  to  English  lib- 
erty it  would  bring.    By  multitudes  in  America  the  separation  was  for 
the  same  reasons,  though  with  greater  intensity,  dreaded ;  for  however 
necessary  it  might  be  deemed,  they  regarded  it  not  merely  as  tearing 
asunder  a  country  which  they  loved  as  a  whole,  but  as  expatriating 
them  from  England,  which  they  regarded,  with  all  its  faults,  as  the 
home  from  which  their  language,  their  literature,  their  most  cherished 
institutions,  their  own  forefathers,  if  not  themselves,  had  come.     Men 
of  these  classes,  convinced  though  they  might  be  that  if  the  British 
Government  persisted  in  its  course  separation  would  come,  and  differ- 
ing as  they  might  as  to  the  portion  of  the  country  they  would  adhere 
to  after  the  separation,  would  very  naturally  join  in  any  movement  of 
accommodation  which  might  make  separation  less  imperative  or  more 
amicable.    Such  men  might  be  likened  to  those  who  on  the  eve  of  the 
late  civil  war  met  for  i)eace  conferences  at  Washington,  and  who  after- 
wards, when  war  came,  were  found  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the 
other  of  the  contest.    Yet,  while  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  men  engaged  in  these  peace  conferences  were  thor- 
'Oughly  and  even  passionately  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  avert  war. 
The  same  also  may  be  said  of  Horace  Greeley  and  others,  who,  with 
entire  loyalty  to  their  flag,  sought  to  bring  about  a  pacific  settlement 
daring  the  struggle.    As  influenced  by  similar  motives  of  humanity 
may  be  mentioneil  several  British  subjects  who  during  the  Revolution 
endeavored,  sometimes  it  may  be  with  the  assent  of  George  III  and  of 
North,  sometimes  on  their  own  motion,  to  approach  Franklin  with  the 
object  of  inducing  him  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  short  of  inde- 
pendence, 
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Of  the  position  of  intermediaries  of  tins  class  we  have  the  following 
discriminating  notice  by  an  intelligent  historian : 

^' Under  the  surface  the  while,  and  known  only  to  those  directly  concerned  therein 
were  covert  attempts  on  the  part  of  England  to  open  communication  with  Franklin 
by  means  of  personal  friends.    There  had  boon  nothinj^  but  the  recognition  of  onr 
independence  that  England  would  not  have  given  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  France; 
and  now  there  was  nothing  thiit  she  was  not  ready  to  do  to  prevent  it  from  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose.   And  it  adds  wonderfully  to  our  conception  of  Franklin  to  think  of  him 
as  going  about  with  this  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  else  in 
his  mind — this  care,  in  addition  to  so  many  other  cares,  ever  weighing  upon  his  heart. 
Little  did  jealous,  intriguing  Lee  know  of  these  things;  petulant,  waspish  Izard  still 
less.    A  mind  less  sagacious  than  Franklin's  might  have  grown  suspicions  under  the 
influences  that  were  employed  to  awaken  his  distrust  of  Yergenues.    And  a  character  M 
less  ftrmly  established  would  have  lost  its  hold  upon  Yergenues  amid  the  constant  efforts 
that  were  made  to  shake  his  contidcuce  in  the  gratitude  and  good  faith  of  America, 
fiut  Franklin,  who  believed  that  timely  faith  was  a  part  of  wisdom,  went  directly  to  the  u 
French  minister  with  the  propositions  of  the  English  emissaries,  and,  frankly  telling  U 
him  all  about  them  and  taking  counsel  of  him  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  them,  not 
only  stripped  them  of  their  power  to  harm  him,  but  converted  the  very  measures 
which  his  enemies  had  so  insidiously  and,  as  they  deemed,  so  skillfully  prepared  for  his 
ruin,  into  new  sources  of  strength.'*    (Prof.  G.  W.  Greene,  15  Atlantic  Monthly,  586.) 

Of  the  attitude  in  1775-76  of  the  whig  leaders  as  to  conciliation, 
Lecky  thus  speaks : 

**  Several  other  propositions  tending  toward  oonciliation  were  made  in  this  session. 
On  March  22,  1775,  Burke,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  moved  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recommending  a  repeal  of  the  recent  acts  complained  of  in  America  reforming 
the  admiralty  court  and  the  position  of  the  judges,  and  leaving  American  taxation  to 
the  American  assemblies,  without  touching  upon  any  question  of  abstract  right.  A 
few  days  later  Hartley  moved  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  government  to  make 
requisitions  to  the  colonial  assemblies  to  provide  of  their  own  authority  for  their  own 
defense;  and  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  G.  Savile  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Quebec  act.  All  these  attempts 
however  were  defeated  by  enormous  majorities.  The  petition  of  Congress  to  the 
king  was  referred  to  Parliament,  which  refused  to  receive  it,  and  Franklin,  after  vain 
efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  returned  from  England  to  America.  The  legislature 
of  New  York,  separating  from  the  other  colonies,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  heal  the 
wound  by  a  remonstrance  which  was  presented  by  Burke  on  May  15.  Though  strongly 
asserting  the  sole  right  of  the  Colonies  to  tax  themselves,  and  complaining  of  the 
many  recent  acts  inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  it  was  drawn  up  in  terms  that 
were  studiously  moderate  and  respectful.  It  disclaimed  Hhe  most  distant  desire  of 
independence  of  the  parent  kingdom/  It  acknowledged  fully  the  general  superin- 
tending power  of  the  English  Parliament  and  its  right  *  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies  so  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,'  and  it 
expressed  the  readiness  of  New  York  to  bear  its  '  fuU  proportion  of  aids  to  the  crown 
for  the  public  service,'  though  it  made  no  allusion  to  the  project  of  supporting  an 
American  army.  The  government,  however,  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  it,  on  tho  ground  that  it  denied  the  complete  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  Colonies  as  it  had  been  defined  by  the  declaratory  act."  (3  Lecky'e 
History  of  England,  422.)  * 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  section  of  the  English  opposition  out-,  , 
Americanized,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  war,  even  the  most  extreme'; 


See  also  auj^ra,  $  31,  as  to  position  of  English  whigs  in  respect  to  the  Revolution. 
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Americans.  In  America  the  character  of  George  III  was  prior  to  the 
Kevolution  regarded  with  that  respect  which  the  i)eop1e  of  a  distant 
colony  woald  be  likely  to  pay  to  a  monarch  with  whose  crown  they  had 
many  glorious  associations.  In  England  the  old  whig  families,  who  till 
his  reign  had  controlled  public  affairs,  regarded  him  with  anger  as  a 
quasi  nsurper,  and  to  this  w  as  added  the  political  hostility  caused  by 
his  affection  for  Bute,  based  on  what  was  suppose4l  to  be  his  mother's 
guilty  preference  and  his  stupidly  arrogant  avowals  of  high  tor^^  senti- 
ments in  his  ordinary  talk.  The  personal  hatred  felt  for  him  by  at  least 
some  leading  Englishmen  of  the  day  will  be  seen  in  Junius'  letters  and 
in  the  corre8i)ondence  of  Bockingham,  Fox,  and  Burke.  We  have  there- 
fore in  England,  in  addition  to  the  political  opposition  to  him  in  which 
American  liberals  joined,  a  personal  bitterness  to  him  which  was  not  felt 
in  America.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  prominent  English  liberals 
did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  express  their  delight  at  America's  victories 
and  to  decline,  when  in  the  army,  to  join  their  regiments  when  on 
American  service. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  why  did  not  the  British  ministry  arrest 
men  of  this  class  when  corresponding  with  the  American  legation — a 
question  often  put  by  Hutchinson  and  other  refugees  in  England — the 
answer,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  is,  that  they  could  not  be  arrested  without 
« arresting  almost  the  whole  whig  oppositioiL  Burke  and  Fox  openly 
n  proclaimed  their  correspondence  with  Franklin  ;  and  they  united  with 
Chatham  in  holding  every  ^^  British  and  Hessian"  victory  over  America 
was  a  victory  over  English  freedom,  and  in  publicly  giving  everj'  en- 
couragement to  the  American  insurgents.*  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  visits  to  Paris  of ''intermediaries''  of  this  class,  pure-minded  men, 
whose  object  was  peace,  it  was  not  North's  policy  to  prevent.  What- 
ever the  king  may  have  thought,  the  greatest  wish  of  N^orth  was  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Amiable,  easy,  with  no  talents  or  desire  for 
war,  and  gradually  growing  in  the  conviction  that  by  war  the  old  con- 
dition of  the  Colonies  could  not  be  restored,  so  far  from  desiring  to  stop 
the  friends  of  peace  from  visiting  Paris  or  corres[)onding  with  Franklin, 
he  no  doubt  wished  them  such  success  in  their  work  as  to  enable  them 
to  bring  back  such  terms  of  reunion  as  the  king  could  accept. 

Aside  from  those  English  "intermediaries"  who  continued  to  nse 
their  good  offices  for  America  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  there  was  a 
large  class  of  persons  who,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
withdrew  as  neutrals  as  soon  as  actual  war  began.  Precedents  for  this 
class  there  were  many  in  the  war  between  Charles  I  and  Parliament. 
Thus  of  Sir  John  Bankes,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  those 
days,  Forster  t  tells  us : 

**He  was  a  respectable  lawyer,  ot*  honest  iuteutiuns  and  very  liiuited  views,  who 
interfered  occasionally  with  i^ood  etfoct  to  moderate  both  parties  iiutil  both  became 


•  Sec  finpra,  ^  :*>!,  3*2.  1 1  Historical  Essays,  243. 
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committed  to  extremes;  but  when  the  sword  flashed  ont  as  arbitrator  he  turned 
aside  helpless  and  useless,  and,  dying  while  yet  the  victory  neither  way  inclined, 
he  seems  to  have  died  in  the  persnasiot)  that  the  disfavor  of  Heaven  must  fall  heavily 
on  both,  and  that  both  would  bo  deserving  of  overthrow." 

Curwen  is  an  illustration  of  this  class  among  oar  own  American 
loyalists.  lie  saw  the  faults  of  both  sides  so  much  that  he  seemed  to 
wish  them  both  defeat.  Camden  also,  and  Grafton,  when  the  war  be-i 
gan,  withdrew  from  an  active  advocacy  of  the  American  cause;  and  such 
also  was  the  case  in  a  less  degree  with  Burke,  though  when  it  was  plain 
that  America  could  not  be  conquered,  he  took  the  lead  among  the  Rock- 
ingham whigs  in  insisting  on  an  acknowledgement  of  American  inde- 
pendence.* 

There  were  not  a  few  also  of  this  class,  especially  in  America,  whom 
tho  war  seemed,  as  was  the  case  with  Falkland  during  the  English  civil 
war,  to  deprive  of  interest  in  life,  so  that,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  from 
the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivac- 
ity grew  clouded";  and  that  only  "when  there  was  any  overture  or 
hope  of  peace  [he]  whould  be  more  erect  and  vigorous";  so  that  at  last 
he  courted  death  on  the  battle-field  so  as  to  get  rid  of  battle. 

The  difference  in  1773  between  men  of  this  class  on  the  one  side  and 
Washington  and  Franklin  on  the  other  side  was  like  the  difference, 
before  the  English  civil  war  began,  between  Falkland  on  the  one  side 
and,  on  the  other,  IS'orthuinberland,  Ilolles,  Say  and  Scale,  and  Whar- 
ton, all  liberal  leadeis,  none  of  whom  viewed  with  other  than  a  sad 
reluctance  the  strife  which  was  about  to  begin,  none  of  whom  waSk^ 
eager  to  exaggerate  or  precipitate  the  quarrel.t  ^^  *" 

Even  when  the  war  began  Essex  wrote :  '*The  great  misfortunes  that 
threaten  this  kingdom  none  looks  upon  with  a  sadder  heart  than  I,  for 
in  any  particular  my  conscience  assures  me  I  have  no  ends  of  my  own 
but  what  may  tend  to  the  public  good  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom," 

No  one  now  doubts  the  loyalty  of  Essex  to  the  king  until  the  king 
became  himself  disloyal  to  England;  no  one  now  doubts  that  he  was 
forced  to  lift  his  sword  against  the  royal  forces  because  he  believed  that 
if  they  succeeded  England's  liberties  would  be  destroyed.  His  course, 
and  that  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  same  line,  exhibit  the 
same  distinction  as  we  find  in  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
sincere  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  to  England  as  long  as  such  loyalty 
was  comi)atible  with  liberty,  and  when  it  was  not,  equally  sincere  and 
uucom promising  in  the  Revolution. 

Nor  ought  we  in  such  cases  to  forget  how  effective  mere  local  alle-M 
giance  may  be  in  determining  action  in  a  case  where  principle  is  in 
abeyance  and  where  there  arc  strong  sympathies  on  both  sides.    This 
is  thus  strikingly  put  in  a  letter  in  1781  from  Burke  to  Franklin: 

'*  You,  my  dear  sir,  who  have  made  snch  astonishing  exertions  in  the  canse  which 
yon  espouse,  and  are  so  deeply  read  in  human  nature  and  human  morals,  know  better 

•  Suprdf  $  :U.  t  Forster,  ut  sup.j  275. 
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ikan  anybody  that  men  tn7/,  and  that  iometimea  they  are  hound  to  take  very  different  rietc9 
and  measures  of  their  duty  from  local  and  professional  situalionSj  aiid  that  we  may  all 
have  eqnal  merit  in  extremely  different  lines  of  conduct.  In  this  piece  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  I  ran  no  risk  of  offending  yon.  I  apply  not  to  the  ambassador  of 
America,  bnt  to  Dr.  Franklin^  the  philosopher,  the  friend  and  lover  of  bis  species." 
(7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow^s  ed.,  303.) 

B.vaogh»iL  §  198,  BeDJamin  Vaoghan,  the  fourth  "son  of  Samael 
Vaughan,  a  Loudon  merchant,  trading  with  America^  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Boston  (United  States)  inerchaut,  was  bom  in  Jamaica  in 
1751,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but,  beiug  a  Unitarian,  could  not 
graduate.  Private  secretary  to  Lord  Shelburne,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Manning,  but  her  father  withheld  his  consent  to  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  that  Yaughan  had  no  profession.  Thereupon  Yaughan  went 
and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  married  on  his  return,  and  became 
partner  with  Manning  &  Son,  merchants,  in  Billiter  Square.  He  acted  in 
confidential  peace  negotiations  with  America  ^  edited  a  London  edition 
of  Franklin's  works  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  international  trade,  which 
was  translated  into  French  in  1789.  He  was  returned  for  Galne  at  a  by- 
election  in  February,  1792,  Lord  Shelburne  having  evidently  effected  a 
vacancy  for  him."* 

Benjamin  Yaughan,  being  an  enthusiastic  liberal,  became,  or  thought 
he  became,  implicated  in  a  correspondence  with  leading  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  in  1795,  fearing  arrest  in  England,  fled  to  France  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  In  France  his  ultra  democratic  principles  made  him, 
after  Robespierre's  fall,  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  he  ultimately  came  to 
America,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  where  in  his  declin- 
ing years  his  amiable  philanthropy  won  for  him  much  regard,  and 
where  he  founded  a  family  of  great  resi>ect ability. I 

At  the  time,  however,  of  his  employment  by  Jay,  while  his  philan- 
thropy and  honesty  were  unquestioned,  his  political  allegiance  was  to 
England  and  his  personal  allegiance  to  Lord  Shelburne.| 

At  llallowel],  Maine,  where  be  settled,  '^  he  resided  till  his  death.  His  mansion,  the 
'  White  House '  ou  the  hill,  was  the  abode  of  hospitality.  It  was  fiiruisbed  in  a  costly 
style,  but  simple.  He  had  a  line  library,  supposed  to  contain  10,000  volumes,  and 
made  largo  donations  of  books  to  Harvard  Univei*sity  and  Bowdoiu  College.  •  •  • 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  looked  up  to  him.  Ho  was  the  magnate  of  the  place. 
In  religion,  education,  love  of  reading,  etc.,  he  gave  a  healthy  tone  to  society.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85."  (1  Life,  etc.,  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  260,  where  a  visit  to  John 
Vaughan  in  July,  1787,  is  narrated  with  much  vivacity.) 

What  we  have  most  concern  with  in  the  life  of  Benjamin  Vaughan 
is  the  secret  mission  he  undertook,  on  Jay's  behalf,  to  Shelburne,  dar- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris  in  1782.  Jay,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  suspected  Rayneval,  who  had  shortly  before  gone 
from  Vergennes  to  Shelburne  on  a  confidential  mission  from  Vergennes, 
of  intriguing  against  America's  interests ;  and  this  suspicion  was  zeal- 
ously fanned  by  the  English  envoys  in  Paris,  from  one  of  whom  he  re- 


«  IGG,  Edinhnrgh  Review,  456.  t  Ibid.  t  See  supra,  $  158. 
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ceived  the  alleged  Marbois  letter,  whose  authenticity  is  elsewhere  dis- 
cussed.*   Jay,  without  consulting  Franklin,  thought  it  desirable  to  send 
over  to  Shelburne  a  secret  agent  to  represent  the  American  cause ;  and 
as  agent  he  selected  Benjamin  Vaughan,  then  in  Paris  as  Shelburne'sn 
own  confidential  agent.    Jay  was  ignorant  of  this  relation  of  Vaughan" 
to  Shelburne,  which,  however,  appears  from  the  following: 

**  I  have  read  the  two  letters  Lord  Shelburne  received  yesterday  from  France,  and 
shan  fairly  owne  that  by  what  I  have  seen  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
I  have  but  little  opinion  of  his  talents,  yet  it  confirms  my  opinion  that  Dr.  Franklin 
only  plays  with  us  and  has  no  intentions  fairly  to  treat,  which  the  negotiations  with 
Spain  at  that  time  too  strongly  shows.  Mr.  Oswald  seems  very  sensible,  and  the 
present  letter  before  me  indicates  no  inclination  to  indiscretion.''  (George  III  to 
Shelburne,  August  12,  1782,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

On  July  14,  1783,  Adams,  in  a  nolo  to  Livingston,  speaks  of  Benjamin  Vaughan  as 
*' a  confidential  friend  of  my  Lord  Shelburne."     (8  J.  Adams'  Works,  99.) 

Vaughan's  mission,  however,  was  abortive,  not  only  because  when 
he  got  there  it  was  found  Bayneval  was  doing  nothing  for  Vaughan  to 
counteract,  but  because  George  111,  who  regarded  Franklin  as  up  to 
every  possible  deceit,  refused  to  believe  that  Vaughan  came  from  Jay; 
alone,  and  maintained  that  the  mission  was  got  up  by  Jay  to  mask  one 
of  Franklin's  tricks.    We  gather  this  from  the  following: 

**The  dispatches  from  Mr.  Oswald  which  Mr.  Townshend  has  sent  mo  fully  show 
that  all  Dr.  Frankliu*s  hints  were  only  to  amuse ;  for  now  he  through  the  channel  of 
Mr,  Jay  J  allows  that  independence  can  not  be  admitted  as  sufficient  reason  for  France 
to  make  peace,  that  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  must  also  be  satisfied  before  America  can 
conclude,  that  America  dislikes  Great  Britain  and  loves  France ;  yet  that  in  this 
strange  view  we  must  decidedly  grant  independence  and  retire  all  troops  prior  to 
any  treaty,  consequently  give  everything  without  any  return,"  etc.  (George  III  to 
Shelburne,  August  21,  1782,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Vaughan  continued  during  the  negotiations  in  British  employment. 
Thus  we  have  the  following : 

'*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Vaughan  shows  that  France  is  sin  cere.''  (Same  to  same,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1782.) 

When,  however,  the  provisional  articles  were  signed  the  following 
note  was  sent : 

"  As  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  he  seems  so  willing  to  be  active  and  so  void  of  jndgment, 
that  it  is  fortunate  that  ho  has  had  no  business,  and  the  sooner  he  returns  to  his  fam- 
ily the  better;  indeed  the  fewer  engines  are  employed  the  better,  and  those  of  the 
discreetest  kind."    (George  III  to  Shelburne,  December  22, 1782.) 

In  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Vaughan,  inclosed  in  a  note  from  John  Vaughan  to 
Sparks,  of  May  G,  18.36  (Sparks'  Collection,  Harvard  College,  vol.  52,  (1 )  30H),  it  is  said : 

''Mr.  Jay  gave  to  nie  two  businesses,  one  to  a  new  commission  for  Mr.  Oswald, 
which  I  obtained  in  an  instant,  and  the  other  to  connteract  Mr.  de  li.,  which  I  found 
utterly  needless,  and  did  not  bring  on  the  carpet.'^  To  this  Sparks  appends  the  foU 
lowing:  ''I  have  seen  the  original  instructions  from  Count  Vergennes  and  all  the 
correspondence  between  them  while  Rayneval  was  in  England,  and  can  say  that  all 
the  suspicions  contained  in  the  foregoing  remarks  (as  to  Rayneval's  interfering 
against  the  United  States)  are  utterly  groundless."    But  Benjamin  Vanghan's  letter, 


See  Buprtty  $$  30,  158.     Index,  title  Marbois. 
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wben  carefully  read,  expresses  no  "  saspicion  "  of  Rayneval,  bnt  states  simply  that 
for  biin  (Vaugban)  to  interfere  as  against  Rayneval  was  ^'  needlesK." 

*'  Jay  bad  too  bigb  ideas  of  Vaugban's  position  witb  Sbelbume.'^  (2  Hale's  Frank- 
lin in  France,  145,  citing  5  Bancroft,  rev.  ed,  567.) 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  tbat  Sbelbnroe  bad  not  [implicit  confidence  in  Yanghan],  nor 
bad  Franklin,  nor  anybody  else  concerned  in  tbe  matter  except  Mr.  Jay.  If,  tbere- 
fore,  we  oonld  satisfactorily  account  for  Sbelbnme's  proceedings  witbont  reference 
to  Vaugban,  we  sbonld  desire  to  do  so.  We  incline  to  tbink  tbat  be  would  have  sent 
tbe  commission  witbont  tbe  intervention  of  Vaugban,  for  Vangban  told  bim  notbing 
new,  except  tbat  Jay  was  well  disposed  to  tbe  Englisb  and  jealous  of  France.  *  *  * 
He  [Sbelbume]  knew  tbat  tbe  commission  was  necessary,  for  be  bad  been  assured  of 
it  in  tbe  most  empbatic  manner  by  Oswald,  in  wbose  judgment  be  bad  tbe  utmost  con- 
fidence. It  is  most  probable  tbat  be  bad  determined  to  grant  it  before  Vaugban  ap- 
peared. *  *  *  It  is  bard,  after  carefully  reading  all  tbe  letters,  to  escape  tbe  con- 
clusion tbat  &(r.  Vangban  was  a  well-meaning  man  of  very  great  vanity,  and  tbat  he 
unreasonably  imagined  bimself  to  be  a  person  of  tbe  greatest  influence  and  importance. 
Franklin  and  Sbelbume  were  eacb  anxious  to  assure  tbe  otber  tbat  tbey  bad  no  con- 
fidence in  bim.^'    (2  Hale,  ut  supra^  147). 

That  Franklin  know  tbat  Vangban  was  Sbelbnme's  agent  appears  from  3  Shel- 
burne's  Life,  243,  257,  267;  and  bad  Jay  consulted  Franklin,  be  would  bave  been 
advised  of  Vangban's  position. 

As  to  tbe  friendly  relations  between  Franklin  and  Vangban,  see  Franklin  to 
Vaugban,  November  9,  1779 ;  Marcb  5,  1785. 

In  tbe  last-cited  letter  Franklin  says : 

"Tbe  accounts  in  your  papers,  fabricated  to  give  an  unfavorable  Idea  of  America, 
sncb  as  speak  of  tbe  confnsions  of  our  government,  tbe  tyranny  of  Congress,  tbe 
oppression  and  distress  of  strangers  among  us,  etc.,  tbese  may  l>e  tbonght  neces- 
8:iry  bugbears  to  keep  your  people  from  emigrating  and  make  tbem  more  con- 
tent witb  tbeir  burdens  at  borne.  Tbey  may  keep  fools  from  us,  wbom  we  do  not 
want.  But  wben  I  wisb  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  tbe  two  countries,  I  can 
not  bnt  regret  tbe  imprudence  of  tbose  members  of  your  Parliament  wbo  are  contin- 
ually discovering  in  tbeir  public  speeches  tbe  rancorous  malice  tbey  still  bear  ns. 

What  can,  for  instance,  Lord  St. mean  by  repeatedly  abusing  tbe  Congress  as 

having  broken  their  faith.     I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  ;  and  I  am  silent  as  to  the 
breaches  of  English  faitb.    I  hope  they  will  soon  be  repaired. 

''Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  over,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

*'B.  Fraxklin." 

Samuel  Vaugban,  the  father  of  Jobn,  Samuel,  Charles,  and  Bienjamin  Vaugban, 
was  residing  in  Philadelphia  iu  1787  witb  bis  son  John  Vaugban,  and  in  Jnl3%  1787, 
Jobn  Vangban,  tbe  father  being  temporarily'  absent,  was  visited  by  Manasseb  Cutler, 
then  making  a  tour  iu  tbe  interest  of  some  western  land  operations.  **  I  bad  letters," 
says  Cutler,*  *'  to  the  old  gentleman,  but  very  unfortunately  for  me  be  was  gone  on 
a  journey  into  tbe  Ohio  country.  The  young  gentleman  (John),  however,  received 
me  with  every  expression  of  warmest  friendship,  urged  me  to  take  lodgings  witb  bim. 
and  dismissed  all  business  to  devote  bimself  to  me.  •  •  *  He  is  not  married,  and, 
since  his  mother  and  sisters  went  to  Londou  in  tbe  spring  witb  bis  brotber  Samuel,  be 
and  his  father  keep  bachelors-  hall  in  a  very  elegant  bome  iu  Fore  [Front]  street. 
He  is  in  a  very  large  circle  of  trade,  in  partnership  witb  another  young  gentleman.** 
They  paid  a  visit,  during  which  *'  Mr.  Vangban  took  a  large  share  in  tbe  conversa- 
tion, and  with  his  easy  and  natural  plcasautry  kept  us  in  a  burst  of  laughter.^  Jobn 
Vaughan.  it  is  added  in  a  note,  was  for  sixty-five  years  secretary  of  tbe  American 


•  1  Cutler's  Life,  etc.,  266. 
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PliilosopLical  Society,  in  whose  hall  his  picture  now  hangs.    There  are  those  still 
living  (1888)  who  remember  the  gracions  hospitality  he  for  many  years  (lispenscd. 

In  the  following  correspondence  John  Vanghau  appears  as  having  songht  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  before  Jay,  in  May,  1781,  and  as  going  to 
America  in  January,  1782,  with  letters  from  Franklin  to  Bache. 

Hartley.  §  199,  With  David  Hartley  Franklin  liad  been  for  years 

on  intimate  terms,  Hartley  being  somewhat  of  a  pbilosopher, 
a  political  economist  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.    Whetlier  Hartley's  approaches  to  Franklin  were  on  his 
own  responsibility,  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  as  a  personal  friend,  or 
whether  he  was  prompted  to  intervene  by  the  British  Government,  isl^ 
not  now  clear.    However  this  may  be,  he  constantly  wrote  to  Franklin"jJ 
on  the  subject  of  conciliation,  and  Franklin   as  coustantly  replied,* 
lamenting  war  on  general  principles,  bnt  saying  that  to  the  United 
States  war,  and  even  x>erpetual  war,  is  better  than  submission,  and 
that  however  variant  American  traditions  may  have  been  from  French, 
if  England  declared  war  on  France  on  America's  account  France 
would  not  be  deserted  by  America.* 

On  one  occasion  only  did  any  language  which  looks  like  an  authori- 
tative attempt  at  influence  escape  from  Hartley,  and  this  was  on  April 
23, 1778,  when  he  wrote  as  follows : 

**If  tempestnous  times  sliould  come,  take  care  of  your  own  safety;  events  are  un- 
certain, and  men  may  he  capricious.'' 

To  this  Franklin  gave  the  following  answer: 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution,  hut  having  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  I  set  hut 
little  value  on  what  rem<ains  of  it.  Like  a  draper  when  one  chaffers  with  him  for  a 
remnant,  I  am  ready  to  say,  ^  as  it  is  only  the  fag  end,  I  will  not  differ  with  yon  ahout 
it;  take  it  for  what  you  please.'  Perhaps  the  hest  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put 
to  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him." 

Hartley's  commission,  by  Fox,  on  May  19, 1783,  as  negotiator  to  sign 
the  definitive  treaty,  was  as  much  a  tribute  to  his  personal  worth  as  it 
was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  principal  claim  to  the  distinction 
was  his  long  friendship  with  Franklin. 

Oswald.  §  200.  The  character  of  Richard  Oswald,  who  was  Shel- 

burne's  representative  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  1782,  has 
been  discussed  in  another  work.t  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and 
by  marriage  and  purchase  had  acquired  considerable  estates  in  America. 
A  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  Shelburne;  a  cor- 
respondent and  friend  of  Franklin,  he  was  selected  by  Shelburno  to 
negotiate  with  Franklin  as  to  the  peace.  His  letters  to  Franklin  on 
the  subject  are  hereafter  given.f 


•  See  Franklin's  letters  to  Hartley,  infra,  Oct.  3,  1775;  Oct.  14,  1777  ;  Feb.  12, 1778; 
Apr.  23,1778;  Feb. 3,  1779;  May  4,  1771);  Feb.  4,  1780;  June  30,  1781  ;  Oct.  15,  1781; 
Jan.  l.'i,  24,  1782;  Feb.  16,  1782;  Mar.  31,  1782;  May  13,  1782;  July  10,  1782;  Mar. 
13,  1783;  May  8,  1783. 

1 3  Int..  Law.  Dig.,  2<l  eel.,  pp.  901-908. 

t  Index,  title  Oswald. 
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Hutton.  §  201.  James  Hutton,  a  Moraviau  clergjmau,  who  from  his 

interest  in  Moraviau  missions  in  Pennsylvania  had  made 
Franklin^s  acquaintance  in  London  and  whom  Franklin  greatly  es- 
teemed,* was  sought  out  by  Lord  North  as  a  proper  person  to  visit 
Paris  and  sound  Franklin  as  to  his  terms ;  and  this  office  Hutton  will- 
ingly undertook.  But  Franklin  was  not  to  be  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed  both  as  to  independence  and  as  to  the  French 
alliance.  Anxious  not  to  be  misquoted,  he  addressed  to  Hutton  two 
remarkable  letters,  to  be  given  hereafter,  under  date  of  February  1, 
1778,  and  of  March  24,  in  the  same  year,  in  which  ho  declared,  as  be 
did  to  Pulteney,  that  peace  could  only  be  based  on  ])ropositions  made 
by  England  acknowledging  independence,  and  that  it  England  declared 
war  on  France,  then  there  could  be  no  peace  without  France,  In 
a  letter  to  Hartley  of  February  12, 1778,  Franklin  incloses  his  replies 
to  Hutton,  whom  he  calls  "  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  chief  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, who  is  often  at  the  queen's  palace  and  is  sometimes  spoken  to 
by  the  king." 
Of  this  Parisian  trip  of  Hutton  Horace  Walpole  thus  speaks: 

"Who  can  believe  what  I  have  read  ia  the  papers  to-day  ? — that  one  HuttoD,  a  Mo- 
raviau, haslieen  dispatched  to  Paris  to  fling  himself  at  Dr.  Frauklin^s  feet  and  sue  for 
forgiveness  f  It  is  said  that  the  man  fell  on  the  doctor's  neck  with  tears  and  implored 
peace.  What  triumph  on  one  side!  What  humiliation  on  the  other! ''  (Horace  W^al- 
polo  to  Mason,  February  IH,  1778,  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  32.) 

Thomaa  Walpole.  §  202.  Thomas  Walpolo  was  a  grandson  of  Horatio, 

the  first  Lord  Walpole,  and  was  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oxfonl,  and  a  cousin  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  frequently  mentions  him  in  his  letters.  Thomas 
Walpole  was  a  banker  of  great  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  had  been 
with  Franklin  and  Samuel  Wharton,  one  of  the  principal  grantees  in 
what  was  called  the  Walpole  grant,  bv  which  a  part  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantees  for  colonization,  t 

The  grant  was  opposed  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  then  having  charge  of 
colonial  afl'airs  in  the  cabinet,  but  was  so  completely  vindicatecl  by 
Franklin,  that  Ilillsborough  was  forced  to  resign.  The  Revolution,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  grant.  Thomas  Walpole  was  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Parliament,  and  was  a  devoted  friend  of  America, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  war,  and,  when  it  began,  to  induce 
its  abandonment  and  the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence. 
His  intimacy  with  Franklin  continued  during  this  period  unab<ited,  and, 
besides  visiting  Franklin  in  Paris,  he  received  constant  communications 
from  him  through  Austin  and  Bancroft.J 


•  See  index,  title  Franklin. 

t.Seo»Mj>ra,  $  1-U  ;  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest,  i:i3-134-i:J9. 

t  The  impunity  attached  to  intermediaries  of  this  class  has  heen  already  noticed 
aupra^  ^  197. 
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In  a  letter  of  Thomas  Walpole  to  Franklin  of  February  1, 1777,  he 
thns  states  his  position  at  that  date: 

**  These  considerations  (want  of  information  as  t-o  Ameriea)  are  of  small  importance 
compared  to  that  of  tlie  declaration  of  independence  extending  itself  not  only  to  the 
rennnoiation  of  all  allegiance  but  even  to  all  connection  wit  h  this  country  in  pref 
erence  to  any  other.  This  measure  so  taken  reduced  the  friends  to  the  liberties  of 
America  to  the  single  argument  of  resisting  the  war  against  hep  upon  bold  considera- 
tions of  a  ruinous  expense  to  the  nation  in  prosccnting  a  plan  which  in  its  issue 
must  be  considered  as  very  uncertain."    (Franklin  MSS.,  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.) 

Bnt  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  think  no  oflBce  too  mean,  nor 
any  endeavors  above  his  ambition,  which  would  tend  to  put  a  stop  to 
our  dreadful  civil  contentions. 

On  December  3, 1777,  he  speaks  of  his  own  sympathies  with  America, 
as  the  case  then  stood,  and  sends  friendly  messages  from  Chatham  and 
Camden. 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin  of  February  10, 1778,  Themas  Walpole  recites 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  a 
final  settlement  of  the  accounts  with  Samuel  Wharton.    . 

In  1782  there  can  be  no  question  thafr  Walpole  visited  Paris  with  the 
assent  of  Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  though  Walpole  was  in  error  in 
supposing  that  he  had  by  this  request  any  power  given  to  him  to  nego- 
tiate.* 

But  Walpole,  in  a  letter  of  June  18, 1782,  to  Shelburne,  while  admit- 
ting that  he  had  no  express  authority  from  Fox  to  negotiate,  states 
that  he  believes  that  after  his  conversation  with  Fox  "he  (Fox)  would 
not  have  named  another  person  unless  some  reason  had  been  suggested 
to  him  for  it;  and  I  understand  (not  from  Mr.  Fox,  but  from  very  good 
authority)  that  your  lordship  thought  me  an  improper  person  because 
I  was  upon  bad  terms  with  Dr.  Franklin.  I  employed,  therefore,  a 
common  friend  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
than  myself  at  such  a  supposition."  t 

Walpole,  as  is  elsewhere  noticed,  is  spoken  of  by  George  III,  on  October  31, 1780,  as 
commnnicatiug  **  pacific  propositions/'  but  as  an  ''avowed  enemy"  of  the  govern- 
ment.t 

Of  Thom  as  Walpole's  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  close  relations  with 
Chatham  and  Camden,  the  following  illustration  may  be  given:  Wal- 
pole had  purchased  from  Chatham  the  estate  of  Hayes,  which  Chatham, 
when  still  a  commoner,  had  greatly  adorned,  and  to  which,  in  1767, 
when  his  health  broke  down,  he  greatly  desired  to  return.  Lady 
Chatham,  finding  this  morbid  desire  growing  on  her  husband,  wrote  to 
Walpole,  begging  him  to  sell  to  them  the  place,  so  that  they  would 
once  more  breathe  the  accustomed  air. 


*  See  Shelburne  to  Oswald,  May  21, 1782,  injra;  Oswald  to  Shelburne,  June  12, 1782. 
t  As  to  his  interview  with  Franklin,  see  Franklin's  Journal,  tV'ra,  under  date  of 
Jnlyl,   17&2, 
t  As  to  Walpole's  relation  to  Edward  Bancroft,  see  Bupra,  $  196. 
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Mr.  Walpole,  it  seems,  had  himself  exi>eu(leil  a  considerable  siiin  in 
improving  the  place,  and  had  become  as  attached  to  it  as  Lord  Chatham 
had  ever  been. 

*'  He  was  williiij:^,  he  wrote  back  to  Lady  Chaihaiii,  to  remove  at  once  from  Hayes  with 
his  family  aud  place  it  at  the  oarr^  disposal  during  thesnmmer  months;  but  graceful 
as  this  concession  was,  it  was  far  from  satisfying  the  invalid.  Not  only  did  the  dis- 
apiK>intment  render  him  irritable  in  the  extreme,  bnt  his  brother- in>law,  James  Greu* 
ville,  describes  his  language,  when  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  having  been 
even  'ferocious.'  Under  tbesd  circumstances  Lady  Chatham  addressed  a  second  and 
still  more  pathetic  appeal  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  touched  by  her  arguments  and  entreat- 
ies,  very  generously  cousented  to  surrender  his  purchase.  'I  can  no  longer,*  he 
writes  to  Lord  Chatham,  'resist  such  affecting  motives  for  restoring  it  to  yonr  lord- 
ship, who  I  desire  will  consider  yourself  master  of  Hayes  from  this  moment.'  How 
deeply  distressed  he  was  at  making  the  concession,  his  friend,  Lord  Camden  hai 
recorded.  'I  do  assure  your  ladyship,'  the  latter  writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  *I  have 
never  been  more  affected  with  any  scene  I  have  ever  been  witness  to  than  what  I 
felt  on  this  occasion,  and  am  most  sensibly  touched  with  Mr.  Walpole's  singular 
benevolence  and  goo<l  nature.  The  applause  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  conscience 
will  be  his  reward.' "    (1  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III,  397.) 

Walpole's  character,  as  above  exhibited,  is  important,  as  explaining 
not  merely  his  own  position,  but  that  of  Bancroft.  Bancroft  was 
closely  allied  to  him,  being  his  agent  and  secretary  in  many  delicate 
matters  concerning  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
If  Bancroft  was  under  British  pay  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  VV^alpole  as 
well  as  Franklin  of  negligence  the  most  culpable  and  the  most  incredi- 
ble, when  we  take  their  opportunities  of  knowledge  into  consideration. 
The  only  tenable  hypothesis  is  that  heretofore  given,*  that  whatever 
communications  Bancroft  made  to  the  British  Government  were  made 
with  the  privity  of  Franklin  and  Walpole. 

PoUeney.  ^  203.  lu  the  samc  class  with  Walpole  may  be  mentioned 
William  Pulteney,  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  reconciliation.  According  to  a  note  by  the  editor 
of  the  correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  "  William  John- 
ston, a  descendant  of  the  Johnstons  of  Annandale,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Governor  Johnston.  He  married  Frances,  only  child  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Pulteney,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bath.  The  earl  dying  without 
legitimate  issue  in  1764,  his  brother's  daughter  Frances  succeedeil  to 
his  estates.  Johnston,  on  his  marriage,  took  the  name  of  Pulteney." 
He  was  a  friend  of  Franklin,  and  visited  Franklin  in  Paris  in  177S  as  a 
sort  of  volunteer  informal  negotiator.! 

On  March  29,  1778,  Pulteney,  being  then  in  Paris,  addressed,  under 

the  assumed  name  of  Williams,  a  note  to  Franklin,|  asking  him  for  an 

interview ;  and  on  this  taking  place  he  made  to  Franklin  certain  proi)o. 

sitions  looking  to  conciliation.    On  the  next  day  Franklin,  in  onler  that 


• »? 


Supra,  ^  19«3. 

t  See  2  Correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  171. 
;  See  infra,  of  that  date. 
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there  should  be  no  misappreheusion  as  to  the  character  of  this  inter- 
view, sent  a  note  to  Pulteney,*  in  which  he  said  that  there  couhl  be  no 
reconciliation  which  did  not  take  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
as  its  basis,  and  that  if  England  waited  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
until  she  was  at  war  with  France,  then  the  United  States  would  not 
treat  without  France's  concurrence,  t 

It  being  afterwards  intimated  by  Arthur  Lee  that  there  had  been 
injurious  concessions  made  by  Franklin  in  his  conference  with  Pul- 
teney, Franklin  was  able  to  show  by  the  papers  in  the  case  how  utterly 
unfounded  this  suspicion  was.  | 


*See  iw/m,  under  date  of  M:irch  30, 1778. 
t  See  6  Frauklin'8  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  149. 
t  Frankliu  to  Reed,  Mar.  19,  17<^,  infra, 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

BRITISH  SPIES. 

'>^Berkenhout.  §  204.  It  is  with  8ome  hesitation  that  Berkenhoot  is 

placed  under  the  class  of  spies ;  and  that  there  should 
be  strong  proof  that  he  is  jastly  so  placed  is  an  illostration  of  the 
anomaly  we  sometimes  see  of  men  absorbed  in  scientific  studies,  and  of 
generally  urbane  and  benignant  temper,  having  in  them  a  tendency  to 
..take  in  politics  equivocal  steps  which  men  of  the  world  would  not,  ex- 
Icept  under  cover  of  peculiar  precautions,  think  of  taking.*  According 
to  the  notice  of  him  in  Leslie  Stephens'  Dictionary  of  Biography,  John 
Berkenhout  was  born  in  England  about  1730.  Atone  time  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Prussian  army,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1756 
to  accept  a  commission  in  the  English  service.  Subsequently  he  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  upon  medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history,  and  of  a  Biographi- 
cal History  of  Literature,  as  to  which  he  consulted  Horace  Walpole. 
In  1778  he  was  sent  by  the  British  Government  '*  with  some  commis- 
sioners to  America.  Congress  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  beyond 
New  York,  but  Berkenhout  contrived  to  reach  Philadelphia.  Here  be 
stayed  for  some  time  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
but  at  length  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  tami>ering  with  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  he  was  thrown  into  prison.    After  efifecting  his  escape 

•As  to  Berkenhout's  correspondence  with  Arthur  Lee,  see  index,  **  Berkenhoat.** 

In  the  Harvard  Collection  of  Arthur  Lee's  papers  are  the  following  letters  from 
Berkenhout  to  Lee : 

,  1777,  as  to  capture  of  the  sliip  Foi  and  as  to  paper  money. 

In  February,  1778,  in  a  letter  without  further  date,  he  tells  Lee  of  a  pamphlet 
attack  on  Franklin,  gossips  in  a  friendly  way  as  to  English  political  parties,  and 
signs  himself  "Amico  Charissimo/* 

Another  gossiping  letter,  dated  in  the  same  month,  signed  "A  True  Bom  English- 
man*' and  indorsed  *' Berkenhout,"  is  among  the  Lee  papers  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

A  letter  from  him  to  Lee  of  December  2r>,  1778,  in  the  Harvard  Collection,  contains 
ambiguous  suggestions  as  to  peace,  and  is  signed  **  Semper  eadem.*' 

Another  letter  of  February  '28,  1779,  from  him  to  I^e,  which  is  in  the  Harvard  col- 
lection, is  couched  in  terms  so  enigmatical  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  their  mean- 
ing. 
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or  release,  he  rejoined  the  commissioners  at  New  York,  came  back  to 
England,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  for  liis  services.*  In  1780  be 
published  <  Lucubrations  on  Ways  and  Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North,' 
a  proposal  for  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes.  Some  of  the  suggestions  h 
contained  in  this  pamphlet  were  adopted  by  Lord  North,  others  sub- 
sequently by  Pitt.  Ilis  ^Essay  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog'  appeared 
in  1783;  *  Symptomatology '  in  1784.  Berkenhout's  last  work  was 
'Letters  on  Education  to  his  Son  at  the  University,'  1790.  ♦  •  ♦ 
Berkenhout  died  on  April  3,  1791,  at  Besselsleigh,  near  Oxford, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  change  of  air.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
versatile  abilities.  To  his  deep  knowledge  of  natural  history,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  was  joined  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  and 
modem  literature.  He  translated  from  the  Swedish  language  Count 
Tessin's  letters  to  Gustavus  III  (Letters  from  an  Old  Man  to  a  Young 
Prince^  translated  from  the  Swedish,  1756).  He  was  familiar  with  the 
French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian  languages,  was  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  music  and  painting.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  *  Treatise  on  Hys- 
terical and  Hypochondriacal  Diseases,  from  the  French  of  Dr.  Pomme,' 
1777.  In  1779  he  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the 
Admirals.'  He  also  issued  proposals  for  a  History  of  Middlesex,  in- 
cluding London,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  his  project."  t 

Of  Berkenhout  the  following  notice  appears  in  2  Stone's  Biedesel, 
41: 

''  On  the  21si  of  September  (1778)  two  more  peace  commissioners,  Doctor  Berken- 
hout and  Mr.  Temple,  arrived  from  England.  The  latter  is  described  by  General 
Riedcsel  as  very  Indolent  and  careless,  bnt  the  former  as  an  exceedingly  active  and 
carefal  man,  who  sought  to  do  his  duty  with  all  diligence.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  who 
acted  entirely  in  unison  with  his  brother  commissioner,  the  newly  sent  Governor 
Johnson,  first  endeavored  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  influential  Americans,  especi- 
ally with  the  members  of  the  lower  courts,  those  having  the  most  influence  with  the 
different  classes  of  the  people.  This  was  done  by  him  with  the  object  of  influencing  l 
them  against  Congress,  and  thus  creating  a  division.  This  person  was  accused  of*  ^^^*^ 
attempting  to  carry  out  his  designs  even  in  Philadelphia ;  a  circumstance  which  so 
enraged  Congress  that  it  sent  the  English  peace  comm  issiouer  to  the  peniten- 
tiary." 


•  Of  Berkenhout's  performances  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  H.  Lee,  in  a  letter  dated. 
February  11,  1778,  thus  writes  : 

"The  man  wjw  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  came  to  me  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  acquaintance  with  my  brother.  I  received  hira  civilly,  and  he  told  mo  he 
came  to  seek  a  settlement  for  his  family,  and  asked  my  advice  where  he  sh'd  fix.  I 
gave  him  the  best  advice  I  could.  He  appeared  to  me  most  strongly  attached  to  the 
independence  of  America,  and  I  did  and  do  believe  him  to  have  been  honestly  so.  I 
do  not  think  we  changed  above  an  hundred  words  together,  for  I  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  public  business.  He  was  arrested  on  no  other  ground  than  a  paragraph  in  an 
English  newspaper.  After  this  I  never  saw  him.  Having  detained  him  in  prison  a 
few  days  they  discharged  and  sent  him  back  to  Now  Yorke,  having  no  evidence  to 
prove  anything  against  him."    (Lee  MSS.,  Harvard  Collection.) 

t  Leslie  Stephens^  National  Biography,  title  Berkenhout. 
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Berkenhout's  adventures  as  a  British  emissary  were  not  closed  with 
this  abortive  mission  to  America.  In  January,  1770,  when  in  Europe, 
he  ottered  to  negotiate  with  Arthur  Lee,  who  reported  the  fact  to  Ver- 
gennes.*^  Arthur  Lee  subsequently  informed  Berkenhout  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  American  independence  was  a  pre-requisite  to  peace. 
According  to  Arthur  Lee,  Berkenhout  had  proposed  to  him  and  Frank- 
lin an  interview  ^^fourteen  months  since,"  and  '^  has  since  that  time  been 
sent  to  America  with  the  British  commissioners,"  and  ^^  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  Philadelphia  on  suspicion  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
released  for  want  of  proof.  He  has  again,  as  you  see,  returned  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  endeavors  to  seduce,  by  offers  of  emolument  and 
titles  of  honor,  which  we  call  in  our  language,  honors."  Vergenues,  in 
reply,  on  January  4, 1771),  complains  that  Berkenhout's  letter  had  not 
been  inclosed  to  him,  but  says  that  ^^you  shall  answer  in  plain  terms 
that  *'  unless  he  assures  you  of  the  most  entire  acknowledgment  of  your 
independence,  and  brings  you  propositions  conformable  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  your  nation  and  government  glory  in  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions, that  you  can  not  consent  to  any  interview  with  him  or  any  other 
emissary.'"  Arthur  Lee,  on  January  7, 1777,  addressed  a  letter  to  Ber- 
kenhout stating  substantially  these  conditions,  t 


•  A.  Lee  to  Vergenues,  Jan.  3, 1779,  infra. 

It  in  intercstiu;;  to  observe  that  on  Jan.  21,  1779,  Berkenhout  visited  HatcUin- 
sou  as  a  sort  of  voluuteer  agent  for  Lord  North,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what 
grants  to  the  loyalists  could  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  then  ministerial  projects 
of  conciliation.    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  239.) 

tin  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Arthur  Lee,  of  Jan.  3,  1779  (Dreer  MSS.)  it  is  said 
in  reference  to  Berkenhout  : 

*'  You  know  the  gentleman  better  than  1  do,  andcau  therefore  better  judge  whether 
a  meeting  with  him  for  the  proposed  purpose  of  making  peace  will  not  be  like  some 
of  the  former,  intended  merely  to  give  countenance  at  this  time  to  Change  alley  re- 
ports, help  the  stocks,  and  assist  government  in  making  their  new  loan,  or  their 
friends  in  retailing  their  subscriptions.'^ 

The  following  notices  of  Berkenhout  appear  in  the  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  the 
Bancroft  collection  of  manuscripts. 

**  A  certain  Dr.  Berkenhout  was  here  (at  Philadelphia)  at  that  time.  He  had 
furmeriy  been  a  fellow  student  of  Dr.  Lee  (A.  Lee)  in  Edinburgh;  and  although  be 
bronght  no  letters  from  hiin,  he  made  an  advantage  of  the  old  connection,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  doctor's  brother,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. •  •  •  Ur.  Berkenhout  was  jint  into  prison  by  the  authority  of  this  State 
on  suspicion,  and  afterwards  discharged  for  want  of  evidence  iigainst  him.  Perliaps 
he  satiV*re<l  the  more  from  a  certain  set  of  men  for  (valuing)t  himself  on  Colonel  Lee; 
and  the  colonel  himself  has  since  snffered  the  reproach  of  an  angry  writer  and  disap- 
pointed man  for  showing  civility  to  a  person  who  was  once  acquainted  with  his 
brother."    (S.  Adams  to  J.  Winthrop,  date  not  given,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Berkenhont  "  ha<l  imposed  on  me  a  belief  that  he  came  here  (to  Phila^lelphia)  with 
a  view  to  seek  a  ciuivenient  settlement  lor  himself  and  his  family  in  a  land  of  liberty. 
1  was  taken  with  this  generous  sentiment.  His  tale  was  plain  and  probable.  I  knew 
he  had  been  in  the  esteem  of  my  brother,  and  to  rivet  the  wliole  his  pamphlet  was 
delivered,  ccmteuding  with  good  force  for  the  independence  of  our  country.  But 
however  guilty  the  man  really  was,  this  not  appearing,  the  magistrate  of  a  free  state 
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cbnrch.  §  205.  BeujainiD  Church,  whose  name  occasionally  appears 
in  the  following  pages,  was,  according  to  Sabine,  equally 
*^  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  physician,  pott,  and  politician,  and  among 
the  Whigs  he  stood  as  prominent  and  was  as  active  and  popular  as 
either  Warren,  Hancock,  or  Samuel  Adams.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1754.  About  1768  he  built  an  elegant  house  a  I 
Bayuham,  which  occasioned  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  difficulties  from  this  source  caused  his  defection  to 
the  Whig  cause.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor, 
having  been  suspected  of  communicating  intelligence  to  Grovernor| 
Gage  and  of  receiving  a  reward  in  money  therefor.  His  crime  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  Washington  presiding,  when  he  was  convicted  of 
holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.*  After  his  trial 
by  a  court-martial  he  was  examined  before  the  Provincial  Congress,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member,  and  though  he  made  au  ingenious  and 
able  defense  was  expelled.  Allowed  to  leave  the  country,  finally  he 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Sarah,  his  widow,  died  in  England  in  1788."f 

As  early  as  January  29, 1772,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  of  that  date.  Church  was  paid  for  preparing  anonymous 
papers  for  the  government. 

*•  The  Congress  ordered  Chnrch  to  the  Massachusetts  couDcil  to  be  let  out  upon  bail. 
It  was  represented  to  tbem  that  his  health  was  in  a  dangerous  way,  and  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  now  have  It  in  his  power  to  do  any  mischief.  Nobody  knows  what  lo 
do  with  him.  There  is  no  law  to  try  him  upon,  and  no  court  to  try  him.  I  am  afraid 
he  deserves  more  punishment  than  he  will  ever  meet.''  (John  Adams  to  Benj.  Kent, 
Juno  2-2,  1776;  9  J.  Adams'  Works,  402.) 

As  to  Church  see  further,  Tarbox,  Putnam,  2d5 ;  Wells'  Adams,  i,  iJ3,  211,458;  ii, 


should  say  de  non  appareniibua  et  non  existentibu^,  eadem  est  ratio.^^    (R.  H.  Lee  to  S. 
Adams,  January  10,  1780,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Berkenhout's  arrest  is  noticed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  September  5,  1778. 
In  the  same  paper  of  September  15,  1778,  it  is  said  by  a  correspondent: 

''The  hardy  Berkenhont  boldly  ventures  to  the  seat  of  legislation.  Under  the 
mask  of  friendship  he  covers  the  most  insidious  designs,  and  endeavors  by  cajoling 
individuals  to  worm  himself  into  public  confidence;  but  as  the  walls  of  the  new 
gaol  encompass  both  his  person  and  his  perfidy  I  hope  we  are  secure  against  him.'' 

In  the  same  paper  for  October  15,  1778,  is  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Arthur  Lee's  intimacy  with  Berkenhont.  The  controversy  is  pursued  in  the  issues 
of  October  21  and  December  29,  1778. 

Among  the  Lee  papers  in  the  University  of  Virginia  is  a  letter  from  Berkenhont 
dated  May  12,  1790,  in  which  he  writes  from  Cambridge,  England,  to  Arthur  Lee, 
then  in  New  York,  as  **  my  very  old  and  very  dear  friend."  In  the  course  of  this  letter 
Berkenhont  says:  '^I  was  too  near  being  hanged  by  Silas  Deane  in  the  land  of 
Quakers."  ''Tour  godson  Charles  (a  son  of  Berkenhont)  having  finished  his  educi- 
tion  at  the  Charter  House  was  migrated  to  the  county  of  Cambridge."  He  then  askn 
for  advice  for  the  future  as  to  this  son,  **  who  would  embrace  any  proposal  from  his 
godfather  Lee." 

*  This  was  in  cipher  letters  intercepted  by  Oerry. 

1 1  Sabine's  Loyalists,  313. 
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51,52,  250.276,  333,  'JM;  1  Washington's  Official  Letters,  36;  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of 
Biograpby,  title  '*  Charch." 

Church's  statement,  "  from  my  prison  in  Cambridge,  November  1,  1775,**  is  in  rol- 
ame  49  of  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Cambridge. 

^tx*^  §  206.  Thomas  Digges,  whose  name  api^ears  oocasiouallj 
in  the  following  corresi>oiHleuce,  was  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Maryland.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  for  some  years  before  the 
war  resident  in  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Arthur  Lee, 
who,  on  December  8,  1777,  recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  April  16,  1778,  describe<l  him  to  Samuel  Adams  as  "a 
very  worthy  i>erson,  and  together  with  his  brother,  who  is  yet  in  Lon- 
don, has  done  service  to  the  cause."  We  now  know,  however,  that 
Digges  was  at  this  time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  employ 
of  the  British  ministry. 

*'  In  regard  to  Mr.  Digges,  you  may  assure  Dr.  Franklin  that  be  need  be  under  no 
uneasiness  about  his  connection  with  or  attendance  upon  Sir  Qny  Carleton.  He  is 
now  in  London,  and  my  knowledge  of  him  is  merely  this — he  had  been,  it  seems, 
employed  by  the  late  administration  in  an  indirect  commission  to  sound  Mr.  Adama, 
which  scheme  appears  to  have  had  no  consequences.  The  uian  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  me,  but  having  heard  by  accident  a  very  indifferent  account  of  his 
character,  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Franklin  had  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  I  from  thaX 
moment  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  (Sbelburne  to  Oswald,  Juno  20, 
17d2.  2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  46,  h.)* 

Digges  sent  to  Adams  English  information  (no  doubt  of  a  decoy 
character  inspired  by  the  British  Government)  in  a  letter  dated  May 
12,  1780  (see  Adams  to  Digges,  May  13,  1780);  on  March  11,  1782,  he 
was  introduced  by  Hartley  to  Franklin,  and  on  March  22, 1782,  he  wrote 
to  Franklin  a  letter,  hereafter  given,  inviting  a  correspondence  as  to 
peace.    On  April  5,  1782,  Franklin  wrote  to  Hartley,  saying: 

'*As  to  Digges,  I  have  no  confidence  in  him,  nor  in  anything  he  says  or  mi^  say  of 
his  being  sent  by  ministers.  Nor  will  I  have  any  communication  with  him  except 
in  receiving  and  considering  the  justification  of  himself,  which  he  pretends  he  shall 
be  able  and  intends  to  make,  for  his  excessive  drafts  on  me  on  account  of  the  relief 
I  have  ordered  to  the  prisoners,  and  his  embezzlement  of  the  money." 

The  last  we  hear  of  Digges  is  in  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Williams  to 
Franklin  dated  at  Dublin  June  17,  1785: 

**  Yon  will  not  bo  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Digges,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  prisoners'  money,  is  in  the  same  prison.  He  bad  been  playing  the  rogue  in  this 
country  (Ireland),  but  like  all  other  cunning  rogues  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  fool, 
and  is  now  paying  severely  for  his  folly  and  wickedness.**  t 

In  a  note  to  the  letter  to  Adams  of  April  14,  1780,  given  in  7  John 
Adams'  NYorks,  147,  we  have  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Digges,  the  writer  of  many  letters  under  this  and  other  signatures,  was  a 
Maryland  gentleman,  who  reuiaiued  iu  Englaml  dnring  the  war  and  maintained 
secret  communications  with  several   of  the  American  ministers,  and  not  impntbably 

•  Digges*  letter  to  Adams  will  W  found  infra,  under  date  of  AprU  14,  I70(k 
t  2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  47,  «. 
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with  the  British  Oovernmeat  likewise;  though  appareutly  ho  was  but  little  trusted v 
by  either  side.  Dr.  Frauklin  in  mauy  of  his  letters  inveighs  bitterly  agaiust  him  for^ 
his  embezzlement  of  money  remitted  to  him  for  the  use  of  American  prisouers.'' 

In  the  Bancroft  MSS.  (America,  France,  and  England,  ii,  117),  is  a  memorandum 
saying,  '^  Digges  was  a  rogue,  unworthy  of  trust.''  *  On  the  same  page  is  a  communi- 
cation (taken  from  the  Landsdowue  Papers)  from  Digges  as  to  the  mode  of  addressing 
the  American  peace  commissioners. 

As  to  Gtoorge  Digges*  relations  to  Chaamont  and  Thornton,  see  Digges'  letter  of  April 
14y  1778,  Paris,  in  the  Lee  Papers,  Harvard  Library. 

It  was  on  a  letter  from  Digges,  esq.,  of  August  30,  1778,  that  Arthur  Lee 

relied  for  his  assertions  as  to  complicity  of  Franklin  and  Bancroft  in  stock  speculation. 

By  a  letter  from  Richard  H.  Lee  to  F.  L.  hee,  of  January  3,  1778,  (University  of 
Virginia  Collection),  it  appears  that  Mr.  Digges  wa»  one  of  the  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
moned before  Congpress  to  sustain  Arthur  Lee. 

Further  reference  to  Digges  will  be  found  in  the  index  attached  to  his  name. 

Thornton.  §  207.  Of  TbomtOQ  we  now  have  the  following  informa- 

tion drawn  from  the  correspondence  between  George  III  and 
Lord  North : 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  3,  1778: 

"  The  papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Thornton  are  very  curious  ;  those  from  Edwards 
and  Forth  [secret  political  agents]  convince  me  that  Frauce  will  inevitably  go  to 
war."    (Correspondence  of  George  111  with  Lord  North,  ii,  142.) 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  6,  1778 : 

**  The  intelligence  from  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  discontents  among  the  leaders  in  Ameri- 
ca, if  authentic,  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  bringing  that  deluded  country  to 
some  reasonable  ideas,  but  will  make  France  reconsider  whether  she  ought  to  outer 
into  a  war  when  America  may  leave  her  in  the  lurch."    (Jri.,  143.) 

In  a  note  Mr.  Donne,  the  editor,  says  this  letter  "refers  to  the 
cabals  against  Washington  in  1777-78,"  concerning  which  Arthur  Lee 
was,  from  his  brothers  and  correspondents  Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell, 
promptly  informed. 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  9, 1778: 

**  I  return  the  communications  from  Mr.  Went  worth  and  Mr.  Thornton  ;  the  return 
of  Deane  is  a  very  fortunate  event  as  it  gives  full  time  to  the  news  transmitted  in  the 
Andromeda  to  take  effect,  and  I  should  naturally  conclude  may  bring  America  to  a 
state  of  tranquility."    (Jd.,  145.) 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  10,  1778: 

''If  Mr.  Thornton's  communication  to  Lord  North  is  certaiu,  the  present  state  of 
fluctuation  will  soon  cease,  and  the  old  lion  will  be  roused/'  etc.     {Id.,  146.) 

Thornton  had  been  in  the  British  army  and  is  unquestionably  the 
authority  from  whom  Arthur  Lee  drew  the  decoy  statements  which  he 
forwarded  to  America  when  Thornton  was  his  secretary.  Nor,  when 
Thornton  was  dismissed,  was  Lee  in  better  hands.  Hezekiah  Ford, 
his  next  secretary,  was  branded  by  the  Virginia  legislature  as  a  traitor. 
Stephen  Say  re,  who  was  secretary  to  Lee  at  Berlin,  was  at  the  best  a 


*See  Sparks'  Franklin,  ix,  15,  16,  note. 
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reckless  adveuturer ;  and  Digges,  in  whom  he  placed  i>ecaliar  trust,  was 
a  permanent  British  spy.* 

In  Arthur  Lee's  narrative  of  February  10, 1779,  he  says: 

**  Before  I  quit  this  article  I  mast  observe  that  the  stock-jobbers  have  been  base 
enough  to  circulate  reports  that  my  brother,  Mr.  Izard,  and  myself  were  also  employed 
lu  stock-jobbiug.  They  found  this  upon  luy  having  sent  my  secretary,  Major  Thornton, 
to  London.  I  will  state  the  facts  for  the  jiidguieut  of  Congress :  Finding  Migor  Thorn- 
ton, from  the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  hiH  diHposition  and  his  acquaintance  in  the 
army  and  navy,  to  be  a  very  proper  person  to  get  me  inteUigence  of  the  designs  anJ 
measures  of  the  enemy,  I  sent  him  to  London  for  that  purpose  with  the  following 
instructions : 

*  February  21, 1778. 

*  Instructions  to  Mr.  Thornton  :  To  go  with  all  speed  to  London  and  there  learn 
the  real  and  probable  future  force  of  Great  Britain ;  the  number  of  men  raised  and  to  be 
raised  and  where  stationed ;  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen ;  whether  the  harbor  of 
Shields  is  fortified,  with  all  other  information  he  may  think  of  use.' 

'*  He  accordingly  brought  me  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  number  and  disposition 
of  the  force  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  I  informed  Congress  in  my  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  April  4,  1778."  t 

The  letter  referred  to  as  of  April  4,  1778,  is  probably  that  hereafter  given  under  date 
of  April  5,  1778.  It  refers  to  ^*  an  accurate  list  of  the  actual  and  intended  force  of 
Great  Britain  '^  being  forwarded,  but  of  that  list  there  is  no  recor.l  in  the  Department. 

In  a  letter  of  Edward  Bridgen  to  Arthur  Lee,  of  which  the  original 
is  in  the  Harvard  collection  of  Lee  papers,  is  the  following: 

**  I  can  not  omit  by  this  conveyance  to  relate  a  circumstance  to  you  as  a  caution. 
A  friend  of  yours  (whom  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw),  while  I  was  at  Bath,  in 
April,  called  and  inquired  for  me.  The  servant  told  him  where  I  was  gone.  He  left 
a  card  with  his  name  *  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  No.  6,  Broad  street,  Carnaby  Market.'  Under- 
neath, with  a  i)encil,  ^  for  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  B.  at  Paris.'  At  my  return  it  waA 
'ielivert^d  me,  but  not  knowing  the  gentleman  I  declined  visiting  him,  especially  as 
1  have  heard  some  things  suspicious  of  him.  I  have  lately  learned  that  he  went  to 
a  Mr.  Wharton,  in  Craven  street,  and  a8ke<l  the  loan  of  £50,  as  his  friend  Mr.  B.  was 
at  Bath.  The  gentleman  spared  him  £20.  I  hear  he  has  been  out  of  town  ever  since. 
I  imagine  he  has  been  the  bearer  of  some  of  your  letters  to  me,  by  means  of  which  be 
knew  my  address." 

This  letter  is  printed  in  2  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  84,  under  date  of  1777; 
but  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Lee  MSS.  at  Harvard  gives  it  the 
date  of  July  2,  1778,  adding  '*  date  nearly  illegible ;  not  signed:  in- 
dorsed,'Bridgen  about  Thornton.'''  That  the  latter  date  approachescor 
rectuess  appears  from  a  uiemorandnui  of  Samuel  Wharton,  as  to  this 
loan,  certified  on  July  13, 1778,  to  be  in  Wharton's  handwriting.  This 
is  in  the  same  collection,  as  is  also  a  letter  from  Thornton  to  Lee,  dated 
London,  June  24,  1778. 

in  a  letter,  of  the  same  month,  to  Arthur  Lee,  among  the  Lee  Papers 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Arthur  Lee  is  warned  against  re|K>6ing 
<M)nfidence  iii  Thornton,  who,  the  writer  says,  claims  to  have  in  possess- 
ion papers  of  great  value  connected  with  the  American  legation,  and 

•  See  tupra,  ^  150,  151,  1112,  20*5;  and  also  index,  title  **  Thornton." 
t  Silas  Deane  in  France,  IHl. 
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whose  character  was  not  at  the  time  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he 
would  be  proof  agai  D8t  British  gold. 

The  iuternal  evidence  of  Arthur  Lee's  betrayal  by  Thornton,  and  of 
the  employment  of  the  latter  by  the  British  Government  to  convey  false 
intelligence  to  France  and  America,  has  been  already  given.* 

Entries  in  the  British  foreign  office  show  that  on  August  7,  1782,  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing letters  froui  Thornton  were  deposited  in  that  office: 

Florida-Blancu  to  Arthur  Lee,  May  17, 1777*  ;  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  to 
Vergenues,  December  8,  1777*  ;  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  December  18, 1777 ; 
Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  to  Congress,  December  19,  1777  ;*  Arthur  Lee  to 
Congress,  February  10,  1778. 

Of  those  marked  (*)  there  are  no  copies  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 
These  were  probably  the  papers  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  note  as  having  been 
exhibited  by  him  when  visiting  England  in  1778.  They  may  have  been  then  handed 
to  ministerial  subalterns,  and  kept  unfiled,  till,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  it  became 
desirable  to  put  them  on  record.  The  first  entry  may  refer  to  a  mere  acknowledgement 
of  Arthur  Lee's  letter  of  March  17,  1777,  by  Florida- Blanca,  and  its  non-retention  in 
our  records  may  be  thus  explained. 

P.  wentworth.  §  208.  Paul   Wcntworth,  though   of   American; 

birth,  was  also  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  minis- 
try. He  was,  according  to  Sabine  t  "  of  New  Hampshire.  A  member- 
of  the  council,  and  a  benef^tor  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  disposed 
at  first,  it  seems,  to  favor  the  popular  cause,  since  in  1774  he  was  one 
of  the  agents  of  America  in  London,  to  whom  the  Continental  Congress 
directed  a  letter  to  be  sent  on  the  affairs  of  the  time.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land in  178 1,  and  the  author  of  a  map  of  Holland's  survey.  The  next 
year  he  was  in  London,  and  joined  other  loyalists  in  a  petition  to  the 
government  for  relief.  In  1789  Dartmouth  College  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  He  died  suddenly  on  his  estate  at  Surinam  in  1793." 
He  was,  as  appears  by  2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  129, 163,  as  also  by  George 
Ill's  letters,  in  London  from  time  to  time  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  acting  as  agent  for  Lord  North.]: 

Of  Wentworth  George  III  thus  spoke: 

"The  two  letters  from  Mr.  Wentworth  are  'certainly  curious,  but  as  Edwards  is  a 
stockjobber  as  well  as  a  double  spy,  no  other  faith  can  be  placed  iu  his  intelligence 
but  that  it  suits  his  private  views  to  make  us  expect  the  French  court  mean  war 
whilst  undoubtedly  there  is  good  ground  to  think  that  event  is  more  distant  than  we 
might  suppose  six  months  ago.  Mr.  Wentworth  I  suspect,  is  also  a  dabbler  in  the 
alley,  and  as  such  may  have  views ;  I  am  certain  he  has  one ;  the  wish  of  getting 
some  employment."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  September  27,  1777 ;  2  Correspond- 
ence, etc.,  83.) 

According  to  the  editor  he  was  subsequently  in  communication  with 
Silas  Deane  and  the  French  ministry.§ 


*  SuprUt  §  150. 
t  2  American  Loyalists,  413. 

t  See  1  Hutchinson's  Diary,  186,  21'> ;  2  id.  129,  163:  2  Correspondence  George  IH 
with  Lord  North,  77  note;  id.  8:i,  87,  105,  109. 
$  2  Correspondence  George  III  with  Lord  North,  77. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATIONS. 

Growth  of  ex6cutiTe  o<M>rdi.       §  209.  In  the  preceding  pages  is  displayed  the 

gradual  development  dnring  the  Bevolation  of 
the  executive  department  as  coordinate  with  the  legislative  in  respect 
to  our  foreign  affairs.  We  have  seen  that  in  Franklin,  when  in  France, 
the  management  of  those  affairs,  partly  by  vote  of  Congress,  partly 
through  his  personal  ascendency,  was  largely  vested.  We  have  seen 
how  their  domestic  supervision  was  placed,  at  the  outset,  in  a  secret 
special  committee ;  *  how  it  was  then  transferred  to  a  permanent  stand- 
ing committee,  which,  though  supposed  merely  to  express  the  legis- 
lative will,  often  spoke  independently ;  and  how  finally,  after  a  long 
struggle,  a  distinct  executive  department  for  foreign  affidrs  was  con- 
stituted. We  have  seen,  also,  with  what  consummate  ability  this  de- 
partment was  managed,  in  full  concert  with  Franklin,  by  Robert  B. 
Livingston,  the  department  growing  in  strength  and  independence  until 
after  an  interval  which  showed  its  necessity  it  was  filled  by  Jay,  who 
exercised,  according  to  the  dispatches  of  the  French  minister  then  in  this 
country,  au  authority  in  matters  executive  with  which  Congress  did  not 
undertake  to  interfere.  Nor  did  this  growth  of  executive  co-ordinate- 
ness  exhibit  itself  exclusively  in  foreign  relations.  It  was  so  in  Unance, 
over  which,  after  the  incapacity  of  committees  for  financial  work  bad 
been  demonstrated  by  many  disasters,  Morris  was  granted  a  control 
which  each  day  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated  to  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  executive  department  of  the  government  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  so  in  military  affairs,  in  which  Washington  gradually 
assumed  the  position  which  the  executive  now  exercises  in  such  affairs. 
Thus  it  was  that  even  Congress  itself,  which  had  at  first  been  the  sole 
organ  of  government,  accepted,  under  force  of  circumstances,  the  ^'es- 
tablisbmeut,'' in  response  to  Washington's  appeal  of  January  29,  1781, 
as  given  below,  ^^of  executives  or  ministers  in  the  departments  of 


*  Of  the  way  in  which  this  committee,  even  when  redaced  to  a  membership  of  one 
or  two,  sometimes  acted  on  its  own  responsibility  we  have  an  iUnstration  in  a  letter 
from  Whipple  on  Oct.  22,  1777,  to  Lovell,  where  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  *' prime 
minister  for  forcijjn  affairs.**  (Langdon  Papers,  Sparks*  MSS.,  Harvard  College,  vol. 
52.)  Lovell,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Samnel  Adams, 
a  persistent  opposer,  with  Adams,  of  a  distinct  executive  organization. 
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« 

fiDaDceSi  war,  the  marine,  aad  foreign  affairs.^  •  The  Constitution  ofj. 
the  United  States  did  not  make  this  distribution  of  power.  It  would  | 
be  more  proper  to  say  that  this  distribution  of  power  made  the  Con-. I 
stitntion  of  the  United  States. 

^*'*"*' hS  ro^S^^nce^**""' *""*        §  210.  Of  the  vehement  and  persistent  oppo- 

sition  to  this  distribution  of  power  we  have  had 
abundant  proof  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  seen  how  incessant 
and  how  earnest  were  the  attempts  to  strip  Washington  of  executive 
functions  essential  to  his  office  as  commander-in-chief,  and  how  reforms 
he  sought  for  were  refused  and  plans  he  cherished  thwarted,  until  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  his  resignation  would  be  forcerl.t  We  have  seen 
how  systematic  and  determined  was  the  opposition  to  Franklin,  to  Liv- 
ingston, and  to  Morris;!  and  the  correspondence  in  the  following  pages 
will  show  that  this  opposition  continued  to  rage  with  almost  unabated 
fury  until  peace  was  finally  determined.  Nor  was  it  only  in  public  action. 
The  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
those  of  Arthur  Lee,  now  deposited  in  Cambridge,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  show  that  animosity  to  executive  author- 
ity which  in  Congress  took  the  shape  of  legislation,  was  a  dogma  which 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  those  possessed  by  it  with  a  fierceness  of  zeal 
by  which  they  were  consumed.§    In  more  than  one  letter  of  grave  im- 


'Hamilton,  three  nontba  later,  on  Apr.  30,  1781,  thus  wrote  to  Morris:  ^'I  was 
among  the  first  who  were  conviuced  that  an  admiuistratiou  by  single  men  was  esseu- 
tial  to  the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  I  am  persuaded  now 
it  is  the  only  resource  we  have  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  distresses  which 
threaten  the  subversion  of  our  cause/'  (I  Hamilton's  Works,  by  Hamilton,  2^.) 
But  true  as  was  this  position,  Hamilton  had  beou  anticipated  in  the  support  of  it  not 
only  by  Washington,  but  by  Franklin,  by  Jay,  and  by  Jefferson. 

\  Supra,  $  11. 

t  Supra,  $  14  Jf. 

$  Washington's  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country  was  thus  exposed  is 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  (George  Mason  of  March  29,  1779,  a 
time  when  the  onset  on  executive  authority  was  at  its  height : 

''  I  have  seen,  without  desponding  even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  America  has 
styled  her  gloomy  ones,  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties that  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger  as  at  present.  Friends 
and  foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly  fabric  toe  have  hilherto  been  raising 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  iimef  blood,  and  treasure,  and  unless  the  bodies  politic  will  exert 
themselves  to  bring  things  back  to  first  principles,  correct  abuses,  and  punish  our 
internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow."  ( 1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitntion,  281.) 
We  find  here  the  raising  **  a  goodly  fabric,"  and  not  the  mere  destruction  of  British 
authority,  set  up  as  the  object  of  the  Revolution.  And  how  earnestly  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  raising  and  completing  this  fabric  is  shown  from  another  passage, 
where  be  dilates  on  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  services  in  the  federal  system  of 
men  distinguished  for  capacity  and  wisdom  in  the  States;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
presses  this  shows  a  conviction  on  his  part  that  these  qualities  were  wanting  in 
Congress:  **  No  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  desires  to  see 
its  rights  established,  can  avoid  crying  out,  where  are  our  men  of  abilities  f  Why  do 
they  not  come  forth  to  aave  their  country  f    Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir,  call  upon  you, 
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port  we  find  it  declared  that  to  stop  the  asnrpation  then  in  progress  a 
^' Brutus'^  will  be  needed;  and  so  serious  was  this  feeling  that  Wiiliaoi 
Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Richard  H.  Lee  ot  March  26, 1779,  tells  of  his  calling 
a  son  ^<  Brutas,  lest  there  should  be  in  his  time  a  Tarquin  or  a  Caesar 
in  America."  Every  one  who  appreciates  the  truly  heroic  and  sincere 
character  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  whom  the  same  views  were  held, 
must  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  his  course  iu  this  respect  aud 
that  of  his  associates  to  mere  personal  dislike  to  those  whom  they  so 
bitterly  assailed.  We  must  seek  for  a  motive  for  their  action  in  the 
conscientious  repugnance  felt  by  them  to  executive  authority.  For 
this  repugnance  we  may  find  the  following  reasons : 
^  (1)  Their  temper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  destructive,  not  construc- 
tive. With  the  pulling  down  of  British  authority  they  were  exclusively 
concerned.    They  could  not  fight  and  build  at  the  same  time.    They 


Jefferson,  and  others.  Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we  are  about  to  sit  down 
under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree,  let  onr  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in  igno- 
miny/' (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitntion,  282. )  In  a  letter  to  Duane  of  Dec.  20, 17c<^, 
he  says,  *Mf  Congress  suppose  that  boards  composed  of  their  body,  and  aftrayt  JluctumUmf. 
are  competent  to  the  great  business  of  war  (which  requires  not  only  close  appUcatioo 
but  a  constant  and  uniform  train  of  thinking  and  acting)  they  wiU  most  asBoiedly 
deceive  themselves.  Many,  many  instances  might  be  deduced  in  proof  of  this,  but  to 
a  mind  so  observant  as  yours  there  \h  no  need  to  enumerate  them."  (/<d.,  283.)  On 
Jan.  29,  1781,  writing  again  to  Duane  he  says:  ''There. are  some  political  regulmtion^ 
of  great  importance  which  I  have  exceedingl}*  at  heart,  and  which  are  drawn  near  to 
a  conclusion.  The  principal  measures  to  which  I  allude  are  the  otabliskment  of  enecn- 
iivef  or  minUlers  in  the  departments  of  finances^  %car^  the  mariney  and  foreign  affairs;  the 
accomplishnieut  of  tb(^  confeilerat  ion ;  the  procuring  to  Congress  an  augmentation 
of  power,  and  i>emiauent  revenues  for  carrying  on  the  war."     (/d.,  283.) 

This  tendency  to  strip  the  executive  department  of  the  general  Government  of  au- 
thority is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Lees  in  securing  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1783  a  repeal  of  the  duty  law.  *•  I  have  been  told,"  says  Governor  Harrison  in  a 
letter  to  Washington  of  March  31,  178^3,  "  it  was  done  by  Richard  H.  and  Arthur  Lee. 
and  that  their  arguments  were  such  as  yon  have  seen  from  Rhode  Island  [which  had 
refused  to  pay  its  quota  of  federal  taxes].  The  act  was  certainly  brought  in  by  them 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  session  when  the  house  was  very  thin,  and  hurried  through 
without  due  consideration.  They  were  so  very  quick  that  the  mischief  wa.-*  done 
before  I  knew  they  had  the  Hubject  under  consideration  or  they  probably  would  have 
missed  their  aim.*'     (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  301.) 

Arthur  and  Richard  H.  Lee  also  were  strenuous  opponents  of  the  impost  law  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  discharge  Virginia's  liabilities  to  the  general 
Government.  (See  Jefferson  to  Madison,  May  7,  1783;  Richard  H.  Lee  to  Whipple, 
July  1,  1883,  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  318.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sincerity  of  Richard  H.  Lee's  conviction  of  the  peril  of  execu- 
tive ooordinancy  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  by  him  when  he  thought 
the  battle  lost: 

"Few,  I  believe,  feel  more  sensibly  than  myself  how  much  our  unhappy  cx»nntry 
suffers  and  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  those  qualities,  and  such  conduct  iserr- 
tainly  indispensable  to  the  success  and  well  being  of  society.  It  would  sei'm  tbaf 
such  feelings  are  natural  to  a  man  tcho  has  the  misfortune  to  see  his  comntrg  /iie/jr  to  1o«e 
those  blessings  of  liberty  that  he  has  so  long  and  so  strenuotulg  labored  to  secure  /or  it.** 
(Richard  H.  Lee  to  Monroe,  January  5,  1784  ;  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  337.) 
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naturally  became  jealously  attached  to  tbeorgauizatlou,  iu  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  league,  which  had  come  into  existence  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  tyrant.  And  this  organization  was  none  the 
less  sacred  to  them  from  the  fact  that  in  it  their  eloquence,  their 
vehemence,  their  directness  of  purpose,  made  them  the  leaders. 

(2)  Their  political  career,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  one  exclusively, 
of  opposition  to  executive  encroachment;  and  the  executives  with  whom 
they  thus  came  in  collision  were  to  them  tyrants  who  impregnated  with 
tyranny  the  system  of  executive  authority  whatever  shape  it  assumed. 

(3)  The  idea  of  executive  coordinate  with  legislature,  familiar  and  in-u 
deed  necessary  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  then  new  in  politics,  and  even^' 
now  is  put  into  practice  only  in  the  United  States.  *' Though  he,^  says 
Cromwell's  latest  biographer,*  <' distrusted  and  disliked  a  parliamentary 
executive,  he  clung  to  a  civil  and  legal  executive.  From  first  to  last,  after 
the  closing  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  struggled  for  five  years  to  realize 
his  fixed  idea  of  a  dual  government — neither  a  dictator  without  a  par- 
liament, nor  a  parliament  without  a  head  of  the  executive.  With 
dogged  iteration  he  repeats :  ^  The  government  shall  rest  with  a  single 
person  and  a  parliament,  the  parliament  making  all  laws  and  voting 
all  supplies,  co-ordinate  with  the  authority  of  the  chief  person,  and  not 
meddling  with  the  executive.'  This  was  his  idea,  an  idea  which  the 
people  of  England  have  rejected,  but  which  the  people  of  America  have 
adopted.  More  than  a  century  later  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
revived  and  established  Oliver's  ideal,  basing  it  upon  popular  election, 
a  thing  which,  iu  1654,  was  impossible  in  England." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Harrison's  position  that  Cromwell 
desired  to  institute  a  distribution  of  power  such  as  now  exists  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  question  that  he  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
in  England,  through  the  fact  that  the  ministry  is  virtually  but  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  co-ordinancy  of  executive  and 
legislature  does  not  exist.  That  the  idea  of  such  co-ordinancy  was 
incomprehensible  to  revolutionary  France  is  shown  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  attempts  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Lameths  to  transplant  it  to 
France  from  America,  f  But  that  it  was  a  condition  called  for  by  the 
public  conscience  md  political  environments  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  in  foreign 
as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs,  our  subsequent  history  has  shown. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  by  none  of  our  statesmen  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  adaptation  more  promptly  made  than  by  theemi-i. 
nent  men  by  whom  the  policy  of  this  co-ordination  was  most  vehemently 
resisted.  Richard  H.  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  continued  their  op- 
position to  it  until  they  almost  succeeded  in  defeating  the  federal  con- 
stitution which  adopted  it,  became,  during  Washington's  last  term,  not 
only  supporters  of  Washington,  but  decided  federalists.    John  Adams, 

•  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Frederk;  Harrison,  pp.  193-194.  t5upra,  $  78. 
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in  his  DotioDs  of  executive  independence,  went  still  farther.*  Samuel 
Adams  did  not  in  the  line  of  reaction  go  so  fieur ;  but  after  grave  delib- 
eration he  gave  his  support  to  the  federal  constitution,  thereby  iDSoring 
its  acceptance  by  Massachusetts ;  aud  as  governor  of  MassachuBetts  he 
frequently  took  occasion  to  show  that  this  co-ordinateness  of  executive 
with  legislature  was  a  doctrine  practically  approved  by  himself.  It  is 
true  that  with  Jefferson  he  held  that  no  functions  were  to  be  exercised 
by  either  executive  or  legislature  unless  such  functions  were  expressly 
given  to  them  by  the  Constitution ;  but  with  Jefferson  he  learned  to 
hold  that  liberty  and  order  alike  depended  on  the  legislature  and 
executive  remaining  coordinate  as  the  Oonstiiutiou  prescribes. 

*  Supra^  $  14. 
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